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Editorial  Notes. 

IT  has  been  no  secret  that  these  Notes  have  been,  for  some 
considerable  time,  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Ernest  A.  Payne, 
MA.,  B.D.,  B.Litt.  He  will,  however,  shortly  take  office  as 
Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union  and,  in  that  capacity,  it  would  be 
inadvisable  for  him  to  continue  to  maintain  as  close  an  associa¬ 
tion  as  hitherto  with  the  Quarterly.  The  Committee  of  the 
Historical  Society  at  a  recent  meeting,  while  thoroughly 
appreciating  the  reasons  which  prompted  it,  received  Mr.  Payne’s 
resignation  from  the  Editorial  Board  with  profound  regret.  Our 
readers  will  not  need  to  be  told  how  devotedly  and  with  what 
skill  and  scholarship  Mr.  Payne  has  served  this  journal  and  the 
Society  whose  organ  it  is,  and  they  will  share  our  hope  that  the 
cares  and  burdens  of  high  office  will  not  prevent  him  from 
contributing  articles  to  these  pages  from  time  to  time.  While 
bidding  him  a  regretful  farewell  as  one  of  our  editors — though 
not  from  membership  or  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Society — we 
extend  to  Mr.  Payne  our  cordial  thanks  for  his  innumerable 
services  and  wholehearted  good  wishes  for  abimdant  success 
in  that  responsible  office  to  which  he  has  been  called  and  for 
which  his  distinguished  abilities  so  eminently  qualify  him. 

*  ♦  *  !it 

Ever  increasing  costs,  apart  from  other  reasons,  make  it 
imperative  to  increase  substantially  the  membership  of  the 
Baptist  Historical  Society.  It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  this  Society 
were  to  go  out  of  existence  or  if  this  journal — which,  after 
all,  is  the  only  permanent  medium  our  denomination  possesses 
for  the  recording  and  study  of  Baptist  history — were  to  cease 
publication.  Wider  support  is,  therefore,  essential.  An  intensive 
campaign  to  enlarge  the  membership  is  being  planned  but,  mean¬ 
while,  we  urgently  appeal  to  all  members  of  the  Society  to  do 
everything  possible  to  introduce  new  members.  Will  ministers 
please  bring  the  Society  to  the  notice  of  their  congregations,  and 
will  our  other  members  please  seek  to  interest  their  friends  in  its 
work?  Donations  to  the  Society’s  depleted  funds  would  be 

Gratefully  received  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Allan  H.  Calder  at 
6,  Marshalswick  Lane,  St.  Albans,  Herts.  The  situation  is  serious. 
*  *  * 

Plans  are  well  advanced,  we  understand,  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  Empire  Baptist  Congress  which  is  to  be  held  in  London 
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from  3rd  to  10th  June.  Subjects  to  be  dealt  with  in  its  sessions 
and  conferences  include  Baptist  principles,  our  Baptist  record,  our 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  our  place  in  missionary  enterprise  and 
in  world  spiritual  advance.  In  addition  to  the  Exhibition  (at  the 
opening  of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  Princess  Elizabeth  will  be 
present)  a  pageant  at  the  Albert  Hall,  a  garden  party  at  Spurgeon’s 
College,  organised  visits  to  places  of  interest  and  other  events 
there  are  to  be  sectional  meetings  of  various  kinds.  It  is  hoped 
that  one  of  these  sectional  gatherings  will  take  the  form  of  a 
meeting  at  which  representatives  from  the  homeland  and  overseas 
may  come  together  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  being  mutually 
helpful  in  compiling  Commonwealth  and  Empire  Baptist  history. 
Such  a  meeting  should  considerably  strengthen  the  ties  that  unite 
those  at  home  and  abroad  who  are  interested  in  our  denomina¬ 
tion’s  history,  lead  to  more  frequent  interchange  of  ideas  and  prove 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Congress  gatherings. 
*  *  ♦  * 

In  The  Last  Invasion  of  Britain  (Cardiff,  University  of 
Wales  Press,  21s.),  Commander  E.  H.  Stuart  Jones  has  given  a 
detailed  and  fascinating  account  of  the  landing  in  Pembrokeshire, 
in  February  1797,  of  fourteen  hundred  Frenchmen  under  the 
command  of  the  seventy  year  old  American-bom  William  Tate. 
The  force  consisted  mainly  of  convicts  and  ex-prisoners  with  a 
few  Irish  officers.  Its  original  object  had  been  Bristol  and  Liver¬ 
pool.  Within  two  days  all  save  a  few  deserters  had  surrendered, 
thanks  to  the  prompt  action  of  the  local  volunteers  and  the  militia. 
There  is  reason  also  to  think  that  there  is  good  foundation  for 
the  well  known  story  of  hundreds  of  red-cloaked  Welsh  women 
mistaken  by  the  invaders  for  soldiery.  Commander  Stuart  Jones 
has  provided  a  valuable  footnote  to  history  and  one  that  has  special 
interest  for  Baptists.  After  the  collapse  of  the  invasion,  charges 
of  treason  were  made  against  a  number  of  Pembrokeshire 
Dissenters,  who  were  quite  falsely  alleged  to  have  fraternised 
with  the  enemy.  Among  these  men  finally  brought  to  trial  was 
Thomas  John,  a  respectable  yeoman  farmer  and  a  Baptist,  who 
on  the  morning  of  the  French  landing  had  been  attending  a 
ministers’  meeting.  The  charges  against  John  and  his  companions 
collapsed.  The  only  evidence  against  them  had  come  from  French 
prisoners,  who  later  confessed  that  they  had  been  bribed.  The 
whole  incident  throws  an  unhappy  light  on  the  lengths  to  which 
.some  were  ready  to  go  in  their  hostility  towards  Nonconformists. 
It  is  of  interest  to  find  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  visited 
the  area  of  the  invasion  in  1797  and  saw  John  and  his  companions 
while  they  were  in  Haverfordwest  prison,  refers  to  them  in  his 
journal  as  “  Anabaptists.” 


J 


The  Trial  of  Vices  in  Puritan  Fiction. 

Dr.  ADAM  CLARKE,  the  distinguished  Methodist  scholar 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  was  a  Bunyan  enthusiast, 
and  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters  : 

A  thought  strikes  me  :  John  Bunyan  seems  to  have  borrowed 
his  Pugrim’s  Progress  from  Bernard’s  Isle  of  Mon : 
Bernard  his  Isle  of  Man  from  Fletcher’s  Purple  Island : 
Fletcher  took  his  plan  from  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queen : 
Spenser  his  Faerie  Queen  from  Gavin  Douglas’s  King  Hart, 
and  Douglas,  his  plan  from  the  old  Mysteries  and  Moralities, 
which  prevailed  in,  and  before  his  time.' 

This  may  appear  on  the  surface  to  be  one  of  those  attempts  at 
the  detection  of  precise  sources  for  Bunyan’s  allegories  which  his 
loyal  Victorian  editor,  George  Offor,*  dismissed  after  lengthy 
discussion,  and  which  have  more  lately  been  rejected  by  Professor 
J.  B.  Wharey.®  But  there  is  a  difference;  by  suggesting  contin¬ 
uity  and  by  his  inclusion  of  “  the  old  Mysteries  and  Moralities,” 
Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  be  groping  towards  the  notion  of  a  common 
stock  of  traditional  material,  over  and  above  any  conscious 
borrowing  of  incident  or  plot.  And  he  is  in  advance  of  his  time 
in  stressing  Spenser’s  debt  to  morality  tradition,  to  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  and  the  Castle  of  the  Soul,  in  contrast  to  the  learned 
and  gorgeous  Renaissance  element  in  his  poetry.  Modem  Bunyan 
criticism  has  taken  a  view  similar  to  Dr.  Clarke’s.*  Where  there 
is  a  correspondence  between  Bunyan  and  something  in  another 
allegory,  Deguileville,  say,  or  Spenser,  it  can  generally  be 
account^  for  by  half -conscious  patterns  of  thought,  a  way  of 
dwelling  on  certain  images  which  he  had  absorbed  from  dozens 
of  sermons  heard  in  his  youth  and  from  the  talk  of  the  “  ancient 
godly  people  ”  in  Bedford.®  So  in  drawing  attention  here  to  one 
of  these  correspondences  and  relating  an  incident  in  the  trial  scene 
in  The  Holy  IVar  to  similar  incidents  in  other  works,  I  do  not 
intend  to  establish  a  chain  of  conscious  borrowing.  But  it  can  be 
shown :  (o)  that  the  trick  of  morality  technique  by  which  the 

vices  disguise  themselves  as  the  corresponding  virtues  was 
adopted  in  trial  scenes  by  seventeenth  century  Puritan  allegorists 

^  An  Account  of  the  Religious  and  Literary  Life  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 
By  a  Me^nber  of  his  Family.  1833.  Vol.  2,  p.  290.  cf.  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  January,  1844,  p.  32. 

^  Works  of  John  Runyan,  1860-1862,  Vol.  3  Introduction,  pp.  29-55. 

3  The  Sources  of  Bunyan’s  Allegories,  Baltimore,  1904. 

*  Cf.  for  instance  the  admirable  discussion  of  Bunyan  and  the  popular 
tradition  in  C.  H.  Firth’s  Essays  Historical  and  Literary  (Oxford,  1938). 
Professor  Firth  has  noted  the  general  resemblance  of  Bunyan’s  and  Bernard’s 
trial  scenes. 

®  See  the  important  chapter  on  sermon  allegory  in  G.  R.  Owst,  Literature 
and  the  Pulpit  in  Medwal  England,  Cambridge,  1933. 
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and  pamphleteers  :  thus  the  vices,  as  prisoners,  could  plead  that 
they  were  wrongfully  accused,  since  they  were  not  the  persons 
named  in  the  indictment,  (b)  that  Bunyan  and  Richard  Bernard 
develop  this  trick  with  a  high  degree  of  legal  realism,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  former  may  be  traced  to  his  acquaintance  with 
courts  from  the  inside,  and  the  concern  of  himself  and  his  wife 
at  the  beginning  of  his  first  imprisonment  to  find  a  means  of 
quashing  the  indictment  and  obtaining  release. 

The  occurrence  of  personified  virtues  and  vices  in  sermons 
and  popular  homiletic  literature  is,  of  course,  very  early.  The 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  are  sufficiently  well  developed  to  make  their 
confessions  to  Repentance  in  Piers  Plowman  before  ever  they 
had  appeared  in  the  flesh  on  the  morality  stage.  As  the  preacher 
embroidered  on  this  dramatization  of  his  moral  teaching,  he 
would  naturally  insist  on  the  power  of  sin  to  come  unawares  upon 
the  soul,  bearing  a  specious  likeness  to  some  duty,  or  at  least  to 
some  harmless  pastime.  In  modern  jargon  he  would  be  concerned 
with  the  mind’s  ability  to  “  rationalize  ”  a  sinful  desire  into  some¬ 
thing  quite  innocuous.  Greed  masquerades  as  prudent  self- 
interest,  gaiety  degenerates  into  wantonness,  and  so  on.  What 
more  natural  than  that  the  preacher  should  illustrate  this 
principle  of  moral  theology  by  showing  the  personifications  he 
already  had  in  his  repertory  assuming  disguises,  wheedling 
their  way  into  man’s  service  as  faithful  retainers,  and  only 
coming  out  in  their  true  colours  when  it  was  too  late?  This 
idea  of  disguise  is  not  so  much  a  literary  adaptation  of  allegory 
as  a  reflection  of  popular  belief  about  human  nature,  like  tlie 
conception  of  each  sin  as  a  personal  force  struggling  to  possess 
the  soul  which  starts  off  the  whole  tradition  of  the  Psychomachia. 
The  Devil  himself  accomplished  the  Fall  of  Man  by  disguise; 
so  his  followers  set  about  tempting  human  beings  in  the  same  way. 
Dr.  Owst  has  brought  to  our  notice  the  following  extract  from 
a  fourteenth  century  sermon  manuscript  on  Sin,  the  Devil's 
daughter : 

And  for  by  cawse  that  the  fende  wolde  marry  hyr  to  tlie 
pepull  of  the  worlde,  he  hathe  seth  on  hyr  a  gay  name  and 
now  sche  is  callyd  “  Honestye  ”.  .  .  Be  well  ware  that 

ye  marry  nat  with  the  dowyetter  of  the  devil !  * 

This  conception  of  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  Devil’s  daughters 
who  is  decked  out  with  a  plausible  appearance  of  good  behaviour 
finds  a  place  in  literature  in  Langland’s  Lady  Meed  who  tries  to 
marry  Conscience.  But  we  must  turn  now  to  the  moralities. 
Although  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  and  other  combinations 

•  M.  S.  Gloucester  Cath.  Libr.  Sermon  for  the  5th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Quoted  in  Owst,  op.  cit.  p.  96. 
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of  vices  were  a  prominent  feature  of  morality  plays  from  The 
Castell  of  Perseverance  onwards,  the  disguise-motive  does  not 
appear  till  we  reach  the  decadence  of  this  drama  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  plot  of  Skelton’s  Magnyfycence"^  depends  on 
disguise.  Clokyd  Colusyon  goes  by  the  name  of  Sober  Sadnesse, 
Crafty  Conveyance  hiwomes  Sure  Surveyance,  Counterfeit 
Countenance  is  turned  into  Good  Demeynance,  Courtly  Abusyon 
into  Lusty  Pleasure,  Fansy  into  Largesse.  These  supplant  Magni¬ 
ficence’s  good  counsellors  and  obtain  the  management  of  his 
affairs.  Under  their  rule  he  soon  falls  from  his  high  estate  and 
is  visited  by  Adversity,  Poverty  and  Despair.  Finally  a  fresh 
group  of  virtues  restore  his  fortunes.  It  is  a  dull  play  and  justly 
forgotten  except  for  the  scene  where  Adversity  and  Poverty  visit 
the  once  great  man,  now  “  spoylyd  from  all  his  goodys  and 
rayment.”  The  figure  of  Poverty,  ragged  and  hobbling,  is  drawn 
with  a  crude  realism,  and  his  advice  to  his  victim  has  the  grim 
levelling  quality  of  mediaeval  exhortations  to  the  highly-pUiced 
to  remember  that  flesh  is  dust : 

Ye,  syr,  now  must  ye  leme  to  lye  harde, 

That  was  wont  to  lye  on  fetherbeddes  of  down; 

Now  must  your  fete  lye  hyer  than  your  crowne. 

But  perhaps  the  most  effective  dramatic  moment  is  the  point 
when  the  catastrophe  is  reached,  and  after  a  single  bitter  gibe 
from  Folly,  Magnificence  knows  his  evil  counsellors  for  what 
they  are.  The  tension  of  this  recognition  scene  is  unfortunately 
considerably  reduced  by  the  long  and  unnecessary  dialogues 
lietween  the  different  vices  which  are  scattered  too  frequently 
around  it.  Yet  the  pathos  of  that  precise  moment  when  the  masks 
are  stripped  off  and  the  hero  is  left  alone  to  await  his  dreadful 
visitants  is  poignantly  conveyed  in  one  simple  line : 

Why,  who  wolde  have  thought  in  you  suche  gyle ! 

Such  a  scene  is  well  adapted  to  the  stage :  one  of  the  oldest 
pleasures  of  the  theatre  is  to  witness  people  who  are  pretending 
to  be  other  people,  and  even  convincing  some  of  their  fellow- 
characters  of  this;  for  it  is  the  dramatic  illusion  carried  to  a 
higher  power.  The  play  within  the  play  is  always  attractive. 
And  so  this  stratagem  of  the  disguised  vice,  originating  in  the 
homiletic  system  of  the  mediaeval  sermon,  found  a  ready  way  into 
moral  plays  and  interludes  and  was  adopted  by  a  professional  man 
of  letters  like  Skelton,  It  is  possible  that  Skelton  was  influenced 
by  the  change  of  names  in  an  interlude  written  ten  or  twenty 
years  earlier,  Henry  Medwall’s  Nature*  This  must  belong  to 

^  Magnyfycence,  ed.  R.  L.  Ramsay,  E.E.T.S.,  1908. 

*A  goodly  interlude  of  Nature.  John  Rastell,  1525?  Ed.  John  Farmer, 
Tudor  and  Stuart  Library,  1908. 
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a  date  not  much  later  than  1500,  if  we  accept  Dr.  Boas’s  con¬ 
jecture  that  Medwall  did  not  long  survive  his  patron  Archbishop 
Morton.®  In  this  play  it  is  the  original  vices  of  the  old  morality 
form,  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  who  change  their  names  in  order 
to  tempt  the  central  character :  however  the  change  is  not  so 
important  for  the  plot  of  the  play  as  in  Magnyfycence.  Covetise 
becomes  Worldly  Affection,  Pride  is  Worship,  Lechery  is  Lust. 
Sloth  is  Ease,  Gluttony  is  Good  Fellowship,  Wrath  is  Manhood, 
and  Envy  is  Disdain. 

In  a  much  later  post-Refonnation  interlude.  New  Custom, 
we  find  the  device  taking  its  place  for  the  first  time  in  the  literature 
of  militant  Protestantism.  New  Custom  is  representative  of  the 
Reformed  religion,  and  the  personifications  of  Romish  wickedness 
plan  to  expose  him  to  the  populace;  Perverse  Doctrine  explains 
his  scheme  thus  to  Ignorance ; 

For  the  better  accomplishing  our  subtlety  pretended, 

It  were  expedient  that  both  our  names  were  amended; 

Ignorance  shall  be  Simplicity,  for  that  comes  very  nigh ; 

And  for  Perverse  Doctrine  I  will  be  called  Sound  Doctrine,  I.*^ 

New  Custom  enters  and  soliloquises  on  the  decay  of  virtue : 
grave  offences  are  minimized  into  trivialities.  His  preacher’s 
rhetoric  provides  the  key  to  the  change  of  names  among  the  vicious 
characters  by  taking  us  back  to  the  sotirce  of  the  convention — 
the  culprit’s  instinctive  casuistry  when  he  sets  about  justifying 
his  behaviour : 

Adultery,  no  vice,  it  is  a  thing  so  rife, 

A  stale  jest  now  to  lie  with  another  man’s  wife! 

For  what  is  that  but  dalliance!  Covetousness  they  call 
Good  husbandry,  when  one  man  would  fain  have  all  .  . 

Whoso  will  be  so  drunken  that  he  scarcely  knoweth  his  way, 

O,  he  is  a  good  fellow,  so  now-a-days  they  say. 

Gluttony  is  hospitality,  while  they  meat  and  drink  spill. 

Which  would  relieve  divers  whom  famine  doth  kill.^* 

The  plot  develops  not  without  rude  humour,  amid  the  tedious 
speeches  of  the  hero.  There  is  a  piece  of  punning  which  recalls 
Langland’s  Avaritia  who  misheard  or  ignorantly  misunderstood 
his  confessor,  and  said  that  the  only  “  restitution  ”  he  had  made 
was  when  he  rifled  the  packs  of  certain  pedlars“  : 

®  Fulgens  mid  Lucres,  ed.  F.  S.  Boas  and  A.  W.  Reed,  1^26. 
Introduction,  xvii. 

new  enterlude  no  less  wittie  then  pleasant,  entituled  New  Custonie 
W.  Haw  for  A.  Veale,  1573.  I  have  used  the  text  given  in  Dodsley’s  Old 
Plays,  ed,  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  Vol.  3.  There  is  also  an  edition  by  J.  S.  Farmer 
in  die  Tudor  Facsimile  Texts  (1908). 

New  Custom,  p.  13. 

^New  Custom,  p.  16. 

Piers  Plojvman.  B-text,  passus  v.  pp.  232-7. 
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Perverse  Doctrine:  What  is  thy  name,  then?  I  pray 
thee  make  declaration. 

New  Custom  :  In  faith,  my  name  is  Primitive  Constitution. 

Perv.  Doc.  :  Who?  who,  Prava  Corustitutio}  even  so  I 
thought,/!  wist  that  it  was  some  such  thing  of  nought.^^ 

Subsequently  Perverse  Doctrine  urges  Cruelty  and  Avarice,  who 
are  to  be  his  helpers,  to  adopt  counterfeit  names  like  himself  : 

Cruelty  :  What  then  shall  I,  Cruelty,  be  called  in  your 
judgment? 

Perv.  Doc.  :  Many,  Justice  with  Severity,  a  virtue  most 
excellent. 

Avarice  :  And  what  will  you  tei-m  Avarice,  T  pray  you 
let  me  hear? 

Perv.  Doc.  :  Even  Frugality,  for  to  that  virtue  it  cometh 
most  near.^® 

Indeed,  the  slender  borderline  between  good  management  and  the 
sin  of  covetousness  provided  the  most  successful  satire  of  all  these 
transformations.  The  new  economic  problems  raised  by  usuiy 
and  the  enclosure  of  common  lands  made  commercial  greed, 
masquerading  as  the  new  Puritan  virtue  of  thrift,  an  absorbing 
subject  for  the  social  satirist;  and  there  were  always  writers 
within  the  Puritan  ranks  ready  to  point  out  this  tendency. 

New  Custom  has  the  inevitable  happy  ending.  Perverse 
Doctrine  is  converted  by  Light  of  the  Gospel  who  says  that  hence¬ 
forth  he  shall  be  called  Sincere  Doctrine.  We  turn  now  from 
sixteenth  century  interludes  to  the  Puritan  prose  allegory  of  a 
century  later.  There  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon,  and 
before  Bunyan’s  Holy  IV or  Richard  Bernard  had  given  an 
account  of  the  troubles  of  Mansoul  on  a  more  parochial  scale 
in  The  Isle  of  Man}*  Instead  of  Bunyan’s  epic  of  wars  and 
revoluitions,  his  book  reduces  the  activity  of  sin  to  a  dry  little 
police-court  case.  The  chief  merit  of  Bernard’s  work  is  the 
ingenuity  with  which  he  works  out  his  allegorical  trial  “  according 
to  the  Lawes  of  England.”  The  apparatus  of  a  trial,  like  the 
idea  of  temptation,  is  possessed  of  an  intrinsic  dramatic  interest. 
How  many  dull  plays  and  films  have  been  redeemed  for  popular 

14  New  Custom,  p.  22. 

1®  New  Custom,  p.  40. 

!•  The  Isle  of  Matt  or,  The  Legall  Proceeding  in  Man-shire  against 
Sinne.  Wherein  by  way  of  a  continued  Allegorie,  the  chiefe  Malefactours 
disturbing  both  Church  and  Common-Wealth,  are  Detected  and  Attacked; 
with  their  Arraignement  and  Judiciall  triall,  according  to  the  Lawes  of 
England  ...  by  R.  B.,  Rector  of  Batcomb,  in  Somers.  References  are  to 
the  ninth  edition.  London,  printed  by  G.  M.  for  Edward  Blackmore,  1634. 
The  first  edition  was  published  in  1627. 
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tastes  by  the  clash  of  wits  in  a  trial  scene?  Once  again  the 
interludes  had  anticipated  the  idea  of  putting  the  vices  on  trial 
(one  might  go  back  further  and  find  a  suggestion  of  the  thing  in 
Langland’s  Confession  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins).  In  Liberality 
and  Prodigality  at  the  end  of  the  play,  Prodigality,  the  villain, 
is  seized  by  the  Tipstaves  and  brought  before  the  Judge.  The 
Clerk  reads  out  his  indictment  as  follows  : — 

Prodigality,  hold  up  thy  hand. 

Thou  art  indited  here  by  the  name  of  Prodigality, 

For  that  thou,  the  fourth  day  of  February, 

In  the  three  and  fortie  yeare  of  the  properous  raigne 
Of  F.lizabeth,  our  dread  Soveraigne, 

By  the  grace  of  God,  of  England,  France,  and  Irelatid  Queene, 
Defender  of  the  faith,  &c. 

Together  with  the  other  malefactors  yet  unknowne. 

At  Highgate,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  aforesaid. 

Didst  felloniously  take  from  one  Tenacity, 

Of  the  parish  of  Pancridge,  yeoman,  in  the  said  County, 

One  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  silver  starling. 

And  also,  how  thyself,  the  said  Prodigalitie, 

With  a  sword,  price  twenty  shillings,  then  and  there  cruelly 
Didst  give  the  saide  Tenacitie  upon  the  head 
One  mortal  wound,  wherof  hee  is  now  dead. 

Contrary  to  the  Queene’s  peace,  her  Crowne,  and  dignitie.^'^ 

Prodigality  is  condemned  to  be  hanged,  but  pleads  for  mercy 
and  repents  of  his  wicked  life.  The  Judge  decrees  that  his 
(lunishment  may  “  in  sc»ne  imrt  be  qualified.” 

Bernard’s  trial  in  the  Second  Part  of  his  book  is  more 
realistically  detailed  than  this ;  it  also  has  a  number  of  features 
which  reappear  at  the  trial  of  the  Diabolonians  in  The  Holy  War, 
one  of  them  being  the  convention  of  the  disguised  vice.  Some 
vicious  prisoners  plead  that  they  are  accused  under  wrong  names. 
And  here  the  convention  finds  a  firm  basis  “  according  to  the 
I^wes  of  England  ” ;  for  in  English  criminal  law  extreme 
l)recision  was  required  in  the  wording  of  the  indictment.  A 
misnomer — inaccurate  naming  or  entitling  of  the  prisoner — could 
enable  the  defence  to  plead  that  the  whole  indictment  was  invalid, 
and  the  case  could  not  go  forward  until  a  new  bill  had  been 
drawn  up : 

Indictments  must  have  a  precise  and  sufficient  certainty. 
By  statute  1  Heurj’  V.  c.  5  all  indictments  must  set  forth 
the  Christian  name,  simame  and  addition  of  the  state  and 
degree,  mystery,  town,  or  place,  and  the  county  of  the 
offender :  and  all  this  to  identify  his  person.'* 

A  pleasant  conudie  shotving  the  contention  betweene  LiberalUit  and 
Prodigalitie,  1602.  (Malone  Society  Reprint,  1913,  F.3.) 

1*  Blackstone,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  1766-69,  iv.  Chap. 
2.1,  p.  301.  Cf.  Holdsworth,  History  of  English  Laiv,  iv.,  p.  531  (1924). 
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A  plea  in  abatement  is  principally  for  a  misnomer,  a  wrong 
name,  or  a  false  addition  to  the  prisoner.  .  ,  .  And,  if  either 
fact  is  found  by  a  jury,  then  the  indictment  shall  be  abated, 
as  writs  or  declaration  may  be  in  civil  actions  .  .  .  but  in 
the  end  there  is  little  advantage  accruing  to  the  prisoner 
by  means  of  these  dilatory  pleas,  because,  if  the  exception 
be  allowed,  a  new  bill  of  indictment  may  be  framed.^® 

So  far  Blackstone,  writing  over  a  century  later,  when  a  statute 
of  William  and  Mary  had  done  something  to  cut  away  the  cluster 
of  impediments  which  hung  around  the  drawing  up  of  a  satis¬ 
factory  indictment.  But  according  to  Sir  William  Holdsworth, 
dilatory  pleas,  such  as  quibbling  over  the  names  in  the  indictment, 
were  an  important  loop-hole  for  offenders  in  the  seventeenth 
centuiy.®®  And  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  great  Restoration 
judge.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that  “  More  offenders  escape  by  the 
over-easy  ear  given  to  indictments  than  by  any  other  means  ”  (he 
is  referring  to  the  slackness  of  grand  juries  in  approving  without 
proper  scrutirw  a  private  accusation  presented  in  the  name  of 
the  King  and  finding  it  billa  vera — a  just  indictment).  And  Hale, 
when  as  one  of  the  justices  at  the  Bedford  Assizes  he  was 
approached  by  Bunyan’s  wife  about  her  husband’s  imprisonment, 
advised  her  to  obtain  a  writ  of  error.  Bunyan,  before  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  had  been  convicted  on  his  own  evidence  under 
tlie  old  Elizabethan  Conventicle  Act  of  1593. 

Then  said  Judge  Hates,  I  am  sorry,  woman,  that  1  can  do 
thee  no  good ;  thou  must  do  one  of  those  three  things  afore¬ 
said;  namely,  either  to  apply  thyself  to  the  King,  or  sue  out 
his  pardon,  or  get  a  writ  of  error ;  but  a  writ  of  error  will 
be  cheapest.®^ 

In  Bernard,  when  his  villains  Old  Man,  Mistress  Heart  etc. 
who  have  caused  disorder  in  Manshire,  are  brought  to  trial, 
great  care  is  given  to  the  preliminary  “  finding  a  true  bill  ’’  by  the 
grand  jury.  “  The  Judge  is  a  Judge  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  in 
the  Circuit  where  he  is  appointed  to  sit.”**  We  are  told  that 
"  Quick-sightednesse  (the  fcng’s  Attorn^)  will  soon  espie  an 
error  in  pleading,  and  Divine  Reason  will  inforce  a  just  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  so  move  the  Judge  to  give  sentence  according  to  equity 
and  right.”**  The  indictment  is  framed  by  Repentance,  the 
Complaintant,  and  laid  before  a  Grand  Jury  composed  of  “  the 

w  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  iv..  Chap.  23,  pp.  328,  111. 

Holckworth,  History,  iii,  pp.  614-631  (1923):  ix,  pp.  268-269. 

*1/1  Relation  of  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr.  John  Runyan.  “  A  discourse 
l>eiween  my  Wife  and  the  Judges.” 

^Isle  of  Man,  pp.  93-4. 

**  Isle  of  Man,  p.  100. 
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Holy  Men  of  God,  whose  writings  are  the  Holy  Scriptures.” 
the  finding  of  a  true  bill  is  followed  by  the  arraignment,  and  “the 
Prisoners  are  brought  forth  chained  together,  and  set  to  the 
Rarre  before  the  Judge.”  They  begin  their  delaying  tactics  by 
challenging  the  jury,  another  accepted  right  of  the  accused  which 
was  often  employed  to  spin  out  a  case.  When  Old  Man  is 
charged,  he  pleads  not  guilty,  and  is  sentenced  to  be  crucified. 
Mistress  Heart  is  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  under 
Master  New-Man  the  keeper.  And  Wilful  Will  is  bound  to  his 
good  behaviour  and  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  custody  of  the 
same  gaoler.  So  far  all  the  pleas  have  been  of  not  guilty,  and 
when  Covetousness  is  brought  to  the  bar  he  offers  the  same 
plea.  But  at  the  end  of  his  long  trial  he  denies  the  indictment 
and  says  his  real  name  is  Thrift : 

My  Lord,  I  am  indited  by  a  wrong  name,  my  name  (My 
Lord)  is  Thrift,  and  not  Covetousnesse,  as  all  this  while  my 
Adversaries  have  borne  your  Lordship  in  hand.” 

The  Judge  finds  from  his  clerk.  Experience,  that  Covetousness 
was  the  name  the  prisoner  gave  at  his  first  examination  and  thus 
exposes  the  stratagem.  But  the  proper  place  for  such  a  dilatory 
plea  would  have  been  immediately  after  the  indictment  had  been 
read  over  to  the  prisoner.  There  is  a  slight  flaw  in  the  otherwise 
consistent  realism  of  procedure.  Bunyan  in  The  Holy  War  has 
captured  even  more  admirably  than  Bernard  the  atmosphere  of 
legal  proceedings,  and  also  twice  employs  the  plea  of  a  misnomer 
in  the  proper  place.  No  doubt  three  appearances  in  court  on  a 
criminal  charge,  and  endless  discussions  with  his  wife  and  others 
about  a  means  of  ending  his  first  imprisonment,  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  mystery  of  pleading,  and  specially  knowledge¬ 
able  about  those  errors  in  the  indictment  which  were  often  the 
salvation  of  seventeenth  century  prisoners. 

In  The  Holy  War  the  trial  follows  the  defeat  of  the 
Diabolonians  and  the  liberation  of  the  city  by  Emanuel.  The 
prisoners  are  brought  in  ”  pinioned  and  chained  together  as  the 
custom  of  the  Town  of  Mansoul  was.”  It  was  also  the  English 
custom  in  treason  cases,*®  and  Bernard  had  observed  it  in  Man- 
shire  as  we  have  seen.  The  pleas  are  of  not  guilty  until  False- 
Peace  is  sent  to  the  bar  : 

Mr.  Faise-Peace,  Thou  art  here  indicted  by  the  name  of 
False  Peace,  an  intruder  upon  the  Town  of  Mansoul,  for 

Isle  of  Man,  103. 

^^  Isle  of  Man,  p.  106. 

Isle  of  Man,  pp.  113-14. 

Isle  of  Man,  p.  202. 

Rlackstone,  Commentaries,  iv,  p.  317. 
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that  thou  didst  most  wickedly  and  satanically  bring,  hold,  and 
keep  the  Town  of  Mansoul,  both  in  her  Apostasy  and  in  her 
hellish  rebellion,  in  a  false,  groundless,  and  dangerous  peace, 
and  damnable  security.  .  .  .  What  sayest  thou?  Art  thou 
guilty  of  this  Indictment  or  not? 

Then  said  Mr.  False-Peace,  Gentlemen,  and  you,  now 
appointed  to  be  my  Judges,  I  acknowledge  that  my  name  is 
Mr,  Peace,  but  that  my  name  is  False-Peace  I  utterly  deny. 
If  your  honours  will  please  to  send  for  any  that  do  intimately 
know  me,  or  for  the  midwife  that  laid  my  mother  of  me,  or 
for  the  gossips  that  were  at  my  christning,  they  will  any, 
or  all  of  them  prove  that  my  name  is  not  False-Peace  but 
Peace.  Wherefore,  I  cannot  plead  to  this  Inditement,  for¬ 
asmuch  as  my  name  is  not  inserted  therein.  And  as  is  my 
true  name,  so  also  are  my  conditions.  I  was  always  a  man 
that  loved  to  live  at  quiet,  and  what  I  loved  myself,  that  I 
thought  others  might  love  also.  Wherefore,  when  I  saw  any 
of  my  neighbours  to  labour  under  a  disquieted  mind,  I 
endeavoured  to  help  them  what  I  could,  and  instances  of 
this  good  temper  of  mine  many  I  could  give.®® 

He  does,  and  a  delightful  legal  pantomime  ensues.  The  clerk  bids 

the  crier  make  a  proclamation  : 

O  yes,  forasmuch  as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  hath  denied 
his  name  to  be  that  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Inditement,  the 
court  requireth,  that  if  there  be  any  in  this  place  that  can 
give  information  to  the  court  of  the  original  and  right  name 
of  the  prisoner,  they  would  come  forth  and  give  in  their 
evidence,  for  the  prisoner  stands  upon  his  own  innocency.*® 

Then  Search-truth  and  Vouch-truth  come  into  the  court  and  say 

that  they  know  the  prisoner.  Search-truth  declares  : 

My  Lord,  I  know,  and  have  known,  this  man  from  a  child, 
and  can  attest  that  his  name  is  False-Peace.  I  knew  his 
father,  his  name  was  Mr.  Flatter,  and  his  mother  before  she 
was  married  was  called  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Soothup.  .  .  . 
I  was  his  playfellow  only  I  was  somewhat  older  than  he; 
and  when  his  mother  did  use  to  call  him  home  from  his  play, 
she  used  to  say,  False-Peace,  False-Peace,  come  home  qui^ 
or  I’ll  fetch  you.  ...  I  can  remember  that  when  his  mother 
did  use  to  sit  at  the  door  with  him,  or  did  play  with  him  in 
her  arms,  she  would  call  him  twenty  times  together.  My  little 
False-Peace,  my  pretty  False-Peace.  .  .  O  my  little  bird 
False-Peace ;  and  how  I  do  love  my  child.  The  gossips  also 
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know  it  iff  thus,  though  he  has  had  the  face  to  deny  it  in  • 
open  court.^ 

The  evidence  is  too  damning  and  False-Peace  is  condemned.  A 
little  later  Pitiless  pleads  “Not  guilty  of  pitilessness;  all  I  did 
was  to  cheer-up  according  to  my  name,  for  my  name  is  not 
Pitiless,  but  Cheer-up;  and  I  could  not  abide  to  see  Mansoul 
incline  to  melancholy.”  However  Knowledge  explains  to  the 
court  that  "  these  Diabolonians  love  to  counterfeit  their  names ; 
Mr.  Covetousness  covers  himself  with  the  name  of  Good- 
husbandry,  or  the  like :  Mr.  Pride  can,  when  need  is,  calls  him¬ 
self  Mr.  Neat,  Mr.  Handsotne  or  the  like,  and  so  of  all  the  rest 
of  them.” 

After  the  trial,  in  the  episode  of  the  hiring  fair,  when  certain 
Diabolonians  try  to  obtain  employment  in  reformed  Mansoul, 
Covetousness  does  indeed  change  his  name  to  Prudent  Thrifty. 
With  him  on  market-day  appear  the  Lord  Lasciviousness  and  the 
l^rd  Anger,  giving  themselves  out  to  be  respectively  Harmless- 
mirth  and  Good-zeal :  “  three  lusty  fellows  they  were  to  look  on 
and  they  were  clothed  in  sheep’s  russet.”  Mr.  Mind  hires  Prudent 
'Fhrifty,  Mr.  Godly-fear  takes  on  Good-zeal,  and  the  Lord 
Wilbewill  makes  Harmless-mirth  his  lackey,  “  because  Lent  was 
almost  out.” 

Between  Bernard’s  and  Bunyan’s  allegories,  in  the  Civil 
War,  Richard  Overton  the  Leveller  made  use  of  legal  misnomer 
in  a  trial  scene  very  similar  to  those  in  the  other  Puritan  allegorists. 
His  pamphlet  The  Arraignment  of  Mr.  Persecution.^  (1645)  is  a 
shot  in  the  war  waged  by  the  left-wing  sectaries  and  others 
against  the  powers  of  press  censorship  assumed  by  the  Assembly 
of  Divines — the  war  in  which  Milton’s  Areopagitica  struck  the 
most  famous  blow.  Mr.  Persecution  is  arrested  and  put  to  his 
trial ;  at  first  he  tries  to  make  out  that  in  reality  he  is  Present 
Reformation.^'*  But  there  is  none  of  the  rich  detail  which  gives 
permanence  to  Bunyan’s  far  more  artistic  use  of  the  same  morality 
convention.  He  found  the  trick  already  developed  along  the  lines 
of  legal  realism  by  Bernard,  and  polished  it  up  even  more,  giving 
it  a  much  stronger  verisimilitude  by  working  in  the  change  of 
name  as  a  plea  of  abatement  by  the  prisoners  on  the  grounds  of 
misnomer.®® 

{Continued  on  p.  48.) 

^  The  Holy  War,  pp.  308-9.  Cf.  the  later  trial  of  Evil-questioning  (pp. 
•119-420)  where  tlie  procedure  is  repeated. 

32  The  Holy  War,  pp.  348-50. 

33  Facs.  text  in  Haller,  Tracts  on  Liberty  in  the  Puritan  Revolution, 
New  York,  1933.  Vol.  3. 

3*  The  Arraignment  of  Mr.  Persecution,  p.  34. 

3*  The  Isle  of  Mon,  pp.  151-2. 


The  late  Rev.  E.  K.  Jones,  D.D. 

WALES  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
sons  and  leaders  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  E.  K.  Jones,  D.D., 
of  Wrexham,  to  write  an  adequate  memoir  of  whom  would 
entail  the  task  of  recording  the  history  of  most  of  the  movements 
that  have  featured  in  the  life  of  the  principality  during  the  past 
six  decades. 

Bom  at  Biyn  Du  near  Kenffig  Hill,  Glamorganshire,  in  1863, 
his  family  moved  to  Blaenllechau  in  the  Rhondda  Valley  whilst 
he  was  still  an  infant.  Here  he  began  to  preach,  and  later  he 
became  a  student  at  the  Pontypool  Baptist  College  and  Cardiff 
University  College.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  Calfaria  Church, 
Merthyr  Vale,  in  1889,  from  whence  he  moved  to  the  Tabernacle, 
Brymbo,  in  1891,  and  thence  to  the  Tabernacle,  Cefn  Mawr  in 
1913.  In  1934  he  retired  from  the  active  ministry  and  made  his 
home  at  Wrexham.  He  died  on  July  19th,  and  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  Wrexham  Public  Cemetery. 

“E.K.”,  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  was  one  of  God’s 
greatest  gifts  to  Wales,  and  especially  to  the  Welsh  Baptist  Union 
(luring  this  century.  His  ministry  was  not  confined  to  his  own 
denomination  nor,  indeed,  to  the  principality.  He  was  a  national 
figure,  loved  by  all  Welshmen  who  interest  themselves  in  the  things 
that  matter,  and  he  was  well  known  outside  his  native  land 
for  his  many  sterling  qualities. 

The  spheres  in  which  he  laboured  and  the  many  offices  that 
he  held  are  a  sure  clue  to  his  personality  and  afford  us  a  clear 
insight  to  his  beliefs  and  convictions.  He  served  on  the  Council 
of  the  Welsh  Baptist  Union  for  over  forty  years  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union  in  1928.  He  occupied  the  presidential  chair  of 
the  Denbigh,  Flint  and  Merionethshire  Baptist  Association  for 
two  periods,  an  honour  rarely  bestowed  twice  upon  the  same 
person.  He  was  Wales’  representative  at  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance  and  acted  as  Welsh  secretary  to  the  Alliance.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  secretary  of*  the  Welsh  Committee  of  the  Baptist 
Missionaiy  Scxiety  and  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Council,  and 
in  1934  he  became  chairman  of  the  B.M.S.,  the  very  first 
Welshman  to  be  honoured  with  that  office. 

In  addition  to  the  yeoman  service  which  he  rendered  to  his 
own  denomination  he  took  an  active  part  in  social  and  educational 
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movements  and  reform.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Denbighshire 
Educational  Committee,  chairman  of  the  School  Board,  governor 
of  Wrexham  Grove  Park  School,  and  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  University  of  Wales.  That  university  bestowed  upon  him 
its  highest  theological  honour  for  his  services  to  Welsh  education 
and  other  social  reforms. 

His  wide  interests  reveal  that  he  firmly  believed  that  Christ’s 
Crown  Rights  extended  over  the  whole  of  life,  religious  and 
secular,  individual  and  communal.  A  cloistered  religion  appealed 
little  to  him.  Possessing  a  deep  personal  piety  he  also  believed 
that  the  Gospel  was  a  power  that  could  mould  and  fashion  life  in 
its  entirety,  and  that  its  message  was  revelant  to  the  daily  affairs 
of  the  individual  and  the  community. 

Dr.  Jones’  chief  interests  were  centred  upon  three  move¬ 
ments  :  education,  temperance  and  peace.  His  contribution  to 
the  development  of  educational  facilities  in  Denbighshire  was 
munificent.  He  lived  in  stormy  times  when  issues  had  to  be 
fought,  and  throughout  his  long  ministry  took  an  active  part  in 
every  conflict  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  our  present 
educational  system.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  free  education 
and  of  equal  facilities  for  all,  but  he  also  refused  to  forsake  the 
traditional  Free  Church  position  that  religious  teaching  should 
be  the  work  of  the  Churches  and  not  of  the  secular  authority  in 
state  schools.  A  pamphlet  on  this  subject  of  which  he  was  a  joint 
author,  and  which  was  published  in  1930,  is  still  well  worth 
reading,  since  it  clearly  shows  that  the  authors  forsaw  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  have  arisen  since  religious  instruction  became  part 
of  the  schools'  curriculum.  Dr.  Jones  published  a  valuable  book 
in  1933  on  The  Story  of  Education  in  a  Welsh  Border  Parish 
in  which  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  wider  story  of  education  in 
our  land  through  the  narrow  window  of  a  particular  district. 
He  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  mere  theoretical  study  of  educa¬ 
tional  matters.  Being  a  member  of  many  educational  boards  and 
councils  he  was  able  to  influence  the  course  of  educational  develop¬ 
ments  throughout  a  great  area  of  North  Wales,  and  to  give  very 
practical  help  to  many  scores  of  school  pupils  and  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  enter  into  the  realm  of  higher  education.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  we  could  not  turn  back  the  clock  and  return  to  the 
secular  idea  of  day  school  education  which  Dr,  Jones  advocated, 
nevertheless,  educationalists  would  have  avoided  certain  pitfalls 
had  more  attention  been  given  to  what  he  wrote.  If  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  insists  upon  claiming  enormous  sums  of  public 
money  to  renovate  and  build  schools  we  may  even  yet  be  compelled 
to  fight  once  more  the  battle  in  which  men  like  Dr.  Jones  were 
-engaged  in  years  gone  by. 

His  second  interest  outside  what  we  might  term  the  religious 
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sphere,  was  the  temperance  movement.  He  was  in  very  truth 
the  Grand  Knight  of  Temperance.  He  had  witnessed  the  rise 
of  the  temperance  movement  in  Wales  almost  from  its  very  incep¬ 
tion,  and  had  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  cause  from  his 
earliest  years.  When  he  began  his  ministry  many  of  the  older 
ministers  looked  askance  at  the  temperance  movement,  and  he 
had  witnessed  many  tragic  cases  of  ministers  who  possessed  in¬ 
comparable  gifts,  but  who  had  been  brought  low  by  drink.  The 
young  E.K.  had  vowed,  as  had  the  young  Lincoln  with  regard 
to  the  Slave  Trade,  that  “he  would  hit  this  evil  and  hit  hard.” 
The  Drink  Trade  soon  came  to  know  how  hard  he  could  hit. 
By  his  books  and  pamphlets,  and  especially  by  his  advocacy  of 
the  temperance  cause  on  platform  and  in  licensing  sessions,  he 
fought  a  ceaseless  battle.  His  victories  were  numerous  and 
remarkable.  It  is  to  such  men  as  Dr.  Jones  that  Wales  is  indebted 
for  the  Sunday  Closing  Act,  and  today,  when  the  supporters  of 
the  Drink  Trade  are  eagerly  crusading  to  repeal  that  Act  we 
need  to  be  baptised  with  the  spirit  of  the  temperance  pioneers. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  appeal  to  our  Baptist  friends  outside 
Wales  to  approach  their  Parliamentary  Representatives  and  secure 
their  opposition  to  any  attempt  made  in  Parliament  to  repeal  the 
Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Act.  Whatever  Dr.  Jones  undertook  to  do 
he  did  it  with  his  whole  heart  and  ability.  He  did  not  simply  rely 
upon  an  innate  hatred  of  any  movement  which  he  opposed,  and 
still  less  was  he  moved  by  blind  prejudice.  Thus  in  the  cause 
of  temperance  he  gave  many  years  of  patient  study  to  the  question, 
and  became  an  authority  both  on  the  history  of  the  movement  in 
Britain  and  overseas,  and  on  the  legal  questions  involved.  He  knew 
the  Licensing  Laws  as  well  as  any  solicitor,  and  time  and  again 
met  many  able  advocates  in  court.  At  one  such  session  the 
managing  director  of  a  brewery  was  heard  to  remark,  “  That 
man  is  ten  times  better  than  our  man.”  Dr.  Jones  published  a 
very  valuable  handbook  on  The.  Bible  and  Temperance,  and 
contributed  many  erudite  and  telling  articles  to  periodicals  in 
defence  of  the  temperance  cause. 

His  third  great  interest  was  the  Peace  Movement.  To  write 
his  biography  would  entail  the  writing  of  the  history  of  the 
Pacifist  Movement  in  Wales,  for  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
that  movement,  and  amongst  the  ablest  of  its  advocates.  From  the 
days  of  Henry  Richards  of  Tregaron,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Peace  Movement,  Wales  has  possessed  a  strong  pacifist  tradition. 
The  1914-1918  war  broke  in  upon  this  tradition.  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  those  tragic  days,  was  able  to 
bring  over  the  whole  principality  almost  to  a  man  on  to  the  side 
of  war.  But  even  he  failed  to  convince  a  handful  of  men  who 
.stood  fast  to  the  Henry  Richards’  tradition.  We  remember  Dr. 
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Puleston  Jones,  Dr.  Thomas  Rees,  Dr  E,  K.  Jones  and  others 
who  could  be  mentioned.  Their  voice  was  but  a  still  small  vmce 
amidst  the  tumult  of  war,  but  it  was  never  completely  silenced. 
They  were  an  unpopular  group  of  men,  who  sufferefl 
reproaches  and  even  persecution  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow 
Welshmen,  but  they  refused  to  be  silenced.  They  addressed 
public  meetings  throughout  the  principality,  they  wrote  regularly 
to  the  press,  they  published  books  and  attended  tribunals  in 
support  of  objectors,  they  visited  camps  and  prisons.  At  one 
time  Dr.  Jones  had  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  objectors  on  his 
list,  with  whom  he  corresponded  regularly.  He  had  been  their 
able  advocate  when  they  had  appeared  before  the  tribunals.  Dr. 
Jones  pays  tribute  both  to  tribunal  personnel  and  the  great 
majority  of  military  officers  for  the  gentlemanly  way  in  whi^  lie 
was  received  by  them.  He  had  no  quarrel  with  men,  his  quarrel 
was  with  war  itself.  He  had  learnt  the  difficult  art  of  hating 
war  without  hating  the  men  who,  by  reason  of  circumstances, 
were  compelled  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  prosecution  of  war. 

The  pacifism  of  this  Welsh  Peace  Group  was  not  based 
upon  any  political  considerations.  Neither  was  it  due  to  the 
teaching  of  Tolstoy  although  they  had  made  a  careful  study  of  hi.< 
writings.  These  men  opposed  war  because  of  their  deep  religious 
convictions.  Their  teaching  was  the  New  Testament.  They  had 
carefully  thought  out  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the  Master’s 
teaching  as  they  understood  it.  Having  seen  what  they  firmly 
believed  to  be  the  Lord’s  will  in  the  matter,  they  never  wavered. 
Their  pacifism  was  heroic.  They  believed  that  love  was  the  law 
of  life,  and  that  it  was  a  far  better  thing  to  suffer,  and  if  need  be 
to  die,  with  words  of  love  upon  one’s  lips,  even  as  Jesus  Himself 
had  done,  than  to  suffer  and  die  with  weapons  of  war  in  one's 
hands.  Pacifism  to  them  did  not  mean  passivity.  Dr.  Jones,  in 
fact,  was  the  greatest  fighter  that  some  of  us  ever  knew.  He 
was  militant  in  the  service  of  peace,  and  in  that  warfare  sustained 
many  wounds.  But  he  lived  and  died  a  happy  warrior. 

Space  forbids  us  to  write  at  any  length  of  Dr.  Jones  as  an 
historian  and  research  scholar.  He  possessed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  private  libraries  in  Wales.  Throughout  his  life  he 
had  been  a  keen  collector  and  a  student  of  rare  publications,  and 
in  his  library  were  to  be  seen  literary  treasures  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  principality.  We  are  given  to  understand  that 
in  accordance  with  his  wish,  these  rare  books  will  now  go  to  the 
National  Library  at  Aberystwyth.  He  was  an  able  historian, 
and  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  history  of  Welsh  Baptists. 
His  very  last  contribution  to  Welsh  literature  was  a  series  of  well- 
informed  and  well  written  studies  of  Welsh  Baptist  Fathers.  It 
is  his  careful  study  of  Welsh  Baptist  traditions  that  accounts  for 
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the  fact  that  he  remained  throughout  his  life  a  strict  Baptist  and 
a  staunch  defender  of  Close  Communion,  upon  which  subjects 
he  wrote  an  able  memorandum  when  the  Baptist  Union  Council 
were  considering  Baptist  Polity.  He  was  a  forceful  advocate  of 
the  strict  position  and  was  unafraid  to  argue  its  case  in  the 
higher  courts  of  the  denomination.  And  he  was  a  conference 
speaker  of  no  mean  calibre. 

Could  any  man  in  Wales  have  proposed  so  many  resolutions 
at  conferences  as  did  Dr.  E.  K.  Jones?  Wales,  unfortunately,  has 
the  reputation  for  being  the  “  land  of  resolutions  and  of  protests,” 
and  Welsh  conferences,  religious  and  secular,  have  often  been  the 
joke  of  play  writers.  The  danger  in  Wales  has  been  to  rest  content 
with  resolutions,  and  to  believe  that  every  issue  is  settled  when 
once  a  resolution,  unanimous  or  otherwise,  has  been  passed,  and 
duly  written  into  the  minute  book  by  the  minute  secretary. 
Someone  has  pointed  out  that  the  singular  form  of  a  word  is 
often  far  stronger  than  the  plural  form.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
the  word  “  resolutions.”  Resolutions  without  resolution  are 
disastrous.  Dr.  E.  K.  Jones  was  well  aware  of  this.  He  was  not 
only  a  man  of  resolutions  but  was  also  a  resolute  man.  Never 
did  he  rest  content  with  the  mere  passing  of  a  resolution  through 
conference,  he  also  resolved  to  see  the  resolution  carried  out 
however  much  that  would  cost  him  in  labour  and  expense.  Reso¬ 
lutions,  to  him,  were  matters  upon  which  one  must  act.  That 
accounted  for  his  own  active  life.  One  is  amazed  at  the  colossal 
tasks  he  attempted,  and  is  still  more  amazed  at  his  great 
achievements. 

The  source  and  inspiration  of  his  whole  activity  lay  in  his 
deep  religious  convictions.  We  have  not  spoken  of  Dr.  Jones 
as  a  preacher.  It  is  true  that  he  will  not  be  ranked  amongst  the 
great  and  popular  preachers  of  Wales  in  his  generation.  He  had 
not  the  oratorial  gifts  with  which  some  men  have  been  endued. 
Nevertheless  he  was  a  most  able  preacher,  and  a  man  of  deep 
convictions  who  possessed  a  great  conception  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  He  was  well  versed  in  theology  and  in  Christian  ethics, 
and  his  preaching  was  powerful  and  ri^ly  blessed  by  the  Lord 
whom  he  loved  so  well  and  served  so  faithfully.  In  Wales  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  great  divine,  but  in  our  sorrow  we  give 
thanks  to  God  for  his  gift  to  the  principality  in  Dr.  E.  K.  Jones. 

T.  Ellis  Jones. 
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Ernest  Renan  and  To-day. 

"  I  \D  the  majority  of  English  readers  these  days,  Ernest  Renan 
1  is  known  for  the  succks  de  scandale  of  his  Vie  de  Jisus 
some  ninety  years  ago,  and  the  sentimental  rhapsodies  of  his 
Souvemrs  (FEnfance  et  de  Jeun&sse  published  in  his  old  age. 
Hut  there  are  countless  other  elements  present  in  the  writings  of 
that  versatile  and  unpredictable  Frenchman  which  today  are 
frequently  forgotten.  Besides  his  sustained  programme  of 
research  in  Semitic  studies,  he  contributed  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mcmdes  and  le  Journal  des  Debats  over  a  period  of  many  years 
articles  which  revealed  a  penetrating  insight  into  the  causes  of 
French  demoralisation  and  “  intellectual  stoppage  ”  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Nor  was  his  criticism  merely  a  diagnosis  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  wrong.  He  sought,  too,  to  emphasise  those 
aspects  of  French  life  and  character  which  made  for  intellectual 
and  spiritual  well-being,  and  by  encouraging  the  nation  to  develop 
them,  to  realise  his  dream  of  a  nobler,  stronger,  more  earnest 
I'rance  emerging  regenerate  from  the  holocaust  of  the  French 
Revolution.  If,  later,  his  vision  deteriorated  into  a  kaleido-scopic 
view  of  life  as  Vanity  Fair,  in  which  the  old  Epicurean  could 
indulge  vicariously  his  belated  taste  for  sensuous  pleasures, 
nevertheless,  there  broke  in  constantly,  even  upon  the  most 
grotesque  of  his  fantasia,  as  in  his  Dialogues  Philosophiques, 
flashes  of  acute  intuition,  amounting  almost  to  prescience. 

As  a  student  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  Hegel  and  Herder, 
he  had  early  learned  to  look  upon  Germany  as  his  spiritual  home. 
For  years  he  held  before  the  “  frivolous  ”  French  public  the 
example  of  German  earnestness  in  religion,  education,  science 
and  home  life.  The  future  of  France  depended  on  an  infiltration 
of  just  those  Teutonic  qualities  which,  in  the  past,  had,  from  time 
to  time,  renewed  her  reserves  of  energy.  Moreover,  the  future  of 
V'urope,  and,  indeed,  of  the  world,  depended  on  a  moral,  cultural 
and  political  alliance  of  France,  Germany  and  England.  He 
already  foresaw  in  1870  the  need  for  the  union  of  Western 
Europe.  Renan’s  words  have  for  us  in  1950  a  startling 
familiarity : — 

“  It  had  been  my  dream  to  work,  as  far  as  my  feeble  resources 
would  allow,  for  the  intellectual,  moral  and  political  alliance 
of  Germany  and  France,  an  alliance  involving  that  of 
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England,  constituting  a  power  capable  of  governing  the 
world,  that  is  to  say,  of  leading  it  in  the  way  of  civilisation, 
equally  removed  from  the  naively  short-sighted  enthusiasms 
of  democracy  and  from  puerile  hankerings  after  a  past  which 
could  not  be  resuscitated.”  ^ 

Or  again ; — 

“  Indeed,  setting  aside  the  United  States  of  Amercia,  whose 
future,  though  doubtlessly  brilliant,  is  as  yet  obscure,  and 
which,  in  any  case,  occupy  a  secondary  position  in  the  creative 
achievement  of  the  human  mind,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
grandeur  of  Europe  rests  upon  a  triple  alliance,  the  breaking- 
up  of  which  is  a  tragedy  for  Progress,  the  alliance  of  France, 
Germany  and  England.  United,  these  three  great  powers 
would  lead  the  world,  and  lead  it  well,  drawing  necessarily 
after  them  those  other  elements,  still  worthy  of  consideration, 
of  which  the  European  network  is  made  up.  .  .  .  With 
the  union  of  France,  England  and  Germany,  the  old  continent 
was  able  to  maintain  its  balance,  and  keep  in  rigorous  check 
the  new,  holding  in  tutelage  this  vast  eastern  world  which  it 
would  be  unhealthy  to  allow  to  conceive  exaggerated 
hopes.  .  .  .  That  was  but  a  dream.  A  single  day  has  been 
enough  to  overthrow  the  edifice  in  which  our  hopes  sought 
shelter,  to  lay  open  the  world  to  all  kinds  of  dangers, 
all  kinds  of  lusts,  all  kinds  of  brutalities.”  ® 

His  constant  dream,  he  told  his  former  master,  Strauss,  was  of 
“  a  congress  of  United  States  of  Europe,  judging  the  various 
nations,  imposing  its  will  upon  them,  correcting  the  principle 
of  nationality  by  that  of  confederation.”  ®  Unless  the  civilised 
lutions  of  Europe  united  to  safeguard  corporately  their  common 
heritage,  he  forsaw  them  falling  a  victim  to  the  inroads  of 
Barbarism,  as  the  Roman  Empire  had  done  previously. 

Too  great  a  concern  with  material  comfort,  philanthropy 
and  equality  rendered  a  people  effete,  and  similarly,  too  critical 
an  approach  to  life  made  men  incapable  of  co-operating  with 
Nature  which,  demanded  of  them  self-sacrifice,  love,  faith, 
surrender.  Once  they  had  learned  to  analyse  the  springs  of 
conduct,  the  spontaneous  impetus  of  their  actions  was  checked 
by  an  ever-increasing,  self-consciousness  amounting  to  egotism. 
Unless  the  ”  democratic  ”  and  egocentric  tendencies  of  modem 
civilisation  were  controlled,  the  more  civilised  countries  would 

*  Renan,  La  Reformc  Morale  et  iHlellectuelle  (Paris,  1923).  Preface 

p.  V. 

^Ibid,  pp.  124-26. 

5  Ibid,  p.  182. 
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decline,  or  fall  violently  into  disruption,  before  the  forces  of 
primordial  energy  vested  in  the  still  undeveloped  peoples  of  the 
North.  Such  a  force  was  represented  in  Renan’s  day,  by  the 
Prussians  with  their  emphasis  on  military  glory,  on  the  heireditary 
and  hierarchical  principle,  on  the  individual’s  complete  sub¬ 
ordination  to  the  State;  but  in  his  more  sanguine  moments,  he 
dared  hope  that  this  war-like  and  arrogant  nucleus  within  the 
German  Empire  might  be  assimilated  into  the  life  of  the  more 
peaceful,  humanita'rian  bourgeois  of  the  cities.  More  ruthless 
and  inexorable  a  threat  was  beginning  to  shadow  the  European 
horizon  in  the  growing  agitation  among  the  semi-barbaric  tribes  of 
Russia. 

“  Russia,  by  its  deep-seated  instincts,  by  its  fanaticism,  at 
once  religious  and  political,  kept  alive  the  sacred  flame  of 
earlier  times,  which  one  finds  rarely  amongst  a  people  like 
ours  worn  out  by  egotism;  that  is  to  say,  the  readiness  to 
lay  down  one’s  life  for  a  cause  in  which  no  personal  interest 
is  involved.”  * 

It  seemed  to  Renan  that  the  purely  commercial  and  materialist 
values  of  France  and  Englnd,  nations  which  had  already  attained 
to  power  and  prosperity,  made  for  pacifism  and  a  dearth  of  the 
old  heroic  virtues  which  still  dominated  in  the  restless,  un¬ 
sophisticated  peoples  of  the  North.  Only  by  a  revival  of  that 
devotion  and  discipline  which  “  democracy  ”  and  industrialism 
had  conspired  together  to  stifle  could  they  hope  to  withstand 
the  menace  of  barbarism. 

”  One  frequently  begins  to  fear  that  France  and  even 
England,  affected  fundamentally  by  the  same  trouble  as  our¬ 
selves,  the  weakening  of  the  military  spirit,  the  predominance 
of  commercial  and  industrial  considerations,  might  be  soon 
reduced  to  a  secondary  role,  and  that  the  European  stage 
might  be  held  solely  by  two  colossi,  the  Germanic  race  and 
the  Slavonic  race,  who  have  retained  the  vigour  of  the 
military  and  monarchic  principle  and  whose  clash  will  fill 
the  future.”® 

Renan  could  hardly  be  expected  to  foresee  that,  in  the  next  half- 
century,  both  powers  would  exchange  their  hereditary  principle, 
monarchist  and  aristocratic,  for  the  dictatorship  of  a  Fuehrer 
and  a  Commintern  respectively.  But  the  militaristic  spirit 
remained  unmodified  in  both,  so  that  during  the  thirties  of  the 
present  century,  with  their  reserves  of  primordial  energ>' 
apparently  unlimited  and  with  the  unquestioning  readiness  of 

*/6W,p.  51. 

^Ibid,  pp.  119-20. 
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their  peoples  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  State,  it  did  seem  indeed 
that  these  two  rival  Colossi  would  decide  between  them  the 
future  of  Europe,  while  the  democracies  stood  by,  inert  and 
exhausted.  The  proud  predominance  of  the  German  and  Russian 
pavilions  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1937  seemed  symbolical  of 
impending  events.  The  German  eagle  with  its  voracious  beak, 
the  titanic  figures  of  the  Russian  workers  with  naked  sickle,  were 
suggestive  of  the  vast  rival  resources  of  energy  about  to  be 
unleashed  on  a  tired  civilisation.  When,  in  1942  the  two  mighty 
armies  were  locked  in  internecine  war  before  the  gates  of 
Stalingrad,  it  seemed  that  Renan’s  prediction  had  been  fulfilled. 

Two  factors  in  the  international  situation  he  had,  however, 
overlooked  in  those  far-off  days  in  1870 ;  the  emergence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  world  power,  and  the  resilience 
of  a  Britain,  seemingly  effete  in  her  democratic  Utopianism. 
Accordingly,  he  was  unable  to  foresee  that  the  future  of  Europe 
would  depend,  not  only  upon  the  union  of  the  Western  powers, 
but  also  upon  the  ability  of  Britain  and  America  to  hang  together 
and  to  preserve  friendly  relations  with  Russia.  Nevertheless, 
insofar  as  he  realised,  almost  eighty  years  ago,  the  future 
importance  of  Russia  in  determining  world  affairs,  Renan  re- 
^•ealed  his  flair  for  sensing  the  trend  of  forthcoming  events. 

Unfortunately,  in  his  own  day,  his  immediate  prophecies  were 
to  be  belied.  The  war  he  thought  would  never  happen  broke  upon 
a  France  entirely  unprepared.  Renan  used  what  influence  he  had 
to  try  to  persuade  his  people  not  to  fight,  but  in  vain.  Prussia, 
he  believ^,  would  prove  a  generous  and  noble  conqueror  from 
whom  the  France  of  1870  might  learn  the  seriousness  and  ardour 
she  so  much  needed.  But  not  only  did  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
shatter  his  dream  of  a  United  States  of  Europe  in  his  generation ; 
he  saw  his  second  fatherland  represented  on  French  soil  by  a 
drunken  soldiery,  and  his  belief  in  German  morality  and  education 
tottered.  He  still  believed,  however,  that  Germany  would,  by  the 
clemency  of  the  terms  of  her  treaty,  help  to  rebuild  her  former 
enemy  and  so  bring  about  a  nobler  future  for  Europe.  When  at 
last  peace  came,  the  arrogance  and  greed  of  the  victors  left  Renan 
stunned  and  disillusioned.  But  worse  was  still  to  follow.  He 
was  in  Paris  for  part  of  the  terror  of  the  Commune  until,  unable 
any  longer  to  bear  the  agony  of  his  country’s  shame,  he  fled  to 
Versailles  and  there,,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  frustrated  hopes,  set 
about  writing  the  Wellsian  nightmares  of  his  Dialogues  Philo- 
sophiques  and  the  cynical  phantasmagoria  of  the  Drames 
Philosophiques. 

From  the  time  of  writing  L’ Avenir  de  la  Science  (1848)  to 
the  very  end  of  his  life.  Renan  was  engrossed  in  discovering  the 
trend  of  the  universe.  The  purpose  of  life  seemed  to  him  to  be 
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the  bringing  into  being  of  an  ever  increasingly  developed  form 
of  consciousness;  to  organise  the  social  consciousness  out  of  the 
individual  consciousness,  and  from  the  social,  to  organise  a  yet 
higher  Consciousness,  G^.  The  realisation  in  Fact  of  God,  who 
as  yet  existed  only  in  Idea,  was  to  be  the  consummation  of  the 
whole  process  of  nature.  The  exact  form  in  which  his  imagina¬ 
tion  clothed  this  Perfect  Being,  which  he  discusses  at  lengOi  in 
the  third  section,  Reves,  of  his  Dialogues  Philosophiques,  is 
hardly  of  interest  to  us  nowadays;  but  what  is  bound  to  strike 
us  as  significant  is  that  he  envisages  these  changes  as  coming 
about  through  the  harnessing  of  atomic  power. 

“  Who  knows  whether  man  or  some  other  thinking  being 
may  not  come  to  know  the  last  word  about  matter,  the 
law  of  life,  the  law  of  the  atom?  Who  knows  whether,  being 
master  of  the  secret  of  matter,  some  predestined  chemist  may 
not  transfonn  everything?  Who  knows  whether,  master  of 
the  secret  of  life,  some  omniscient  biologist  may  not  modify 
its  conditions,  whether  some  day  the  natural  species  may  not 
pass  for  the  remains  of  an  obsolete,  clumsy  world  whose 
vestiges  will  be  kept  out  of  curiosity  in  the  museums?  Who 
knows  whether,  in  a  word,  an  infinite  science  may  not  bring 
infinite  power,  in  accordance  with  the  grand  dictum  of  Bacon  ; 

‘  Knowledge  is  Power  ’  ?  ”  ® 

A  change  in  the  physiology  of  the  race  may  yet  result  in  a  species 
of  beings  as  different  from  man  as  he  now  exists  as  man  is  from 
the  atom,  but  whatever  change  is  brought  about  will  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  Science.  The  resulting  Supermen  or  Devos  will  rule  the 
rest  of  mankind,  not  only  by  their  great  physical  powers, 
but  by  their  superior  scientific  knowledge. 

“  The  elite  of  thinking  beings,  lords  of  the  most  important 
secrets  of  reality,  would  rule  the  worlds  by  the  powerful 
means  of  action  which  would  be  at  their  disposal  and  would 
see  to  it  that  the  highest  possible  degree  of  reason  should 
obtain  there.  ...  It  is  clear  that  the  absolute  rule  of  one 
section  of  humanity  over  another  is  odious,  if  one  supposes 
that  the  ruling  party  is  motivated  only  by  class  selfishness  : 
but  the  aristocracy  which  I  am  imagining  would  be  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  reason,  an  infallible  papacy.  The  power  of  its 
hand  could  not  be  other  than  benevolent,  and  one  would 
not  have  to  bargain  for  it.”  ’’ 

All  the  resources  of  human  discovery  will  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  this  omnipotent  oligarchy,  who  would  thereby  be  capable 

•  Renan,  Dialogues  et  Fragments  Philosophiques  (Paris.  1923),  pp.  183-84. 
TIhid,  p.  105. 
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of  holding  the  rest  of  the  world  in  subjection  and  even  of 
destroying  the  Planet. 

“  On  that  day  indeed,  when  certain  privileged  beings  would 
rule  by  inspiring  absolute  terror,  because  they  would  hold 
in  their  hands  the  existence  of  everybody,  one  can  almo.«t 
say  they  would  be  gods  and  that  then  the  theological  state 
envisaged  by  the  poet  as  that  of  primitive  humanity  would 
be  a  reality.  ‘  Primus  in  orbe  decs  fecit  timor  * 

One’s  mind  naturally  jumps  to  atom  bombs,  death  rays. 
Hydrogen  bombs,  and  the  horrors  of  bacteriological  warfare.  But 
Renan  hastens  to  reassure  us  that  the  physical  and  intellectual 
development  of  his  Supermen  will  be  offset  by  a  corresponding 
spiritual  progress.  One  wishes  that  one  could  be  as  sure  today 
that  this  change  has  indeed  accompanied  the  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge  which  has  come  near  to  translating  Renan’s  griju 
Apocalypse  into  a  yet  more  grim  actuality. 

Joan  N.  Harding. 

»Ibid.  p.  113. 


We  are  indebted  to  Rev.  E.  W.  Price  Evans,  M.A.,  for 
pointing  out  that  the  statement  in  our  last  issue  (p.  340),  crediting 
Micah  Thomas  with  having  once  been  Principal  of  Pontypool 
Baptist  Academy,  was  erroneous.  “  Micah  Thomas  (1778-1853),” 
wntes  Mr.  Price  Evans,  “  was  the  minister  of  Frogmore  Street 
Baptist  Church,  Abergavenny,  from  January  1807  until  his  death. 
In  addition  from  1807  to  1836,  he  was  President  (the  first  and 
only  ‘  President  ’)  of  the  Abergavenny  Baptist  Academy,  in  which 
office  he  did  notable  service.  When  he  resigned,  it  was  decided 
to  establish  a  new  Academy  or  College  at  Pontypool  in  1836,  and 
the  Rev.  (later  Dr.)  Thomas  Thomas,  minister  of  Henrietta 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Brunswick  Square,  London,  accepted  the 
invitation  to  be  its  first  President  or  Principal.  He  was  also  the 
first  minister  of  the  newly-formed  (1836)  Crane  Street  Church. 
I  need  not  detail  his  long  life  of  devoted  and  distinguished 
.service.” 
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64.  R.  A.  Griffin,  1861-63,  Regent’s.  Resigned. 

65.  Albert  Williams,  1862-66,  Glasgow,  where  he  studied 
classics  &  philosophy.  He  was  at  Circular  Rd.,  Calcutta,  1866- 
78,  and  in  1879  became  President  of  Serampore.  Died  in  1883. 

66.  Frederic  William  Goadby,  1863-68,  Regent’s.  Gained 
M.A.,  London.  Ministered  at  Bluntisham,  1^8-76,  and  Beechen 
Grove,  Watford,  1876-79,  In  both  places  he  was  instrumental 
in  erecting  new  buildings.  He  died  suddenly  in  1879. 

67.  Frederick  Philpin,  1862-65,  Regent’s.  He  resigned  the 
ministry. 

68.  Henry  Harris,  1864-67,  Glasgow.  Graduated  M.A. 

69.  Francis  Wm.  Walters,  1864-69,  Rawdon  and  Edinburgh. 
When  he  asked  permission  to  go  to  Scotland,  his  Tutor,  the  Rev. 
S.  G.  Green,  urged  the  Trustees  to  comply  with  the  request  as 
“  he  is  already  so  acceptable  with  the  Churches  that  his  going  to 
F.dinburgh  is  advisable  among  other  reasons  to  keep  him  out  of 
the  way  of  incessant  applications  to  preach  more  frequently  than 
is  desirable  for  a  young  Student,”  He  settled  at  Middlesborough. 

70.  Thomas  Greenall  Swindill,  1865-68,  Bristol.  He  did 
not  matriculate.  After  a  pastorate  at  Windsor  he  moved  to 
Sansome  Walk,  Worcester. 

71.  George  Pearce  Gould,  1867-73,  Glasgow.  He  was 
elected  a  student  “  at  the  close  of  a  year  chiefly  passed  in  the 
study  of  German  in  the  University  of  Bonn.”  At  Glasgow  "  he 
acquitted  himself  very  satisfactorily  ”  in  spite  of  a  failure  in 
B.A.  at  his  first  attempt.  He  took  his  M.A.  in  ’70,  and  was  given 
another  year  “  in  the  hope  that  he  will  devote  the  year  to  a 
thorough  course  of  theological  study  and  get  as  much  exercise 
in  preaching  as  possible.”  He  became  Professor  at  Regent’s, 
1885-96  and  President,  1896-1921.  He  was  President  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  1913. 

72.  Wm.  Edwards,  1867-73,  Pontypool  and  Regent’s.  He 
entered  the  latter  College  “to  pursue  his  studies  more 
advantageously  in  connexion  with  the  London  University,”  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  He  was  Principal  of  Cardiff  College,  1880- 
1925  and  President  of  the  Baptist  Union,  1911. 

73.  David  Davies,  1869-70,  Bristol.  Became  well  known  for 
his  pastorates  at  Weston-super-Mare,  Regent’s  Park  and  Hove. 
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74.  W.  Clare,  1871-75,  Regent’s.  Owing  to  ill-health  he 
went  to  S.  Australia. 

75.  E.  Walters,  1871-72,  Bristol.  He  resigned. 

76.  Wm.  Carey  Walters,  1871-74,  Rawdon  and  Regent’s. 
He  settled  at  Whitchurch. 

77.  David  Thomas,  1872-76,  Pontypool  and  Regent’s.  After 
graduating  B.A.  he  became  Classical  Tutor  at  Pontypool. 

78.  J.  Milner  Macmaster,  1872-77,  Bristol  and  Glasgow. 
He  did  not  graduate. 

79.  Samuel  Walter  Green,  1873-78,  University  College, 
T>ondon,  and  Rawdon.  (He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Green, 
President  of  Rawdon,  1863-76).  By  ’77  he  gained  his  M.A.  He 
became  Professor  at  Regent’s,  and  was  there  1878-1925. 

80.  Herbert  Rix,  1874-76,  Regent’s.  “  He  obtained  the  first 
Prize  for  New  Testament  Greek,  receiving  seven  guineas-worth 
of  Books — a  Prize  founded  by  G.  H.  Willis,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
law.” 

81.  William  Williams,  1876-78,  Haverfordwest.  He  did 
not  matriculate.  He  ministered  41  years  at  Knighton, 

82.  Leonard  Tucker,  B.A.,  1876-80,  Regent’s.  He  took  his 
M.A.  London,  and  he  became  a  missionary  in  India  and  Jamaica. 
When  he  returned  home  he  served  as  Young  People’s  Secretary 
of  the  B.M.S, 

83.  George  Howard  James,  1877-80,  Regent’s.  He  is 
remembered  for  his  ministries  at  Nottingham  and  Derby. 

84.  John  Green  Skemp,  1879-83,  ^wdon  and  Edinburgh, 
where  he  graduated  M.A.  He  settled  in  Manchester  and  later  did 
Tutorial  work  at  St.  Anne’s-on-the-Sea. 

85.  Samuel  Couling,  1879-80,  Bristol.  He  resigned  as  "  he 
did  not  wish  to  matriculate.” 

86.  Edward  Burchell  Woods,  1879-82  &  85-86,  Regent’s. 
Graduated  B.A.,  London,  and  B.D.,  St.  Andrew’s. 

87.  Samuel  Pearce  Carey,  1880-84,  Regent’s.  The  great- 
grandson  of  Dr.  Wm.  Carey.  He  passed  M.A.,  London. 

88.  Wm.  Ernest  Blomfield,  1880-84,  Regent’s.  Graduated 
B.A.,  was  President  of  Rawdon,  1904-26  and  President  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  1923. 

89.  Evan  Morgan,  1880-84,  Bristol.  Became  a  missionary 
in  (Thina. 

90.  Joseph  Morlaix  Davies,  1881-85,  Pontypool  and 
Regent’s.  After  graduating  B.A.,  London,  he  became  Assistant 
Classical  Tutor  at  Pontypool. 

91.  Ernest  Judson  Page,  1883-87,  Regent’s. 

92.  Wm.  Carey  Sage,  1884-88,  Rawdon  and  Edinljurgh. 
Gained  the  M.A. 

93.  Joseph  Frank  Toone,  1884-87,  Regent’s.  B.A.,  London. 
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94.  Roger  Owen  Johns,  1884-88,  Pontypool,  Bangor  and 
Regent’s. 

95.  Lewis  Edward  Bartlett,  1886,  Bristol. 

96.  Herbert  F.  B.  Compston,  1887-88,  Bristol. 

From  this  point  little  personal  information  is  given  concerning 
the  scholars  as  the  majority  are  living,  and  brief  biographies  of 
the  deceased  scholars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Baptist  Handbcfok. 

97.  W.  Poole  Balfern,  1887-90,  Regent’s.  He  went  to  the 
Congo  in  1890  and  died  four  years  later. 

98.  Frederick  Cowell  Lloyd,  1887-91,  Regent’s. 

99.  Thos.  Davies,  1888-91,  Bristol. 

100.  J.  Edgar  Ennals,  1889-94,  Regent’s.  After  gaining 
B.A.,  London,  he  went  to  Cape  Colony. 

101.  Frederick  Charles  Player,  1^9-92,  Bristol.  Graduated 
B.A.,  London. 

102.  George  Howells,  1889-95,  Regent’s  &  Mansfield,  Oxford. 
After  graduating  in  Arts  and  Divinity  he  went  to  India  and 
became  Principal  of  Serampore. 

103.  Charles  Alfred  Charter,  1891-95,  Raw'don.  Gained  the 
B.A.,  London. 

104.  Hubert  Marshall  Foston,  1891-94,  Regent’s.  Graduated 
M.A.,  London,  and  later  was  awarded  the  D.Lit. 

105.  Walter  Sutton  Page,  B.A.,  1894-96,  Bangor  and  Regent’.s. 

106.  Oliver  Ayres,  1894-96,  Bristol. 

107.  Ernest  Price,  1894-99,  Bristol.  Graduated  in  Arts  in 
London,  with  Honours  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  Became 
Principal  of  Calabar,  Jamaica,  1910-37. 

108.  Wm.  Sydney  Maxey,  1895-1900,  Rawdon. 

109.  Richard  Birch  Hoyle,  1896-1900,  Regent’s. 

110.  Howard  Johnston  Charter,  1896-1901,  Rawdon. 
Graduated  B.A.,  London. 

111.  Victor  H.  C.  Russell,  1896-1900,  Bristol. 

112.  Alfred  Robert  George,  1899-1903,  Bristol. 

113.  Wm.  Hunt  Matthews,  1900-1905,  Bristol. 

114.  Edwin  John  Tongue,  1900-06,  Bristol — all  three  gained 
in  1905  the  recently-instituted  Degree  of  B.D.,  London. 

115.  Arthur  Barber  Kinsey,  1900-06,  Manchester.  B.A., 
London. 

116.  Newcome  H.  Harrison,  1901-03,  Regent’s. 

117.  Wm.  Powell,  1901-07,  Cardiff  and  Mansfield,  Oxford. 

118.  Sydney  Henderson  Smith,  1904-05,  Regent’s. 

119.  Arthur  Dakin,  1904-08,  Rawdon.  Gained  B.D.  and 
Baptist  Union  Scholarship.  President  of  Bristol  Baptist  College 
since  1924,  &  President  of  the  Baptist  Union,  1945. 

120.  Ernest  Charles  Askew,  1^5-11,  Regent’s.  Gained  B.A., 
London. 
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121.  Thomas  Maddock  Edwards,  1905-07,  R^ent’s. 

122.  Edward  Leslie  Beecham,  1906-10,  Rawdon. 

123.  Sydney  Charles  Howard,  1906-09,  Bristol. 

124.  Thomas  Llanfair  Cotes,  1907-12,  Manchester  University 
and  Regent’s.  Graduated  B.A.,  Manchester. 

125.  Wm.  Reginald  Miller,  1907-11,  Manchester.  Gained 
B.A.,  Manchester. 

126.  Frederick  Samuels,  1909-13,  Manchester. 

127.  John  Arthur  Emlyn  Jones,  1909-14,  Regent’s. 

128.  Horace  James  Carr,  1911-15,  Rawdon.  B.D.,  London. 

129.  W.  Emlyn  Thomas,  1911-15,  Cardiff.  Gained  B.A. 

130.  Benjamin  E.  Payne,  1913-18.  Regent’s. 

131.  William  Solva  Davies,  1913-18,  Manchester.  Graduated 
B.A.,  B.D.,  Manchester.  Tutor  at  Manchester,  1925-43. 

132.  Fred  Townley  Lord,  1913-16,  Rawdon.  Gained  B.A.. 
Manchester,  and  B.D.,  London.  President  of  the  Baptist  Union 
in  1947  and  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  in  1950. 

133.  Harold  Joseph  Flowers,  1915-19,  Regent’s.  Gained 
B.A.,  London. 

134.  Daniel  Hopkin  Morgan,  1916-20,  Cardiff,  where  he 
graduated  B.A. 

135.  Osborn  David  Wiles,  1918-21,  Bristol.  Gained  the  M.C. 
and  his  B.A.  at  Bristol. 

136.  D.  V.  Gibbon,  1919-24,  Bristol.  Graduated  B.A. 

137.  Leonard  Alfred  Fereday,  1919-21,  Manchester. 

138.  Harold  Victor  Larcombe,  1919-24,  Regent’s.  Graduated 
B.A.,  B.D.,  London. 

139.  J.  H.  West,  1919-25,  Rawdon.  B.A.,  B.D..  London. 

140.  Wm.  Ewart  Hough,  1920-24,  Rawdon.  B.A.,  B.D. 

141.  A.  K.  Bryan,  1920-24,  Regent’s. 

142.  J.  A.  Caldwell,  1921-26,  Manchester.  B.A.,  B.D. 

143.  C.  E.  Baylis,  B.Sc.,  1923-27,  Rawdon.  B.A.,  B.D. 

144.  G.  M.  Dennis,  1924-26,  Bristol.  B.A. 

145.  F.  V.  Moss.  1924-27,  Bristol.  B.A. 

146.  A.  R.  Johnson,  1924-29,  Cardiff.  B.A. 

147.  C.  V.  Lewis,  1924-26,  Regent’s. 

148.  E.  W.  McKeeman,  1924-26,  Regent’s. 

149.  A.  R.  Halladay,  1925-29,  Rawdon.  B.A. 

150.  J.  H.  Ball,  1925-27,  Spurgeon’s.  B.A. 

151.  F.  R.  Schofield,  B.A.,  1926-30,  Manchester. 

152.  W.  C.  Bell,  1926-28,  Regent’s.  B.A. 

153.  R.  A.  Jones,  1927-30,  Bristol.  B.A. 

154.  M.  Guthrie,  B.Sc.,  1927-29,  Spurgeon’s. 

155.  L.  H.  Brockington,  1928-31,  Regent’s.  B.D.,  Tutor, 
1932— 

156.  W.  P.  John,  1928-31,  Cardiff. 
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157.  W.  W.  Bottoms,  1928-30,  Bristol. 

158.  S.  J.  Gray,  1929-31,  Spurgeon’s. 

159.  E.  U.  Davies,  1929-35,  Rawdon.  B.A.,  B.D. 

160.  A.  C.  Davies,  B.A.,  1930-31,  Bristol.  B.D. 

161.  A.  S.  Herbert,  1930-34,  Regent’s.  B.D. 

162.  S.  W.  F.  Hartnoll,  1930-35,  Manchester.  B.A.,  B.D. 

163.  S.  I.  Buse,  1931-34,  Cardiff.  B.A. 

164.  E.  G.  T.  Madge,  1931-34,  Bristol.  B.A. 

165.  B.  G.  Baxter,  B.D.,  1931-32,  Regent’s. 

166.  R.  A.  Ward,  1931-33.  Spurgeon’s. 

167.  R.  G.  Williams,  1932-33;  ’35-37,  Rawdon.  B.A. 

168.  D.  S.  Hunt,  1933-34,  Spurgeon’s. 

169.  E.  S.  Smith,  1934-37,  Bristol. 

170.  N.  L.  Stokes,  1934-38,  Cardiff.  B.A. 

171.  C.  Smith,  1934-39,  Regent’s. 

172.  W.  B.  Harris,  1934-36,  Spurgeon’s. 

173.  A.  E.  Mold,  1935-39,  Manchester. 

174.  K.  Hyde,  1935-39,  Spurgeon’s. 

175.  M.  W.  Whiteley,  1936-37,  Manchester. 

176.  R.  S.  R.  Cox.  1937-40,  Bristol. 

177.  T.  R.  Jones.  B.A.,  1937-39,  Rawdon.  M.A. 

178.  R.  W.  Shields,  1939-41,  Rawdon.  B.A. 

179.  C.  W.  Becket,  1939-43,  Manchester.  B.A. 

180.  G.  R.  B.  Murray,  1939-41,  Spurgeon’s.  R.D.,  Tutor, 
1949— 

181.  D.  F.  Hudson,  1939-40,  Regent’s.  B.A. 

182.  R.  W.  Browell,  1940-41,  Bristol. 

183.  D.  W.  F.  Telleyman,  B.A.,  1940-42,  Regent’s. 

184.  L.  E.  Addicott,  1941-44,  Bristol.  B.A. 

185.  J.  C.  Whitney,  1941-43,  Rawdon.  B.D. 

186.  G.  W.  Rusling,  1941-45,  Spurgeon’s  &  Regent’s.  B.D. 

187.  H.  D.  Logan,  B.A.,  1942-43,  Regent’s. 

188.  N.  R.  Kingston,  1942-43,  Bristol  &  Regent’s.  B.A.,  B.D. 

189.  R.  A.  Cowley,  1943-44,  Manchester.  B.D. 

190.  A.  H.  Bonser,  B.A.,  1943-44,  Rawdon. 

191.  J.  F.  B.  Twilley,  1943-46,  Spurgeon’s.  B.D. 

192.  K.  G.  King,  1944-46,  Bristol.  B.A. 

193.  W.  J.  P.  Boyd,  1945-48,  Rawdon.  B.A. 

194.  R.  W.  Lewis,  B.Sc.,  1945-48,  Regent’s.  B.A. 

195.  N.  P.  Wright,  1946-  ,  Bristol. 

1%.  A.  Gilmore,  1946-50,  Manchester.  B.A. 

197.  J.  A.  G.  Johnson,  1946-48,  Spurgeon’s. 

198.  B.  H.  Thomas,  B.A.,  1948-50,  ^wdon. 

199.  I.  S.  Kemp,  M.A.,  1948-49,  Regent's. 

200.  I.  R.  Secrett,  1949-50,  Regent’s. 

201.  E.  W.  F.  Warrington,  1949-  Spurgeon’s. 
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TRUSTEES. 

By  1769  all  the  original  Trustees  (see  p.  223)  had  passed 
away.  Thomas  Llewelin  ^  was  appointed  in  1758  to  take  the  place 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Stennett.  The  first  Treasurer,  John  Ward,  the 
Comhill  bookseller,  only  held  office  for  two  years,  and  on  his 
death,  Mr.  Llewelin  “  was  desired  by  the  rest  of  the  Trustees  to 
receive  Dividends  and  to  pay  Moneys  in  the  Name  of  the  Trust.” 
In  his  signature  in  the  Account  Book  “  Thos  Llewelin  ”  put  a 
dot  over  the  “  i  ”.  A  later  hand  altered  the  "  i  ”  to  “  y  ”  but  did 
not  cross  out  the  dot.  After  studying  some  time  at  Trosnant 
seminary  he  went  to  Bristol  College  in  the  1740s,  thence  to 
London  where  he  studied  under  Dr.  Walker  and  others  and  was 
known  as  the  leading  classical  scholar  ”  among  Protestant 
Dissenters.”  He  became  LL.D.  In  London  he  joined  the  church 
at  Prescot  Street  which  called  him  to  the  ministry.  He  never 
became  the  minister  of  a  church,  but  he  did  a  good  deal  of 
preaching  and  preparing  young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  married 
a  rich  wife  who,  on  his  death  in  1783,  carried  out  his  generous 
intentions  when  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  splendid  library 
to  the  Bristol  College,  and  added  to  his  gift  the  very  valuable 
Chippendale  book-cases  that  contained  the  books. 

W.  Stead,  1760-81 ;  T.  Lucas,  1764-84;  W.  Bowden.  1766- 
80;  Rev.  S.  Stennett,  1769-95.  Dr.  Samuel  Stennett  came  of  a 
long  and  famous  line  of  thoroughly  educated  and  pious  ministers, 
and  he  was  assistant  and  successor  to  his  father,  at  Little  Wild 
Street,  for  forty-seven  years.  In  1763  King’s  Collie,  Aberdeen, 
gave  him  his  Doctorate.  Treasurer  of  the  Trust  from  1790. 

Rev.  I.  Thompson,  1781-1807;  G.  Brough,  1781-84;  Jas. 
Smith,  1784-1803;  I.  Paice,  1786-1809;  Rev.  T.  Urwick,  1786- 
1807;  J.  Walley,  Treasurer,  1796-1818;  J.  Benwell,  1804-28, 
Treasurer  for  a  time;  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  M.A.,  1807-33. 
(Scholar,  No.  10.)  Mr.  Hughes  was  the  founder  as  well  as 
Pastor  for  thirty-seven  years,  of  “  Battersea  Chapel.”  He  was 
the  chief  agent  in  beginning  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  Secretary;  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  (1804),  that  he  served  as  joint  Secretary  for  nearly  twenty 
vears.  He  was  the  first  benefactor  of  the  Ward  Tnist,  giving 
£100  in  1823  and  £125  in  1826. 

Rev.  Robert  Winter,  D.D.,  Sidmouth  Street,  1808-29. 
Treasurer  from  1818. 

D.  Jennings,  1811-20;  Henry  Tritton,  1818-38,  of  the 
famous  Banking  family.  Treasurer  from  1828.  Robt.  Winter, 
Junr.,  of  Gapham,  18^-42;  Rev.  G.  Browne,  1833-56. 

^  Ivimey,  Vol.  4,  pp.  583-585. 
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Rev.  Edward  Steane,  D.D.,  1833-82.*  He  studied  at  Bristol, 
in  1819,  under  Dr.  Ryland,  and  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  in  1821. 
Two  years  later  he  settled  at  Denmark  Place,  Camberwell,  where 
he  was  minister  until  1862.  Ill-health  prevented  his  continuing 
pastoral  work,  but  he  served  in  many  other  ways  as  health  was 
restored,  acting  as  Joint  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union,  1835-82. 
He  was  a  most  active  member  of  the  B.M.S.  Committee  and  did 
much  to  found  the  Bible  Translation  Society.  He  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  worker  in  creating  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1846;  first 
Editor  of  “  Evangelical  Christendom  ”  until  1864,  and  on  the 
Committee  of  Stepney  College,  where  for  a  short  time,  he  was 
Secretary.  He  was  Secretary  of  Trust  from  1836. 

William  Brodie  Gurney,  1835-55.  Treasurer  from  1838, 
conducting  the  correspondence.  He  was  a  leading  London  layman, 
a  member  of  Dr.  Steane’s  Church  and  “  entitled  to  rank  as  the 
fotmder  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.”® 

W.  L.  Smith, ^  1838-69.  Convener  and  Minute  Secretary 
from  1854-62. 

Joseph  Angus,  M.A.,  D.D.,  1842-99,  a  period  of  fifty-seven 
years — a  record !  A  former  Ward  Scholar  (see  No.  38),  and  the 
second  student  to  make  an  addition  to  the  Capital  of  the  Fund ! 
A  great  scholar  and  writer :  Secretary  of  B.M.S.  in  1840s  and 
Principal  of  Stepney  (Regent’s),  for  forty-four  years,  from 
1849-93.  He  was  President  of  Baptist  Union,  1865. 

In  his  letter  of  resignation,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  health, 
he  said  that  he  had  always  taken  an  interest  in  the  Fund  and 
thought  it  had  done  good  work,  proving  a  boon  to  Students. 
“  It  was  to  that  Fund  that  I  am  indebted  for  my  Edinburgh 
studentship  and  degree,  but  on  the  connection  of  our  College  with 
the  University  of  London,  the  sending  of  men  to  Edinburgh 
l»ecame  so  far  unnecessary.” 

Joseph  Tritton,  1855-87.  Treasurer  from  1863.  Banker 
and  Writer  of  hymn — “  Head  of  the  Church  and  Lord  of  all.” 

Rev.  I.  M.  Soule,  1856-73.  Secretary  of  Trust  from  1862. 
He  succeeded  Joseph  Hughes  in  1838,  at  Battersea;  three  years 
later  he  married  Amelia,  the  sister  of  Joseph  Tritton.  He  built 
up  a  strong  church,  working  till  his  death  in  1873. 

J.  J.  Smith,  J.P.,  1869-1903,  nephew  of  W.  L.  Smith,  and 
Treasurer  from  1887. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Booth,  D.D.,  1874-99.  He  was.  Secretarj'  of  the 

*See  A  Memorial,  by  Charles  Stanford,  1882. 

3  See  Upton,  by  S.  J.  Price,  p.  88. 

See  Beechen  Grove.  B’atford,  pp.  123-126,  and  pi>.  146-l.SO. 
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Baptist  Union,  1877-79;  1883-98,  when  it  met  at  Fumival 

Street.  Was  Secretary  of  the  Trust  during  his  twenty-five  years. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Green,  1882-1905.  After  serving  as 
President  of  Rawdon,  he  became  Book  Editor  and  Secretary  of 
the  R.T.S.,  1876-99,  author  of  books  for  students  and  he  revised 
and  edited  Angus’s  Bible  Handbook.  His  son,  S.  W.  Green, 
Ward  Scholar  No.  79,  was  Professor  at  Regent’s  for  nearly 
fifty  years. 

Ed.  Rawlings,  1887-1906. 

Rev.  Wm.  Brock,  1899-1919.  Minister  at  Heath  Street, 
Hampstead,  and  a  gracious  Secretary  of  the  Trust  for  twenty 
years. 

C.  J.  Angus,  1899-1922.  The  son  of  Dr.  Angus  and  the 
grandson  of  W.  B.  Gurney  faithfully  maintained  a  great  tradition 
and  proved  a  most  painstaking  and  able  Treasurer  from  1903. 

Sir  Alfred  Pearce  Gould,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  1903-22.  The 
“  beloved  physician.” 

Rev.  James  Stuart,  of  Watford,  1905-11.  Ward  scholar. 
No.  62. 

A.  H.  Baynes,  1906-14.  B.M.S.  Treasurer  and  brother  of 
T.  S.  Baynes,  No.  51. 

Dr.  Charles  Brown,  1911-47.  Minister  at  Ferme  Park,  1890- 
1925,  and  President  of  the  Baptist  Union,  1908. 

Herbert  Mamhani,  J.P.,  1914-35.  He  was  the  much- 
esteemed  Treasurer  of  the  Baptist  Union  from  1900-35 ;  its 
President  in  1919  and  a  great  servant  of  the  Denomination  and 
(if  the  Ward  Trust. 

Rev.  A.  Dakin  ,B.D.,  D.Th.,  1920-24,  retiring  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  President  of  Bristol  College.  Ward  Scholar,  No.  119. 

J.  A.  Conipston,  K.C.,  1920-25.  Treasurer  of  the  Trust  from 
1922. 

Francis  J.  Blight,  F.R.S.E.,  1922-.34,  succeeding  Mr. 

Compston  in  the  Treasurer’s  office. 

Eric  Pearce  Gould,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  1922-40.  Son  of  Sir 
Alfred. 

The  present  Trustees  (with  office  and  date  of  appointment 
in  brackets)  are : — Rev.  E.  J.  Tongue,  B.A.,  D.D.,  Ward  Scholar 
No.  114  (1919,  Secretary);  Rev.  J.  W.  Ewing,  M.A.,  D.D. 
(1924);  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price  (1929,  Treasurer  from  1934); 
Mr.  Herbert  Chown  (1935,  .\uditor);  and  the  Rev.  H.  V. 
Parcombe,  B.A.,  R.D.  (1947),  Ward  Scholar,  No.  138. 
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CHANGES  IN  ADMINISTRATION. 

After  London  University  received  its  charter,  in  1836,  many 
Ward  beneficiaries  thought,  with  T.  S.  Baynes,  that  it  was  a 
higher  honour  to  take  a  degree  there  than  in  Scotland.  But,  a.s 
a  rule,  the  work  could  not  be  done  in  the  “  two  years  or  less  ” 
provided  by  the  Trust  Deed  for  education  preliminary  to  going 
to  Scotland.  Other  alterations  in  administration  seemed  desirable 
and  so  it  was  resolved  “  that  Dr.  Angus  be  requested  to  prepare 
a  Memorial  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Trusts  praying 
that  the  Trustees  may  be  authorised  to  continue  the  patronage 
of  the  Trust  to  Students  desiring  to  take  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  the  London  University  instead  of  going  to  Scotland 
in  cases  in  which  it  may  appear  to  the  Trustees  tfiat  there  are 
important  reasons  for  such  a  departure  from  the  course  of  Gradua¬ 
tion  prescribed  in  the  deed.”  The  Memorial  was  prepared,  and 
accepted  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  in  1863.  The  value  of  the 
Exhibition  was  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  £52  10s.  Od.  The  age 
limit  of  the  Exhibitioner  when  applying,  was  raised  to  21.  The 
tenure  of  the  Grant  was  not  to  exceed  six  years,  nor  to  be  after 
the  age  of  25.  As  long  as  the  Trustees  promoted  the  object  of 
the  Foundation  in  training  and  educating  young  men  for  the 
Ministry  they  were  free  to  send  the  student  to  any  established 
University  or  other  Educational  Institution  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

By  1920  other  minor  alterations  seemed  desirable  and  so  the 
Board  of  Education  (acting  for  the  Commissioners),  approved 
a  Revised  Scheme,  carefully  drawn  up  by  Mr,  C.  J.  Angus.  Any 
ambiguity  about  helping  missionary  students  was  removed  by 
adding  the  words  ”  or  as  Missionaries  ”  after  "  training  and 
educating  young  men  for  the  Ministry.”  Cast-iron  regulations 
about  the  value  and  period  of  tenure  of  the  benefits  and  the  age 
limits  of  candidates  were  omitted  and  the  Trustees  were  given 
perfect  freedom  to  make  their  own  rules  which  did  not  need  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

With  regard  to  the  wording  of  the  original  Deed  about 
Exhibitioners  to  be  selected  and  appointed,  Mr.  Angus  rightly 
pointed  out  that  the  qualifications  were  looked  for  in  the  parents, 
and  not  at  all  in  the  applicants.  “  Dr.  Ward  was  looking  for  his 
scholars  amongst  boys,  14  to  16  years  old,  still  under  the  control 
of  their  parents,  not  amongst  young  men  of  20  and  upwards, 
already  at  College.  His  desire  was  to  relieve  parents  from  a 
burden  they  could  not  carry.  But  now  the  burden  is  for  the  most 
part  borne  by  the  Denominational  Colleges  which,  in  great  measure, 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  Trustees  as  regards  both  education 
and  the  necessary  supervision  better  than  the  Trustees  could 
discharge  them  themselves.”  The  amended  clause  now  reads : — 
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“  The  Exhibitioners  to  be  selected  and  appointed  shall  be 
Protestant  Dissenters  ”  and  nothing  is  said  of  the  parents. 

Among  the  Colleges  helped  by  the  Fund  are  Homerton 
Academy  (1730-1820),  where  the  first  two  students  attended; 
Bristol  (founded  1679;  reorganized,  1770);  Horton,  Bradford 
(1804,  now  Rawdon,  1859);  Abergavenny  (1807,  removed  to 
Pontypool,  1836,  and  to  Cardiff,  1893);  Stepney  (1810,  moved 
to  Regent’s,  1856,  and  to  Oxford,  1940) ;  Accrington  Academy 
(1841-49);  Llangollen  (1862,  moved  to  Bangor,  1892);  Spur¬ 
geon’s  (1856);  and  Manchester  (from  Bury,  Baptist  Theological 
Institution,  1866.) 

Dr.  Ward  left  £1,200  Bank  Stock.  In  less  than  a  hundred 
years  it  had  been  increased  by  £1,0(X).  With  two  notable 
exceptions,  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Angus  and  Dr.  Hughes — £345,  the 
capital  had  been  augmented  by  sums  ranging  from  £25-£100 
paid  out  of  balances  in  the  hand  of  the  Treasurer.  When  there 
were  no  students  qualified  for  benefit  the  balances  naturally 
accumulated,  but  there  were  times  when  the  good  habit  of 
increasing  the  capital  whenever  possible  left  the  Treasurer  in  low 
water,  for  in  1852  "  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  balance  of 
ninepence  due  to  the  Treasurer”!  Various  purchases  of  Bank 
Stock  were  made  in  the  19th  century  as  late  as  in  1897.  It  was 
costly — £150  worth  in  1889  costing  £480.  but  it  brought  in 
12  per  cent  and  in  1891  “the  Treasurer  incidentally  mentioned 
that  the  £3,000  of  Bank  Stodc  was  now  worth  about  £10,000.” 
When  the  Bank  of  England  was  nationalised  in  1945,  we  received 
£12,400  Treasury  Stock.  The  careful  policy  of  the  Trustees 
has  been  followed  in  recent  years  and  the  total  capital  is  now 
in  British  Government  securities  of  a  nominal  capital  value  of 
£14,700.  From  the  interest,  five  grants  of  £55  are  made  to 
students  being  trained  at  the  five  English  Colleges — Bristol,  Raw¬ 
don,  Regent’s,  Manchester  and  Spurgeon’s.  £40  is  paid  to  the 
College,  and  from  this  sum  all  the  Exhibitioner’s  University  fees — 
Gass,  Examination,  and  Graduation — are  paid.  The  remaining 
£15  is  given  to  the  Exhibitioner  himself,  £5  being  given  for 
books,  and  £10,  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  provided  that  the 
student’s  work  has  been  satisfactory. 

Dr.  Ward’s  generous  plan  to  train  men  “  for  the  Profession 
of  Divinity  either  as  Ministers  or  Tutors  ”  has  been  fully  realised 
for  nearly  200  years.  Thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent  in 
the  training  of  more  than  200  men,  of  whom  some  have  become 
Presidents  and  Tutors  of  Colleges  at  home  and  overseas  and 
Presidents  of  the  Baptist  Union. 

E.  J.  Tongue. 
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The  Ministry  According  to  Ezekiel. 

Ezekiel  was  called  upon  to  minister  in  the  things  of  God 
in  times  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  commonly  accepted  and 
almost  immemorial  traditions  of  his  people  were  shaken  to  their 
foundations,  and  his  people  were  called  upon  completely  to  re-orien- 
tate  their  view  of  God  and  of  life.  The  times  were  not  unlike  our 
own.  Social  change  was  taking  place  rapidly.  Many  of  Ezekiel’s 
contemporaries  felt  themselves  to  be  out  of  their  depth  and,  bv  the 
events  which  overwhelmed  them,  cut  off  from  the  security  of  the 
past.  In  spite  of  many  similarities,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
appreciate  what  the  events  connected  with  the  Babylonian  exile 
must  have  meant  to  Jewry,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  and 
of  interest  to  us  to  examine  the  ministry  of  one  who  was  called 
to  pass  through  the  midst  of  these  events  as  the  servant  of  God. 

In  the  year  605  B.C.,  the  battle  of  Carchemish  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  Egypt  by  the  Babylonian  army,  Judah,  which 
hitherto  had  been  allied  with  Egypt,  achieved  a  lightning 
transference  of  allegiance.  But  eight  years  later,  in  597,  inspired 
no  doubt  by  intrigues  from  Egypt,  Judah  revolted.  The  judge¬ 
ment  of  Nebuchadrezzar  was  swift.  The  king,  his  nobles,  and 
many  prominent  citizens  were  deported  to  Babylon,  and  Zechariah 
a  younger  son  of  Josiah,  was  set  up  by  the  Babylonians,  as  a 
l)uppet  monarch  in  Jerusalem.  This  lasted  for  a  few  years,  and 
then,  following  another  revolt  in  586,  Nebuchadrezzar  made  a 
final  end  by  the  destruction  of  city  and  temple.  It  was  through 
these  events  that  Ezekiel  lived.  He  was  born  in  Palestine, 
probably  somewhere  about  620  B.C.  There  is  evidence  that  he 
was  greatly  influenced  by  Jeremiah  and  the  Deuteronomic  school 
of  historians.  For  some  reason,  he  was  among  those  who 
were  deported  in  597,  and  it  was  in  Babylon  that  he  received  the 
call  to  the  prophetic  office.  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  remained 
there,  exercising  a  pastoral  ministry  to  the  exiles,  both  before  and 
after  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 

Around  the  book  that  bears  his  name,  many  critical  battles 
have  been  fought.  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  join  in  those 
battles.  It  seems  reasonable  to  accept  the  findings  of  Prof.  G,  A. 
Cooke,  in  the  that  the  book  is  substantially  a  unity  and 

that,  in  the  main,  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  Ezekiel,  although 
there  are  places  where  the  hand  of  a  later  editor  can  be  detect^. 
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It  was  by  the  banks  of  the  Kebar  canal  in  Babylonia  that 
Ezekiel  received  his  call  to  the  ministry.  In  the  first  and  following 
chapters,  he  describes  in  some  detail  the  vision  that  he  received 
and  the  commands  that  Yahweh  laid  upon  him.  Ezekiel  had  an 
overwhelming  spiritual  experience,  and  there  was  revealed  to  him 
something  of  the  wonder  and  glory  of  Yahweh.  He  saw  Yahweh, 
the  God  of  all  the  earth,  riding  in  his  chariot  across  the  sky ;  he 
saw  Yahweh,  seated  upon  his  eternal  throne.  Before  such  wonder 
he  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground.  But  God  commanded  him  to  stand 
upon  his  feet,  for  he,  Ezekiel,  was  to  be  commissioned  and  sent, 
by  this  great  God.  It  is  irhpossible  to  overestimate  the  impression 
that  this  vision  made  upon  the  mind  and  character  of  Ezekiel. 
The  doctrine  of  the  transcendance  of  Yahweh  is  at  the  root  of 
all  that  Ezekiel  has  to  say,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
inaugural  vision  set  the  tone  of  the  whole  of  his  ministry. 

After  the  vision  came  the  charge  and  the  commission.  If 
we  are  to  understand  Ezekiel’s  view  of  his  ministry,  we  must 
examine  his  charge  in  some  detail.  God  makes  it  plain  that  He 
requires  not  paralysis,  but  service.  “  Stand  upon  thy  feet,  Son 
of  Man,  and  I  will  speak  with  thee.”  No  wonder  that  he  was 
abased  before  God !  He  who  would  declare  the  counsel  of  God 
to  his  day  and  generation  must  perforce  recognise  his  great 
unworthiness  before  God.  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  does 
not  continually  feel  his  unworthiness  to  receive  and  pass  on  the 
commands  of  God.  Indeed,  without  that  sense  of  inadequacy, 
our  ministry  would  be  valueless.  Not  a  great  deal  is  said 
explicitly  in  Ezekiel  about  the  hsed,  the  graciousness  of  Yahweh, 
but  it  is  implied  here.  This  great  God  deigns  to  use  Ezekiel 
the  unworthy,  asking  from  him  obedience  and  loyalty.  It  is  not 
otherwise  in  every  age.  Ezekiel  would  have  understood  the 
graciousness  and  the  challenge  that  lay  beneath  the  words  of  Our 
Lord  when  from  the  sea-shore  He  bade  the  disciples  to  bring 
also  of  the  fish  that  they  themselves  had  caught.  He  bids  us 
to  stand  upon  our  feet,  conscious  as  we  are  of  our  unworthiness, 
and  to  serve  Him  with  the  strength  that  He  Himself  will  give. 

The  office  to  which  he  was  called,  was  the  pastoral  office. 
Perhaps  more  specifically  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel  than  in  that  of 
any  offier  Old  Testament  prophet,  there  is  the  recognition  of  an 
office  that  is  essentially  pastoral.  He  was  called  to  be  a  watchman 
over  the  House  of  Israel — to  act  as  pastor  to  the  captives  in 
Babylon.  Throughout  his  book  we  can  see  how  in  fact  he  per¬ 
formed  this  office.  Constantly  he  was  consulted  by  "  the  elders 
of  Israel,”  by  which  presumably  is  meant  the  leaders  of  the 
jews,  appointed  or  confirmed  in  their  authority  by  the  Babylonian 
authorities.  As  a  watchman  for  Yahweh,  it  was  his  duty  to  take 
note  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  interpret  contemporary 
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events  in  the  light  of  the  revelation  of  God  that  had  been  vouch¬ 
safed  to  him.  It  was  his  duty  to  make  plain  to  his  fellow  captives 
those  things  that  Yahweh  was  about  to  do,  and  to  show  to  them 
what  was  his  will.  The  exercise  of  the  pastoral  office  makes 
demands  upon  our  sympathy,  and  there  are  times  when,  in  reading 
the  oracles  of  Ezekiel,  we  wonder  at  the  apparent  lack  of  sympathy 
which  appears  in  them.  A  great  part  of  his  message  was 
denunciatory.  Like  his  predecessors,  and  perhaps  with  better 
reason,  he  is  not  squeamish  in  the  judgements  that  he  passes 
upon  his  contemporaries  and,  let  this  be  said,  if  he  were  to  be  a 
faithful  watchman,  there  was  much  in  the  life  of  his  time  that  he 
had  to  denounce.  Moreover,  Ezekiel  was  as  hard  on  himself  as 
he  was  on  others.  Yet  if  we  imagine  that  Ezekiel  was  lacking 
in  sympathy,  we  grossly  misread  the  facts.  For  he  had  the 
truest  sympathy — a  sympatheia — for  he  shared  the  situation  and 
had  fully  entered  into  the  experience  of  the  exiles  to  whom  he 
ministered.  Many  preachers  have  at  least  one  sermon  on  tlie 
text  which  does  not  appear  in  the  R.V.  “  and  I  sat  where  they 
sat.”  Ezekiel,  by  sharing  the  lot  of  those  to  whom  he  was  sent, 
was  qualified  to  minister  to  their  needs  with  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing.  It  was  not  always  so.  We  may  trace  the  experience 
of  sharing  through  which  he  passed,  and  see  what  a  tremendous 
difference  it  made  to  his  attitude  and  outlook.  Selected  verses 
from  chapter  iii.  go  like  this  : 

"  (And  the  Lord  said) :  ‘  Son  of  Man,  get  thee  to  them  of 
the  captivity,  unto  the  children  of  thy  people.  .  .  .'  So  the 
Spirit  liften  me  up  and  took  me  away,  and  I  went  in  bitter¬ 
ness  and  in  a  spirit  of  hot  anger  .  .  .  Then  I  came  to  them 
of  the  captivity  ,  .  .  and  I  sat  where  they  sat,  and  remained 
there  astonish^  among  them.” 

Here  is  revealed  a  significant  change  of  attitude.  The  righteous 
indignation  with  the  sins  of  others,  aroused  by  his  perception  of 
the  truth,  melted  into  a  sympathy  and  understanding  when  their 
situation  was  fully  appreciated.  Is  it  irreverent  to  picture  here 
the  theological  student,  coming  fresh  from  his  studies,  and  filled 
with  righteous  indignation  at  the  sins  of  humanity,  finding  with 
something  of  shock  perhaps,  that  he  cannot  truly  minister  until 
he,  to  some  extent  shares  the  experiences  of  his  flock?  It  is  only 
as  we  sit  where  they  sit  that  we  can  truly  minister  to  our  people 
in  the  things  of  God.  It  may  well  be  a  point  worhy  of  discussion 
whether  the  kind  of  training  we  receive  does  not  put  rather  too 
much  emphasis  upon  the  theological  conditions  of  salA^tion,  and 
too  little  upon  the  need  for  sharing  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our 
people. 

Faithfulness  and  persistence  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
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counsel  of  God  were  to  play  a  very  large  part  in  the  ministry  of 
Ezekiel,  He  had  inherit^  a  tradition  of  persistence.  The 
experience  of  Jeremiah  was  no  doubt  much  in  his  mind.  For 
forty  years,  or  thereabouts,  Jeremiah  had  declared  that  the  sin  of 
Judah  would  bring  the  inevitable  nemesis  of  Yahweh’s  wrath. 
Whether  it  shoixid  come  from  the  Scythian  of  the  North,  or  the 
.Assyrian  in  the  East,  come  it  would.  But  year  after  year  after 
year  nothing  had  happened.  Men  had  gone  on  in  the  same  old 
way  unheeding  and,  in  the  end,  not  even  listening.  When  they 
did  listen,  they  laughed.  Kings  tried  to  silence  him  and,  if  th^ 
lad  dared,  would  have  killed  him.  But  the  response  or  lack  of 
response  to  a  prophet’s  message  makes  no  difference  to  his 
responsibility  for  declaring  it.  This  was  the  lesson  that  Yahweh 
taught  Ezekiel  from  the  very  beginning.  Whether  they  will  hear, 
or  whether  they  will  forbear,  the  responsibility  is  the  same,  and 
an  awful  responsibility  it  is.  Ezekiel  has  no  doubt  about  the 
ability  of  Yahweh  to  fulfil  both  His  threats  and  His  promises, 
and  the  solemn  warning  is  given  that  if  he  fails  to  proclaim  the 
message,  then  God  will  require  the  blood  of  the  people  at  his 
hand.  It  will  be  no  use  advancing  the  excuse  that  they  would 
not  listen.  The  office  of  the  preacher  is  no  sinecure.  Here  is 
something  that  will  demand  patience  and  persistence,  courage  and 
])erseverance,  and  which  is  impossible  apart  from  the  continual 
support  of  the  Presence  of  God.  For  is  there  anything  harder 
to  bear  than  the  knowledge  that  we  are  preaching  our  hearts  out 
to  the  empty  air  or,  in  our  day,  to  wooden  benches? 

Perhaps  there  is  one  thing  harder,  and  Ezekiel  found  that 
too.  The  time  came  when  people  did  come  to  listen  to  what  he 
bad  to  say : 

“  And  they  speak  every  one  to  his  brother,  saying,  ‘  Come,, 
I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is  the  word  that  cometh  forth 
from  the  Lord.’  And  they  come  unto  thee  as  the  people 
cometh,  and  they  sit  before  thee  .  .  ,  and,  lo,  thou  art  unto 
them  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice 
and  can  play  well  on  an  instrument:  for  they  hear  thy 
words,  but  they  do  them  not.” 

Most  of  us,  I  think  could  parallel  that  experience,  although  there 
are  some  of  us  of  whom  the  most  enthusiastic  listeners  could  not 
say  that  we  are  ”  as  one  that  hath  a  very  lovely  voice  ”  !  They 
hear  the  word,  but  they  do  it  not.  Indeed  it  was  very  necessary 
for  Yahweh  to  make  the  prophet’s  forehead  as  an  adamant  harder 
than  flint,  and  bid  him  not  to  be  afraid.  At  least  for  Ezekiel 
the  office  to  which  he  was  called  was  not  an  easy  one.  It  was 
l.)0ssible  at  all,  only  because,  as  is  repeated  again  and  again,  ”  the 
iiand  of  the  I.ord  was  strong  upon  me.”  The  doctrine  of  the 
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transcendant  power  of  Yahweh,  and  the  prophet’s  consciousness 
of  the  greatness  of  His  god  were  alone  sufficient  to  maintain 
him  in  ffie  persistent  faithfulness  with  which  he  had  to  proclaim 
his  message.  In  every  generation  those  who  have  performed  the 
office  of  pastor  and  prophet  have  been  able  to  do  so  only  as  they 
have  realised  that  "  the  strong  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
them.” 

Ezekiel  was  bidden  to  make  the  message  his  own.  The  roil 
of  God’s  word,  upon  which  is  written  the  doom  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Israel,  is  presented  to  him,  and  he  is  bidden  to  eat  it. 
Thus  all  the  present  and  past  tragedy  enters  into  his  soul;  so 
does  the  future  hope  and  glory,  and  it  becomes  his  own,  so  that 
he  may  the  more  effectively  make  it  known  to  those  who  are 
committed  to  his  charge.  Some  have  denied  that  preaching  is 
“  truth,  through  personality.”  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  emphasis  that  Ezekiel  made  and  the  methods  that  he  used  in 
the  presentation  of  his  message,  owed  much  to  his  personality. 
The  writer  is  not  qualified  to  discuss  at  a  very  deep  level  tlie 
psychology  of  Ezekiel,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  kind  of 
visions  he  had  and  continued  to  have  would  have  come  in  the 
precise  way  that  they  did  come  to  a  man  with  another  kind  of 
psychological  make-up.  After  all,  it  was  the  conception  of  the 
greatness  of  Yahweh  which  had  been  revealed  to  him,  that  he 
had  to  make  known,  and  it  was  through  the  eyes  of  the  vision 
that  had  been  granted  to  him  that  he  saw  both  the  judgement 
and  the  hope  of  Israel.  It  does  not  deny  the  objectivity  of  the 
revelation  to  say  that  God  chose  Ezekiel  because  he  was  Ezekiel, 
and  because  through  the  kind  of  personality  that  Ezekiel  had  He 
could  best  speak  to  the  men  of  Ezekiel’s  day.  The  message  passed 
through  the  crucible  of  his  own  experience,  and  it  came  forth  to 
the  world,  sometimes  with  a  convincing  power  because  of  the 
personality  that  backed  it,  and  sometimes  weakened  by  precon¬ 
ceived  notions,  and  by  the  situation  of  his  times.  But  it  was  hi.s 
mesMge,  given  to  him  by  God,  made  his  own  in  the  experience 
of  living.  Preaching  must  always  be  like  this;  it  must,  both 
in  its  content  and  its  method  bear  something  of  the  personality 
through  whom  it  passes.  We  preachers  must  make  the  word  of 
the  Lord  our  own.  We  must  allow  it  to  enter  into  our  very 
beings,  that  it  may  transform  them,  and  come  forth  to  the  world 
from  dedicated  lives. 

J.  C.  Whitney. 

{To  be  concluded) 
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Reviews. 

Studies  in  Old  Testament  Prophecy,  presented  to  Professor 
Theodore  H.  Robinson,  Litt.D.,  D.D,,  D.Th.,  by  the  Society 
for  Old  Testament  Study ;  edited  by  H.  H.  Rowley.  (T.  & 
T.  Clark,  16s.) 

F estschriften  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  world  of 
British  scholarship.  That  fact  alone  may  indicate  something  of 
the  esteem,  gratitude  and  affection  that  Old  Testament  scholars 
have  for  Theodore  Robinson,  in  presenting  to  him  this  volume 
of  Essays.  That  impression  would  be  further  confirmed  by 
attendance  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Old  Testament  Stud) . 
His  place  in  the  front  rank  of  scholarship  has  been  recognised 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  There  are, 
however,  aspects  of  his  life  to  which  the  normal  forms  of 
recognition  cannot  do  justice.  We  may  therefore  be  forgiven 
referring  to  what  is  apparent  in  any  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Old  Testament  Study.  A  visitor  would  soon  be  aware  of  the 
genuine  affection  in  which  he  is  held  by  all,  not  least  by  the 
relatively  younger  members.  So  many  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
not  only  for  his  published  work,  but  for  his  ready  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  It  was  fitting  that  a  volume  of  studies,  contri¬ 
buted  by  his  own  pupils,  colleagues  and  foreign  scholars,  should, 
be  presented  to  one  who  has  for  so  long  served  the  Society  and 
the  Church  by  his  fine  scholarship,  brilliant  teaching  powers  and 
sympathetic  encouragement  to  students  of  all  kinds. 

The  title  of  the  book  has  made  it  possible  to  bring  together 
studies  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  At  the  end  of  the  book  is 
a  bibliography  of  Dr.  Robinson’s  writings  compiled  by  Professor 
G.  Henton  Davies  (who  also  contributes  one  of  the  essays).  The 
articles  and  books  referred  to  cover  the  period  1906-1946,  and 
make  evident  not  only  the  importance  of  T.  H.  Robinson’s 
contribution  to  Old  Testament  studies,  but  also  the  wide  range  of 
his  interests.  The  first  page  of  the  bibliography  lists  eight  items 
of  Old  Testament  material,  seven  of  New  Testament,  and  the  first 
item  is  a  study  in  the  authorship  of  the  Muratorian  Canon.  The 
list  includes  books,  essays  and  articles  of  the  highest  scholarship 
and  also  material  for  the  building  up  of  the  devotional  life,  e.g., 
I.B.R.A.  notes.  Such  a  list  reveals  the  man;  scholar,  teacher, 
and  above  all  humble  servant  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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The  book  opens  with  a  short  introduction  by  H.  H.  Rowley 
which  refers  briefly  to  the  Society  for  Old  Testament  Study, 
which  sponsored  the  book  through  a  committee  of  three — 
Professors  C.  R.  North,  A.  R.  Johnson  and  H.  H.  Rowley,  and  to 
the  work  of  Theodore  Robinson,  who  served  the  Society  for  thirty 
years  as  Secretary  and  was  twice  elected  as  President.  Then 
follow  thirteen  essays.  Each  of  these  deserves,  and  from  Old 
Testament  students  will  receive,  careful  and  critical  study.  Most 
of  them  will  be  briefly  noticed  in  this  review  since  readers  of  the 
Quarterly  will  be  especially  interested  in  those  by  Professors  G. 
Henton  Davies,  A.  R.  Johnson  and  H.  H.  Rowley. 

The  first  essay  on  the  Psalm  of  Habakkuk  is  by  Professor 
W.  F.  Albright  of  John  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  It  is 
a  study  in  metrics  and  linguistics,  with  many  references  to  the 
Ugaratic  texts  from  Ras  Shampa,  an  emended  text  of  the  Psalm, 
re-translation  and  full  explanatory  notes.  Hab.  iii.  14,  for  the 
most  part  defies  translation  or  conjectural  emendation.  This  is 
followed  by  a  characteristic  study  by  the  late  Professor  S.  A. 
Cook,  on  the  Age  of  Zerubbabel.  Unlike  the  first  essay  it  requires 
no  specialised  linguistic  knowledge ;  but  it  does  indicate  the  com- 
()lexity  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  student  who  would 
gain  some  knowledge  of  the  Post-Exilic  period.  We  note  that 
Professor  Cook  regards  the  historical  order  Nehemiah — Ezra  as 
almost  certainly  required  by  the  Biblical  material.  Professor 
G.  R.  Driver  contributes  an  essay  on  “  Difficult  Words  in  the 
Hebrew  Prophets  ”  though  often  ranging  to  other  pars  of  the 
Old  Testament.  New  light  is  thrown  on  obscure  Hebrew  words 
and  passages  by  a  study  of  the  roots  in  cognate  languages. 
Accadian,  Ugaritic,  Arabic.  The  first  passage  only  can  be  quoted 
by  way  of  illustration.  Driver  suggests  that  Is.  ii.  16,  be 
re-translated  : 

“and  upon  all  ships  of  Tarshish 

and  upon  all  the  harks  of  (Araby)  the  blest.” 

His  translation  is  based  on  a  Ugaritic  word  which  indicates  a 
Semitic  root  with  the  meaning  “  boat,  ship,”  and  obviously  gives 
l>etter  sense  as  well  as  giving  a  good  parallelism. 

Professor  O.  Eissfeldt  of  Halle-Wittenber^,  contributes  an 
essay  on  the  phrase  in  Ezekiel  xxxi.  and  xxxii.,  “  slain  by  the 
sword  ”  as  meaning  "  murdered  ”  or  “  executed  ”  rather  than 
killed  in  battle.  This  is  followed  by  a  transliteration  and  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  hitherto  unpublished  text  from  the  archives  of  Zimri- 
Lim,  King  of  Mari,  given  by  the  late  Professor  A.  Lods.  The 
text  is  particularly  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  court  prophets  in  Israel,  viz,  to  give  instructions 
to  the  king  from  the  god.  Professor  C.  R.  North  directs  attention 
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to  the  terms  “  Former  Things  ”  and  “  New  Things  ”  in  deutero- 
Isaiah.  He  argues  that  while  "  Former  Things  ”  (anarthrous) 
is  Is.  xliii  9,  16-19,  and  probably  xlvi  9-11,  refers  to  the  Exodus, 
the  term,  with  the  article,  is  xli.  21-29,  xlii.  8-9,  xlviii.  3fF  refers 
to  the  earlier  triumphs  of  Cyrus,  while  the  “  New  Things  ”  refers 
to  the  impending  fall  of  Babylon  and  liberation  of  the  Exiles. 
Professor  J.  Pedersen  of  Copenhagen  discusses  the  "  Role  played 
by  Inspired  Persons  among  the  Israelites  and  Arabs  ”  in  an 
attempt  to  find  in  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  settled  community 
the  distinctive  position  occupied  by  the  prophet.  Professor  N.  W. 
Porteous,  of  Edinburgh,  writes  on  “  The  Basis  of  the  Ethical 
teaching  of  the  Prophets.”  While  Professor  Porteous  insists  on 
the  distinctive  quality  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  even  in  its  ethical 
teaching,  he  does  so  by  taking  into  account  the  ethical  standards 
of  the  world  to  which  Israel  was  debtor,  and  the  tradition 
enshrined  in  the  Law  as  preserved  and  taught  by  the  priests. 
The  prophet  received  his  new  insights  into  the  meaning  of  the 
contemporary  situation  in  his  “  conscious  fellowship  with  God 
and  within  a  human  fellowship  which  had  been  created  by  Him 
as  a  special  medium  of  His  revelation.”  From  Professor  R.  B.  Y. 
Scott,  of  McGill  University,  Montreal,  comes  an  examination  of 
the  oracles  in  Is.  i-xxxix.  in  order  to  determine  the  structure 
of  the  individual  oracles  and  to  relate  their  present  literary  form 
to  the  primary  word  received  by  the  prophet.  The  last  essay, 
”  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  Deutero-Isaiah,”  is  by  Professor 
N.  H.  Snaith,  of  Leeds.  He  identifies  the  Servant  with  the 
Righteous  Remnant,  and  more  precisely  with  Johorachin  and  the 
Exiles  of  597  B.C.  (but  probably  including  those  of  586  B.C.). 
He  discusses  relevant  passages  in  Is.  xl.-lv.  and  offers  reasons 
for  identifying  the  Servant  of  the  Servant  Songs  with  the  Servant 
of  other  passages.  Further  he  argues  against  the  generally 
accepted  universalism  of  this  prophet  and  claims  that  he  is 
“essentially  nationalistic.” 

We  may  turn  now  to  the  contributions  of  Professors 
G.  Henton  Davies,  A.  R.  Johnson  and  H.  H.  Rowley.  The  first 
writes  on  the  part  played  in  prophetic  thought  and  utterances  by 
the  historical  events  of  Israel’s  past,  notably  the  salvation  events 
of  Yahweh's  choice  of  Israel.  A  true  appreciation  of  the  prophets 
can  only  come  by  recognising,  in  and  through  their  distinctive 
contributions,  a  deep-seated  loyalty  to  the  classical  tradition.  The 
biblical  tradition  always  emphasises  Yahweh’s  control  of  History 
and  it  is  this  faith  which  leads  to  the  distinctively  biblical  con¬ 
ception  of  Universalism.  Henton  Davies  suggests  that  this  spirit 
of  universalism  may  be  a  product  of  the  religion  of  Judah  rather 
than  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  Detailed  consideration  is  given 
to  Isaiah’s  great  "  Faith  passages  ”  Is.  vii.  9,  6,  xxviii.  16.  The» 
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are  related  to  the  Faith  of  Abraham,  Gen.  xv.  6,  and  the  Faith  of 
Israel  especially  in  Exodus  xiv.  31 ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
connection  between  “  believing  ”  (in  God  and  His  Servant)  and 
“  maintaining  life  ”  is  common  to  the  historical  traditions  and  the 
prophet.  So  also  is  the  quality  of  faith,  namely  that  it  is  against 
all  seeming  probability.  The  argument  requires  that  the  message 
of  the  prophet  must  be  related  not  only  to  the  events  of  his  day, 
but  to  “  the  religious  tradition  to  whidi  he  belonged.”  The  Sits 
im  Leben  is,  in  other  words,  not  only  the  immediate,  present ;  it 
is  also  the  past  which  gives  rise  to  the  here  and  now.  This 
approach  to  a  study  of  the  prophets  is  a  very  fruitful  one,  and 
could  obviously  be  extended  to  the  Psalter,  the  various  strata  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  especially  to  the  New  Testament.  We  may- 
hope  that  this  essay  is  but  one  part  of  a  more  extended  study 
along  these  lines. 

A.  R.  Johnson  contributes  an  interesting  study  under  the 
title  “  Jonah  ii.  3-10 :  A  Study  in  Cultic  Phantasy.”  These 
verses  (2-9  E.V.)  are  treated  as  an  indei>endent  composition, 
originally  associated  with  the  Temple  cultus  and  containing 
valuable  material  for  an  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  view  of 
“  life  ”  and  “  death.”  A  new  rendering  of  the  prayer  is  given 
and  Johnson  proceeds  to  examine  the  Old  Testament  view  of  life. 
Man  is  "a  unit  of  vital  power.”  Psychical  properties  can  be 
manifested  in  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  in  a  man’s  word, 
name,  property  and  off-spring.  Death  is  the  disintegration  of 
the  unity  rather  than  its  extinction,  the  scattering  of  vital  power. 
To  die  is  to  sink  into  Sheol,  the  place  of  no  return,  where  normally, 
fellowship  with  Yahweh  the  Giver  of  life  ceases.  Death  then,  is  a 
relative  term,  the  weakest  form  of  life  rather  than  its  complete 
negation;  it  is  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  life.  Therefore,  any 
weakness  is  an  approximation  to  death  and  the  Hebrew  verb  for 
“  to  live  ”  can  be  used  also  for  both  ”  survival  ”  and  r^ival,” 
in  the  sense  of  restoration  not  only  from  death,  but  from  any  kind 
of  bodily  weakness.  It  is  associated  with  welfare  and  prosperity. 
Thus  Yahweh,  “  the  Living  God,”  is  not  only  contrasted  with 
false,  i.e.  lifeless  gods,  but  exercises  life-giving  power  in  nature 
and  history,  and  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  prosperity  is 
appropriate  to  the  man  who  walks  with  God  in  fulness  of  life. 
TTiis  gives  point  to  the  Word  of  Amos  “  Seek  Yahweh  and  live,” 
and  that  of  Habakkuk  “  The  righteous  shall  live  because  of  his 
faithfulness.”  We  note  that  the  thought  of  this  essay  receives 
further  development  in  an  important  monograph  by  Johnson, 
“  The  Vitality  of  the  Individual  in  the  Thought  of  Ancient  Israel.” 
We  have  here  an  important  contribution  to  our  understanding 
of  the  thought  forms  of  the  Bible,  which  are  so  often  obscured 
for  us  as  we  give  the  Biblical  words  our  content  of  meaning. 
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This  is  an  essay  which  should  on  no  account  be  missed,  in  spite  of 
its  recondite  title. 

Finally  we  must  turn  to  “  The  Prophet  Jeremiah  and  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy  ”  by  H.  H.  Rowley.  Of  one  thing  we  can 
always  be  certain  with  Professor  Rowley’s  work.  He  will  always 
give  scrupulous  attention  to  all  sides  of  an  argument,  and  therefore 
he  never  overstates  his  case.  His  very  moderation  sometimes  leaves 
the  impression  of  greater  certainty  than  he  himself  would  allow ! 
Further  he  is  careful  to  refer  the  reader  to  whatever  any  other 
scholar  has  said  on  the  matter  under  discussion,  and  his  foot¬ 
notes  alone  form  a  valuable  bibliography.  This  particular  essay 
is  timely  in  view  of  the  attention  given  to  Deuteronomy  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  Much  has  happened  since  H.  Wheeler 
Robinson  could  say  in  the  Century  Bibles  on  Deuteronomy  ;  “  We 
know  quite  clearly  the  date  at  which  it  was  first  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  a  power  in  the  history  and  religion  of  Israel.  As  a 
historical  monument  it  constitutes  a  welcome  landmark  amongst  the 
obscurer  paths  of  Old  Testament  criticism.”  For  various  reasons 
some  scholars  assign  the  book  as  a  whole  or  in  part  to  the  earlier 
monarchical  period,  others  to  a  date  after  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem. 
The  account  of  Josiah’s  reformation  in  II  Kings  xxii,  xxiii.  is 
held  by  these  scholars  to  have  no  historical  relationship  to 
Deuteronomy,  only  a  literary  one.  The  date  of  Deuteronomy  must 
l>e  largely  determined  on  internal  evidence.  There  are,  however, 
connections  between  Deuteronomy  and  Jeremiah,  and  it  is 
Rowley’s  purpose  to  determine  what  the  relationship  is,  since  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Jeremiah’s  ministry  occurred 
during  the  forty  years  before  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  Briefly, 
Rowley  argues  for  the  substantial  historicity  of  the  Kings  account, 
especially  in  view  of  II  Kings  xxiii.  9  which  strongly  suggests 
an  attanpt  of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood  to  safeguard  their  rights 
against  the  generous  provisions  of  Deuteronomy  xviii  6-8. 
Further,  the  political  situation  vis-a-vis  Assyria  offered  just  the 
opportunity  suggested  by  II  Kings  xxiif.  The  evidence  of  Jer. 
xlv.  and  xxxiv  is  examined  and  shown  to  suggest  a  comparatively 
recent  reformation  along  the  lines  of  II  Kings  xxiii.  and 
Deuteronomy.  The  dependence  of  Jer.  iii-1  on  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4, 
and  Jer.  xi.  5  on  Deut.  viii.  18,  vi.  3,  is  noted,  and  both  the 
prophets  earlier  advocacy  and  later  criticism  of  the  reform  are 
recognised.  The  case  of  Jeremiah’s  knowledge  of  Josiah’s  Reform, 
based  on  the  Deuteronomic  Code  is  ably  presented,  with  remark¬ 
able  skill  in  so  short  a  compass.  One  point  that  has  always 
seemed  a  difficulty  might  have  been  treated  to  complete  the  case. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Jeremiah’s  commendation  of  Josiah  includes 
no  reference  to  the  reform,  but  is  on,  apparently,  quite  other 
grounds.  It  needs  to  be  said,  however,  that  those  who  would 
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divorce  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  from  Josiah’s  reign  will  need  to 
take  Rowley’s  statement  of  the  evidence  fully  into  account.  A 
clear  statement  of  the  evidence  with  a  restrained  assessment  of  its 
value  is  always  a  worth-while  contribution.  Professor  Rowley 
deserves  our  gratitude  both  for  the  result  of  his  enquiry  and  for 
his  manner  of  presentation  in  this  essay. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  to  be  warmly  commended  for  its 
range  of  interests,  its  variety  and  richness  of  scholarship  and 
not  least  because  it  is  useful  to  the  serious  student  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Tt  is  one  of  those  books  which  one  must  have. 

A.  S.  Herbert. 


/I  History  of  the  Baptists,  by  Robert  G.  Torbet.  (The  Judson 

Press,  Philadelphia,  $6.00), 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  new,  comprehensive  and  authoritatiw 
history  of  the  people  called  Baptists,  and  we  may  well  be  grate¬ 
ful  to  Dr.  Torbet,  a  young  American  scholar,  who  is  Professor 
of  Church  History  at  Eastern  Theological  Seminary,  Philadelphia, 
for  boldly  assaying  the  extremely  difficult  task. 

Of  previous  attempts  probably  the  best  known  are  those  by 
J.  M.  Cramp  (1868)  and  H.  C.  Vedder  (1891).  Cramp  was  an 
Englishman,  trained  at  Stepney  College,  who  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  Baptist  life  in  Canada.  Vedder,  whose  history  passed 
through  many  editions,  was  Professor  at  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  plan  of  the  two  books 
and  to  compare  them  with  that  of  the  new  work.  Cramp  gives 
the  first  quarter  of  his  book  to  the  question  of  baptism  in  the 
early  and  medieval  Church,  another  quarter  to  the  Reformation 
I)eriod,  a  third  to  the  seventeenth  century  in  England  and  America, 
nearly  one  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  century — “  the  Quiet  Period,” 
as  he  calls  it — and  a  few  concluding  pages  to  his  own  century. 
Vedder’s  division  is  a  simpler,  threefold  one :  the  Primitive 
Church,  which  occupies  less  than  a  sixth  of  his  book,  the  Perse¬ 
cuted  Church,  covering  the  period  from  Peter  of  Bruys  to  Menno 
Simons,  and  occupying  a  quarter,  and  the  Evangelising  Church, 
recording  Baptist  witness  in  England  and  America  and  its 
Ireginnings  in  other  lands. 

Professor  Torbet’s  book  also  is  in  three  parts,  but  he  has 
wisely  put  on  one  side  the  attempt  to  trace  in  detail  the  story  of 
the  departure  of  the  early  church  from  the  practice  of  believers’ 
baptism  and  of  the  anti-j)aedobaptist  groups  in  the  middle  ages 
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(that  may  still  be  best  studied  in  the  pages  of  A.  H.  Newman). 
After  brief  chapters  on  the  roots  of  Baptist  principles  and  the 
Anabaptist  heritage,  he  turns  his  attention,  first,  to  British  and 
European  Baptists — his  account  occupying  nearly  a  third  of  his 
text — and  then  provides  an  extended  history  of  American 
Baptists  (nearly  one  half  of  his  space),  with  an  interesting 
concluding  chapter  on  Baptist  contributions  to  Protestantism.  At 
the  end  of  the  book  there  are  some  valuable  appendices :  a 
chronological  table,  a  table  of  Baptist  bodies,  a  list  of  Baptist 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States,  and  a  lengthy 
bibliography. 

Much  devoted  and  painstaking  labour  lies  behind  Professor 
Torbet’s  book  and  we  can  see  it  becoming  a  standard  work  of 
reference  and  study  in  Baptist  Colleges  throughout  the  world. 
The  author  has  here  brought  together,  more  thoroughly  and 
effectively  than  ever  before,  the  story  of  the  Baptist  churches 
now  to  be  found  in  every  continent  and  almost  every  land.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  further  printings  will  speedily  be  called  for 
and  that  Profesor  Torbet  will  be  able  to  subject  the  section  on 
England  and  Europe  to  revision  and  perhaps  expansion,  based 
on  direct  personal  contact.  Considering  the  immensity  of  the  field 
he  set  himself  to  master,  there  are  surprisingly  few  factual  errors, 
but  there  are  a  number,  some  of  them  of  importance.  And  there 
are  omissions.  Dr.  Townley  Lord’s  ter-jubilee  history  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  would  have  provided  material  for  a 
better  appraisal  of  English  missionary  effort.  There  is  now  a 
considerable  body  of  scholarly  work  for  an  assessment  of  the 
modern  Baptist  movement  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Most  of 
it  is  in  German  or  one  of  the  Scandinavian  languages.  But  it  is 
surprising  not  to  find  in  the  extensive  bibliography  such  a  book 
as  Professor  Stiansen’s  History  of  the  Baptists  in  Norway.  The 
author  states  in  his  preface  that  his  main  story  concerns  American 
Baptists  “  particularly  those  who  are  white.”  It  is  this  part  of 
the  book  which  will  be  paricularly  illuminating  to  those  in  other 
lands.  In  a  future  edition  we  hope  that  Professor  Torbet  will 
give  more  details  of  negro  Baptists. 

What  has  been  said  probably  implies  that  the  history  book 
we  now  need  must  be  a  co-operative  effort.  Already  the  meetings 
of  Baptist  historians  held  at  Baptist  World  Congresses  have  helped 
workers  in  this  field  to  become  acquainted  with  one  another. 
There  is  need  for  a  much  more  extensive  exchange  of  information 
and,  as  was  said  at  the  Copenhagen  Congress,  the  preparation 
of  a  basic  bibliography  on  Baptist  historj-  and  apologetic. 
Professor  Torbet  has  made  so  excellent  a  beginning  and  has 
obviously  so  many  gifts  for  the  task  that  we  hope  he  may  do  for 
us  what  Professor  Latourette  (who  contributes  a  foreword  to 
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this  volume)  has  done  in  the  field  of  missionary  histoiy.  Perhaps 
the  best  service  that  can  be  immediately  rendered  to  that  end 
is  for  copies  of  the  present  book  to  be  secured  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  for  those  who  read  it  to  become  correspondents 
of  the  author  and  his  collaborators  in  further  study. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  by  R.  W.  Moore.  (Oxford 

University  Press,  6s.  6d.). 

The  Truth  of  the  Gospel,  by  G.  B.  Caird.  (Oxford  University 

Press,  6s.  6d.). 

The  issues  of  these  two  books  completes  a  very  attractive 
series  of  four  volumes  entitled  A  Primer  of  Christianity,  intended 
for  use  by  the  senior  forms  of  Grammar  Schools.  The  first,  by 
the  Headmaster  of  Harrow,  tells  the  story  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  Pentecost  until  now.  Clearly,  this  is  a  formidable  task,  yet 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  writing  one  of  the  most  readable 
accounts  of  Church  history  that  I  can  recall.  For  one  thing,  it 
iwssesses  real  clarity.  Vast  though  the  canvas  is,  the  reader  is 
never  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  central  subject.  Nor  is  there 
any  of  the  special  pleading  met  with  so  regularly  in  most  accounts 
of  the  Church’s  growth.  Topics  like  the  growth  of  the  Episcopate 
and  of  the  Oergy  are  treated  with  admirable  objectivity.  But  it 
is  more  than  a  scholarly  work.  The  demand  for  a  decision  is 
implicit  throughout  and  is  made  explicit  in  the  very  fine  last 
chapter. 

The  second  volume,  as  its  title  indicates,  deals  with  Christian 
Apologetics.  Here  the  ground  covered  is  even  more  vast,  and 
l)erhaps  it  fails  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  unity  as  the  former 
volume.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  work  of  compelling  interest, 
enlivened  with  frequent  and  very  apt  illustrations,  of  which  the 
first — “  The  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  ” — is  one  of  the  most  effective. 
The  author  is  always  studiously  fair  to  the  opponents  of  Christi¬ 
anity.  Thus  in  dealing  with  Marx’s  jibe  at  religion  as  the  "opiate 
of  the  people  ’’  he  writes  :  "  Before  we  undertake  to  refute  this 
theory,  it  is  well  to  notice  the  large  measure  of  good  sense  that  it 
contains  ’’  (p.  30).  Best  of  all  is  his  willingness  to  apply  Christian 
truth  to  everyday  life  at  every  turn. 

Altogether,  these  books  will  prove  a  useful  guide  to  thoughtful 
\T  formers  and  a  considerable  help  to  their  teachers. 

G.  E.  Benfield. 
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The  Man  from  Nazareth,  by  H.  M.  Fosdick.  (S.C.M.  Press, 

12s.  6d.). 

This  book  bears  the  characteristic  marks  of  Dr.  Fosdick’s 
writings — lucidity,  freshness  of  approach,  a  wealth  of  apt 
quotation  and  illustration.  It  is  not  a  formal  life  of  Jesus,  but 
an  attempt  to  see  Him  through  the  eyes  of  the  people  whe; 
surround^  Him.  After  the  first  chapter,  with  its  cogent  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  historicity  of  Jesus  and  the  reliability  of  the 
Gospel  portraits  of  Him,  he  gives  vivid  and  interesting  descriptions 
of  the  life  and  thought  of  various  typical  contemporary  groups, 
such  as  the  common  people,  the  Pharisees,  the  disciples  and  the 
nationalists  and  portrays  their  reaction  to  our  Lord. 

The  effort  is  illuminating..  It  is  not  so  much  that  anything 
is  thus  revealed  concerning  Jesus  which  will  be  new  to  thossc 
who  know  the  Gospels,  but  rather  that  familiar  knowledge  is  lit 
up  with  a  fresh  light  and  emphasis. 

Those  whose  task  it  is  to  expound  the  Gospels  will  find 
treasure  here,  especially  in  the  wealth  of  quotation  from 
Rabbinical  literature,  with  its  picture  of  contemporary  thought, 
in  the  fresh  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not  least  in  the 
A-arious  “  excursions  ”  the  author  allows  himself.  In  these  he 
discusses  among  other  things  the  Virgin  Birth,  miracles,  and  the 
charge  that  our  Lord’s  teaching  is  impracticable.  His  treatment 
of  these  themes  is  sometimes  provocative,  but  always  stimulating 
to  thought. 

The  general  reader  will  find  that  this  book  provides  a  back¬ 
ground  against  which  the  figure  of  Christ  stands  out  more  clearly, 
and  will  be  helped  to  read  the  Grjspels  with  new  understanding 
.and  quickened  insight. 

Frank  Bttffard. 


Plan  Overboard,  by  F.  H.  Wiseman.  (Independent  Press,  3s.  6d.) 

A  play  in  a  prologue  and  two  acts,  bearing  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Religious  Drama  Society.  In  a  modern  setting  it 
lH)rtrays  the  conflict  between  good  and  evil  and,  given  the  acting 
it  requires  and  deserves,  could  be  very  useful,  for  example,  as 
jiart  of  an  evangelistic  programme. 


Spiritual  Discipline,  by  C.  T.  Rae.  (Independent  Press,  .Ss.). 

The  sub-title  (“  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion  ”)  is  a  better 
clue  to  the  contents.  The  book  consists  of  simple  but  helpful 
(taragraphs  originally  printed  in  the  Eastern  Daily  Press  and  The 
Scottish  Congregatxonalist. 
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The  Church  is  a  Family,  by  C.  M.  Parker  and  R.  J.  Hall. 
(Independent  Press,  3s.  6d.). 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Youth  and  Educational  Departmoit 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  have 
expounded  and  developed  ideas  advocated  by  H,  A.  Hamilton. 
Baptists  as  well  as  Congregationalists  will  find  this  book  worth 
•Studying. 

G.  W.  Rusling. 


The  Trial  of  Vices  in  Puritan  Fiction. 

{Continued  from  p.  12.) 

Bunyan’s  debt  to  Bernard  cannot  be  underestimated.  Among 
numerous  other  hints,  there  is  in  the  following  passage  the 
modernization  of  St.  Paul’s  words  on  spiritual  armour  (Eph.  6) 
which  Bunyan  follows  in  the  battle-scenes  of  The  Holy  War, 
where  the  artillery  and  the  drill  of  the  Civil  War  period  are 
introduced  : 

Our  Powder  of  holy  affections  hath  he  damped,  the  Match 
of  fervency  of  spirit  hath  he  put  out :  the  Small  shot  of 
spirituall  ejaculations  hee  so  stopped,  as  in  time  of  neede 
they  would  not  go  off ;  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word 
of  God,  he  quite  tooke  away  the  edge  :  he  brake  the  Helmet 
of  Salvation,  bruised  the  Brestplate  of  righteousnesse,  the 
Shield  of  Faith  he  cast  away,  and  unloosed  the  girdle  of 
verity.  The  points  of  all  the  pikes  of  divine  threats  b>' 
presumption  he  so  brake  off,  as  they  had  no  force  to  pricke 
the  Heart.®* 

Latimer  preaching  on  tlie  same  text  in  Eph.  vi  compares 
“  princes  and  potestates  ”  to  great  ordnance,  “  bishops  here  and 
abroad  ”  to  serpentines,  and  "  informers,  accusours  and  lesser 
instruments  ”  to  hand-guns  and  bows.*’ 

**  The  Isle  of  Man,  pp.151-2. 

Sermon  made  at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  in  the  northe  .  .  . 
1535.  Cf.  the  sermon  of  Feake,  the  Fifth  Monarchy  man,  quoted  in  Firtli. 
Lor/  Years  of  the  Protectorate,  /,  p.  212. 


Roger  Sharrock. 


Editorial  Notes 


'  I  ME  Baptist  Historical  Society  will  hold  its  Annual  Meetinu. 
1  on  Monday,  23rd  April,  from  4.30  to  6  p.m.,  in  the  Lounge 
at  Bloomsbury  Central  Church.  Following  a  short  business 
session  there  will  be  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Gordon  Roipp,  M.A.. 
B.D.,  tutor  in  Church  history  at  Richmond  Methodist  College. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  light  tea  at  a  moderate  charge  may  be  provided, 
and  it  will  simplify  catering  arrangements  if  those  who  intend 
being  present  will,  well  beforehand,  notify  the  Secretary,  Rev. 
G.  W.  Hughes,  156,  Reinwood  Road,  Lindley,  Huddersfield. 
These  meetings  are  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who  attend  and 
we  trust  that  everyone  who  can  will  make  an  effort  to  be  present 
this  year. 

*  >ii  *  #  * 

At  the  Assembly  of  1925  the  minister  of  St.  Andrew’.s 
Street,  Cambridge  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union. 
At  the  Assembly  of  April,  1951,  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  C.H., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  will  hand  over  the  Secretaryship  to  his  successor, 
the  Rev.  Ernest  A.  Payne,  M.A.,  B.D.,  B.Litt.  The  twenty-six 
years  during  which  Mr.  Aubrey  has  occupied  the  secretarial  chair 
have  been  among  the  most  difficult  in  the  history  of  the  denomi¬ 
nation.  The  first  Assembly  for  which  he  was  responsible  was 
held  during  the  General  Strike,  six  others  were  held  during  the 
tumult  and  tragedy  of  war’  and  the  whole  period  has  been 
characterised  by  tension  and  disorder  abroad  and  changes  of  a 
revolutionary  nature  at  home.  Those  twenty-six  years  have  seen 
the  work  of  the  Baptist  Union  multiply  enormously  and  become 
increasingly  complex.  They  have  seen  great  denominational 
enterprises  inaugurated,  culminating  in  Baptist  Advance.  Signifi¬ 
cant  developments  have  taken  place  in  many  directions,  interest 
m  the  work  of  the  Union  has  grown,  the  sense  of  Baptist  fellow¬ 
ship  has  deepened  and  the  denomination  has  taken  its  rightful 
place  in  the  formation  and  work  of  the  Free  Church  Federal 
Council,  the  British  Council  of  Churches,  of  which  Mr.  Aubrey 
is  a  Vice-President,  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  of  whose 
Central  Committee  he  is  an  honoured  member.  To  have  remained 
at  the  helm  throughout  these  significant  years  has  been  itself  no 
mean  achievement.  A  lesser  man  could  not  have  endured  the 
strain.  In  the  high  and  onerous  office  which  he  has  filled  with 

**  .~f  ^  '.X. 
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distinction,  Mr.  Aubrey  has  manifested  rare  gifts  and  exercised 
statesmanlike  leadership  which  the  Assembly  will  salute  with 
gratitude  as  a  memorable  Secretaryship  comes  to  a  close. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

The  American  weekly,  Time,  is  not  a  journal  in  which  one 
exi)ects  to  meet  British  Baptists.  But  casually  glancing  through 
a  copy  some  time  ago  we  were  agreeably  surprised  to  see  smiling 
from  the  open  page  the  unmistakeable,  genial  features  of 
“  scholarly  Dr.  F.  Townley  Lord,  pastor  of  Bloomsbury  Central 
Church  in  London,  England.”  That  week,  in  Cleveland,  the 
greatest  honour  in  the  gift  of  Baptists — the  Presidency  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance — had  been  conferred  upon  the  Burnley- 
bom  editor  of  the  Baptist  Times  who  is,  incidentally,  a  member 
of  our  own  Committee  and  has  been  prominently  associated  with 
the  Historical  Society  for  some  years.  As  far  as  Baptists  in  this 
country  are  concerned  no  more  popular  choice  for  the  B.W.A. 
Presidency  could  have  been  made.  Dr.  Lord  will  deliver  his 
Presidential  Address  at  the  Jubilee  Congress  of  the  Alliance  in 
]/)ndon  in  1955. 

Before  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  is  published,  Dr.  Lord 
will  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  a  three  months’  presidential 
journey  in  the  course  of  which  he  will  take  the  chair  at  the  meeting 
in  April  of  the  World  Alliance  Executive  and  visit  the  Northern 
Convention  in  Boston,  the  Southern  Convention  in  San  Francisco 
and  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  Convention  in  Hamilton.  He  will 
take  part  in  various  college  and  university  celebrations,  ministers’ 
conferences  and  in  the  evangelistic  campaigns  which  are  being 
held  simultaneously  in  20,000  churches  of  the  Southern  Conven¬ 
tion.  In  addition  he  will  be  preaching  on  Sundays  in  churches 
in  the  North  and  South.  As  he  undertakes  this  formidable  pro¬ 
gramme,  Dr.  Lord  will  be  accompanied  by  the  good  wishes  of  all 
British  Baptists. 

By  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Percy  W.  Evans  (reported  while 
this  issue  was  printing)  not  only  has  the  Baptist  Historical 
Society  lost  an  honoured  Vice-President  but  the  denomination  is 
deprived  of  a  leader  whose  scholarship,  wisdom  and  personal 
character  had  gained  for  him  widespread  admiration  and  affection 
within  the  Free  Churches  and  beyond.  The  influence  of  his 
distinguished  twenty-five  years’  Principalship  of  Spurgeon’s 
College  will  long  remain.  We  hope  to  print  a  commemorative 
article  in  due  course  but,  meanwhile,  we  mourn  the  passing  of  a 
great  man  the  denomination  can  ill  spare. 


An  Anabaptist  Meeting  in  Zollikon,  1525 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Prof.  John  Allen  Moore,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Church  History  and  Missions,  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary,  Ruschlikon-Ziirich,  and  published  with  Prof.  Fritz 
Blanke’s  approval. 

ON  the  twenty-first  of  January  1525,  the  Zuricli  authorities 
dealt  their  first  serious  blow  against  the  new  Anabaptist 
movement.  They  forbade  the  “  special  schools,”  that  is,  the 
meetings  of  the  innovators,  and  condemned  the  six  leaders  of  the 
movement.  Konrad  Grebel  and  Felix  Manz,  both  citizens  of 
Zurich,  were  forbidden  to  speak  publicly.  The  non-Zurichers 
were  dealt  with  more  harshly :  Wilhelm  Roeubli  of  Rottenburg 
on  the  Neckar,  Ludwig  Haetzer  of  Thurgau,  Andreas  Castelberger 
of  Graubunden,  and  Johannes  Broetli,  whose  place  of  origin  is 
unknown,  were  exiled;  they  had  to  swear  under  oath  that  they 
would  leave  the  canton  within  eight  days,  reckoned  from  January 
twenty-first. 

Ruedi  Thomann,  an  old  peasant  from  a  well-known  Zollikon 
family,  did  not  want  this  period  to  pass  without  having  in  his 
home  two  of  the  banished  men  with  whom  he  was  apparently 
connected ;  he  invited  Roeubli  and  Broetli  to  a  farewell  supper. 
Wilhelm  Roeubli,  pastor  in  Witikon  near  Zurich,  had  been  the 
first  to  bring  the  attack  against  infant  baptism  into  the  pulpit 
(March,  1524).  Broetli,  formerly  a  chaplain  in  Quarten  on  the 
Lake  of  Wallen,  and  since  the  summer  of  1523  living  tyithout 
benefice  in  Zollikon,  had  from  the  summer  of  1524  carried  on 
open  opposition  to.  the  church’s  baptismal  practice.  The  two 
former  Catholic  clergymen,  now  aggressive  representatives  of 
Anabaptist  thought,  had  been  before  going  over  to  the  Anabaptist 
cause  just  as  impetuous  disciples  of  Zwingli,  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  among  the  first  priests  to  marry  (in  the 
spring  of  1523). 

The  farewell  dinner  takes  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  25th 
January,  1525,  in  the  home  of  Ruedi  Thomann^  in  the  so-called 
‘‘  Gstad  ”  section  of  the  village  of  Zollikon  near  Zurich.  Beside 
the  two  theologians  and  the  host,  Marx  Bosshart,  the  son-in-law 
of  Thomann  who  lived  with  his  father-in-law,  is  present.  While 
the  four  of  them  are  still  eating,  Manz  and  Blaurock  come  in. 
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Georg  Cajakob,  called  Blaurock  (Bluecoat),  from  Bonaduz  in 
Graubenden  and  at  that  time  about  thirty-three  years  of  age. 
soon  became  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Anabaptists.  Like 
Rouebli  and  Broetli  he  was  a  former  Catholic  priest.  He  was  a 
zealot ;  his  friends  called  him  a  “  second  Paul.”  As  the  son  of 
a  peasant  he  understood  very  well  the  feling  of  the  country  people. 
Ruedi  Thomann  had  not  known  Manz  and  Blaurock  personally 
before  this.  Why  do  they  come  on  this  evening  to  this  house 
in  spite  of  that?  Not  because  of  him  personally,  but  because  there 
is  to  be  in  his  house  this  day  a  (forbidden!)  religious  meeting. 
Whether  this  meeting  was  suggested  by  Thomann  himself  or  by 
Broetli  and  Roeubli,  we  do  not  know.  In  any  event,  Ruedi 
Thomann  makes  his  room  available  for  it. 

After  supper  three  other  visitors  appear  :  Heinrich  Thomann, 
Ruedi’s  brother;  Jacob  Hottinger,  an  old  man  from  one  of  the 
best-known  Zollikon  families ;  and  Hans  Bruggbach  from 
Zumikon,  a  village  near  Zollikon.  Nine  men — five  farmers,  three 
theologians,  and  one  educated  in  the  secular  sciences  (Manz) — 
sit  at  a  table  and  have  a  Bible  hour.  They  read  from  the  New 
Testament  and  discuss  what  they  read.  (Notice  that  Felix  Manz 
is  also  taking  part,  though  he  has  been  ordered  by  the  authoritie.s 
to  keep  silent.)  What  are  they  reading  and  what  are  they  speaking 
about?  Apparently  they  speak  of  the  lostness  of  man’s  soul 
in  sin  and  the  fact  that  according  to  the  Scripture  only  those  are 
saved  who  repent  and  are  baptised.  Suddenly  then  Hans 
Bruggbach  stands  up.  He  bewails  his  sin,  even  “  wept  and  cried 
out  what  a  great  sinner  he  was.”  He  implores  his  friends  that 
they  should  pray  God  for  him,  and  he  desires  to  be  baptised  as 
a  sign  of  his  conversion.  This  strong  outbreak  of  feeling  and 
consciousness  of  sin  on  the  part  of  Bruggbach  is  explained  only 
bv  the  assumption  that  on  this  evening  they  spoke  of  guilt  and 
conversion,  doubtless  in  an  evangelistic  manner.  (It  is  likely  that 
Bruggtech  was  spiritually  prepared  by  similar  impressions  before 
this.) 

Bruggbach’s  plea  for  baptism  is  granted.  The  baptismal 
ceremony  is  simple,  but  not  without  form.  Rather  is  baptism 
framed  in  a  short  liturgy,  which  is  spoken  by  Blaurock  and 
Manz  in  turn.  First  Blaurock  directs  to  Hans  Bruggbach  the 
question  whether  he  earnestly  desires  baptism  (Blaurock  calls  it 
“  grace  ”).  Bruggbach  says  that  he  does.  Manz  now  speaks, 
wording  his  question  in  a  form  similar  to  that  in  Acts  x.  47 : 
“  Who  will  forbid  that  I  baptize  him?  ”  Blaurock  answers,  “  No 
one.”  Now  Manz  takes  a  ladle  (called  a  “  Gaetzi  ”)  such  as 
was  then  used  in  the  kitchen,  pours  water  over  the  head  of  the 
candidate,  saying  at  the  same  time  :  “  I  baptise  you  in  the  name 
of  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
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A  second  baptism  follows  the  first  in  this  same  meeting.  Jacob 
Hottinger,  who  in  recent  weeks  had  proved  himself  an  enthusiastic 
follower  of  Manz  and  Grebel,  gets  up  and  has  Manz  baptise 
him  also.  These  baptisms  were  surely  the  most  important  purpose 
of  the  meeting.  It  was  not  a  devotional  meeting  in  the  usual 
sense,  but  an  evangelistic  service  which  was  intended  to  lead  those 
present  to  repentance  and  baptism. 

The  evening  concludes  with  the  Holy  Supper.  Blaurock 
points  to  the  bread  and  wine  which  are  on  the  table,  then  breaks 
the  bread  into  pieces.  He  precedes  the  distribution  of  the  elements 
with  a  speech  from  which  fragments  are  preserved  for  us. 
Blaurock  says  (according  to  the  report  of  Ruedi  Thomann) ; 
“  Whoever  believes  that  God  has  redeemed  him  with  his  death 
and  rose-coloured  blood,  let  him  come  and  eat  with  me  of  this 
bread  and  drink  with  me  of  this  wine.”  The  Supper  is  therefore, 
according  to  these  words,  a  celebration  by  those  who  know  them¬ 
selves  to  be  saved.  Heinrich  Thomann  testifies  that  Blaurock 
said  :  "  Whoever  will  be  counted  as  belonging  to  our  communion 
(that  is,  to  our  circle)  should  eat  of  this  bread.”  According  to 
this  statement,  those  may  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper  who  are 
willing  to  join  the  congregation  of  the  Anabaptists.  This  readi¬ 
ness,  not  yet  baptism  itself,  is  what  is  required  of  the  guests  at 
the  Supper.  So  it  was  that  all  those  taking  part  in  the  meeting, 
including  those  also  who  had  not  been  baptised  (probably  witii 
the  exception  of  Heinrich  Thomann)  partook  on  this  evening  of 
the  bread  and  the  wine. 

The  meeting  at  the  house  of  Ruedi  Thomann  was  a  Bible 
hour,  a  preaching  service,  a  cult  celebration.  But  not  the  least 
of  its  purposes  was  that  it  should  be  a  means  of  winning  new 
members  for  the  newly-formed  Anabaptist  fellowship.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  this  last,  the  evening  was  not  exactly  successful. 
Two  of  those  present  had  themselves  baptised  and  were  received 
into  the  communion.  But  the  others?  Manz,  Blaurock,  Roeubli 
and  Broetli  had  received  baptism  a  few  days  before — on  the  20th 
January  and  likewise  in  Zollikon.  Three  remained  therefore  who 
could  not  at  this  meeting  make  up  their  minds  to  be  baptised : 
Ruedi  Thomann,  Heinrich  Thomann,  and  Marx  Bosshart.  As 
for  Heinrich  Thomann  we  know  that  he  was  repelled  by  the 
events  of  that  evening,  which  had  been  designed  by  its  organisers 
to  attract  him.  When  he  saw  the  administration  of  baptism  and 
the  Supper,  he  said  that  he  perspired ;  if  he  had  been  obliged  to 
take  part  he  would  have  run  out  the  door.  It  was  the  sweat  of 
fear  which  came  through  the  pores  of  the  old  man.  No  wonder ! 
What  he  saw  he  regarded  as  blasphemy.  A  layman  here 
administers  holy  baptism,  without  any  liturgical  accompaniments, 
even  to  adults  who  have  certainly  been  baptised  once  already. 
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while  Pastor  Zwingli  and  the  Zwingli  preachers  baptised  infants, 
and  still  at  this  time  even  with  breathing,  exorcism,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  applying  spittle  and  ointment — that  is. 
according  to  the  old  Catholic  usage.  And  here  one  breaks 
ordinary  bread  in  a  farmer’s  house  and  distributes  it  with  the 
wine,  while  Zwingli  and  the  other  evangelical  preachers,  still 
presiding  at  the  altar  and  dressed  in  priestly  vestments,  admini¬ 
stered  the  wafer  but  not  the  cup  to  the  congregation ;  that  is. 
they  celebrated  the  Supper  in  one  kind  according  to  Catholic 
custom. 

Heinrich  Thomann  is  the  only  one  to  whom  the  meeting  of 
25th  January  was  uncomfortable.  Apparently  he  was  far  in  spirit 
from  this  circle;  perhaps  he  had  joined  the  pious  company  only 
out  of  curiosity.  His  brother  Ruedi  stands  near  the  Anabaptist 
movement;  otherwise  he  would  not  have  asked  Broetli  and 
Roebli  to  his  home.  Marx  Bosshart  also  is  in  contact  with  the 
reform  movement.  It  is  true  that  Bosshart  was  not  able  on  this 
evening  to  make  up  his  mind  to  allow  himself  to  be  baptised,  but 
what  he  had  experienced  (in  the  group  meeting)  continued  to 
work  in  him.  After  the  visitors  had  left — only  Blaurock  and 
Manz  remained  at  Thomann’s  for  the  night — Marx  went  to  his 
room.  But  he  could  not  sleep.  In  the  night  also  “  it  troubled 
him,”  as  he  expresses  it;  that  is  to  say,  he  remains  disturbed  : 
he  knows  no  other  way  out  except  to  ask  God  that  He  give  him 
understanding.  Toward  morning  the  prayed-for  understanding 
broke  forth  with  irresistibly  convincing  power.  (Marx  explains 
to  the  judges,  "  It  moved  him  so  powerfully  in  his  spirit  that  he 
could  do  nothing  else.”)  It  is  a  certainty  now  :  he  must  be  baptised. 
He  gets  up  very  early  on  Thursday,  26th  January,  and  wakes 
his  father-in-law,  then  Manz  and  Blaurock.  There  is  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  him  and  Blaurock  about  his  spiritual  condition  whose 
main  content  is  reported  by  the  eyewitness  Ruedi  Thomann. 
Blaurock  remarks  to  Marx:  “You  have  been  until  now  a  gay 
young  man,”  then  exhorts  him  (in  reference  to  Ephesians  iv. 
22-24)  to  put  away  the  old  Adam  and  put  on  the  new,  and  repent. 
Bosshart  is  ready  to  do  it.-  After  such  contrition  on  the  part  of 
the  convert  (the  most  important  condition  preliminary  to  the  act 
of  baptism  itself)  it  is  possible  now  through  Blaurock  for  baptism 
to  be  administered  to  Marx  Bossha’rt.  Bosshart  meets  us  again 
in  the  same  year  as  a  wandering  Anabaptist  preacher  in  the  Zurich 
highlands. 

Next  in  order  is  Ruedi  Thomann.  He  has  hesitated  until  this 
time,  but  now  Blaurock  urges  him  strongly :  “You  are  an  old 
man  and  near  to  death;  you  also  must  repent  and  desire 
baptism !  ”  Ruedi  is  willing,  and  so  Blaurock  can  admit  him  to 
the  new  congregation.  Thus  the  circle  is  complete.  Of  those 
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who  took  part  in  the  meeting  of  25th  January  all  have  now,  with 
the  exception  of  Heinrich  Thomann,  received  the  sign  of  baptism. 
But  Blaurock  is  not  satisfied  with  that.  Is  it  not  reported  in 
Acts  (xvi.  33)  of  the  jailor  that  he  himself  and  all  his  house 
together  were  baptised?  And  must  it  not  be  in  a  society  such 
as  that  of  the  Anabaptists,  which  desires  to  follow  the  early 
Christian  example,  that  this  characteristic  also  must  be  taken 
into  account  ?  That  is  Blaurock’s  conclusion  and  he  therefore  ui^es 
upon  Rued!  Thomann  that  he  should  also  undertake  to  have  his 
relatives  and  entire  household  baptised.  Thomann  is  agreed, 
and  so  the  farmer’s  house  in  Gstad  on  this  January  morning  sees 
the  renewal  of  group  or  community  baptism  (Gemeinschaftstaufe) 
according  to  apostolic  practice. 

Fritz  Btjvnke. 


The  Eschatology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  William 
Robinson,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Christian 
Doctrine  in  the  Selly  Oak  College,  Birmingham.  20  pages. 
Is.  3d. 

This  pamphlet,  which  has  the  sub-title  “  A  Study  in  the 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Hope  ”  contains  the  fourth  Joseph  Smith 
Memorial  Lecture,  which  Dr.  Robinson  delivered  at  Birmingham 
on  October  14th,  1950.  Its  contention  is  that  the  Platonic  element 
in  the  Epistle  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  the  eschatological 
element  (see  especially  i,  2;  ii,  5;  vi,  5,  11,  12,  18-20;  ix,  28) 
unduly  neglected.  Dr.  Robinson  maintains  that  the  Platonic  inter¬ 
pretation  rests  upon  the  references  to  “  copy  ”  and  “  shadow  ” 
in  viii,  5;  ix,  23;  x,  1;  which,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson, 
point  “  not  to  the  difference  between  the  unreal  and  the  real  in 
the  Platonic  sense,  but  to  the  difference  between  the  Law  and 
the  New  Covenant  as  eschatological  realities.”  (p.  7). 

The  evidence  for  Platonic  influence  in  the  Epistle  is  actually 
much  more  extensive  than  this  writer  admits.  Echoes  of  the  book 
of  “  Wisdom  ”  and  the  works  of  Philo  are  numerous,  and  the 
philosophy  of  that  literature  was  largely  Platonic. 

A.  W.  Argyle. 


Professor  Oscar  Cullmann  on  Baptism 

CULLM ANN’S  Die  Tauflehre  des  Neuen  Testaments  (of 
which  Baptism  in  the  New  Testament,  published  by  the 
S.C.M.  Press  at  6s.,  is  the  English  translation)  first  appeared  in 
Zurich  in  1948.  It  was  intended  as  a  reply  to  Karl  Barth’s  Die 
Kirchliche  Lehre  von  der  Taufe  (E.T.,  The  Teaching  of  the 
Church  regarding  Baptism,  S.C.M.  Press,  1948,  2s.  6d.),  and  has 
been  hailed  by  paedo-baptists  with  an  eagerness  that  betokens 
the  anxiety  widely  felt  amongst  them.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  it  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  vexed  question  with 
which  it  deals.  Cullmann  regards  Barth’s  attack  upon  infant 
baptism  as  the  most  effective  and  searching  that  has  ever  been 
made,  either  from  within  the  main  Christian  tradition  or  from  the 
ranks  of  those  whose  churches  practise  believers’  baptism.  In 
his  view  the  attack  must  be  met  by  New  Testament  scholars  or 
the  whole  position  is  lost. 

Like  Barth,  Cullmann  accepts  Romans  vi.  as  the  fundamental 
)>assage  for  an  understanding  of  the  Christian  rite  of  baptism. 
Christian  baptism  is  rooted  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  How  are  these  to  be  understood?  Cullmann’s  exposition 
starts  from  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John.  This  represented, 
according  to  the  Swiss  scholar,  our  Lord’s  acceptance  of  the 
roll  of  the  Suffering  Servant,  as  set  forth  in  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  one  taking  upon  himself  the  sins  of  his  people.  To  be 
laptised  meant  for  Jesus  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  His  people. 
This  view  is  confirmed,  in  Cullmann’s  opinion,  by  the  only  two 
occasions  on  which,  according  to  the  Synoptic  tradition,  Jesus 
used  the  word  “  baptise.”  “  Are  ye  able  to  be  baptised  with  the 
the  baptism  that  I  am  baptised  with?  ”  {Mark  x.  38).  “  I  have 
a  baptism  to  be  baptised  with;  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it 
be  accomplished  ”  {Luke  xii,  50).  In  both  these  passages,  says 
Cullmann,  Jesus  equates  His  baptism  with  His  death.  But — 
and  here  it  is  that  Cullmann  reaches  the  crucial  point  of  his 
exposition,  here  it  is  that  he  tries  to  turn  the  flank  of  Barth’s 
.attack  on  the  baptism  of  infants — Jesus  by  His  death  accomplishes 
a  general  baptism  "  once  for  all  and  for  all.”  “  It  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  this  general  baptism  effected  by  Jesus,  that  it  is 
completely  independent  of  the  decision  of  faith  and  understanding 
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of  those  who  benefit  from  it  ”  (p.  20).  Christian  baptism,  as 
employed  after  Pentecost  by  the  Church,  was  not  a  return  to 
John’s  baptism,  but  a  baptism  into  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection. 

When  Cullmann  comes  to  consider  more  closely  what  is 
meant  by  baptism  as  reception  into  the  Body  of  Christ,  he  argues 
that  the  New  Testament  gives  us  no  clear  evidence  either  for  or 
against  the  view  that  children  were  baptised  (p.  24).  Theory  and 
practice  must  be  based,  therefore,  on  one’s  general  view  of  what 
the  baptismal  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  implies.  There  was, 
he  thinks,  a  distinction  made  from  the  very  beginning  between 
children  born  after  the  conversion  of  their  parents  and  those 
bom  before.  This  had  been  the  case  with  Jewish  proselyte 
baptism.  When  Gentiles  desired  acceptance  into  Judaism,  their 
children  had  to  be  submitted  to  proselyte  baptism.  Those  bom 
later  were  not  baptised;  they  were  reckoned  as  made  holy  by 
their  parents.  Cullmann  cites  1  Cor.  vii.  14  as  a  Christian 
analogy,  and  claims  that  there  is  actually  less  evidence  in  the 
New  Testament  for  the  baptism  of  the  grown  sons  aiid  daughters 
of  Christian  parents  than  there  is  for  the  baptism  of  infants 

(p.26). 

In  passing,  one  is  inclined  to  ask  whether  this  argument  from 
silence  is  really  more  than  a  clever  debating  point,  since  we  have 
so  few  personal  or  family  details  about  those  who  made  up  the 
early  Church,  and  we  are  dealing  in  the  main  with  the  literature 
prepared  by  the  first  Christian  generation.  The  New  Testament 
presumes  that  all  the  members  of  the  Church  have  been  baptised. 
-Moreover,  both  Continental  and  British  Old  Testament  and 
Rabbinic  scholars  advise  great  caution  in  drawing  analogies  and 
arguments  from  proselyte  baptism.  There  are  strong  grounds 
for  thinking  that  it  was  only  in  the  first  century  A.D.  that  it  took 
its  place  beside  circumcision  and,  in  that  case,  it  is  very  unlikely 
to  have  determined  Christian  practice.' 

To  return  to  Cullmann’s  argument,  however.  He  thinks  that 
Barth  is  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  twentieth  century 
.situation  and  the  difficulties  now  facing  national  and  confessional 
churches.  It  is  more  important  to  determine  the  true  New  Testa¬ 
ment  doctrine  of  baptism.  Cullmann  admits  that  in  apostolic 
times  baptism  was  the  occasion  for  giving  expression  to  the 
profession  or  confession  of  faith  of  the  candidate.  He  does  not 
however,  draw  from  this  the  conclusion  that  this  aspect  or  element 
is  necessarily  involved  in  baptism,  or  that  personal  faith  and 
confession  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  a  meaningful  and 
correct  baptismal  practice  (p.  28).  Though  he  admits  that 
faith  is  necessarily  related  to  baptism,  he  does  not  agree 
that  it  must  be  present  at  the  moment  of  the  baptismal 

^Nor  that  of  John.  Cp.  W.  Michaelis,  1949  (quoted  by  Jeremias). 
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act  itself.  Both  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  sacraments  of 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  one  places  the  indi¬ 
vidual  within  the  fellowship  where  these  acts  of  God  may  become 
operative  for  him;  it  is  unrepeatable.  The  other  is  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  by  believers,  as  the  rite  separating  them  from 
unbelievers  and  from  those  not  yet  capable  of  faith.  Cullmann 
argues  that  in  I  Cor,  xii.  13  (“  For  in  one  Spirit  were  we  all 
baptised  into  one  body  ”)  and  Gal.  iii.  27-28  (“  For  as  many 
of  you  as  were  baptised  into  Christ  did  put  on  Christ  ”)  the 
candidate  is  “  the  passive  object  of  a  divine  act,  that  he  is  there 
really  set  within  the  Body  of  Christ  by  God  ”  (p.  31).  The 
German  is  :  “dass  er  passive  objeckt  dieses  gottlichen  Handelns  ist, 
dass  er  von  Gott  eingeordnet  wird,”  (German  p.  26).  He  com¬ 
pares  those  whQ  “  were  added  ”  (Acts  ii.  41)  to  the  Church  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  Faith  is,  for  Cullmann,  the  resulting  answer  to 
God’s  act,  not  its  pre-condition.  Faith  must  follow  baptism  or  its 
divine  gifts  are  disdained  and  outraged,  its  fruits  annulled;  but 
faith  is  the  result  of  a  man’s  incorporation  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church,  not  its  cause  (p.  33.)  Cullmann  rejects  the  view,  which 
has  often  been  held,  that  the  faith  neces.sary  for  the  legitimating 
of  the  rite  of  baptism  is  present  vicariously  in  the  sponsors  or 
in  the  Church  as  a  whole.  Faith  must  of  course  be  present  in 
the  praying  congregation  (p.  54),  but  what  is  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  is  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  what  really 
makes  it  a  Church  (p.  43).  Baptism,  then,  for  Cullmann,  is  not 
bound  up  at  all  with  personal  decision.  Like  circumcision,  it  is 
the  seal  set  by  God  on  His  Covenant  with  His  people  as  a  whole. 
Cullmann  is  prepared  to  describe  Christian  baptism  as  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  or  completion  (erfiillung)  of  circumcision  and  proselyte, 
baptism  (p,  70). 

In  further  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  faith  to  baptism, 
Cullmann  places  considerable  emphasis  on  1  Cor.  x.  If.  where 
Paul  applies  the  term  baptism  to  the  passage  of  the  Israelite.s 
through  the  Red  Sea.*  He  emphasises  also  the  importance  of 
marriage  and  the  Christian  family,  Christian  parentage  cannot 
guarantee  the  faith  which  must  later  be  manifested  by  the  child 
himself,  but  it  is  a  godly  demonstration  of  or  pointer  toward.'; 
faith.  In  the  case  of  adult  converts  from  heathenism  or  Judaism, 
it  may  be  right  to  say  that  faith  leads  to  baptism.  In  the  case  of 
those  growing  up  under  Christian  influences,  baptism  may  be 
said  to  lead  to  faith  (p.  54).  A  minor  point  of  interest  in 
Cullmann’s  discussion  is  his  suggestion,  first  made  in  1937,  that 
the  words  "  Forbid  them  not  (M^  KtoXvtrt,  Luke  xz/iii,  16), 
which  Luke  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  when  young  children 

2  Cp.  Kummel,  Theol.  Rundschau,  1950,  pp.  40f.  for  critical  comments  on 
(Jullmann’.s  line  of  interpretation. 
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were  brought  to  Him,  may  have  reference  to  baptism  and  may 
find  an  echo  in  the  earliest  baptismal  liturgies  (Cp.  Acts  viii,  36, 
jf.  47,  xi.  17,  Mark  x.  13-14).  This  is  approved  by  Joachim 
Jeremias  in  Hat  die  Urkirche  die  Kindertaufe  geubt?  1938,  *1949). 

Cullmann's  arguments  have  been  summarised  somewhat  fully, 
and  as  fairly  as  possible,  for  his  name  is  being  widely  invoked 
by  paedobaptists  and  his  standing  as  a  New  Testament  scholar 
demands  that  what  he  says  be  most  carefully  weighed.  His  is  an 
interesting  and  ingenious  argument.  We  fail  to  find  it  convincing 
for  the  following  reasons : — 

(1)  It  turns  on  a  doubtful  linking  of  Mark  x.  38  and  Luke  xii,  50 
with  our  Lord’s  understanding  of  His  baptism  by  John,  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  latter  and  of  His  death  as  a  “general 
baptism.”  Such  an  approach  at  best  reads  into  a  metaphor  far 
more  than  is  really  legitimate.® 

(2)  It  depends  on  the  doctrinal  separation  from  baptism  of  the 
element  of  personal  confession  and  faith,  which  Cullmann  himself 
has  to  admit  is  present  in  the  majority,  if  not  all,  the  instances 
of  baptism  recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 

(3)  It  rests  to  a  considerable  extent  on  a  strained  exegesis  of 
1  Car.  xii.  13,  Gat.  Hi.  27  and  Acts  it.  41.  If  the  line  of  argument 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  reference  to  baptism  in  1  Cor.  xii.  13 
is  correct  and  the  stress  there  is  on  God’s  act  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  human  response,  then  surely  this  must  also  apply  to  the 
second  part  of  the  verse — "  and  have  all  been  made  to  drink  into 
one  Spirit.”  But  in  that  case  there  falls  to  the  ground  the 
distinction  between  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which 
Cullmann  tries  to  establish.  With  regard  to  Gal.  iii.  27,  the 
immediately  preceding  verse — “For  ye  are  all  the  children  of  God 
by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ” — seems  to  us  to  rule  out  Cullmann’s 
interpretation.  His  use  of  the  word  hinsugetan  (“  were  added, 
wpofTtriOrifTav)  from  Acts  ii.  41  appears  to  the  writer  entirely 
arbitrary  and  unjustifiable. 

(4)  At  several  points  Cullmann’s  argument  seems  to  prove  too 
much.  If  he  is  right,  why  should  the  children  of  Christian 
parents  ever  have  been  baptised?  Why  should  the  Church  have 
adopted  this  practice,  if  1  Cor.  vii.  14  means  all  that  Cullmann 
suggests  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  passage  deals  with  the  children 
of  mixed  marriages  of  believers  and  unbelievers  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  infant  baptism. 

(5)  These  and  other  difficulties  seem  to  follow  from  a  strange 

•But  note  that  Alan  Richardson,  Science,  History  and  Faith,  1950,  p. 
117  connects  these  passages  with  Romans  vi.  and  carries  back  to  Jesas 
Himself  the  reinterpretation  and  enriching  of  John’s  baptism  of  repentance. 
“Through  baptism  into  Christ’s  death  the  New  Israel  recapitulates  the 
exodus  of  the  Old  Israel  through  baptism  in  the  Red  Sea.’’  (Cp.  Luke  9,  31.) 
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by-passing  of  John’s  baptism  which  has  surely  far  more  to  do 
as  a  foreshadowing  and  prelude  to  Christian  baptism  than  either 
circumcision  or  proselyte  baptism.  One  of  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  John’s  baptism — decisively  and  deliberately 
separating  it  from  circumcision — was  that  it  was  a  “baptism  of 
repentance.”  There  seems  no  evidence  that  the  early  Church 
intended  to  abandon  personal  penitence — or  that  it  ought  to  have 
done  so. 

(6)  Cullmann  avoids  any  reference  to  the  situation  which  has 
arisen  in  churches  practising  infant  baptism  just  because  they 
have  taken  the  line  that  personal  understanding  and  faith  are 
not  constitutive  elements  of  the  rite.  The  present  situation 
suggests  that  something  is  wrong.  It  is  this  which  has  driven 
Barth  and  Brunner,  and  many  others,  to  ask  whether  the  response 
of  the  candidate  is  not  an  essential  factor  in  New  Testament 
baptism.  Even  those  unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  this,  might  be  led, 
on  Cullmann’s  own  principles,  to  ask  whether  at  the  present  time 
most  of  those  who  are  baptised  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  the 
heathen  and  the  Jews  were,  in  his  view,  in  apostolic  times,  and 
the  order  restored ;  faith  leading  to  baptism. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Transactions  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society.  October  1950. 

An  article  by  Rev.  H.  Lismer  Short  shows  how  important 
was  the  seventeenth  century  in  Unitarian  history,  and  states  that 
Unitarians  are  still  fundamentally  children  of  that  age.  Dr. 
Dorothy  Tarrant  writes  on  the  connection  of  Bedford  College 
with  Unitarianism.  The  founder  of  the  College,  Elisabeth  Reid, 
was  the  daughter  of  William  Sturch  (1753-1838)  who  came  of  a 
line  of  General  Baptist  ministers.  Items  from  a  diary,  identified 
as  that  of  Charles  James  Darbishire,  a  Bolton  layman  and 
benefactor  of  Owens  College  (now  the  University)  Manchester, 
are  reproduced  by  the  editor.  Dr.  McLachlan.  Sidelights  on 
chapel-going  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  are  provided  by 
extracts  from  the  diary  of  Samuel  Mason,  a  Prestwich  farmer. 


George  Macdonald 

P>UR  years  ago,  Mr.  C.  S.  Lewis,  M.A.,  the  author  of  The 
Allegory  of  Love  and  A  Preface  to  Paradise  Lost  but  known 
to  a  wider  public  by  his  religious  writings  and  his  broadcasts, 
published  George  MacDonald.  An  Anthology  (Bles,  5s.).  This 
book,  with  its  introduction  and  its  ample  selections  from  an  almost 
forgotten  writer,  must  have  been  a  revelation  to  many;  the 
discovery  of  a  profound  religious  thinker  and  teacher  of  a  by¬ 
gone  generation,  but  whose  words  are  of  enduring  wisdom  and 
spiritual  value.  Some  readers  of  Mr.  Lewis’  books  will  have 
recognised  the  dependence,  but  others  will  be  impressed  by  the 
confession :  “  In  making  this  collection  I  was  discharging  a 

debt  of  justice.  I  have  never  concealed  the  fact  that  I  regarded 
him  as  my  master;  indeed  I  fancy  I  have  never  written  a  book 
in  which  I  did  not  quote  from  him,”  and  he  proceeds  to  a  great 
tribute  to  his  acknowledged  teacher.  It  seems  worth-while  to  give 
some  account  of  one,  whose  books  have  been  treasured  for  many 
years  by  the  present  writer,  as  a  fuller  note  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  choice 
and  valuable  anthology. 

George  Macdonald’s  grandparents  were  Charles  Edward 
Macdonald  and  Isabella  Robertson.  His  grandfather  was  bom 
just  before  the  Battle  of  Culloden  in  1746,  and  was  named  after 
the  Young  Pretender.  After  the  final  defeat  the  family,  which 
was  descended  from  fugitives  from  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
hid  for  months  in  caves  on  the  coast.  His  grandmother  was  of 
a  family  whose  religion  was  stern  even  for  that  stem  time.  She 
was  allowed  to  learn  to  read,  but  not  to  write,  “  for  fear  she 
would  be  writing  to  the  lads.”  She  was  the  original  of  Mrs. 
Falconer  in  her  grandson’s  great  novel  Robert'  Falconer.  She 
and  her  husband  attended  the  Parish  Church  at  Huntly.  The 
parish,  on  account  of  its  religious  condition,  was  known  as  “  the 
Dead  Sea.”  The  edifice  itself,  dirty  and  falling  into  disrepair 
through  neglect,  was  a  fit  symbol  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
rarish.  And  though  her  husband  remained  a  member  of  the 
Establishment  to  his  death,  his  strong-minded  wife  took  the  family 
to  the  "  Mission  Kirk,”  a  Congregational  Church,  whose  minister, 
George  Cowie,  had  been  expelled  from  the  Presbyterians  because 
of  his  evangelical  sympathies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  her  religion  was  austere.  When  her 
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husband  died  in  1819  she  burnt  his  fiddle  to  prevent  her  sons 
from  using  the  ungodly  instrument ;  an  incident  which  reappears 
in  Robert  Falconer.  But  the  portrait  of  her  in  this  book,  some 
known  facts  of  her  life,  and  the  deep  affection  she  won,  contra¬ 
dict  Mr.  Lewis’  description  of  her  as  “a  truly  terrible  old  woman.” 
Probably  he  is  repelled  by  the  narrowness  and  harshness  of  her 
creed  although  her  grandson  saw  past  it,  and  loved  what  he  saw. 
The  beautiful  story  of  the  saving  of  Shargar  in  the  book  is  more 
than  paralleled  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Macdonald  took  charge  of 
the  family  of  a  beggar-woman  to  save  them  from  physical  and 
moral  ruin.  Her  daughter-in-law  (George  Macdonald’s  mother) 
once  wrote  to  her ;  ”  If  I  know  my  own  heart  I  think  I  can  say 
that,  nearest  to  my  own  mother,  there  is  not  another  I  love  and ' 
esteem  more  than  my  second  mother — for  you  have  been  a  mother 
to  me  ever  since  I  came  with  you.”  ^  God  satisfied  the  family  with 
much  honey  out  of  the  rock,  or  what  seemed  so  to  unseeing  eyes. 
Shortly  before  her  death  in  1848  she  said  to  her  eldest  son, 
William :  ‘‘  Laddie,  the  papers  say  that  amon’  a’  the  changes 

takin’  place  i’  the  warld,  they  haave  gotten  a  gweed  Pope  a’  Rome, 
and  I  ha’  been  prayin’  to  the  Lord  a’  nicht  that  he  wud  gie  him 
a  new  heart  an’  a  gweed  wife.” 

Her  son,  George,  was  a  member  of  the  Huntly  Mission  Kirk, 
and  the  character  of  David  Elginbrod  in  the  novel  of  that  name 
is  drawn  from  him.  David’s  famous  prayers,  the  loveliest 
passages  in  the  book,  are  modelled  on  the  memory  of  his  in 
phrase  and  spirit.  He  was  a  very  remarkable  man  and  the 
tributes  his  son  paid  to  him  do  not  measure  the  full  extent  of  his 
influence.  In  the  Dedication  of  his  second  poem,  A  Hidden  Life, 
to  him  the  son  says  : 

All  childhood,  reverence  clothed  thee,  undefined. 

As  for  some  being  of  another  race ; 

Ah,  not  with  it,  departing — growing  apace 
As  years  did  bring  me  manhood’s  loftier  mind. 

Able  to  see  thy  human  life  behind — 

The  same  hid  heart,  the  same  revealing  face 
My  own  dim  contest  settling  into  grace. 

Of  sorrow,  strife,  and  victory  combined. 

And  in  The  Diary  of  an  old  Soul  he  wrote  as  late  as  1880. 

Whole-hearted  is  my  worship  of  the  man 
From  whom  my  earthly  history  began. 

In  1822  he  married  Helen  MacKay  who  wrote  the  letter  quoted 
above.  She  died  in  1832,  leaving  him  with  five  boys — Charles. 
George  (then  eight  years  old),  James  who  died  at  eight,  Alexander, 

"^George  Macdonald  and  his  Wife,  by  Dr.  Greville  Macdonald,  p.  32 
(The  Life). 
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:ind  John  Hill.  The  last  was  the  original  of  Eric  Ericson  and 
author  of  the  striking  poems  included  in  Robert  Falconer.  In 
1839  he  married  Margaret  McColl  the  daughter  of  an  Episcopalian 
clergyman,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters  :  Isabella,  who  died 
of  tuberculosis  at  fourteen,  Louisa,  and  Jane.  She  proved  a 
devoted  mother  to  the  boys.  The  father  died  in  1858,  aged 
sixty-six,  having  been  preceded  by  two  sons,  Alexander  (twenty- 
tive)  and  John  Hill  (twenty-eight).  Margaret,  his  widow,  lived 
until  1910,  dying  in  her  102nd  year. 

George  Macdonald  was  born  at  Huntley  in  1824,  and  the 
district  is  made  the  scene  of  some  of  his  earlier  novels.  It  is 
the  background  of  Ronald  Bannerman’s  Schooldays;  and  Alec 
Forbes,  one  of  his  greatest  books,  contains  memorable  portraits 
of  some  of  its  people.  In  childhood  he  was  very  delicate  and  a 
great  reader,  but  his  strength  grew  as  he  grew  older,  and  in  1840, 
winning  a  bursary  of  £15  a  year,  he  entered  the  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen.  In  1845  he  left  with  the  M.A.  degree.  While  he  was 
there  he  spent  some  months  cataloguing  the  library  of  a  great 
house  in  the  North  of  Scotland  and,  on  leaving,  he  found  employ¬ 
ment  as  a  tutor  in  London.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  period, 
though  little  is  known  of  it,  was  a  formative  era  in  his  life. 
It  was  then  most  probably  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
great  mystics,  from  Boehme  to  Law,  with  Novalis  and  other 
German  writers;  and  finally  escaped  from  the  Calvinism  in  which 
he  was  reared.  His  thoughts  almost  inevitably  turned  to  the 
Christian  ministry.  His  father  tried  to  dissuade  him  and  pointed 
out  the  bleak  prospects  of  a  Congregational  minister.  Possibly 
he  foresaw  that  his  son  would  find  special  difficulty  in  that  vocation. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  and  in  1848  he  entered  the 
Congregational  College  at  Highbury.  As  a  Master  of  Arts  his 
course  was  shortened  to  two  years.  In  the  following  year  the 
Collie  was  moved  to  Belsize  Park  and  became  the  New  College. 
It  was  from  here  that,  in  1850,  when  Macdonald  was  leaving. 
Hale  White  (“  Mark  Rutherford  ”)  and  two  other  students  were 
expelled  for  denying  “  Verbal  Inspiration.”  Macdonald  evidently 
did  not  come  under  this  ban,  his  spiritual  interests  being  in 
another  direction.  In  that  year  he  received  a  “  Call  ”  to  the 
ministry  of  the  small  Congregational  Church  at  Arundel,  Sussex ; 
•and  in  March  1851,  he  married  Louisa  Powell  at  the  Old  Gravel 
Pits  Congregational  Church,  Hackney,  the  happiest  of  unions. 

He  was  minister  of  this  church  for  only  three  years.  Strong 
exception  was  taken  to  his  teaching  by  an  important  section  of 
his  congregation,  and  in  May  1853,  he  resigned.  Mr.  Lewis 
says  that  the  charges  were  that  “  he  had  expressed  belief  in  a 
future  state  of  probation  for  heathens,  and  that  he  was  tainted 
with  German  theology.”  Robertson  Nicoll  .says  that  "  he  puzzled 
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a  simple-minded  congregation  with  his  mystical  sermons.”  ^ 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  but  the  fact  that  he  had  the 
loyal  support  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  church  suggests  that 
these  explanations  are,  at  least,  inadequate.  More  revealing  is 
the  comment  of  his  wife  on  the  death  of  Robertson  of  Brightcm 
in  the  same  year.  She  had  gone  to  her  family  in  London,  and 
wrote  to  her  husband  :  “  He  has  been  hunted  to  death  for  his 

liberality  and  goodness.  Is  it  not  fearful  to  think  of  the  piety 
of  the  churches?”®  Macdonald,  however,  left  Arundel  without 
any  rancour  on  either  side. 

While  still  there  he  became  a  contributor  to  various  periodi¬ 
cals  such  as  The  Eclectic  Review  and  The  Christian  Spectator 
(the  last  a  monthly  of  great  religious  and  literary  quality  and 
interest).  In  1853  he  wrote  an  able  review  of  Browning’s 
Christmas  Eve  which,  many  years  later,  was  included  in  the 
collection  of  articles  and  sermons  called  A  Dish  of  Orts  (1893). 
And  at  Arundel  in  1851  he  wrote  his  first  book  Within  and 
Without.  A  Dramatic  Poem,  though  it  did  not  find  a  publisher 
until  1855,  a  few  months  before  T.  T.  Lynch  issued  The  Rivulet. 
A  Contribution  to  Sacred  Song,  which  occasioned  much  wild  and 
foolish  controversy.  Within  and  Without  is  a  work  of  genius. 
It  is  often  imperfect  in  form  as  is  most  of  Macdonald’s  poetry, 
but  the  winds  of  poetry  blow  through  it,  and  its  spiritual  intensity 
is  felt  in  almost  every  line.  It  contains  some  charming  lyrics 
such  as : — 

My  child  is  lying  on  my  knees ; 

The  signs  of  heaven  she  reads : 

My  face  is  all  the  heaven  she  sees, 

Is  all  the  heaven  she  needs. 

and 

Love  me,  beloved;  the  thick  clouds  lower; 

A  sleepiness  filleth  the  earth  and  air. 

As  these  particular  songs  were  written  originally  for  his  wife, 
it  is  understandable  that  she  parted  with  them  with  “  a  real  toucli 
of  heartbreak.”  * 

The  poem  at  once  won  the  attention  of  many  who  became 
his  friends,  including  Tennyson  and  Lady  Byron.  Its  drama  is 
a  romantic  story  of  parted  lovers  which  Macdonald  makes  the 
vehicle  of  a  soul’s  quest  for  God.  The  following  passage  i.*! 
quoted  for  its  bearing  on  his  teaching  at  Arundel ; — 

I  sought  my  God;  I  pressed  importunate; 

I  spoke  to  him,  I  cri^,  and  in  my  heart 
It  seemed  he  answered  me.  I  said,  “  Oh !  take 
Me  nigh  to  thee,  thou  mighty  life  of  life ! 

*  Daybook  of  Claudius  Clear,  p.  336. 

*  Life,  p.  201 
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I  faint,  1  die ;  1  am  a  child  alone 

'Mid  the  wild  storm,  the  brooding  desert-night 

“  Go  thou,  poor  child,  to  him  who  once,  like  thee 
Trod  the  highways  and  deserts  of  the  world.” 

“  Thou  sendest  me  away  then,  wretched,  from  thy  sight ! 
Thou  wilt  not  have  me — I  am  not  worth  thy  care !  ” 

“  I  send  thee  not  away,  child,  think  not  so ; 

From  the  cloud  resting  on  the  mountain  peak, 

I  call  to  guide  thee  in  the  path  by  which 
Thou  mayst  come  soonest  home  unto  my  heart. 

I,  I  am  leading  thee.  Think  not  of  him 
As  he  were  one  and  I  were  one ;  in  him 
Thou  wilt  find  me,  for  he  and  I  are  one. 

Learn  thou  to  worship  at  his  lowly  shrine 
And  see  that  God  dwelleth  in  lowliness.” 


1  came  to  Him ;  I  gazed  upon  his  face ; 

And,  lo  !  from  out  of  his  eyes  God  looked  on  me  ! 

Lord  of  thyself  and  me  through  the  sore  grief 
Which  thou  didst  bear  to  bring  me  back  to  God, 

Or  rather,  bear  in  being  unto  us 

Thy  own  pure  shining  self  of  love  and  truth  ! 

When  I  have  learned  to  think  thy  radiant  thought*;, 

To  love  the  truth  beyond  the  power  to  know  it. 

To  bear  my  light  as  thou  thy  heavy  cross. 

Nor  ever  feel  a  martyr  for  thy  s;dce,  , 

But  an  unprofitable  servant  still. 

My  highest  sacrifice  my  simplest  duty 

Imperative  and  unavoidable,  • 

Less  than  which  all,  were  nothingness  and  waste; 

When  I  have  lost  myself  in  other  men. 

And  found  myself  in  thee — the  Father  then 
Will  come  with  thee,  and  will  abide  with  me.® 

The  whole  of  Macdonald’s  own  life  and  abandonment  to  Christ 
in  complete  surrender  to  His  will  is  in  those  closing  words. 

The  passage,  though  far  from  being  the  best,  indicates  the' 
spirit  and  teaching  of  the  poem.  And  it  contains  in  substance 
or  in  suggestion,  what  must  have  been  his  teaching  at  Arundel : 
and  was  till  the  end  of  his  life  the  soul  of  all  he  said  and  wrote. 
Its  religious  centre  was  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  not  the  so- 
called  “  plan  of  salvation  ”  which  was  the  common  theme  of 
Evangelical  preaching.  Robertson  Nicoll  allows  that  “  in  a  sense 
it  is  true  that  he  preached  the  love  of  God  to  a  generation  that 
needed  it.”  ®  John  Foster,  the  great  Baptist  essayist,  had,  in  On 
the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Religion  long  before 
(1805)  uttered  a  grave  warning  against  the  “accustomed  diction 
of  evangelical  religion  ”  : — 

“  It  gives  the  gospel  the  air  of  a  professional  thing,  which  must  have  its 
peculiar  cast  of  phrases,  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  its  proficients,  in 

^Part  iii,  sec.  x. 

*Op.  cit.  p.  349. 
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tlie  same  manner  as  other  professions,  arts,  crafts,  and  mysteries  have 
theirs  ...  It  is  giving  an  uncouthness  of  mien  to  a  beauty  which  should 
attract  all  hearts.  It  is  teaching  a  provincial  dialect  to  the  rising 
instructor  of  a  world.  It  is  imposing  the  guise  of  a  cramped  formal 
ecclesiastic  on  what  is  destined  for  an  universal  monarch.” 

The  warning  was  unheeded,  and  by  Macdonald’s  time  the  gospel 
had  become  bound  up  with  a  narrow  system  of  phrase  and  dogma 
in  which  the  amplitude  of  the  love  of  God  was  lost.  Consciously 
or  not,  Macdonald  had  returned  to  an  older  and  nobler  tradition. 
He  was  not,  of  course,  the  only  one.  We  have  but  to  recall 
such  names  as  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  Robertson  of  Brighton, 
Maurice,  Kingsley,  John  Pulsford,  F.  W.  Farquhar,  Dr.  S.  Cox, 
E.  H.  Hull,  and  others,  not  to  mention  Tennyson  and  Browning, 
to  recognise  his  shining  company.  And  these  followed  an  older 
tend  which  included  Whichcote,  and  Smith,  and  Cudworth  (whose 
great  sermon  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  31st  March, 
1647  is  of  the  very  spirit  of  Macdonald),  John  Norris,  and 
William  I.aw.  And  beyond  them  a  great  company  of  saints 
and  mystics  and  poets  innumerable. 

He  took  his  stand  on  the  divine  words  :  “  He  that  hath  seen 
Me  hath  seen  the  Father.”  The  centre  of  all  his  thinking  and 
his  faith  was  the  Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ;  and  Within  and 
Without  tells  of  his  own  pilgrimage  to  His  feet.  “  I  know  of  no 
other  way  of  knowng  that  there  is  a  God  ”  one  of  his  characters 
says  in  Thomas  Wing  fold,  "  but  that  which  reveals  what  he  is — 
the  only  idea  that  could  be  God — shows  him  in  his  own  self¬ 
proving  existence — and  that  way  is  Jesus  Christ  as  he  revealed 
himself  on  earth,  and  as  he  is  revealed  afresh  to  every  heart  that 
.seeks  to  know  the  truth  concerning  him  ”  Macdonald  had  seen 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  light  had 
shone  out  of  darkness  into  his  own  heart  to  illumine  it  forever. 

It  was  the  glory  of  the  holy  love  of  God.  But  that  holy  love 
was  a  consuming  fire.  It  was  “  easy  to  please,  but  hard  to 
satisfy,”  for  nothing  could  satisfy  it  but  the  complete  destruction 
of  sin  in  every  soul.  There  is  no  conflict  between  justice  and 
mercy  because  it  would  not  be  merciful  to  leave  a  man  still  a 
sinner.  At  any  cost  to  Himself  or  the  man  sin  must  be  burned 
away.  “  Christ  died  to  save  us,  not  from  suffering,  but  from 
ourselves;  not  from  injustice,  far  less  from  justice,  but  from 
being  unjust.  He  died  that  we  might  live — live  as  He  lives,  by 
dying  as  He  died  who  died  to  Himself.”®  It  was  for  this  that 
“  He  cast  Himself  into  the  eternal  gulf  yawning  between  the 
children  and  the  Father.”*  “  Love  is  the  final  atonement,  of  which 

7  p.  88. 

®  Unspoken  Sermons.  Third  Series,  p.  96. 

*  Ib.,  p.  157. 
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and  for  which  the  sacrifice  of  the  atonement  was  made,”  he  says 
in  another  place,  “  And  till  this  atonement  is  made  in  every  man, 
sin  holds  its  own,  and  God  is  not  all  in  all.”  Salvation  is  a 
costly  thing  to  God  and  to  the  redeemed;  but  the  inexorable 
lx)ve  will  not  be  content  with  less  than  a  whole  redemption. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  all  evangelical  preachers  ignored 
the  gospels,  though  the  “  plan  of  salvation  ”  tended  to  obscure 
their  importance.  Macdonald’s  biographer  says :  “  My  aunt 

■Ajigela  remembered  one  ministerial  guest  declaring  a  propos  of  the 
Atonement,  that  if  Jesus  Christ  had  been  born  one  day  and 
crucified  the  next,  his  work  for  the  world  would  have  been 
accomplished.”  ^  Probably  few  would  have  expressed  themselves 
so  crudely,  yet  was  it  not  implied  in  the  current  doctrine  of  the 
redeeming  work  of  Christ?  There  was  no  vital  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  words,  the  works,  and  the  fierce  oppositions  of  the 
Ministry  of  Jesus,  and  the  Cross.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with 
redemption.  In  one  of  his  books  Macdonald  tells  a  true  story  of 
a  young  preacher  who  was  rebuked  by  an  old  lady  for  “  preaching 
works  ” ;  and,  on  his  pleading  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  was 
answered :  “  Ay,  but’  He  was  a  varra  yoong  man  when  He 

preacht  that  sermon.”  But  the  ministry  was  not  a  mere  inter¬ 
lude,  essentially  irrelevant,  to  the  saving  work  of  Christ;  nor 
was  His  teaching  discontinuous  with  His  sacrifice  for  men  or 
His  living  Presence.  He  came  to  reconcile  sinful  men  to  the 
Father;  and  that  meant  to  bring  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  to 
reveal  the  mind  of  the  Father  to  which  they  must  conform.  There 
is  no  true  reconciliation  with  God  which  is  not  reconciliation  to 
the  will  of  God.  To  be  saved  is  to  be  brought  into  obedience,  to 
cease  to  be  a  prodigal  and  to  become  a  loyal  child  in  the  Father’s 
house.  It  is  to  be  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And,  as  in  His 
ministry  of  love  and  His  Passion  Christ  manifested  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  the  Father,  so  in  His  teaching  He  revealed  the  mind  of 
the  Father  to  which  the  children  must  be  faithful.  “  Be  ye 
perfect  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.”  That  this 
might  involve  persecution,  that  it  did  mean  war  with  the  spirit 
of  the  world  wthin  us  and  without,  Christ  made  abundantly  clear. 
“  If  any  man  would  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and 
take  Up  his  cross,  and  follow  Me.”  This  suffering  and  death  to 
self  were  not  the  mere  accompaniments  of  salvation,  they  were 
.salvation,  for  salvation  is  conformity  to  the  Will  of  God  as 
Christ  revealed  it,  and  it  is  through  “  much  tribulation  ”  that 
we  must  all  enter  the  Kingdom.  Macdonald  wrote  in  Within  and 
Without: 

^^Alec  Forbes,  p.  269. 

Life,  p.  193. 

1*  What’s  Mine’s  Mine,  p.  61. 
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Go  thou  into  thy  closet ;  shut  thy  door ; 

And  pray  to  Him  in  secret :  He  will  hear. 

But  think  not  thou,  by  one  wild  bound,  to  clear 
The  numberless  ascensions,  more  and  more,  . 

Of  starry  stairs  that  must  be  climbed,  before 
Thou  comest  to  the  Father’s  likeness  near. 

•And  in  his  many  books,  which  are  all  expositions  of  the  way  of 
Christ,  Macdonald  expounded  the  gospels. 

It  was  said  that  at  Arundel  Macdonald  had  expressed  hi.s 
belief  in  a  future  probation  “  for  the  heathen.”  It  must  be  doubted 
if  at  that  time  he  had  reached  his  conviction  of  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  all  men  which  the  popular  mind  specially  associated 
with  him.  It  does  not  occur  in  Within  and  Without  or  in  his 
earliest  work.  It  may  be  implied  in  all,  but  except  in  his 
Unspoken  Sermons  (1867-1889)  it  is  astonishing  how  little  it 
finds  direct  expression  in  the  main  body  of  his  writing.  It  is 
never  emphasised,  and  was  not  the  subject  of  any  of  his  books. 
But  it  was  part  of  his  faith.  G.  K.  Chesterton  has  a  characteristic 
mention  of  it  in  his  reference  to  Macdonald.  He  associates  him 
with  Stopford  Brooke  as  a  teacher  of  an  “optimistic  theism.” 
He  says  “  It  was  a  full  and  substantial  faith  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  and  little  could  be ’said  against  it,  even  in  theological 
theory,  except  that  it  rather  ignored  the  free-will  of  man.  Its 
Universalism  was  a  sort  of  optimistic  Calvinism.”  “  As  so  often, 
Chesterton  was  genially  inaccurate.  Macdonald  had,  doctrinally, 
nothing  in  common  with  Stopford  Brooke  who  was  a  Unitarian. 
And  his  universalism  was  not  a  “  sort  of  optimistic  Calvinism,” 
which  might,  perhaps,  be  said  of  Thomas  Erskine  who  avowed  his 
preference  of  Calvinism  to  Arminianism.  But  Macdonald  dis¬ 
carded  Calvinism  in  every  form,  and  stressed  free-will  to  the 
point  of  pain.  For  stringent  analysis  of  sin  and  severity  of  judg¬ 
ment  no  writer  excels  him.  Like  Meredith’s  The  Egoist,  his 
books  compel  their  readers  to  search  their  own  hearts.  They 
convict  of  sin.  We  know  that  he  loathed  sin  because  of  the 
loathing  he  excites  in  us.  He  arouses  fear — ^and  even  despair. 
“  There  can  be  no  such  agony  for  created  soul,  as  to  see  itself 
vile — ^vile  by  its  own  action  and  choice.”  No  one  can  read, 
without  a  shudder,  the  chapter  “  The  Final  Unmasking  ”  in 
Unspoken  Sermons}*  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  a  datum  for 
Macdonald.  For  God  to  coerce  man  would  be  to  deny  Himself, 
and  to  fail  of  his  purpose  in  His  creation.  Man  must  be  made 
to  condemn  himself.  "He  flattereth  himself  in  his  own  eyes  until 
his  iniquity  is  found  to  be  hateful  ”  (Ps.  xxxvi.  2,  A.V.).  And. 
through  whatever  suffering  and  unveiling,  the  Inexorable  Love 

*3  Autobiography,  p.  172. 
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of  God  will  eventually  destroy  every  refuge  a  man  seeks  from 
the  truth.  Repentance  is  the  only  way  left;  and  Macdonald 
believed  that  every  man  would  come,  early  or  at  long  last,  to 
repentance.  This  is  far  from  an  “  optimistic  Calvinism.”  It  is 
an  heroic  faith;  but  Macdonald  was  a  man  of  unusually  heroic 
faith ;  and  perhaps  only  those  of  a  like  heroic  faith  have  a  right 
to  dispute  with  him. 

Macdonald  did  not,  as  Mr.  Lewis  suggests,  immediately 
abandon  the  ministry.  Leaving  his  wife  with  her  friends  in 
l^ndon,  he  went  to  Manchester.  There  he  became  intimate  with 
A.  J,  Scott,  Principal  of  Owens  College ;  who  had  been  expelled 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1831,  along  with  MacLeod 
Campbell,  and  Scott  introduced  him  to  others.  He  soon  gathered 
round  him  a  company  of  worshippers  in  Renshaw  Street, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  accepted  a  Call  to  a  working  class 
church  in  Bolton.  He  continued  to  write  to  the  journals,  and  did 
.some  lecturing.  But  his  health  was  always  precarious.  Immedi¬ 
ately  before  going  to  Arundel  he  had  a  severe  haemorrhage,  and 
soon  after  coming  to  Manchester  he  had  another  with  congestion 
of  the  lungs.  He  was  also  desperately  poor.  But  he  was  a 
man  of  powerful  will  and  faith  in  God. 

Health,  my  means  to  live — 

All  things  seem  rushing  straight  into  the  dark. 

But  the  dark  still  is 

His  wife  said  long  afterwards,  “  we  hung  on  by  our  eyelashes, 
or  rather  I  hung  on  by  his.”  But  help  was  forthcoming.  Among 
the  admirers  of  his  work,  and  especially  of  IVithin  and  Without, 
was  Lady  Byron,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  her  generosity  that 
he  was  enabled  to  resign  his  work  in  Manchester  and  Bolton ; 
and  in  1856  he  went  to  Algiers.  It  was  with  great  grief  that  the 
poor  church  at  Bolton  parted  with  him.  They  offered  to  kee^) 
the  position  open  until  his  return ! 

Among  the  friends  Macdonald  had  made  was  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  who  in  1858,  recommended  Phantastes;  a 
Faerie  Romance  (first  edition  added  “  for  men  and  women  ”)  to 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co,  and  it  was  published.  This  was  his  first 
prose  work.  Mary  Coleridge  has  called  it  “the  most  exquisite 
fairy-tale  that  ever  was  written,”  — she  surely  had  forgotten 
Undim;  and  Mr.  Lewis  says  that  it  was  to  him  “  what  the  first 
.sight  of  Beatrice  had  been  to  Dante;  Here  begins  the  New 
Life.”  “  It  is  the  story  of  the  soul’s  escape  from  materialism, 
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false  romance,  and  the  self,  “  the  shadow,”  into  the  true  life,  via 
the  “  good  ”  death,  "  I  learned  that  it  is  better,  a  thousand-fold, 
for  a  proud  man  to  fall  and  be  humbled,  than  to  hold  up  hi.s 
head  in  his  pride  and  fancied  innocence,  I  learned  that  he  that 
will  be  a  hero,  will  barely  be  a  man ;  and  he  that  will  be  nothing 
but  a  doer  of  his  work,  is  sure  of  his  manhood,”  The  book  is 
very  beautiful  and  contains  same  lovely  lyrics  notably : — 

Alas,  how  easily  things  go  wrong ! 

A  sigh  too  much,  or  a  kiss  too  long 

And  there  follows  a  mist  and  a  weeping  rain, 

And  life  is  never  the  same  again. 

But  it  was  not  until  he  wrote  David  Elginbrod  (1862)  that 
Macdonald  won  the  ear  of  the  public.  In  Mrs,  Oliphant’s  Life 
it  is  told  how  she,  after  reading  the  Ms,,  urgently  recommended 
Hurst  &  Blackett  to  publish  it  as  “a  work  of  genius,”  It  more 
than  justified  her  and  established  his  fame,  David  the  Scotch 
peasant  dies  early  m  the  book,  but  like  Julius  Caesar  in  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  play,  his  figure  dominates  it  to  the  end.  His  prayers  became 
famous.  At  a  Memorial  Service  after  Macdonald’s  death,^®  Dr, 
Clifford  read  the  following  and  sai'd :  “  I  know  nothing  finer 

than  that  in  the  English  language  ”  : — 

“O  thou,  wha  keeps  the  stars  alicht,  an’  our  souls  bumin’  wi’  a  lichf 
aboon  that  o’  the  stars,  grant  that  they  may  shine  afore  thet  as  the  stars 
for  ever  and  ever.  An’  as  thou  bauds  the  stars  burnin’  a’  the  nicht,  when 
there’s  no  man  to  see,  so  baud  thou  the  licht  burnin’  in  our  souls,  when  we 
see  neither  thee  nor  it,  but  are  buried  in  the  grave  o’  sleep  and’  forget¬ 
fulness.  Be  thou  by  us,  even  as  a  mother  sits  by  the  bedside  o’  her  ailin’ 
wean  a’  the  lang  nicht ;  only  be  thou  nearer  to  us,  even  in  our  verra  souls, 
an’  watch  ower  the  warl’  o’  dreams  that  they  mak’  for  themselves.  Grant 
that  more  an’  more  thochts  o’  thy  thinkin’  may  come  into  our  herts  day 
by  day,  till  there  shall  be  an  open  road  atween  thee  an’  us,  an’  thy  angels 
may  ascend  and  descend  upon  us,  so  that  we  may  be  in  thy  heaven,  e’en 
while  we  are  upo’  thy  earth :  Amen.” 

This  book  Macdonald  dedicated  to  Lady  Byron  “  with  a  love 
stronger  than  death.” 

In  David  Elginbrod  there  is  a  long  passage  written  in  defence 
of  the  teaching  of  F.  D.  Maurice  who  is  the  unnamed  preacher 
of  whom  it  is  said :  “  I  always  feel  I  am  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  the  holy  servants  of  God’s  great  temple  not  made  with  hands. 
I  heartily  trust  that  man.  He  is  what  he  seems  to  be.” 
Macdonald  and  his  family  were  now  worshipping  at  his  church 
at  Vere  Street,  London;  and  in  1860  he  became  a  lay  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Doubtless  the  influence  of  Maurice 
counted  for  much,  but  he  believed  he  would  find  greater  freedom 
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in  that  Communion.  His  experience  at  Arundel  had  not  been 
happy,  and  others  besides  himself  felt  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Nonconformity  of  that  time  uncongenial.  There  was  too  much 
justification  for  the  criticisms  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Mrs.  Oliphanl 
in  her  master-piece  Salem  Chapel,  and  Mark  Rutherford  in  the 
Autobiography  and  Revolution  in  Tanner's  Lane  presented  an 
unattractive  picture  of  its  church  life'.  .This  was  not  the  whole 
truth,  as  Macdonald  knew  well,  and  as  he  proved  by  his  continuing 
to  preach,  as  health  and  opportunity  served,  in  Nonconformist 
Churches.  As  time  went  on  he  gained  increasing  welcome  in 
them,  much  to  the  irritation  of  Dean  Plumtre  and  other  Anglican 
friends.  But  Macdonald  was  not  the  man,  nor  his  mind  the  type, 
to  be  troubled  by  ecclesiastical  distinctions.  Shortly  before  joining 
it  he  said :  “I  count  the  Church  as  much  a  sect  as  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  ” ;  and  writing  later — "  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  care  nothing  for  that  or  any  other  denomination 
as  dividing  or  separating.”  “  He  belonged,  and  rejoiced  to 
belong,  to  the  whole  Church  of  God.  Of  his  preaching  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  an  account  by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  :  “  A.s 
I  listened,  I  seemed  to  see  how  weak  in  contrast  was  the  way 
in  which  other  preachers  had  amused  me  and  challenged  my 
admiration  for  the  working  of  their  minds.  Here  was  a  Gospel. 
Here  were  real  tidings.  And  you  listened,  and  forgot  the 
preacher !  ”  It  is  the  same  with  all  that  he  wrote.  He  is,  as 
Mr.  Lewis  says,  “a  supreme  preacher.”  He  is  humble  and 
absorbed  in  his  message.  “  The  best  of  men”  he  wrote,  “  is 
unworthy  to  loose  the  latchet  of  His  shoe,  yet  the  servant  must 
be  as  his  Master.  Ah  me !  while  I  write  it,  I  remember  that  the 
sinful  woman  might  yet  do  as  she  pleased  with  His  sacred  feet. 
Desert  may  not  touch  His  shoe-tie :  Love  may  kiss  His  feet.”  ^ 
His  health  was  always  uncertain  and  he  had  a  large  family. 
He  told  Mrs.  Cox,  of  Bluntisham,  who  knew  him  well,  that  he 
had  “  one  less  than  the  perfect  number,”  i.e.  eleven.  Sometimes 
the  family  was  on  the  very  edge  of  destitution.  But  his  trust 
in  God  was  indomitable,  and  help  came  when  it  was  most  needed. 
It  is  important  to  realise  that  the  reiterated  teaching  of  his  books 
came  out  of  his  own  experience.  Once  when  he  and  his  were  on 
the  brink  of  starvation  he  was  delivered  by  an  unexpected  legacy. 
He  tells  of  it  in  The  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighbourhood :  "  In 
the  morning  his  wife  gave  him  a  letter  which  their  common 
trouble  had  made  her  forget,  and  which  had  lain  with  its  black 
border  all  night  in  the  darkness  unopened,  waiting  to  tell  him 
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how  the  vanished  friend  had  not  forgotten  him  on  her  death-bed, 
but  had  left  him  enough  to  take  him  out  of  all  his  difficulties, 
and  give  him  strength  and  time  to  do  far  better  work  than  the 
book  that  had  failed  of  birth.  Some  of  my  readers  may  doubt 
whether  I  am  more  than  a  ‘  wandering  voice,’  but  whatever  I  am, 
or  may  be  thought  to  be,  my  friend’s  story  is  true.”  This  is 
autobiography,  for  in  his  extremity  a  legacy  of  £300  from  Lady 
Byron  arrived.  Other  legacies  helped  him.  Crabbe  Robinson 
left  him  £300;  and  Russell  Gurney,  £500.  In  1887,  it  is  said 
at  the  request  of  the  Queen,  he  was  placed  on  the  Civil  List  for  a 
pension  of  £100.  It  was  mainly  by  contributions  from  admirers 
that,  when  his  health  compelled  him  to  live  much  out  of  England, 
he  was  able  to  build  the  villa  “  Casa  Corregio,”  in  Bordighera, 
Italy.  It  was  there  that  Mrs.  Cox  saw  him  and  his  family  acting 
his  own  dramatised  version  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Macdonald 
labouring  under  his  heavy  burden  as  Christian. 

And  yet,  with  all  his  ill-health,  his  industry  and  production 
were  prodigious.  He  preached  and  lectured  so  long  as  he  was 
able.  His  lecture-tour  in  the  United  States,  during  which  Phillips 
Brooks  heard  him,  had  to  be  curtailed  owing  to  a  serious  break¬ 
down.  He  wrote  numberless  articles,  published  volumes  of 
sermons,  and  a  fine  study  of  Hamlet.  His  collected  poems  fill 
two  volumes.  He  wrote  nearly  forty  novels;  and  made  a  great 
and  lasting  reputation  with  his  Fairy  Tales.  These  were  in  every 
way  unique  in  that,  while  generations  of  children  loved  them,  they 
were  not  primarily  written  for  children.  “  I  do  not  write  for 
children  ”  he  said,  “  but  for  the  childlike,  whether  of  five  or 
fifty,  or  seventy-five.”  While  interesting  as  tales,  they  are 
semi-allegorical,  parabolic,  suggestive  of  meanings  beyond.  Mr. 
Lewis  describes  his  art  as  “  mythopoeic,”  and  says  “  this,  in  my 
opinion,  he  does  better  than  any  man.”  Phantastes  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  of  them ;  but  the  “  children’s  books  ”  are  The 
Hack  of  the  North  IVind,  the  “  Curdie  ”  books  {The  Princess  and 
the  Goblin  and  The  Princess  and  Curdie),  and  the  Collected 
short  Fairy  Tales.  The  Curdie  books  have  been  reprinted  during 
the  last  year  by  two  publishers.  The  Back  of  the  North  Wind 
contains  the  famous  and  exquisite  “  Where  did  you  come  from, 
baby  dear?”  G.  K.  Chesterton*’  says  of  The  Princess  and  the 
Goblin,  “  I  for  one  can  really  testify  to  a  book  that  has  made 
a  difference  to  my  whole  existence,  which  has  helped  me  to  see 
things  in  a  certain  way  from  the  start ;  a  vision  of  things  which 
even  so  real  a  revolution  as  a  change  of  religious  allegiance  has 
substantially  only  crowned  and  confirmed.”  A  later  book, 

25 /fr.,  p.  376. 
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obviously  written  for  children  of  older  growth,  was  Lilith.  All 
these  books  contain,  in  their  mythopoeic  form,  Macdonald’s 
religious  teaching. 

Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  trace  in  them 
the  influence  of  William  Blake.  But  those  who  are  familiar  with 
Iwth  scarcely  needed  the  assurance  of  his  son  that  Macdonald 
had  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Blake.  Their  teaching 
on  God,  Man,  and  Nature,  are  fundamentally  different.  Blake 
was  almost  a  pure  mystic  and  visionary,  the  greatest  in  our 
literature.  Macdonald  was  not  a  mystic  except  in  so  far  as  a 
“  mystical  ”  element  enters  into  Christian  experience,  and  religion 
and  poetry  have  in  them  what  goes  beyond  words. 

The  two  volumes  of  his  collected  poems  contain  much  that  is 
very  beautiful.  Some  of  them,  like  “  They  all  were  looking  for 
a  king  ”  have  found  their  way  into  hymn-books,  and  others  like 
“  When  thou  tum’st  aw'ay  ill  ”  make  a  direct  appeal  to  Christian 
experience.  Many  have  the  simplicity  of  Blake’s  Songs  of 
Innocence,  and  many  are  but  impromptu  verses.  Macdonald  was, 
however,  a  very  bad  reviser.  Not  only  did  he  include  much  that 
was  not  worth  preserving  as  poetry,  but  he  corrected  his  poems, 
smoothing  out  the  lines,  sometimes  re-writing  the  whole,  and 
generally  destroying  the  vigour  and  life  of  the  original.  Although 
he  wrote  some  poems  that  will  probably  live,  it  is  beyond  question 
that  there  is  far  more  poetic  thought  and  diffused  poetry  in  his 
great  prose  works  than  in  the  collected  poems.  Their  appeal, 
however,  as  religious  verse  is  another  matter. 

The  main  work  of  Macdonald  is  in  the  long  series  of  his 
novels.  Of  these  his  best  is  to  be  found  in  David  Elginbrod, 
Alec  Forbes,  and  Robert  Falconer.  They  are  richest  in  auto¬ 
biography,  in  characters,  in  incidents,  and  as  stories.  Robert 
Falconer  contains  his  fullest  teaching.  A  sentence  from  it  sums 
it  all  up  ;  "  The  Lord’s  easy  pleased,  but  hard  to  satisfee  ” ;  and 
it  is  repeated  in  other  books.  There  are  few  pages  that  are  with¬ 
out  some  “  winged  word  ”  or  memorable  sentence  or  passage, 
which  falls  into  the  mind  like  seed  to  germinate  and  increase  there. 
To  these  books  may  be  added  Sir  Gibbie,  though  Gibbie  himself 
has  surely  come  out  of  some  Christian  fairy-land.  But  though 
these  books  are  his  “  best,”  none  of  the  long  list  is  unworthy 
(jf  them.  The  interest  may  vary  from  one  to  another  but  the 
spiritual  quality  never  varies.  The  spirit  of  holiness  breathes 
through  them  all.  As  Robertson  Nicoll  wrote ;  “  No  one  could 

lay  them  down  without  thrilling  to  the  thought  that  truth  and 
goodness  and  God  are  alone  worth  living  for.  They  are  books 
of  the  true  prophetic  quality,  and  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.”” 

ITiis  applies  to  the  “  dullest  ”  of  them.  In  truth,  it  is  only  in  form 
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that  his  books  are  no^ls.  George  Macdonald  was  pre-eminently 
a  spiritual  genius  and’  religious  teacher,  and  it  is  as  such  that  his 
readers  have  always  revered  him  and  his  works. 

His  closing  years  were  clouded  by  great  sorrows.  In  1878 
his  daughter,  Mary  Josephine,  died  aged  twenty-five ;  his  youngest 
son,  Maurice,  di^  at  fifteen  in  1879.  In  1884  Caroline  Grace 
died  at  thirty,  and  in  1891,  the  greatest  blow  of  all,  Lilian  Scott, 
the  mainstay  of  her  mother,  died  at  thirty-nine.  All  died  of 
tuberculosis.  His  wife’s  reason  gave  way  under  these  blows,  and 
she  died  in  1902.  It  was  in  these  years  that  Macdonald  wrote  his 
Diary  of  an  Old  Soul.  It  was  printed  at  first  for  private  circula¬ 
tion  only.  It  is  not  a  book  to  criticise.  It  is  the  record  in  verse, 
sometimes  halting,  of  his  aspirations,  his  prayers,  his  confessions, 
his  struggle  for  Christlikeness,  his  sorrows,  and  his  tears  for  his 
lost  children,  his  unfaltering  faith,  and  his  unshaken  hope  of 
Immortality.  It  can  only  be  read  humbly,  and  as  a  devotional 
treasure. 

The  last  five  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  a  strange  silence. 
In  addition  to  his  bronchial  troubles,  he  had  suffered  for  many 
years  from  a  torturing  eczema.  Suddenly  this  disappeared  and 
with  it  his  power  of  speech.  A  mist  seemed  to  gather  round  his 
mind.  He  accepted  gratefully  and  gently  the  loving  service  of 
those  about  him.  When  told  of  his  wife’s  death  he  wept.  His 
son  writes :  “  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  bed,  but  he  was 

always  waiting,  always  beautiful  to  behold,  in  spite  of  the  cloud 
upon  the  snow-clad  mountain.  If  anyone  came  to  the  door  for 
entry,  he  would  turn  and  look,  and  then  seeing  it  was  not  my 
mother  would  sigh  deeply,  and  begin  his  waiting  again.”  ^  He 
had  written  in  the  Diary 

Stumbling  through  the  night. 

To  my  dim  lattice,  O  calling  Christ!  I  go, 

And  out  into  the  dark  look  for  thy  star-crowned  head. 

The  long-lingering  twilight  darkened  at  last  to  night;  and  the 
stars  came  out ;  and  he  was  with  his  beloved  and  his  Lord.  He 
died  at  Ashstead,  Surrey,  on  18  September,  1905. 

B.  G.  Collins. 
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Christian  Conduct  in  Bunyan  and  Baxter 

The  seventeenth-century  rule  of  the  spirit  held  sway  over  a 
wide  territory,  extending  its  ground  far  into  the  realm  of 
social  obligation  and  household  morality.  To  develop  these  claims, 
there  existed  a  large  library  of  tracts  and  booklets  which  defined 
the  importance  of  holy  living.  The  instruction  offered  was 
eminently  practical  and  kept  an  eye  on  rewards  both  here  and 
hereafter,  having  in  addition  the  virtue  of  constancy  in  its 
opinions.  This  strength  of  conviction  was  of  greater  worth  in 
the  face  of  shifting  social  values  than  it  had  been  in  a  period 
ruled  by  Catholic  authoritarianism  and  justification  by  works. 
From  the  accession  of  the  Tudors  until  the  time  of  their  Stuart 
successors,  the  advice  of  popular  handbooks  of  moral  theology 
was  almost  without  change.  Robert  Bonyonn  who  as  late  as 
1579  commended  his  soul  in  his  will  to  God  and  “  our  blessed 
Ladie  St.  Mary  and  to  all  the  holy  company  of  heaven  ”  ^  would 
have  respected  the  advice  tendered  by  the  Brother  of  Sion 
Monastery,  Richard  Whitford,  who  published  his  IVerke  for 
Hotkshoiders  (1532)  during  Bonyonn’s  lifetime.  His  great 
descendant  John  Bunyan  needed  to  depart  but  little  from  these 
ideals  when  he  composed  his  own  Christian  Behaviour  (1663). 
Robert’s  failure  to  advance  theologically  with  the  times,  as  shown 
by  his  retention  of  idolatrous  views,  is  a  symbol  of  a  general 
failure  to  evade  the  prepotent  influence  of  the  Roman  Church  in 
practical  matters. 

Turning  to  the  seventeenth  century  we  experience  little 
surprise  in  finding  by  comparison  how  closely  related  Bunyan  is 
to  William  Perkins,  the  “  apostle  of  practical  divinity.”  This 
great  theologian’s  Christian  Oeconomie  (1609)  was  the  inspiration 
of  many  younger  ministers  who  lacked  the  qualifications  of  a 
Cambridge  Lecturer.  The  extent  of  all  Perkins’  writings  may 
have  prevented  Bunyan  and  the  poorer  men  from  possessing 
them,  but  this  could  not  prevent  his  emphatic  dogmatism  from 
being  the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  Calvinism  in  England. 
As  Louis  B.  Wright  has  put  it :  “  He  was  one  of  an  extra¬ 

ordinary  group  of  preachers  who  helped  make  more  articulate 

1  John  Brown,  John  Bunyan,  p.  2. 
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the  feelings  of  multitudes  of  Englishmen  who  were  thinking 
vaguely  about  their  relations  to  God  and  to  their  fellows.”  ^ 

The  order  in  which  these  relations  are  taken  in  this  quotation 
is  deliberate  because  the  preacher  was  occupied  primarily  with 
the  spiritual  life  of  his  people.  He  was  able  to  speak  of  social 
duties  which  stem  from  them  afterwards  but  would  not  entertain 
discussion  with  any  other  than  the  elect.  If  difficulties  arose, 
a  man  like  Perkins  was  well  equipped  with  examples  of  case- 
divinity  to  apply  to  each  man,  and  in  his  advice  he  was  asserting 
the  peaceful  life  of  the  Tudor  Puritan  who  must  labour  diligently 
to  fulfil  his  part  in  the  pre-ordained  plan.  The  peace  of  antiquity 
was  about  these  words,  and  among  the  Puritans,  the  works  of 
Perkins  and  a  few  others  came  to  possess  the  authority  formerly 
a.scribed  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  Tradition. 

Bunyan’s  own  contribution  to  this  genre  seems  indeed  meagre 
beside  those  of  Perkins,  William  Gouge  and  Richard  Baxter. 
Gouge’s  manual,  a  volume  of  700  pages  entitled  Of  Domesticall 
Duties,  is  most  comprehensive®  and  Baxter’s  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  of  these  Christian  Directory  (1673)  is  the  last 
complete  Medieval  summa,*  and  its  sequel.  The  Poor  Man’s 
Family  Book  ( 1674),  designed  as  a  Modernisation  of  Plain  Man’s 
Pathway,  was  written  in  simpler  terms.  Its  simplicity  was  in 
a  way  its  own  undoing.  Baxter  was  always  a  copious  author,  and 
in  the  interests  of  clarity  he  took  so  much  space  over  his  task 
that  the  resultant  book  was  too  long  for  sale  at  a  cheap  price. 
He  therefore  begged  the  rich  to  buy  copies  for  the  poor,  so  that 
his  labour  might  not  be  wasted.  These  writers,  and  many  more, 
show  once  more  the  immediacy  of  pastoral  advice  to  the  problems 
of  the  flock  and  the  implicit  faith  in  the  theologian’s  advice  in 
quotidlen  affairs  which  animates  the  life  and  society  of  the 
century. 

Bunyan  prepared  a  simple  catechism  Instructions  for  the 
Ignorant,  in  a  “  plain  and  easy  dialogue  ”,  which  dealt  with  the 
elements  of  faith.  It  was  a  prepatory  course  to  his  Christian 
Behaviour  and  is  handled  in  a  non-denominational  manner.  It 
may  be  debated  whether  such  g.eneral  principles  are  advisable  in 
a  catechism  or  whether  a  pervasive  specialist  tone  should  not  be 
introduced  at  this  early  stage.  However,  its  application  to 
Bunyan’s  major  writing  is  of  more  concern  to  us  at  present.  Its 
most  noteworthy  questions  concern  fatal  procrastination  and 

2 Louis  B.  Wright,  “William  Perkins,”  Huntington  Library  Quarterly. 
(Vol.  iv.,  1%.) 

^Cf.  C.  L.  Powell,  English  Domestic  Relations,  1487-1653  (New  York) 
1917,  esp.  App.D.  for  an  analysis  of  the  scope  of  Gouge’s  book. 

*Vide  quotations  from  Baxter  in  R.  H.  Tawney,  Religion  and  the  Rise 
of  Capitalism.  Selections  of  interest  to  the  economic  historian  were  made  by 
Jeannette  Tawney  and  published  in  1925. 
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spiritual  laziness  or,  in  allegorical  terms,  remaining  at  home  in 
the  City  of  Destruction  : 

Q.  But  if  I  follow  my  play  and  sports  a  little  longer,  may  I  not  come 
time  enough? 

A.  I  cannot  promise  thee  that,  for  there  be  little  graves  in  the  church¬ 
yard;  and  who  can  tell  that  thy  young  life  is  short?® 

The  catechism  grows  away  from  this  note  (reminiscent  of 
Everyman)  towards  a  preliminary  sketch  of  Qiristian’s  dialogue 
on  conversion  with  Hopeful,  which  represents  the  spiritual  summit 
of  Pilgrim’s  Progress : 

Q.  Pray  tell  me  now  the  manner  of  (faith’s)  coming. 

A.  It  comes  through  difficulty  ...  a  sense  of  unworthiness,  guilt  of 
conscience,  natural  reason,  unbelief,  and  arguments  forg^  in  hell 
and  thence  suggested  by  the  devil  into  the  heart  against  it. 

Q.  How  doth  faith  come  gradually? 

A.  Perhaps  at  first  it  is  but  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  small  and 
weak.* 

Christian  Behaviour  itself  expounds  Works  in  a  rule  of 
Faith.  Its  social  compass  is  the  patriarchal  society,  ruled  over 
by  a  Christian  Rich  Man,  whose  family  and  servants  are  viewed 
as  a  microcosm  of  the  order  of  the  universe  and  whose  community 
is  treated  as  a  private  Church.  Bunyan  accepts  social  graduation 
without  hestitating  and  without  leaning  towards  democratic 
ideology.  He  shows  an  unchanging  acceptance  of  the  church  and 
of  good  rich  men’^  attacking  in  A  Few  Sighs  from  Hell  only 
those  whose  riches  are  outweighing  their  power  for  goodness. 
Such  inequalities  had  always  been  noticed  and  justified ;  they  were 
not  grievances  but  natural  acceptances  to  be  met  with  prayer  lest 
privileges  should  be  abused.®  Otherwise,  the  medieval  distribution 
of  wealth  was  acceptable  to  the  lower  classes  of  Bunyan’s  day. 

The  duty  of  the  master  of  the  household  comes  first  into 
Bunyan’s  world-view.  He  is  taught  the  reason  for  his  eminence 
in  the  world  and  shown  the  restraints  of  his  office.  Perkins,  with 
a  wider  philosophical  experience  and  vocabulary  dicusses  the 
illegelity  of  polygamy : 

*  Bunyan,  Works,  (ed.  George  Offer)  ii.  680. 

«Ibid.  ii.  685. 

T  Cf.  "  The  church  is  above  all  as  the  lady  is  above  the  servant,  the 
queen  above  the  steward  or  the  wife  above  her  husband’s  officers." 
Solomon’s  Temple  Spiritualised,  Works  iii,  473. 

®Cf.  Wilhelm  Schenk,  Social  Justice  in  the  Puritan  Revolution,  “Hie 
central  and  dominant  tradition  of  Christianity  has  always  accepted  social  as 
well  as  natural  inequality,  but  it  has  demanded  the  permeation  of  all  social 
relationships  by  the  Christian  spirit  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  this  book 
in  the  present  article. 
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That  two  and  not  three  or  four  shall  be  noe  flesh.  And  for  this  cause, 
the  fathers,  who  had  many  wives  and  concubines,  it  may  bee  through 
customs  they  sinned  of  ignorance,  yet  they  are  not  in  any  wise  to  be 
excused.® 

The  correct  approach  is  established  in  all  conduct  books ;  it  is  in 
this  concept  that  the  pressure  of  change  was  being  felt  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  original  approach  to  matrimony : 
melius  est  nubere  quam  urere,  was  passing  into  an  affaire  de 
coeur.  From  an  exploitation  of  the  young  couple  for  economic 
ends  the  age  passed  to  a  consideration  of  their  own  views. 
Restoration  preachers  permitted  p^reater  latitude  than  their  pre¬ 
decessors  (cf.  Baxter’s  words  :  “  If  it  is  necessary  to  marry,  an 
ungodly  partner  might  do  ” — a  distinctly  novel  adaptation  of 
apostolic  doctrine !)  Whatever  freedom  was  allowed  to  the 
participants  in  their  choice  of  partner,  the  Church  retains  its 
right  to  direct  their  private  lives.  It  sought  to  regulate  their 
indulgence  in  the  sensualities  of  matrimony  and  proclaimed  fiercely 
against  anything  that  resembled  sanctified  lust  and  whoredom. 
I^xter  and  Perkins  have  a  wealth  of  observation  behind  their 
utterances  and  blame  the  natural  imbecillitas  of  the  female  sex 
for  many  marriages  that  need  ministerial  direction.  The  Puritan 
preacher  had  only  his  pulpit :  there  he  had  to  deal  in  general 
with  matters  of  delicate  privacy  formerly  the  province  of  the  con¬ 
fessional.^®  Bunyan’s  chapters  appear,  by  comparison,  simple  but 
sound. 

It  is  known  with  what  indulgence  Bunyan  treated  his  own 
children ;  in  print  he  testifies  to  it  by  discouraging  the  excessive 
use  of  the  rod  and,  positively,  by  symbolising  in  Badman  Senior 
the  duty  of  Christian  Fatherhood.  He  exalts  a  large  family  in 
all  his  works,  hoping  thus  in  his  own  mind  to  refute  Catholic  and 
'Quaker  asceticism.  With  all  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
child  Bunyan  omits  all  mention  of  schooling.  Nor  does  he  offer 
an  explanation  of  this  surprising  lapse,  which  is  all  the  more 
strange  when  it  is  considered  how  much  Nonconformists  have 
always  believed  in  the  provision  of  worthily  educated  ministers. 
John  Dury,  himself  a  preacher,  was  in  contact  with  Hartlib  and 
Comenius,  offering  as  a  result  of  his  discussion  with  them  plans 
for  a  school  of  vocational  practice.  He  put  forward  in  his 
Reformed  School  (1640)  a  place  for  commerce,  agriculture  and 
administration  in  the  education  of  the  young.  This  was  not  mere 
technical  training,  for  its  syllabus  was  formed  with  the  aid  of 
Discretion,  Prudency,  and  Rationality  and  included  ample  allow¬ 
ance  of  curricular  time  for  Prayer  and  religious  exercises.  The 

®  William  Perkins,  Christian  Oeconotnie,  in  IVorks,  111  (1613)  p.  670. 

1®  However  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  these  writers  which  compares 
with  the  Persoun’s  prohibition  of  contraception  and  abortion  in  The 
Canterbury  Tales. 
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movement  hereby  inaugurated  for  reformed  education  reached  its 
])itch  in  the  practice  of  the  Dissenting  Academies,  which  became 
rivals  of  the  universities  in  the  provision  of  scientific  and  modem 
subjects.^^ 

Servants  are  treated  next  as  subject  to  ministerial  direction. 
Their  status  makes  them  dependant  upon  the  good-will  of  their 
master,  and  the  first  concern  is  that  they  shall  be  well  treated 
spiritually  and  never  left  hungry,  thirsty  and  cold.  Bunyan 
feared  (or  as  he  put  it  impersonally,  “  it  stinketh  ”)  that  godly 
men  were  not  always  ahead  of  the  profane  in  providing  for  their 
subjects.  Although  he  offers  no  example  of  this  in  Mr.  Badman, 
Bunyan  was  clearly  well-apprised  of  servant  behaviour,  for  he 
alone  of  our  three  authors  voices  his  protest  against  their  malicious 
habit  of  caluminating  their  masters.  From  his  words  the  reader 
can  imagine  preachers  who  protested  vainly  against  the  practices 
of  domestics,  their  demand  for  “  vails  ”  which  made  attendance 
at  a  rich  man’s  table  as  expensive  as  buying  the  meal  at  an  inn. 
and  the  interminable  indiscretions  of  the  Comic  Servant  in 
eighteenth  century  novels.^  Bunyan  and  Baxter  were  trying 
.still  to  see  the  servant  as  a  “  soul  ”  who  must  be  protected  from 
alehouses  and  that  complex  tangle  of  sin  arising  from 
drunkenness. 

The  female  members  of  the  family  have  their  own  place 
in  the  firmament  of  the  domestic  handbook.  The  divine  was  asked 
to  intervene  in  disputes  of  wife  and  husband  and  Bunyan  laid 
it  down  frequently  that  the  woman  has  an  inferior  place  in  the 
household.  Casuistic  divinity  took  its  interventions  a  long  way.“ 
Should  a  wife,  it  asked,  have  jurisdiction  over  common  property? 
The  reply  was  affirmative  only  if  it  could  be  proved  that  she  was 
trying  to  perform  charitable  actions  which  her  husband  was  not 
in  a  position  to  assist  in.  Bunyan  took  his  belief  in  feminine 
imbecUlitas  to  its  logical  conclusion.  He  allowed  no  escape  for 
the  wife :  with  a  bad  husband  she  was  permitted  to  seem  cool 
in  her  behaviour,  but  she  had  to  remain  loyal.  Mrs.  Badman 
herself,  clinging  to  a  reprobate  husband  and  family  is  the  symbol 
of  a  Calvinist  Griselda  who  had  no  release  until  death.  There 

i^Cf.  R.  B.  Schlatter,  Social  Ideas  of  the  Religious  Leaders,  1660-1688, 
pp.  31-59  for  a  mass  of  contemporary  education  theory;  and  Irene  Parker, 
Dissenting  Acadamies  of  England  lor  the  syllabuses  of  these  establishments, 
of  which  Daniel  Defoe  is  a  typical  product. 

“  Cf.  Dorothy  Marshall,  “  Domestic  Servants  of  tlie  18th  Century "  in 
I. conomica,  April,  1929. 

^Cf.  Edward  Dering,  Godly  Private  Prayers  advised  the  man  never 
to  discuss  his  affairs  with  his  wife.  Many  women  would  have  sided  with 
that  wife  who  added  to  the  copy  now  in  Huntington  Library,  the  words,  “  if 
thy  wife  be  a  foolish  woman  or  a  whorish  woman  ”.  (L.  B.  Wright,  Middle 
Class  Culture  in  Elizabethan  England,  p.  246n.) 
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were  no  seventeenth  century  suffragettes  or  deaconesses  to  rewrite 
these  instructions,  although  divorce  was  being  discussed  in 
academic  circles.  Perkins,  in  his  same  Christian  Oeconamie  gave 
expression  to  theological  gropings.  His  provisions  included 
divorce  in  cases  of  desertion,  “  malicious  dealing  ”  and  adultery, 
and  it  was  to  his  Oeconomie  that  another  great  Christ’s  graduate. 
John  Milton,  turned  when  re-opening  a  subject  which  Bunyan 
himself  felt  no  need  to  discuss. 

Bunyan’s  social  philosophy  penetrated  little  further  in  1663, 
but  we  hardly  read  his  work  for  these  views.  They  find  acceptance 
in  the  context  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  Mr.  Badtnan  where 
practical  divinity  is  freed  from  its  theoretical  fetters.  Bunyan's 
virtue  as  a  writer  lies  rather  in  the  creation  of  characters  and 
symbols  than  in  the  proposition  of  concepts.  He  was,  I  am  sure, 
aware  that  the  domestic  guidebooks  were  counsels  of  perfection, 
for  in  his  Holy  Life,  the  Beauty  of  Christianity  he  regrets  how 
difficult  his  standards  are  to  follow.  What  these  guiding  principles 
are,  he  explained  near  the  end  of  Christian  Behaviour  as  Christian 
Brotherhood  and  Civil  Neighbourhood.  He  appends  thereafter 
a  number  of  sins  which  prevent  orderly  social  living :  covetous¬ 
ness,  pride  and  adultery,  signs  of  the  false  backslider.  He  shows 
that  to  deify  gain  is  to  disallow  of  “  God’s  way  of  disposing  with 
his  creatures,”  and  touches  upon  the  punishments  prepared  foi' 
those  who  seek  to  disrupt  divine  providence : 

I  have  observed  that  sometimes  God  .  .  .  doth  snatch  away  souls  in  the 
very  nick  of  their  backsliding,  as  he  served  Lot’s  wife,  when  she  .  .  . 
was  looking  over  her  shoulder  to  Sodom.  An  example  that  every  back¬ 
slider  should  remember  with  astonishment.'* 

Such  a  belief  in  God’s  providence  was  essential  to  Puritan  theo¬ 
logy.  Writers  were  assured  that  to  heed  the  world  too  greatly 
was  to  court  disaster  in  eternity.'®  The  rich,  particularly,  had 
to  guard  their  souls  from  a  pre-occupation  with  Civil  Neighbour¬ 
hood.  Large  estates  depended  upon  amicable  relations  with 
tenants  and  the  rest  of  the  countryside,  but  to  surrender  one’s 
whole  attention  to  the  provision  of  feasts  was  to  create  a  debit 
in  more  than  one  balance-sheet : 

they  have  so  many  fine  cloaths  and  ornaments  to  get  and  use;  and  *C' 
any  rooms  to  beautifie  and  adorn,  and  so  many  servants  to  talk  with  and 
that  attend  them,  and  so  many  flowers  to  plant  and  dress,  and  walks  and 
places  of  pleasure  to  mind,  and  so  many  Visitors  to  entertain  .  .  .  and  so 
many  hours  to  sleep,  that  the  day,  that  year,  their  lives  are  gone,  before 
they  could  have  while  to  know  what  they  lived  for.'* 

"  Works,  ii,  p.  S74. 

'®Cf.  cases  of  conscience  regarding  those  who  flee  before  the  pls^e. 
and  deliberations  in  18th  century  of  the  morality  of  joining  sick-clubs.  (See 
Trans.  Bapt.  Hist.  Soc.  v,  pp.  121-2.) 

'*  Christian  Directory,  p.  632. 
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It  was  commonplace  that  the  poor  were  fortunate  in  their  lack 
of  worldly  temptations,  but  their  poverty  did  not  totally  exculpate 
them.  Like  Bunyan  dwelling  upon  Lot’s  wife,  Baxter  wrote : 

think  on  these  things,  think  of  them  once  a  day  at  least  .  .  .  Heaven  is 
not  a  May  game  and  Hell  is  not  a  fleabiting.  Make  not  a  jeast  of 
Salvation  or  Damnation.^'^ 

With  such  forthright  language,  Baxter  and  Bunyan  deal  with 
the  temptations  of  The  World  and  warn  their  readers  of  the 
virtues  of  Christian  Behaviour. 

At  this  point  Baxter  turns  to  Christian  Politicks,  a  field  into 
which  Bunyan  was  not  equipped  to  follow.  Some  of  his  brief 
statements  in  Antichrist  and  his  Ruin  were  issued^®  as  an 
anthology  to  discourage  Nonconformist  opposition  to  George  III. 
Political  statements  in  Bunyan’s  work  are  rare;  when  they  are 
found,  their  tone  is  one  of  acceptance  or  partial  rejection  in 
favour  of  divine  providence.  Where  he  mentions  the  provision 
of  social  justice  in  England,  one  may  detect  a  satirical  note,  but 
it  does  not  proceed  from  a  spirit  of  Republicanism,  as  some 
modern  accounts  might  have  us  believe,  or  from  a  desire  for 
the  Millenium  : 

We  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  [trouble]  in  our  days  .  .  .  especially  since 
the  discovery  of  the  Popish  plot,  for  then  we  began  to  fear  cutting  of 
throats,  of  being  burned  in  our  beds,  and  of  seeing  our  children  dashed 
in  pieces  before  our  faces.  But  looking  about  us,  we  found  we  had  a 
gracious  king,  brave  parliaments,  a  stout  city,  good  lord-mayors,  honest 
sherrifs,  substantial  laws  a^inst  them,  and  these  we  made  the  object 
of  our  hope,  quite  forgetting  the  direction  in  this  exhortation,  “Let 
Israel  hope  in  the  Lord  ’’.^® 

Dr.  Schenk  has  shown  (we  would  add,  conclusively)  that 
most  recent  critics  have  been  vitiated  by  their  parti  pris  in  their 
estimates  of  political  thought  during  the  Interregnum.  Winstanley 
the  Digger,  and  Bunyan  the  Baptist,  share  a  common  view  of 
Nature  and  of  God’s  disposition  of  its  fruits,  but  Bunyan, 
nourished  in  the  peaceful  tradition  of  Tudor  Puritanism,  would 
never  have  supported  him  in  revolt.  He  was  as  reactionary  as 
the  Surrey,  parson  who  figures  as  villain  in  the  story  of  the  Digger 
adventure  on  St.  George’s  Hill.  Nor  can  one  accept  the  current 
academic  view,  most  memorably  stated  in  Mr.  Eliot’s  phrase  from 
Little  Gidding,  "  united  in  the  strife  that  divided  them,”  which 
errs  too  much  in  the  opposite  direction.  Dr.  Schenk’s  conclusion 
that  the  undertakings  of  Winstanley  and  other  republican  leader.s 
most  closely  resemble  the  Fraticelli,  Lollard  and  Hussite  revolts, 
is,  we  are  sure,  justified.  By  reading  the  history  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  period,  not  as  a  modem  but  as  a  contemporary,  Schenk  for^oe.s 
Poor  Man’s  Family  Book,  p.  266. 

'•John  Martin,  ed..  Political  Sentiments  of  John  Bunyan  (1798). 

Israel’s  Hope  Encouraged,  IVorks  i,  p.  585. 
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the  advantage  of  working  from  a  dialectic  in  historical  thought.  He 
is  able  the  more  readily  to  expose  modem  falsification,  both  in 
interpretation  and  in  quotation  of  original  documents^  and  also 
to  discard  those  of  our  contemporaries  who  have  been  deceived 
by  their  own  enthusiasm.  To  express  history  as  a  series  of 
revolutionary  cycles  which  approach  through  the  era  of  1789  the 
maturity  of  1917  is  to  have  failed  entirely  to  ask  what  motives 
led  to  any  of  these  revolutionary  precedents  and  to  sweep  into 
one  receptacle  the  anticlericals’  Langland,  Chaucer  and  More, 
agricultural  reformers  like  the  Diggers,^^  pseudochrists,  anti¬ 
sectarians,  Bunyan,  Baxter,  George  Fox  and  many  others :  to 
unite  in  the  strife  that  divided  them  and  with  a  vengeance.  Only 
those  who  appropriate  to  their  own  scholarship  a  monopoly  in 
critical  analysis  of  men  and  history,  could  demand  so  many  past 
adherents  to  justify  them. 

Bunyan’s  conception  of  unity,  Christian  Brotherhood,  sought 
to  return  prodigal  children  to  an  ever-loving  Father,  of  whom 
Badman’s  father  was  a  convenient  prototype  in  his  writing.  It 
had  no  intention  of  socialising  or  of  rejecting  individuality  in 
favour  of  a  stereotype.  All  mankind  should  be  brothers  but  should 
continue  to  accept  their  different  positions  in  the  body  politic, 
where  their  proper  gifts  were  needed.  Those  ministers  who 
proposed  theories  of  equality**  were  seeking  to  answer  moral 
questions  and  to  create  an  ideal.  Their  practical  sense  told  them 
that  sinful  expressions  of  personality  could  not  be  always 
removed ;  they,  had  the  technique  of  reprobation  to  meet  these 
emergencies,  and  their  conduct-books  applied  only  to  the  elect. 
All  of  them  employed  the  book  of  domestic  guidance  to  encourage 
householders  to  establish  under  their  roof  a  family  as  pleasing 
to  God  as  the  church  itself.  Their  advice  was  not  new  for  the 
tradition  extends  from  the  Medieval  Summa  to  Baxter  and 
Bunyan.  When  we  study  Christian  Behaviour  or  Christian 
Directory,  models  for  social  deportment  in  Restoration  England, 
we  should  remember  that  they  owe  their  form  not  only  to  William 
Perkins’  Christian  Oeconotnie  but  to  the  earliest  English  version 
of  all,  the  Lollard  Of  IVeddid  Men  and  IVifis  and  of  Here 
Children,  and  beyond  that  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  dogma 

20  Cf.  Schenk’s  comments  upon  Petegors^’s  version  of  Tyranipocrat  in 
I.eft-Wing  Democracy  in  the  English  Civil  War  and  upon  Leonard 
Hamilton’s  edition  of  Winstanley,  with  introduction  by  Christopher  Hill. 

Schenk  underestimates  the  importance  of  agricultural  motives  in 
Winstanley’s  revolt.  Cf.  R.  C.  Latham,  “English  Revolutionary  Thought, 
1640-1660,”  History,  March,  1945. 

22  Cf.  I.  Grubb,  Quakerism  and  Industry  before  1800  (Chap,  v.),  whicli 
shows  how  the  equality  of  the  Quakers  in  worship  was  reflected  in  their 
common  simplicity  of  dress  and  their  prohibition  of  luxury  articles  was  in 
the  interest  of  Christian  Brotherhood. 
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found  its  most  satisfying  literary  analogue  in  Dante’s  description 
of  I’amor  che  tnuove  le  sol  e  I’dtri  stelle. 

Bunyan’s  pattern  of  behaviour,  his  Brotherhood  and  Neigh¬ 
bourhood,  depends  upon  a  tradition  which  could  reconcile  a 
Church  with  its  Lollards,  and  Hussites.  Therefore  although  his 
Calvinism  forced  him  to  dismiss  many  weak  brothers,  Bunyan 
surveyed  all  estates  and  callings  and  rejoiced  when  they  con¬ 
formed  to  his  order.  Then,  Brotherhood  and  Neighbourliness 
led,  step  by  step,  logically  along  the  plain  pathway  to  God.  He 
concludes  his  theoretical  discussion  in  Christian  Behaviour  with 
the  magnificent  analogy  of  garden  flowers  : 

Christians  are  like  the  several  flowers  in  a  garden,  that  have  upon  them 
the  dew  of  heaven,  which  being  shaken  with  the  wind,  they  let  fall  their 
dew  at  each  other’s  roots,  whereby  they  are  jointly  nourished,  and  become 
nourishers  of  one  another.  For  Christians  to  commune  savourly  of  God’s 
matters  one  with  another,  it  is  as  if  they  opened  to  each  other’s  nostrils 
boxes  of  perfume.^ 

This  will  perhaps  explain  why  Christian  was  provided  with  a 
companion  for  his  journey  to  the  next  world. 

The  ethical  propositions  in  Bunyan’s  work  come  to  life  most 
in  the  dramatisation  and  characteiy  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and 
Mr.  Badman.  In  the  latter  most  strongly,  we  are  given  his  rule 
of  life  from  a  negative  position,  in  the  sections  devoted  to  lying, 
swearing,  drunkenness,  concupiscence,  and  extortion;  positively, 
too,  we  have  (in  the  careers  of  Mrs.  Badman  and  her  father-in- 
law)  the  duty  of  good  parents.  In  Badman’s  own  life  the  correct 
behaviour  of  the  appreciative,  the  theory  of  the  just  price  and 
the  ethics  of  bankruptcy  are  all  implied ;  these  are  some  of  the 
fruits  of  Bunyan’s  widening  experience. 

In  allegories  and  in  this  one  superb  novel  Bunyan  gave  concrete 
embodiment  to  his  theories.  Setting  them  forth  thus,  sub  specie 
ctemitatis,  Bunyan  is  capable  of  commanding  greater  respect 
from  modern  readers.  To  appreciate  his  precise  control  over  his 
symbols  we  should  occasionally  look  into  his  lesser  booklets. 
There,  in  simple  terms,  and  in  his  novel  less  directly,  the  universal 
importance  of  Bunyan’s  writings  is  made  explicit,  for  the  literary 
student  and  Nonconformist  reader  alike. 

Maurice  Hussey. 

®  Works  ii,  570.  Cf.  also  Henri  Talon.  John  Bunyan,  L’Homme  et 
I. ’Oeuvre.  (Paris,  1948),  pp.  352-3. 
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•Mbans,  Herts.  (Note  change  of  number.) 
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I 

The  message  of  Ezekiel  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
separated  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  5%.  In  the  few  years 
prior  to  that  calamity,  he  felt  called  to  continue  the  work  of 
Jeremiah  in  proclaiming  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  city 
and  collapse  of  the  State.  Again  and  again  he  reviews  the  history 
of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  again  and  again  drives  home  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  their  sins  have  merited  the  destruction  that  is  to  beifall 
them.  Since  he  judges  the  whole  of  their  history  in  the  light  of 
the  later  Deuteronomic  standard,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  finds 
them  so  sadly  lacking.  It  is  to  this  period  of  his  ministry  that  his 
most  bitter  denunciations  belong,  as  it  is  to  this  time  also  that 
his  unpopularity  belongs.  If  the  bitterness  of  his  denunciations 
seem  hard,  let  us  remember  that  he  was,  in  fact,  performing  a 
valuable  pastoral  duty.  He  was  seeking  to  prepare  his  fellow 
countrymen  for  the  blow  that  was  to  fall,  and  was  seeking  to 
justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  He  reminds  them  that  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  defeat  of 
Yahweh.  His  picture  of  Yahweh  leaving  the  temple  and  sitting 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  watch  its  destruction,  may  be  a  trifle 
anthropomorphic  for  us.  But  at  least  it  declared  that  in  the 
defeat  of  His  people,  Yahweh  Himself  was  not  defeated. 

After  the  fall  of  the  city,  his  message  became  one  of 
hope  and  confidence.  Here  speaks  the  wise  pastor.  Looking  upon 
his  people  he  sees  that  their  need  is  for  reassurance,  and  that 
need  coincides  with  the  message  that  he  has  received  from  God. 
In  face  of  the  calamity  which  must  have  well-nigh  broken  their 
spirit,  he  declared  that  Yahweh  was  to  gather  Israel  back  again 
into  the  Promised  Land,  that  Ephraim  and  Judah  were  to  be 
re-united,  and  that  the  Kingdom  was  to  be  restored.  But  there 
was  to  be  a  difference.  His  reviews  of  history  reveal  clearly 
enough  that  he  felt  the  trouble  with  Israel  to  have  been  the  failure 
of  the  secular  power  to  enforce  true  religion.  Henceforth,  Israel 
is  to  be  more  a  church  than  a  nation.  Supreme  authority  is  to  be 
vested  in  the  religious  leaders,  and  the  supreme  ruler  is  to  be  a 

friest-king,  invested  with  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular  power, 
t  is  significant  that  in  his  blue-print  of  the  new  order,  which  is 
drawn  with  great  precision  of  detail,  the  nation’s  life  is  to  be 
centred  literally  as  well  as  figuratively  around  the  Temple.  Tlius 
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he  bids  his  fellow -exiles  lift  up  their  hearts  with  hope.  Yahweh 
has  not  deserted  his  people  and  the  future  is  to  be  more  glorious 
than  the  past. 

Ezekiel  spoke,  as  all  the  prophets  spoke,  to  the  needs  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  own  time.  Yet  there  is  an  assumption  behind  all 
that  he  has  to  say  which  is  greater  significance  than  the  local 
and  temporary.  The  key  to  Ezekiel’s  preaching  ministry  is  his 
conception  of  the  greatness  and  holiness  of  Yahweh.  His  glory 
had  been  sullied  by  the  sin  of  His  people,  and  the  shame  had  to 
he  wiped  out  and  restitution  made.  The  redemption  which  was  to 
come,  this  too  is  inexplicable  apart  from  the  greatness  of  Yahweh, 
for  it  was  to  come  for  the  vindication  of  His  holiness,  and  to  give 
glory  to  His  Holy  Name.  Moreover,  it  was  to  be  all  His  doing. 
The  house  of  Israel  was  broken  and  dead.  No  apter  simile 
could  be  conceived  than  that  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  It 
represented  exactly  the  situation  in  which  Israel  found  herself. 
Her  hope  utterly  cut  off,  unable  to  move  her  lifeless  soul  to  return 
to  God.  She  could  be  revivified  only  by  the  creative  act  of  God, 
and  when  the  wind  of  God  blew,  then  would  His  people  revive. 
This  is  Ezekiel’s  word  to  his  world;  God  is  supreme  in  judge¬ 
ment  and  in  redemption. 

This  was  no  new  conception  in  the  history  and  religion  of 
Israel.  Indeed  the  greatness  of  Ezekiel  does  not  lie  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  an  innovator.  That  he  clearly  was  not.  His  greatness 
lies  rather  in  the  fact  that  inspired  by  his  vision  of  the  transcen- 
dance  of  God,  he  was  able  to  take  the  gems  of  truth  laid  up  in 
store  by  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  apply  them  to  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  his  own  time. 

A  few  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  he  did  this  will 
make  a  profitable  study  in  the  technique  of  sermon-making !  Some 
generations  earlier,  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem  had  developed  the  idea 
of  the  righteous  remnant  of  Israel,  which  was  to  be  the  true 
nation.  Later  still  the  idea  was  to  be  invested  with  an  even 
richer  meaning  by  the  Second  Isaiah  but  here,  in  the  hands  of 
Ezekiel,  it  has  already  become  the  means  by  which  Yahweh,  the 
Holy  and  the  Great,  will  preserve  a  people  fit  for  His  possession. 
To  demonstrate  the  doctrine  of  the  remnant  with  vividness  the 
Prophet  shaves  his  hair  and  divides  the  cuttings  into  portions, 
scattering  and  destroying  some,  but  preserving  a  portion.  So 
will  God  deal  with  Israel.  This,  for  Ezekiel  is  no  theoretical 
doctrine,  but  among  people  who  themselves  have  felt  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  Yahweh,  the  meaning  of  his  act  becomes  plain  and  clear. 

Again,  Ezekiel’s  immediate  predecessor,  Jeremiah,  had, 
through  his  own  bitter  experience,  been  led  to  a  new  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  religious  relationship.  He  had  been  ted  far  from  the 
hitherto  commonly  accepted  notion  that  the  religious  unit  was  the 
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national  group,  and  from  the  depths  of  his  own  experience  he  had 
learned  that  man  stood  in  a  personal  and  individual  relation  to 
his  God.  Ezekiel,  amid  the  break  up  of  the  national  unit  experi¬ 
enced  the  truth  of  this,  and  made  more  explicit  the  development 
not  only  of  4  new  religious  relationship,  but  also  of  a  new  ethical 
and  moral  relationship.  Just  as  the  true  religious  unit  is  the 
person,  so  also  is  the  ethical  unit.  A  person  is  responsible  for 
his  own  sins  and  not  for  those  of  another.  Indeed  he  goes  so 
far  that  his  conception  is  almost  atomistic,  denying  the  influence 
of  heredity  and  environment.  But  at  least  this  much  is  plain,  that 
the  greatness  of  Yahweh  is  such  that,  reaching  out  to  a  man  in  his 
sin,  it  can  turn  him  from  his  evil  ways  and  cause  him  to  live, 
whatever  may  be  happening  to  the  world  around  him. 

Ezekiel  clearly  saw  too,  the  implications  for  his  own  time  of 
the  teaching  of  Hosea  about  God;  and  he  anticipates  much  of 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation.  Redemption  is  to  precede 
repentance.  Looking  out  upon  his  world  he  saw  that  repentance 
was  far  away,  and  if  redemption  depended  upon  that,  then  re¬ 
demption  was  a  long  way  off.  But  God  will  not  wait  until  His 
people  repent  before  He  restores  them  to  their  own  land.  In  His 
own  good  time  He  will  so  restore  them,  and  then  from  the  security 
and  safety  of  the  Promised  Land,  they  will  turn  unto  Him. 
However  unduly  optimistic  this  may  seem,  it  does  in  some  measure 
anticipate  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  "  While  we  were  still  sinning. 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly,”  and  it  does  declare  that  the  initiative 
in  redemption  is  always  God’s.  When  men’s  hearts  are  far  from 
Him,  and  when  with  the  feet  of  a  Gomer  they  wander  far  from 
the  pathways  of  virtue,  God  is  always  seeking  them  out,  and  it 
is  by  His  power  and  by  His  alone,  that  they  can  be  restored. 

Ezekiel’s  Messianic  teaching  stems  from  his  conception  of 
God,  and  is  related  to  the  predicament  in  which  his  people  find 
themselves.  Although  in  vision  fair,  he  foresaw  a  time  when 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  government  should  be  closely  allied, 
he  was  enough  of  a  realist  to  recognise  that  these  things  were 
not  yet.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  plenty  to  say  about  the  govern¬ 
ment,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  The  false  and  faithless  shep¬ 
herds  of  Israel  are  denounced  in  no  uncertain  terms.  They  had 
been  concerned  solely  with  their  own  power,  prestige  and 
possessions,  while  the  flock  of  God  had  been  neglected  and 
scattered.  The  shepherds  themselves  had  turned  wolves.  Such 
shepherds  as  these  were  to  be  superceded.  Yahweh  Himself, 
through  His  vice-regent  would  be  their  shepherd.  This  is  a 
passage  of  great  beauty,  in  which  the  fierce  denunciations  are 
matched  by  the  compassion  of  a  great  pastoral  concern.  Yahweh 
shares  that  concern,  in  fact  he  promotes  it.  The  scattered  sheep 
are  to  be  gathered  into  one  flock  beneath  the  care  of  the  One 
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Shepherd.  This  is  indeed  a  noble  conception  of  Messiahship, 
enriched  by  his  experience  of  God,  and  related  to  the  needs  of 
his  time. 

So  one  might  go  on  illustrating  the  truth  that  Ezekiel’s 
ministry  of  the  Word  consisted  in  the  application  of  truths  that 
he  had  experienced  about  God,  and  all  of  them  stemming  from 
the  highest  traditions  of  his  people.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  principle,  and  the  principle  is  this,  that  the  ministry  of  the 
Word  consists  in  relating  the  truth  that  we  have  experienced  to 
the  needs  and  situations  of  our  own  day.  For  most  of  us,  as  for 
Ezekiel,  that  really  means  seeing  anew  the  relevance  of  thing.s 
that  are  not  new. 

In  short,  Ezekiel  was  not  a  daring  religious  innovator.  He 
does  not  stand  like  a  Jeremiah  or  a  Second  Isaiah,  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  peaks.  He  is  an  illustration — perhaps  a  somewhat  highly- 
coloured  one — but  still  a  true  one,  of  what  most  of  us  are.  We 
are  not  innovators  in  the  realm  of  theological  truth,  we  are  con¬ 
scious  that  most  of  what  we  have,  we  have  received  from  those  wh6 
have  gone  before,  and  that  all  that  we  have  of  good  has  come  from 
God.  It  is  for  us  like  Ezekiel,  to  understand  the  implications  of 
the  truths  that  we  know  for  the  world  of  our  time.  Neither  are 
we  men  of  superlative  spiritual  perception — we  are  but  servants 
of  God  striving  with  sympathy  and  understanding  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  our  people,  ready  to  make  the  message  our  own, 
and  by  the  grace  of  God  persisting  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
Word,  both  in  season  and  out. 

It  remains  only  to  ask  what  are  the  truths  which  God  is 
seeking  to  make  known  to  our  day  and  generation  through  us. 
What  aspect  of  God’s  truth  needs  fresh  application  in  the  world 
of  our  day  ?  In  such  a  matter  as  this  we  must  be  patient  to  hear 
the  Voice  of  God,  and  be  ready  to  follow  the  guidance  of  His 
Spirit.  But  Ezekiel  has  something  to  say  to  us  here.  Do  men 
recognise  the  holiness  and  the  majesty  of  God?  Can  they  know 
true  peace  until  they  do?  We  may  not  like  Ezekiel’s  way  of 
putting  things.  After  all,  his  tongue  has  been  silent  these  2,500 
years  and  more.  Sometimes  we  may  even  be  repelled  by  the  picture 
which  he  paints  of  a  God  who  seems  over  concerned  for  the  honour 
of  His  Holy  Name.  Still  less  can  we  share  Ezekiel’s  view  of 
a  holiness  that  is  contagious  and  quasi-physical,  or  the  national 
exclusiveness  which  pervades  much  of  his  thinking.  But  these 
things  are  the  local  and  the  temporary,  and  when  all  those  things 
have  been  recounted  and  set  aside,  it  still  seems  that  in  this  day 
of  human  perplexity  and  human  failure  there  is  laid  upon  us  the 
necessity  to  make  known  to  mankind  the  supremacy  of  God. 
both  in  judgement  and  in  redemption. 


J.  C.  Whitney. 


Reviews 

The  Catholicity  of  Protestantism.  Edited  by  R.  Newton  Flew 
and  Rupert  E.  Davies.  (Lutterworth  Press,  5s.). 

As  debates  about  Church  Union  are  likely  to  proceed  for 
years  to  come  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  be  well  versed  in  the 
topics  treated  here.  An  indispensable  guide  to  present  discussions, 
this  is  a  book  to  study.  Issued  by  a  group  of  Free  Church 
theologians  (Baptists  represented  by  R.  L.  Child,  P.  W.  Evans 
and  E.  A.  Payne)  this  Report  is  concerned  with  the  essential 
insights  of  Protestantism.  While  it  has  much  to  say  about 
Lutheran,  Reformed  and  Anglican  Confessions  and  Articles,  its 
main  purpose  is  to  set  forth  the  convictions  common  to  the  Free 
Churches. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  it  was  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  who  asked  for  this  Report.  His  object  was  to 
obtain  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  variety  of  views 
on  the  essential  marks  of  the  Church.  One  Report,  entitled 
Catholicity,  was  published  by  the  Anglo-Catholics  three  years 
ago  and  the  Evangelicals  of  the  Church  of  England  are  shortly 
to  publish  theirs  under  the  title  The  Fullness  of  Christ. 

The  Catholicity  of  Protestantism  is  in  some  respects  a  reply 
to  Caiholicity  for  time  and  again  it  has  to  point  out  flagrant  mis¬ 
representations  of  the  Protestant  position  and,  indeed,  distortions 
of  historical  facts.  The  Free  Church  authors  have  a  clever  way 
f)f  turning  defence  into  attack,  though  it  is  done  in  a  spirit  of 
Christian  charity.  What  strikes  us  most  is  the  plea  that  Catholics 
should  honestly  recognise  that,  whatever  their  theories  as  to  how 
the  Spirit  of  God  should  act,  He  has  acted  and  acts  still  in  the 
Churches  of  the  Reformation. 

This  Report  boldly  affirms  that  the  Reformers  were  out  to 
restore  the  lost  “  wholeness  ”  of  the  Church,  accepts  the  views 
of  Dr.  T.  W.  Manson  in  The  Church’s  Ministry  as  to  what  is 
the  essential  ministry  of  the  Church  and  traces  the  differences 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  the  doctrine  of  Authority. 
Much  that  is  not  readily  accessible  elsewhere  (e.g.  the  Declaratory 
Statement  of  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council  and  citations  from 
the  1927  Evangelical  Free  Church  Catechism)  is  contained  in 
this  volume.  P.  S.  Watson’s  detailed  knowledge  of  Luther’s 
works  has  obviously  been  of  great  service  to  the  group  not  only 
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to  refute  the  amazing  ignorance  of  Luther’s  position  shown  by 
the  authors  of  Catholicity,  but  also  as  a  background  to  the  various 
points  at  issue.  The  chapter  on  Justification  is  particularly 
important  in  view  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  group’s  objection  to 
Justification  by  faith  alone. 

Of  the  many  comments  that  might  be  made,  the  following 
must  suffice.  Have  we  really  got  clear  the  relation  between  the 
visible  and  the  invisible  Church  ?  “  We  assert  today,”  says  the 
Report,  “  the  faith  of  the  Reformers  that  outside  the  Church 
there  is  no  salvation.”  How  much  is  meant  by  this?  There  are 
passages  regarding  the  Sacraments  which  go  beyond  the  valuation 
placed  upon  them  by  Baptists,  and  one  rather  suspects  that  a 
major  task  for  our  denomination  is  to  give  heed  to  ourselves 
as  regards  the  Sacraments  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  Pauline  and 
Reformation  doctrine.  “  We  ask,”  says  the  Report  “  for  a  more 
extensive  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  living  presence 
of  Christ  with  His  people.  .  .  .  The  Free  Churches  may  have 
largely  forgotten  this  part  of  their  inheritance.  ...”  If  this 
confession  is  to  be  taken  at  its  face  value  we  cannot  be  complacent, 
for  our  whole  claim  to  Catholicity  is  founded  on  the  presence  of 
Christ,  realised  and  acknowledged. 

For  the  moment  we  must  leave  our  Anglican  brethren  to  decide 
whether  they  are  to  return  to  Hooker  and  their  XXXIX  Articles 
and  so  stand  clearly  as  a  Church  of  the  Reformation.  If  they  so 
decide — and  we  may  expect  The  Fulness  of  Christ  to  pull  hard 
in  that  direction — we  shall  find  them  speaking  the  same  language 
as  ourselves.  But  on  us  Free  Churchmen  there  is  surely  an 
obligation  laid :  if  we  have  as  much  in  common  as  this  Report 
■su^ests  we  ought  not  to  rest  content  with  the  present  denomina¬ 
tional  set-up.  Communions  which  are  as  agreed  on  the  essential 
marks  of  the  Church  as  this  document  maintains  should  surely 
take  federation  far  more  seriously  and  pray  God  to  hasten  the 
birth  of  a  united  Free  Church. 

K.  C.  Dykes. 


The  Prophetic  Faith  of  our  Fathers :  the  Historical  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Prophetic  Interpretation,  by  Le  Roy  Edwin  Froom. 
Volume  I.  (Review  and  Herald,  Washington,  D.C.  $5.00.). 
The  second  and  third  volumes  of  this  massive  essay  in  the 
history  of  interpretation  appeared  before  the  present  volume,  and 
the  second  has  already  been  reviewed  in  this  Journal  (January 
1949,  pp.  41ff.).  The  fourth  and  final  volume  has  yet  to  be  written. 
The  author  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  interpretation  of  the  books 
of  Daniel  and  Revelation,  and  has  set  himself  the  task  of 
traversing  the  whole  course  of  Christian  interpretation  from  the 
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earliest  days  down  to  the  present  time.  The  work  involved  is 
truly  enormous,  and  it  has  been  carried  through  with  a  care  and 
thoroughness  that  is, deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

In  the  present  volume  the  story  is  carried  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  we  have  a  vast  panorama  of  exegetes  through  all  the 
Early  Church  period  and  down  to  the  Waldenses.  A  generous 
measure  of  biographical  information  about  the  various  writers 
is  given  and  a  clear  and  accurate  summary  of  their  views  on  the 
fundamental  significance  of  these  portions  of  Scripture  as  a  fore¬ 
cast  of  the  future.  No  reader  can  fail  to  learn  a  vast  amount 
from  the  study  of  this  book.  The  author  claims  that  the 
assembling  of  his  materials  has  occupied  more  than  sixteen  years, 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  been  years  of  unresting  labour. 
A  much  longer  period  would  not  seem  excessive  to  any  who  have 
had  experience  of  this  kind  of  work. 

Needless  to  say,  the  author  has  not  undertaken  this  labour  in 
the  interests  of  objective  study  alone.  He  belongs  to  a  particular 
school  of  prophetic  interpretation,  and  holds  that  in  these  portions 
of  Scripture  we  have  a  blue  print  of  the  course  of  the  ages.  He 
knows,  however,  that  while  this  has  been  a  common  view  amongst 
interpreters  throughout  the  years,  they  have  differed  very  widely 
from  one  another  in  their  interpretations,  and  even  in  the 
principles  which  they  have  followed  in  those  interpretations.  The 
{)rinciples  of  the  school  to  which  the  author  belongs  were  not 
clearly  formulated  until  after  the  close  of  the  period  here 
covered,  and  therefore  the  study  is  wholly  objective  throughout 
this  volume.  The  anti-papal  interest,  however,  which  is  one  of 
the  major  characteristics  of  his  view,  already  figures  in  not  a  few 
of  the  writings  which  are  here  examined.  In  the  succeeding 
volumes,  though  the  author  is  chiefly  interested  in  a  particular 
strand  running  through  the  complex  pattern,  his  work  has  still 
very  high  objective  value,  and  it  is  for  that  that  the  reviewer 
holds  it  in  such  high  esteem.  He  himself  wholly  repudiates  the 
author’s  own  school  of  interpretation  and  finds  every  school  that 
sees  here  a  reliable  blue  print  of  future  history  to  be  discredited 
by  its  own  record.  The  commendation  of  this  work  is  therefore 
the  more  sincere  because  it  is  given  by  one  who  does  not  share 
its  point  of  view. 

H.  H,  Rowley. 


The  Whig  Interpretation  of  History,  by  H.  Butterfield,  M.A. 
(G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  7s.  6d.). 

The  widespread  interest  aroused  by  Professor  Butterfield’s 
broadcast  lectures  Christianity  and  History  has  naturally  stimu¬ 
lated  the  demand  for  others  of  his  writings.  The  volume  before 
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us  is  a  re-issue  of  an  essay  first  published  in  1932.  It  consists 
of  a  lively  and  sustained  criticism  of  “the  tendency  in  many 
historians  to  write  on  the  side  of  Protestants  and  Whigs,  to 
praise  revolutions  provided  they  have  been  successful,  to  em¬ 
phasize  certain  principles  of  progress  in  the  past  and  to  produce 
a  story  which  is  the  ratification  if  not  the  glorification  of  the 
present.”  What  Professor  Butterfield  attacks  may  be  described 
more  briefly  as  the  study  of  the  past  for  the  sake  of  the  present 
or  the  offering  of  moral  judgments  by  historians.  In  his  view 
the  historian  should  use  his  art  to  emphasize  not  the  likenesses  of 
the  past  to  the  present,  but  the  unlikencsses ;  he  must  not  impose 
a  pattern  on  history,  but  must  recognise  that  the  whole  past 
produced  the  whole  present.  History  is  “  a  clash  of  wills  out  of 
which  there  emerges  something  that  probably  no  man  ever  willed.” 
Too  often  the  historian  castes  himself  for  the  role  of  judge  and 
forgets  that  he  is  really  only  an  expert  witness  or  a  detective. 
The  true  task  of  the  historian  is  detailed  research;  his  art  is 
a  descriptive  one.  All  this  is  well,  if  provocatively,  put,  its  main 
application  being  to  the  study  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the 
last  section.  Lord  Acton  is  severely  criticised  for  some  of  the 
judgments  he  offered. 

This  is  a  book  which  all  who  read  or  write  history  should 
know  and  ponder.  Is  it,  however,  quite  fair  to  describe  as  the 
Whig  and  Protestant  interpretation  failings  that  are  also  evident 
in  the  writings  of  not  a  few  Tories  and  Roman  Catholics  (as  is 
in  fact  implied  on  page  thirty)?  Is  there  not  also  in  this  essay 
a  little  more  fervour  and  righteous  indignation  than  is  really 
consonant  with  the  principles  it  sets  out  to  expound — though 
it  may  be  confessed  that  it  is  these  qualities  that  make  it  such 
pleasant  and  stimulating  reading?  And  could  not  Professor 
Butterfield  have  indicated  to  us  in  a  new  foreword  how  he  would 
reply  to  the  criticisms  of  his  book  which  Professor  H.  G.  Wood 
offered  in  his  1933-34  Hulsean  Lectures,  Christianity  and  the 
Nature  of  History? 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Problem  of  Christ  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  by  W.  R. 

Matthews.  (Oxford  University  Press,  7s.  6d.). 

The  four  chapters  which  make  up  this  slim  but  important 
book  were  delivered  as  Maurice  Lectures  at  King’s  College, 
London.  The  distingpiished  author  is  convinced  that  Christian 
theologians  must  attempt  to  wrestle  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  in  the  light  of  branches  of  knowledge  of  which 
those  who  put  together  the  traditional  formulas  were  unaware, 
in  particular  psychology  and  psychical  research.  Dr,  Matthews 
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urges  that  the  definitions  of  the  ancient  creeds  should  not  be 
regarded  as  dogmas,  but  as  starting-points  for  further  reflection. 
He  admits  that,  in  drawing  upon  recent  studies  of  the  nature  of 
personality,  he  raises  more  questions  than  he  answers.  The  final 
lecture  offers  a  tentative  approach  to  a  modem  Christology  which 
discards  the  older  idea  of  substance  and  thinks  in  terms  of 
"  behaviour  events  ”  or  willed  actions.  “  The  pattern  of  the 
Father’s  will,  on  this  hypothesis,  is  the  essential  reality  of  the 
temporal  personality  of  the  Son.”  But  there  is  an  eternal  aspect 
of  human  personality.  The  uniqueness  of  Jesus  lies  in  the  fact 
that  inspiration,  which  for  the  rest  of  mankind  is  intermittent, 
was  for  him  constant.  “  Jesus  is  the  one  completely  inspired 
person,  and,  because  he  is  completely  inspired,  he  is  the  temporal 
manifestation  in  a  human  life  of  the  Eternal  Word.”  This  is 
a  brave  book,  written  with  the  Dean’s  characteristic  clarity  and 
forthrightness,  and  it  should  appeal  to  many  who  desire  to  make 
use  of  modem  concepts.  Whether  its  conclusions  are  as  revolu¬ 
tionary,  or  as  far  removed  from  those  of  the  Fathers  as  the 
earlier  pages  suggest,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion :  A  Consideration  of  the  More 

Profound  Aspects  of  Religious  Thought,  by  William  S. 

Morgan.  (Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  $6.00.). 

The  writer  here  claims  “  to  present  the  philosophy  of  religion 
from  the  viewpoint  of  a  unitary  conception  of  the  universe.”  The 
first  section  of  the  work  deals  with  the  nature  of  philosophy  and 
of  religion.  Evidence  is  collected  for  defining  philosophy  as  the 
search  for  a  unitary  principle  underlying  all  experience,  and 
religion  as  “  the  realisation  that  we  are  essential  and  contributorj 
participants  in  God,  nature  and  humanity.”  Book  two  is  devoted 
to  epistemology,  with  chapters  on  Kant  and  T.  H.  Green.  Both 
are  commended  for  their  search  for  a  principle  of  unity;  and 
their  failure  to  find  it  is  examined  in  detail.  In  Book  three  the 
idea  of  causation  is  considered  historically,  metaphysically  and 
psychologically,  with  a  view  to  finding  a  unitary  system  incor¬ 
porating  our  conceptions  of  God,  nature  and  man.  The  important 
;x)int  brought  out  is  the  connection  between  theories  of  causation 
and  the  subjective  experiences  of  volition  and  activity.  In  Book 
four  ethics  and  aesthetics  are  treated,  with  sections  on  the 
problems  of  evil  and  freedom.  The  last  book,  on  the  phenomena 
of  the  religious  life  and  the  destiny  of  man,  is  an  interpretation 
of  religious  experience  and  belief  in  the  light  of  the  position 
which  the  writer  has  sought  to  establish.  The  book  concludes 
with  the  confident  and  optimistic  assertion  that  "  higher  and 
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higher  shall  the  human  soul  ascend,  realising  more  and  more  its 
unity  with  the  infinite  and  participating  more  and  more  in  the 
ideal  work  of  the  whole  creation.” 

The  most  valuable  quality  of  this  book  is  its  development 
of  the  notion  that  the  universe  and  ultimate  reality  cannot  be 
comprehended  at  all  apart  from  the  whole  range  of  personal 
experience.  Emotion  and  volition  as  well  as  intellect  are  keys 
to  its  understanding.  But  the  cheerful  optimism  of  the  con* 
elusion  is  achieved  by  a  complete  disregard  of  the  experiences 
of  remorse,  failure  and  sin,  and  there  is  no  consideration  of 
personal  relations,  affection  and  sympathy.  In  the  preface  the 
writer  expresses  the  hope  that  his  viewpoint  will  do  justice  to  the 
demands  of  the  intellect  and  the  needs  of  the  heart.  He  makes  a 
valuable  attempt  to  keep  the  needs  of  the  heart  before  the  notice 
of  the  intellect,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  could  be 
satisfied  by  his  highly  metaphysical  version  of  the  Gospel. 

G.  Elwin  Shackleton". 


St.  Francis  in  Italian  Painting,  by  George  Kaftal.  (George 
Allen  &  Unwin,  12s.  6d.). 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  the  new  series  “  Ethical  and 
Religious  Classics  of  East  and  West.”  In  the  first  half  of  the 
book  the  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  St.  Francis  and  the 
sources  on  which  our  knowledge  of  him  is  based.  The  latter 
and  more  distinctive  and  interesting  part  consists  of  thirty-nine 
photographic  reproductions  of  paintings  by  Italian  masters  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  late  thirteenth  centuries,  with  appropriate 
extracts  from  early  “  lives  ”  of  the  saint.  The  aim  of  the  book  is 
said  to  be  “  to  show  that  the  religious  and  ethical  values  that  St. 
Francis  was  striving  after  are  as  essential  today  as  they  were  in 
his  time.”  It  cannot  be  said  that  much  direct  help  is  given  in 
this  direction. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 

Christ  in  the  Early  Church,  by  A.  F.  Titterton,  Book  ii  in  thei 
series  “  The  Bible  and  the  Christian  Faith,”  edited  by  C.  B. 
Firth.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  5s.)  Reference  Book,  5s. 

The  title  of  this  volume,  by  A.  F.  Titterton  is  Christ  in  the 
Early  Church  and  it  tells  the  story  of  the  Church  from  the 
Ascension  to  the  Edict  of  Milan  in  313.  To  say  that  it  is  as 
good  an  example  of  skilful  and  vigorous  writing  as  any  other 
volume  of  this  admirable  series  is  to  give  it  high  praise,  and  this 
it  certainly  deserves.  The  illustrations,  thirty-six  in  all,  are  wholly 
admirable. 
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As  with  the  rest  of  the  series,  the  text  book  is  accompanied 
by  a  reference  book  for  teachers.  This  is  thorough  and  well 
documented,  and  faces  teaching  difficulties  courageously.  Some 
useful  analogies  are  suggested,  for  example,  in  dealing  with  the 
Trinity,  the  author  adduces  the  illustration  of  “  a  human  being, 
who  may  be  at  one  and  the  same  time,  say,  a  doctor,  a  father,  and 
a  son.”  Theologians  will  purse  their  lips  and  murmur  “  Sheer 
Sabellianism !  ”  but  the  children  will  be  helped  nearer  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Faith. 

G.  E.  Benfield. 


Walgrave  Baptist  Church,  1700-1950,  by  F.  C.  Lusty.  (Billingham 
&  Son,  Northampton). 

The  History  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Dartmouth,  by  J.  W.  Binmore. 
(Tozer  &  Co.,  Dartmouth). 

A  Southwark  Ship.  A  Southwark  Church,  by  A.  D.  Belden  and 
W.  M.  Field.  (The  Pilgrim  Church  House,  Great  Dover 
Street,  S.E.I.,  Is.,  postage  2d.). 

These  three  local  histories  have,  each  of  them,  an  interest 
for  others  besides  the  members  of  the  churches  concerned. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  Walgrave  Church  shared  in  the 
formation  of  the  Northampton  Association  in  1764.  The  second 
minister  was  present  in  Kettering  at  the  formation  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  though  by  then  he  had  moved  to  Braybrooke. 
Like  so  many  village  churches,  Walgrave  has  been  the  nursery  of 
a  long  succession  of  men  and  women  of  conviction  and  character. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  first  pastorate  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Hughes,  who 
is  now  again  in  residence  in  the  village  and  the  beloved  Pastor 
Emeritus.  Mr.  F.  C.  Lusty,  a  greatly  honoured  nonagenarian, 
who  as  long  ago  as  1896  was  appointed  assistant  minister  to  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Phillips  at  Kettering  and  whose  continued  vigour 
and  enthusiasm  belie  his  years,  has  edited  and  brpught  up  to  date 
an  earlier  history  of  the  church.  He  reprints  in  full  the  Church 
Covenant  of  1783.  His  valuable  record  is  well  illustrated  and 
excellently  produced. 

The  little  church  at  Dartmouth  dates  from  the  early  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  original  deeds  and  other  records 
were  destroyed  in  the  air  raids  on  Plymouth  in  1941.  The  present 
pastor  has  drawn  on  an  account  of  the  church  prepared  in  1883. 
It  is  good  to  read  that  this  historic  cause  looks  forward  to  a  share 
in  the  opening  up  of  work  on  the  new  Townstal  Estate. 

Mr.  Binmore  suggests  that  there  m^  have  been  Baptists 
in  Dartmouth  in  1620,  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  temporary 
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shelter  there.  The  "Antient  Church  "  of  Southwark,  of  which 
Mr.  Belden  and  Mr.  Field  gave  a  brief  account,  provided  a  small 
London  contingent  to  the  Mayflower.  With  this  church  were 
associated  many  of  the  early  Separatist  leaders  and  martyrs,  and 
frcMn  it  there  came  in  1633  the  first  Particular  Baptist  Church. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  Dr.  John  Humphreys  and  Dr.  John 
Waddington  were  Congregationalist  pastors  in  Southwark.  The 
building  erected  under  the  leadership  of  the  latter  was  destroyed 
by  enemy  action  in  1940.  Dr.  A.  D.  Belden,  once  a  scholar  in 
the  Sunday  School,  is  now  the  Honorary  Superintendent.  Plans 
have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  new  premises. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Lord  of  All,  by  J.  Trevor  Davies,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.  (Inde¬ 
pendent  Press,  Ltd.,  184  pp.,  7s.  6d.). 

Dr.  Davies  examines  the  claim  of  Christ  to  absolute  Lordship, 
and  in  a  series  of  studies,  based  on  incidents  and  sayings  in  the 
Gospels,  makes  plain  what  this  involves  in  daily  living.  He  writes 
with  sympathy  and  understanding,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
language  does  not  conceal  the  thought  and  conviction  behind  it. 
It  is  not  a  superficial  book.  Though  avowedly  written  for  “  the 
wayfaring  man,”  any  reader  will  find  his  spiritual  life  enriched 
by  its  pages.  He  deals  shrewd  blows  at  our  common  failings  and 
.satisfactions  but  opens  the  way  to  a  deeper  experience  of  the 
redeeming  power  of  the  Risen  Lord. 

Frank  Buffard. 


Faith  that  Moves  Mountains,  by  C.  H.  Powell,  B.A.  (Inde¬ 
pendent  Press,  12s.  6d.). 

This  is  an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship.  The  writer  is 
deeply  concerned  with  the  lack  of  spiritual  power  in  the  modern 
church.  His  thesis  is  that  the  key  which  opens  the  door  into  the 
divine  resources  is  faith.  The  book  is  a  detailed  study  of  faith 
as  it  is  seen  in  the  words  and  acts  of  Christ  and  in  the  pages  of 
each  book  in  the  New  Testament.  He  finds  evidence  in  the  later 
books  that  already  the  scope  of  faith  is  being  narrowed  and  that 
belief  in  “  The  Faith  ”  as  a  body  of  doctrine  is  replacing  trust 
in  a  living  Saviour,  The  nature  of  faith,  the  aids  and  hindrances 
to  its  growth,  are  lucidly  expounded. 

The  average  minister  will  find  its  pages  will  repay  study. 
'Ph^  stimulate  thought,  quicken  conscience,  and  provide  much 
that  could  be  usefully  passed  on  to  a  congregation. 

Frank  Buffard. 
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The  Free  Church  Tradition  in  the  Life  of  England,  by  Emesi 

A.  Payne.  (S.C.M.  Press,  8s.  6d.). 

When  this  valuable  and  enlightening  study  first  appeared  in 
1944  it  justly  received  a  warmly  appreciative  welcome.  Such 
has  been  the  continuing  demand  that  a  third  edition  has  now  been 
issued.  For  this  the  work  has  been  completely  revised  and  reset, 
a  few  new  paragraphs  added  and  the  bibliographical  notes  brought 
up-to-date  (to  such  an  extent  that  The  Catholicity  of  Protestant 
ism,  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  included).  In  a  prefatoiy 
note  to  the  new  edition  Mr.  Payne  states  that  during  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  the  book  was  first  written  certain  indications 
have  appeared  which  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  period  in  Free 
Qiurch  history  he  entitled  “  Hesitancy  ”  is  now  coming  to  an  end. 
At  least  one  of  those  indications  is  surely  the  renewed  interest 
in  the  story  and  witness  of  Nonconformity  partly  evidenced  by 
the  various  books  on  the  subject  which  have  appeared  in  recent 
years.  To  these  this  revised  issue  of  Mr.  Payne’s  notable  volume 
is  a  welcome  addition,  displaying  as  it  does  the  perception,  balanced 
judgement,  historical  knowl^ge  and  skilful  writing  which  we  have 
learned  to  expect  from  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union. 
Those  who  unwisely  omitted  to  obtain  for  themselves  a  copy  of 
the  earlier  editions  now  have  the  opportunity  of  repairing  the 
omission. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


Baptist  Union  Diploma. 

The  Baptist  Union  Diploma  in  Religious  Knowledge  is  soon 
to  be  instituted.  The  purpose  of  this  new  venture  is  to  promote 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Christian  Faith,  equip  men  and 
women  in  our  churches  for  more  effective  service  and  help  school 
teachers  to  fit  themselves  to  give  religious  instruction.  Divided 
into  three  parts,  the  syllabus  is  designed  to  provide  systematic 
Scripture  study,  some  knowledge  of  Church  History  and  funda¬ 
mental  Christian  doctrines.  Baptist  History  and  principles  and 
training  in  various  forms  of  Christian  service  are  also  included. 
Normally  three  years  study  will  be  needed  to  gain  the  Diploma, 
and  its  possession  is  to  be  in  future  the  recognised  qualification 
for  accredited  lay-preachers.  Rev.  A.  S.  Clement,  M,  Spencer 
Avenue,  Coventry,  has  been  appointed  Organising  Secretary,  and 
he  will  gladly  forward  full  particulars  regarding  the  Diploma  to 
those  who  apply  to  him. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  was  held 
at  Bloomsbury  Central  Church,  on  23rd  April,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Seymour  J.  Price.  After  tea,  guests  from 
Canada  and  New  Zealand  were  welcomed.  The  secretary  reported 
another  year  of  quiet  but  useful  service,  expressed  r^ret  at  Mr. 
Payne’s  resignation  from  the  editorial  board,  but  congratulated 
him  upon  his  accession  to  the  General  Secretaryship  of  the  Union 
and  the  forthcoming  conferment  upon  him  of  a  doctorate  by  St. 
Andrew’s.  The  plan  to  gain  new  members  was  outlined.  Deep 
regret  was  expressed  at  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Society  through 
the  death  of  Dr.  P.  W.  Evans,  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  In 
his  treasurer’s  report,  Mr.  Calder  stated  that  expenditure  in 
1950  totalled  £197  while  income  was  £155,  leaving  a  serious  total 
deficit  of  £  106.  All  the  officers  were  re-elected.  Dr.  Hugh  Martin 
accepted  a  cordial  invitation  to  become  a  vice-president.  Members 
then  heard  a  scholarly  and  witty  paper,  read  by  Rev.  Gordon 
Rupp,  of  the  Richmond  Methodist  College,  on  “  Erasmus  and 
Luther,  1525  ”  which  was  greatly  appreciated.  Prayer  by  the 
President  closed  another  interesting  and  enjoyable  annual  meeting. 
By  the  time  these  notes  are  in  print,  a  historical  session  will  have 
b^n  held  during  the  Baptist  Commonwealth  Congress  in  June, 
of  which  a  report  will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

]|c  ♦  4c  * 

The  passing  of  Dr.  John  William  Ewing  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six  has  bwn  widely  mourned.  Born  in  Bythorn,  Huntingdonshire, 
he  was  brought  up  in  Kenninghall,  Norfolk,  where  his  father  was 
part-time  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church.  Educated  at  Bishop’s 
Stortford  and  Spurgeon’s  College,  he  was  minister  at  East  Hill, 
Wandsworth  and  Rye  Lane,  Peckham.  Upon  the  setting  up  of 
the  General  Superintendency  he  was  appointed  to  the  Metropolitan 
area,  retiring  in  1934.  One  of  the  youngest  ever  to  fill  the  office. 
Dr.  Ewing  was  President  of  the  Baptist  Union  as  far  back  as 
1912.  To  most  of  the  younger  generation  Dr.  Ewing  was  an  old, 
gracious  and  rather,  remote  figure  seen  each  year  on  the  Assembly 
platform.  But  there  are  those  who  recall  his  eloquence  and  power 
in  the  pulpit,  his  literary  gifts  and  administrative  abilities.  He 
addressed  each  of  the  first  five  Congresses  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  was  a  former  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  Federal 
Council  and  an  active  supporter  of  the  World’s  Evangelical 
Alliance.  The  General  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
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Society  and  the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union  knew  him  as  a  loyal 
and  trusted  member  and  leader  over  a  long  period  of  years.  His 
death  breaks  one  of  the  remaining  links  with  the  days  of  Spurgeon 
and  Samuel  Harris  Booth  and  that  age  of  Nonconformist 
prosperity  in  which  flourished  the  ministries  of  Silvester  Horne, 
J.  H.  Jowett,  John  Clifford  and  others  who  are  becoming  only 
names  to  the  present  generation.  Few  have  so  ably  and  devotedly 
given  themselves  to  the  Denomination  as  this  faithful,  kindly 
servant  of  Christ. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

Two  documents  in  Dr.  Williams’s  Library  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  in  demand  by  research  students  are  now  available  on 
loan  in  microfilm  form.  They  are  (t)  (Dr.  Williams’s  Library 
MS.  35.4.),  a  list  written  by  Dr.  John  Evans  (1680-1730)  and 
bearing  the  date  1715  (with  corrections  and  additions  down  to 
1729),  giving  lists  of  Dissenting  congregations  in  England  and 
Wales  by  counties  with  the  names  of  ministers  and  some  additional 
information.  («)  (Dr.  Williams’s  Library  MS.  35.5),  compiled 
by  Josiah  Thompson  and  giving  similar  lists  of  congregations  by 
counties  for  the  years  1715  and  1773.  That  these  lists  are  now 
available  without  a  visit  to  London  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of 
our  readers,  lif  they  have  access  to  the  apparatus  needed  for 
microfilm  reading.  If  these  prove  useful  to  students  a  number 
of  other  MSS  will  probably  be  made  available  in  the  same  form. 
♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Both  the  Twentieth  Century  and  the  Manchester  Guardian 
have  sympathetically  drawn  attention  to  the  plight  in  which  many 
learned  societies  are  now  finding  themselves.  In  no  other  land 
have  they  found  so  congenial  and  fruitful  a  soil  as  in  Britain. 
But  today,  their  resources  failing  to  keep  pace  with  ever  rising 
costs,  these  indispensable  institutions  are  facing  critical  problems 
of  which  increased  membership  charges  would  provide  no  solution. 
It  is  said  that  government  assistance  is  to  be  given  to  those 
concerned  with  the  physical  sciences.  What  is  to  happen  to  those 
which  serve  the  humanities  ?  “  There  seems  to  be  a  case  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  position,”  says  a  Manchester  Gvardum 
leader,  “  and  without  such  delay  as  may  result  in  some  valuable 
learned  societies  coming  to  shipwreck  before  a  remedy  has  been 
found.”  Government  aid,  which  in  some  circles  is  now  seized 
upon  as  the  panacea  for  all  ills,  might  not  be  accepted  by  some 
of  these  societies  without  considerable  and  understandable 
hesitation.  Assistance  from  some  source  would,  however,  appear 
to  be  essential  if  many  of  these  valuable  media  of  knowledge  and 
culture  are  not  to  be  driven  out  of  existence  by  economic  pressure. 
♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 
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The  Bible  and’ Social  Justice  is  the  title  of  a  useful  booklet 
of  some  forty  pages  (published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  2s.)  recently  written  by  the  Historical  Society’s  new 
vice-president,  Dr.  Hugh  Martin.  While  admitting  Aat  the 
record  of  the  Christian  Church  in  relation  to  social  justice  is 
somewhat  chequered  the  author  claims  that  the  Church  is  the 
mother  of  prophets  and  pioneers  who  have  roused  the  consciences 
of  men  and  crusaded  against  evils  and  abuses.  Since  the  Bible 
never  ceases  to  cry  for  social  justice  this,  states  Dr.  Martin,  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  and,  choosing  examples  ranging  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria  to  Charles  Kingsley,  he  shows  how  fidelity  to 
“  God’s  Book  of  Justice  ”  has  inspired  men  of  different  lands  and 
ages  with  a  passionate  concern  for  the  rule  of  righteousness 
in  every  realm  of  life  including  business  and  politics.  Written 
with  that  clarity,  knowledge  and  skill  which  characterise  all  Dr. 
Martin’s  publications,  this  is  a  small  but  useful  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  this  subject.  Baptists  will  be  especially  interested 
in  the  chapter  on  William  Carey. 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

Some  months  before  the  Baptist  World  Congress  in 
Cleveland  last  year,  a  Commission  on  the  Doctrine  of  Baptism 
was  appointed,  with  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne,  then  of  Oxford,  and  Rev. 
Johannes  Norgaard,  of  Denmark,  as  co-chairmen.  A  preliminary 
report,  a  biblic^raphy  and  questionnaire  were  prepared  and,  on 
presenting  the  report  to  the  Congress,  Mr.  Payne  delivered  an 
address  on  “  Baptism  in  Present-Day  Theolc^.”  These  have 
now  been  printed  in  a  small  but  valuable  booklet.  The  L  )c trine 
of  Baptism,  published  by  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  (obtainable 
from  the  Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  6d.  plus  postage).  The  report 
notes  the  wide  and  vigorous  discussions  now  taking  place  on 
Baptism,  welcomes  the  recognition  by  theologians  of  certain 
truths  for  which  Baptists  have  contended  and  invites  individuals, 
groups,  churches,  unions  etc.  to  submit  answers  to  the  questionaire 
with  a  view  to  issuing  a  fuller  report  on  the  basis  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  received.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  booklet  will  have  a  wide 
circulation,  be  carefully  studied  and  discussed,  and  call  forth 
answers  from  many  quarters,  thus  providing  the  Commission  with 
ample  material  for  the  purpose  of  the  extended  report  it  has  in 
view. 


The  Baptist  Mission  Press  of  Calcutta. 

PRINTING  was  probably  first  introduced  into  India  by  Jesuit 
missionaries  sometime  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  of  the 
establishment  they  set  up  and  of  those  founded  later  in  the  time 
of  the  East  India  Company  little  is  known  and  none  exist  today. 
One  printing  press,  however,  which  was  started  as  early  as  1800 
Is  still  in  active  operation.  This  Press,  established  and  still 
owned  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  may  therefore  rightly 
be  said  to  have  played  a  part  in  the  introduction  of  printing  in 
India.  It  may  equally  claim  to  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
whole  printing  industry  in  India. 

The  Baptist  Mission  Press  of  Calcutta  is  now  known  through¬ 
out  the  len^h  and  breadth  of  India  for  the  quality  of  its  work, 
for  dependable  service,  and  for  a  sense  of  craftsmanship  and 
pride  in  work  well  done :  all  the  more  so,  because  India  is  a 
country  where,  generally  speaking,  the  labour  is  very  ignorant — 
being  more  than  ninety  per  cent  illiterate — and  having  very  little 
idea  of  craftsmanship  or  of  pride  in  the  production  of  first-class 
work.  This  Press  has  one  other  claim  to  fame  in  that  it  does 
work  in  more  languages  than  any  other  firm  in  the  east,  if  not  in 
the  world :  it  prints  in  over  forty  different  languages,  and  can 
print  in  any  of  the  225  languages  of  India.  The  Mission  Press 
at  present  employs  a  staff  of  150  or  more,  all  of  whom  are  Indian, 
excepting  only  the  European  superintending  missionary  and  his 
assistant.  For  this  is  still  a  Mission  Press  although  it  now  does 
work  for  anybody  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis  alongside  its 
commitments  for  missionary  bodies  to  whom  it  offers  special 
terms. 

When  William  Carey  arrived  in  India  in  1793,  his  first  task 
was  to  learn  Bengali  and  translate  the  Scriptures.  Such  was  his 
energy  that  his  task  was  accomplished  in  seven  years  or  less. 
Then  he  was  faced  with  the  question  of  printing  his  translation. 
The  first  Bengali  types  ever  used  in  India  were  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  1778  in  printing  Halhed’s  Bengali  Grammar  at  a  press 
in  Hooghly  of  which  no  record  now  remains.  The  punches  for 
this  fount  were  cut  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Charles  Wilkins  who 
went  out  to  India  at  the  age  of  twenty  as  a  writer  for  the  East 
India  Company.  He  rapidly  mastered  Persian  and  Bengali  and 
actually  cut  the  punches  for  this  first  Bengali  fount  with  his  own 

hands.  Later  he  trained  an  Indian  blacksmith  named  Panchanon, 
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through  whose  skill  the  art  of  punch-making  became  domesticated 
in  Bengal.  Sir  Charles  Wilkins  has  been  spoken  of  as  India’s 
Caxton. 

All  this  had  been  done  under  the  aegis  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Carey,  however,  had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
the  Danish  settlement  of  Serampore,  sixteen  miles  north  of 
Calcutta,  because  the  Company  most  definitely  disapproved  of  all 
efforts  to  evangelise  or  educate  the  Indian  people.  For  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other  Carey  could  not  arrange  for  the  printing 
of  his  translation  of  the  Bible  in  any  press  in  Calcutta  even  if 
there  were)  any  presses  capable  of  undertaking  the  work. 
Accordingly  the  Missionary  Society  sent  out  its  first  trained 
printer,  William  Ward,  and  the  first  Baptist  Mission  Press  was 
founded  at  Serampore,  where  the  New  Testament  was  completed 
in  1801. 

This  was  printed  on  a  wooden  press  purchased  in  Calcutta 
for  £40.  When  it  was  first  set  up  crowds  of  Indians  flocked 
to  see  it,  and  hearing  Carey’s  description  of  its  wonderful  power, 
decided  it  must  be  a  European  idol.  Carey  had  originally  planned 
to  obtain  punches  for  the  type  from  Caslon  “the  eminent  letter- 
founder  of  London  ’’  but  as  each  punch  would  have  cost  one 
guinea  he  was  relieved  to  find,  just  at  that  time,  that  a  type 
foundry  had  been  recently  established  in  Calcutta.  Of  this 
foundry  nothing  is  now  known. 

Despite  the  handicaps  of  such  primitive  equipment  and 
methods  and  the  fact  that  only  one  of  those  engaged  in  the  work 
was  a  trained  printer,  the  printing  of  the  first  ^ition  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Bengali  was  completed  in  nine  months.  Some  of 
the  special  difficulties  of  the  task  are  mentioned  in  a  letter  written 
by  Carey  at  this  time  : — “  The  labour  is  tenfold  what  it  would  be 
in  England — printing,  writing  and  spelling  in  Bengali  being  all 
such  a  new  thing.  We  have  in  a  manner  to  fix  the  orthography 
and  my  pandit  changes  his  opinion  so  frequently.’’ 

But  this  first  translation  was  only  the  beginning.  During  his 
lifetime,  William  Carey  personally  supervised  the  following 
translation  work  :  The  whole  Bible  into  Bengali,  Hindi,  Oriya 
Marathi,  Sanskrit  and  Assamese;  The  New  Testament  and  other 
]X)rtions  into  five  other  languages ;  the  New  Testament  only  into 
nineteen  other  languages;  and  one  or  more  Gospels  into  five 
other  languages,  a  total  of  thirty-five  langfuages.  All  these  trans¬ 
lations  were  printed  by  the  Press. 

The  following  is  a  brief  extract  from  a  history  of  the 
Mission’s  earliest  years  published  in  two  volumes  in  1859 : 

“  The  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  preparation  of 

founts  of  types  in  the  Oriental  languages  was  also  very 
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satisfactory.  In  the  middle  of  1807,  the  missionaries  had 
completed  four  founts,  which,  with  the  Persian  fount 
received  from  England,  enabled  them  to  print  the  Scriptures 
in  seven  languages.  On  the  ground  of  economy  alone,  the 
importance  of  the  foundry  they  had  established  at  Serampore 
will  be  apparent  from  a  reference  to  the  expense  of  Oriental 
founts  in  London ;  and  at  this  distance  of  time  it  may  not  be 
without  interest.  The  Persian  fount,  which  Mr.  Fuller  had 
sent  out,  cost  £500.  The  missionaries  had  also  desired  him 
to  ascertain  whether  Telinga  and  Nagree  founts  might  not  be 
obtained  more  cheaply  and  expeditiously  in  London,  where 
Fry  and  Figgins,  the  eminent  foimders,  had  been  employed 
in  preparing  Oriental  punches  for  the  East  India  Company. 
Their  reply  satisfied  the  missionaries  of  the  wisdom  of  having 
made  the  establishment  of  a  foundry  and  the  training  of 
native  artists  one  of  the  first  objects  of  their  attention  at 
Serampore.  Mr.  Figgins  offered  to  supply  them  with  407 
matrices  for  the  Telinga,  he  retaining  the  punches,  for  £641. 
Regarding  the  Nagree,  a  consultation  was  held  with  Dr. 
Charles  Wilkins,  the  great  Orientalist,  who  had  cut  the  first 
Indian  types  with  his  own  hands  thirty  years  before,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  punches  required  for  printing  in  that 
character  might,  by  various  contrivances,  be  reduced  to  300; 
but  the  expense  of  preparing  even  this  contracted  fount  was 
estimated  at  £700.  At  Serampore  the  missionaries  had  been 
able  to  obtain  from  their  native  workmen  a  complete  fount 
of  Nagree,  consisting  of  700  characters,  for  about  £100.  In 
the  course  of  the  first  ten  years  of  their  labours  the  difference 
between  the  expense  of  their  own  foundry,  and  the  sum 
which  would  have  been  required  for  the  preparation  of  the 
founts  in  London,  fell  little  short  of  £2,000.”^ 

Near  Serampore  there  is  still  a  village  called  Johnnagar 
(John’s  Town)  which  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Christians 
employed  in  the  cutting  of  steel  punches  for  all  the  languages 
used  in  the  Press.  Many  of  the  punches  prepared  there  in  the 
early  days  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Calcutta  Press. 

During  this  period  Joshua  Marshman,  another  of  Dr.  Carey’s 
Colleagues  at  Serampore,  was  engaged  in  learning  Chinese.  We 
are  told  that  the  art  of  printing  had  been  known  in  China  for 
ten  or  twelve  centuries,  but  up  to  the  time  of  which  we  write 
the  practice  had  always  been  to  print  from  hand-cut  wooden 
blocks.  It  was  in  India,  at  the  Baptist  Mission  Press,  that  the 

'^Life  and  Times  of  Carey,  Marshman  &  Ward,  Vol.  1.,  p.  420,  by 
J.  C.  Marshman.  Published  in  1859  by  LonRinan,  Green,  Lonpmans, 
&  Roberts. 
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first  moveable  metal  types  were  cast  for  the  Chinese  language. 
Here  in  1822,  after  fourteen  years  of  unremitting  toil,  Marshman 
completed  the  translation  and  printing  of  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  Chinese,  which  was  also  the  first  Chinese 
work  ever  to  be  printed  from  moveable  metal  types.  It  was  not 
until  some  years  later  that  workers  in  China  realised  what  had 
been  achieved  for  them  at  Serampore. 

When  the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  printing  began  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  missionaries  in  China,  one  of  them  wrote 
thus  to  Dr.  Marshman  in  the  year  1836 :  “  We  wish  to  obtain 
further  particulars  about  the  Chinese  printing  at  Serampore.  How 
are  your  metallic  types  made?  Have  you  steel  punches?  Who 
are  your  printers?”  About  the  same  time  the  son  of  Robert 
Morrison  sent  the  MS.  of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
to  Serampore  with  the  request  that  it  might  be  printed  there  for 
distribution  in  China.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  the 
Roman  Catholic  vicar  apostolic  of  Cochin  China  came  to 
Serampore  in  person  to  arrange  for  the  printing  of  his  Anatnitic 
and  LMtin  Dictionary!^ 

In  the  early  days  the  Press  was  engaged  solely  in  printing 
the  missionaries’  own  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
grammars  and  dictionaries  they  also  prepared.  It  was  not  then 
a  profit-making  concern  but  was  financed  by  the  subscriptions 
of  Christian  people  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  therefore  a 
catastrophe  of  the  first  order  when,  in  March  1812,  the  Press 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  a  night. 

The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at  £7,000, 
but  the  loss  of  so  many  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  many 
years  of  translation  work  in  the  form  of  manuscripts  was  in¬ 
calculable.  Fortunately  the  printing  presses  were  in  a  side  room 
and  therefore  escaped.  It  was  even  greater  good  fortune  that 
the  punches  and  matrices  for  the  different  languages  were  found 
intact  under  the  debris  of  the  fire.  Had  these  been  destroyed  the 
work  would  have  been  put  back  for  many  years. 

However,  these  pioneer  missionary  printers  were  no  ordinary 
men.  They  immediately  found  new  premises,  paid  their  staff 
up  to  date  and  gave  them  all  one  month’s  leave.  Then,  having 
salvaged  from  the  ruins  the  mass  of  melted  type,  of  which  there 
was  about  four  tons,  they  handed  it  over,  with  the  matrices, 
to  the  type  casters.  The  number  of  these  was  increased  and 
arangements  were  made  for  them  to  work  in  shifts  day  and 
night.  They  worked  with  such  diligence  that  at  the  end  of  thirty 
days,  complete  founts  of  “  the  Tamul  and  the  Hindoostanee  ” 
were  ready,  with  which  to  begin  work  on  two  versions  of  the 

2  A  copy  of  this  Dictionary,  in  two  volumes,  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 
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New  Testament.  By  the  end  of  that  same  year,  i.e.  in  less  than 
nine  months,  the  Press  was  fully  restored  and  all  the  work  which 
was  in  progress  before  the  fire,  had  been  restarted.  At  that  time 
it  was  reported  “  Ten  presses  are  working  and  nearly  200  men  are 
employed  about  the  printing  office.” 

A  few  years  after  this,  in  1820  to  be  exact,  the  first  steam 
engine  seen  in  India  was  erected  in  the  Baptist  Mission  Press 
at  Serampore  to  drive  the  paper  mill.  Paper  has  been  made  in 
India  from  time  immemorial,  but  as  it  was  always  sized  with 
rice  paste  it  can  readily  be  imagined  how  attractive  it  must  have 
been  to  the  innumerable  and  ever-hungry  insects  of  India.  It 
is  said  that,  without  continual  care,  the  first  sheets  of  work  which 
took  any  length  of  time  to  print  were  devoured  by  insects  before 
the  last  sheets  were  printed  off. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  Fourdrinier  brothers,  who  did 
so  much  towards  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the  paper¬ 
making  machine,  which  was  then  only  in  its  infancy.  Therefore, 
paper  made  in  Europe  was  only  available  in  India  in  small 
quantities  and  at  impossible  prices,  so  for  many  years  efforts 
were  made  in  the  Press  at  Serampore  to  produce  a  paper 
“  impervious  to  the  worm.”  At  one  period  a  treadmill,  worked 
by  relays  of  forty  men,  was  erected  to  turn  the  pulping  machine. 
This,  however,  had  to  be  abandoned,  not  only  because  it  was 
cumbrous  and  expensive,  but  finally  because,  after  an  accident 
in  which  one  of  the  workers  was  killed,  it  became  impossible  to 
find  men  to  operate  it  owing  to  the  people’s  superstitious  fears. 

Coal-mining  had  very  recently  been  started  in  the  Burdwan 
district  of  Bengal,  so,  coal  being  available,  it  was  decided  to  im¬ 
port  a  12  h.p.  steam  engine  from  Messrs.  Thwaites  &  Rothwell, 
of  Bolton,  to  take  the  place  of  the  treadmill.  This  first  steam 
engine  must  have  caused  as  much  excitement  and  interest  as  the 
first  steamer  or  the  first  railway  engine.  Great  crowds  came  to  see 
it  at  work  and  the  Indians  called  it  “  the  machine  of  fire.”  It 
is  many  years  now  since  the  Press  made  its  own  paper,  but  those 
pioneer  efforts  are  commemorated  today  in  a  kind  of  paper  still 
known  as  Serampore  paper  and  made  now  in  the  large  mills 
of  the  Titaghur  Paper  Mills  Co.,  which  by  a  strange  coincidence 
are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Hooghly  almost  opposite  to 
Serampore. 

In  1813  the  Charter,  under  which  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  ruled  India,  was  so  revised  as  to  permit  Christian 
missionaries  to  settle  and  to  work  in  the  Company’s  territory,. 
As  a  result  the  Baptist  Missionaries  were  able  to  work  freely  in 
Calcutta  which  even  then  was  the  first  city  in  India,  whilst 
Serampore  was,  comparatively  speaking,  no  more  than  a  village. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  a  second  Mission  Press  was  started 
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in  Calcutta  in  1818  and  for  fifteen  years  these  two  Presses,  in 
Serampore  and  Calcutta,  developed  side  by  side.  The  Calcutta 
Press  was  started,  on  the  same  site  as  that  on  which  it  now  stands, 
by  W.  H.  Pearce,  who  had  been  trained  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford.  The  Serampore  Press  was  eventually  closed  in  1837, 
since  when  the  work  has  continued  in  the  Calcutta  Press,  which 
has  been  in  continuous  operation  since  1818. 

The  Serampore  Press  was  also  responsible  for  the  first 
ventures  in  Indian  journalism.  Despite  the  government’s  rigid 
censorship  of  news  at  that  time  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed 
in  any  oriental  language  was  printed  and  published  by  the 
Serampore  Press  in  1818.  This  was  the  Bengali  weekly  Samachar 
Darpaai  (“  Mirror  of  the  News  ”).  About  the  same  time  a  monthly 
magazine  in  English  was  commenced,  entitled  The  Friend  of 
Indui.  This  periodical  was  intended  to  keep  people  informed 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Baptist  Mission  and  other 
similar  societies,  engaged  in  charitable  and  educational  work,  in 
India  and  elsewhere.  The  Friend  of  India  was  printed  and 
published  by  the  Press,  first  from  Serampore  and  later  from 
Calcutta,  until  1897,  when  it  was  incorporated  in  The  Statesman, 
which  is  now  the  leading  English  daily  for  eastern  and  northern 
India. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  early  days  of  the  Baptist  Mission 
Press.  Of  the  intervening  period  little  is  known.  The  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  during  the  past  century  there  have 
been  none  of  the  startling  developments  which  are  counted  as 
history.  Historians  find  it  difficult  to  write  interesting  chapters 
about  long  periods  of  steady,  unexciting  growth  and  gradual 
development. 

With  the  end  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1858,  the  year 
after  the  Mutiny,  printers  in  Indian  attained  to  a  freedom  not 
known  before  and  many  printing  businesses  were  started.  Other 
missionary  agencies  took  a  hand  in  translation  and  made  their 
own  arrangements  for  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was 
also  at  this  period  that  there  arose  an  increased  demand  for  printing 
for  commercial  houses  and  business  firms.  So  it  was  that,  as  its 
specifically  Mission  printing  decreased  in  volume,  and  as  im¬ 
proved  machinery  and  methods  made  a  larger  output  possible, 
the  Baptist  Mission  Press  began  to  accept  work  on  a  commercial 
basis.  The  Press  nowadays  does  work  for  anyone  and  makes  the 
substantial  contribution  to  the  finances  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  of  £4,000  or  £5,000  each  year. 

From  1818  until  1941,  a  period  of  123  years,  there  have 
l)een  six  European  missionary  superintendents  :  1818-1837  Rev. 

W.  H.  Pearce;  1837-58  Rev.  J.  Thomas;  1858-80  Rev.  C.  B. 
Lewis;  1881-1901  Rev.  J.  W.  Thomas;  1901-25  Rev.  C.  H. 
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Harvey;  1925-41  Rev.  P.  Knight — ^all  of  whom  served  the  Press 
and  the  Mission  faithfully  and  well. 

The  Press  is  now  equipped  w-ith  fully  automatic  two- 
revolution  printing  presses,  and  Linotype  and  Monotype  com¬ 
posing  machines.  Everything  is  as  up-to-date  as  in  an  English 
printing  office — ^as  up-to-date  as  possible,  that  is,  after  six  years 
of  war.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  make  paper  on  the  premises, 
but  many  founts  of  type  for  Indian  languages  are  still  cast  in 
the  Press,  some  of  them  probably  from  punches  and  matrices 
which  were  made  in  Serampore.  The  latest  development  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  Monotype  machines  to  cast  Urdu,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Hindi,  Sanskrit,  Marathi,  Nepali,  Gujerati  and  Tamil. 

The  financial  contribution  made  annually  to  the  B.M.S.  is 
by  no  means  the  only  contribution  which  the  Press  makes  to  the 
work  of  the  Mission.  It  is  still  a  Mission  Press  as  much  in  spirit 
and  purpose  as  in  name,  but  it  does  its  evangelistic  work 
indirectly  now.  It  may  be  said  to  be  served  by  many  workers 
and  agencies  in  the  field,  or  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  servant  of  these  same  workers  and  agencies  who  distribute 
the  printed  message  prepared  by  the  Press. 

One  of  these  co-workers  of  the  Press  has  a  history  of  almost 
as  many  years  of  service,  though  in  India  it  has  recently  been 
“  nationalised  ”  and  changed  its  name.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  founded  in  1804  and  its  first  work  in  India 
was  to  provide  funds  to  enable  Carey,  Marshman  and  Ward 
to  proceed  without  financial  embarrassment,  and,  therefore,  more 
quickly,  with  the  printing  of  their  translations  at  the  Serampore 
Press.  In  1944  this  body  changed  its  name  to  The  Bible  Society 
of  India  and  since  then  has  b^n  controlled  in  India  by  a  com¬ 
mittee,  composed  largely  of  Indian  Christian  leaders  of  all 
denominations.  The  work  of  the  Society  is  carried  on  by  several 
“  Auxiliaries  ”  or  district  headquarters  in  different  parts  of 
India,  each  of  which  is  usually  served  for  its  printing  by  the 
printers  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  Calcutta  auxiliary 
of  the  Society  serves  a  very  large  area  which  includes  Bengal, 
Assam,  Orissa,  Bihar  and  many  language  groups  in  the  eastern 
hills  bordering  on  Burma.  In  all,  this  auxiliary  alone  is 
responsible  for  producing  and  distributing  the  Scriptures  in  forty- 
eight  languages.  The  Baptist  Mission  Press  could  print  Bibles 
or  Testaments  in  any  of  these  languages  and  in  1944  actually  had 
in  hand,  at  one  time,  orders  from  the  Bible  Society  for  Testa¬ 
ments  and  Gospels  in  five  different  languages. 

The  Bengali  Bible  has  never  been  printed  elsewhere  than 
at  the  Baptist  Mission  Press.  The  translation  now  used  is  no 
doubt  very  different  from  Carey’s  first  translation,  but  ever  since 
his  day  the  most  acceptable  version  has  been  the  work  of  Baptists. 
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Because  of  this  the  Bible  Society  usually  arranges  to  print  an 
edition  at  the  same  time  as  the  B.M.S.,  which  results  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  economy  for  both  societies.  The  Bengali  Bible  in  the 
large  type  used  for  the  last  edition  comprises  1,800  pages  and 
10,000  is  the  usual  edition.  The  fact  that  it  takes  ten  .years  to 
sell  this  number,  in  what  is  one  of  the  largest  provinces  in  India 
with  a  population  of  60,000,000  reveals  how  difficult  the  work 
has  been,  in  this  province  in  particular,  and  how  much  scope  there 
still  is  for  the  Christian  evangelist. 

The  Scripture  Gift  Mission  of  London  is  another  of  the 
fellow-workers  of  the  Press.  This  Mission  specialises  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  small  booklets  which  consist 
wholly  of  Scripture  passages  without  note  or  comment,  except  for 
the  addition  of  headings  and  well-known  hymns.  The  S.G.M. 
has  depots  all  over  India  and  circulates  these  books  in  forty-one 
different  languages.  During  1944-45  the  Mission  distributed 
644,570  Scripture  portions  in  India  alone  and  during  the  following 
year  printed  411,850  portions  in  India  in  eighteen  different 
languages,  for  six  or  eight  of  which  the  B.M.P.  was  responsible. 
The  Press  also  occasionally  helps  by  translating  booklets  ii  to 
Bengali,  and  aids  the  work  of  distribution  by  stocking  some  of 
these  booklets  in  its  book  shop. 

The  agency  through  which  the  Press  makes  its  largest  and 
most  direct  contribution,  however,  is  the  Calcutta  Christian  Tract 
and  Book  Society.  This  Society,  founded  in  1823,  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  Protestant  mission  organisations  working  in  Bengal, 
and  is  recognised  as  the  Literature  Committee  of  the  Bengal 
Christian  Council.  The  object  for  which  the  Society  was 
established  is  “  To  supply  in  various  languages  tracts  for  distri¬ 
bution  among  the  Heathen,  Mohammedans  and  others  and  books 
of  Christian  instruction  for  Schools  and  for  the  spiritual  good  of 
professing  Christians.”  In  this  way  the  Society  makes  an  invalu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Bengal ;  producing 
tracts,  biographies,  commentaries,  Sunday  school  lesson  notes, 
theological  books  of  all  kinds,  children’s  Scripture  story  books, 
hymn  books  for  Church  and  School  worship,  books  of  prayers 
and  other  aids  to  devotion — all  in  Bengali  and  the  peculiar  form 
of  that  language  used  by  Muslims,  known  as  Musalmani  Bengali. 
For  this  Society  the  Baptist  Mission  Press  has  for  many  years 
been  the  chief  printer.  Several  Press  Superintendents  have  acted 
as  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Calcutta  Tract  Society  in  their 
spare  time,  and  there  has  been  some  connection  between  the  Press 
and  the  Society  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  latter. 

Besides  being  the  chief  printer  for  the  Tract  Society — or 
the  C.T.S.,  as  it  is  familiarly  known — the  Press  has  also  for 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so  been  its  sole  wholesale  distributing 
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agency.  On  the  Press  premises  is  a  bookshop  where  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  C.T.S.  and  kindred  organisations,  such  as  the  S.G..M. 
are  on  view.  To  this  bookshop  may  come  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty  Christian  workers  in  a  day  to  buy  books  for  presents 
or  prizes,  books  for  their  scholars,  or  tracts  for  free  distribution. 
But  the  largest  sales  are  by  post  and  railway  parcels  to 
missionaries  in  the  country  districts  all  over  Bengal.  One 
missionary  may  order  books  to  the  value  of  Rs.  150  at  a  time — 
and  that  represents  a  large  number  of  copies  when  the  average 
price  of  a  book  is  two  or  three  annas  only. 

Since  1939  the  consistent  increase  in  annual  production  and 
sales  which  was  evident  before  the  war,  for  various  obvious 
reasons,  has  not  been  regularly  maintained,  but  a  few  figures  may 
be  given  which  are  themselves  convincing  proof  of;  the  value  of 
the  direct  contribution  made  to  the  work  of  evangelisation  in 
Bengal  by  this  joint  effort  of  the  Press  and  the  C.T.S. 

In  the  five  years  1937-41  (before  the  shortage  of  paper  was 
really  felt  in  India)  the  Press  printed  for  the  C.T.S.  a  total  of 
715,000  tracts  and  123,000  books  and  during  the  same  period  sold 
from  the  bookshop  546,525  tracts  and  130,103  books  to  a  total 
value  of  Rs.  12,214.  These  books  go  to  schools  and  colleges  all 
over  Bengal.  They  are  sold  in  the  fields,  on  the  railway  stations,  on 
the  river  steamers  of  East  Bengal,  in  the  great  melas  or  religious 
festivals  of  Hindus  and  Muslims.  Wherever  men  are  willing  to 
receive  instruction  there  are  books  for  them  bearing  the  imprint 
of  the  Baptist  Mission  Press. 

So  the  Press  is  still  an  influential  force  in  the  work  for 
Christ  and  His  Kingdom.  Although  it  works  indirectly  it  is 
nevertheless  as  potent  an  evangelistic  agency  as  any  other 
institution.  The  workers  in  the  munition  factories  rarely  win 
great  honours,  but  without  their  efforts  the  war  could  not  be 
won.  The  Press  prepares  the  munitions  for  this  Holy  War 
and  more  and  more  munitions  will  be  required.  Everywhere 
adults  are  learning  to  read,  and  great  plans  are  afoot  for  the 
education  of  the  four  hundred  millions  of  India.  How  shall  they 
read  unless  they  have  books,  and  how  shall  they  learn  from  their 
reading  unless  they  have  books  of  the  right  type?  Here,  truly, 
“  a  great  door  and  effectual  is  opened  unto  us,”  through  which 
the  Christian  Gospel  may  be  preached  to  India.  Apart  from  that, 
the  need  of  the  Christian  community  for  more  books  and  good 
periodicals  in  their  own  language  is  greater  than  can  be  described. 

Geo.  E.  Bingham. 


Rev.  Micah  Thomas,  Abergavenny,  • 

1778-1853. 

The  references  to  Micah  Thomas  in  thd  Baptist  Quarterly 
of  October  1950,  and  January  1951,  suggest  that  some 
account  of  his  eminently  useful  life  may  be  timely. 

Too  little  is  known  of  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood, 
but  the  following  facts  have  been  ascertained.  He  was  born  in 
the  parish  of  Whitson,  Monmouthshire,  on  February  19th,  1778, 
the  son  of  a  respected  farmer  who  was  a  member  of  New  Inn 
Independent  Qiurch  on  the  outskirts  of  Pontypool.  Later  on, 
while  he  was  still  young,  his  parents  removed  to  a  farm  in  the 
parish  of  Llangibby  and  the  boy  was  sent  to  a  school  at 
Tredunnock.  He  remained  there  for  several  years  and  it  seems 
that  he  did  so  well  and  evinced  such  bookish  tastes  that  he  was 
sent  on  to  another  school,  at  Trosnant,  Pontypool.  The  master 
of  his  first,  and  perhaps  of  his  second,  school  was  an  Anglican 
clergyman. 

When  Micah  Thomas  was  seventeen  years  of  age  (1795)  he 
was  baptised  and  received  into  membership  at  Penygarn  Welsh 
Baptist  Church,  Pontypool,  and  in  the  following  year  he  began 
to  preach.  We  cannot  but  wish  that  we  knew  the  workings  of 
his  mind  at  this  decisive  period  of  his  life — just  how  and  why  he 
was  led  to  become  a  Baptist  and  then  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
He  was  certainly  a  debtor  to  the  piety  and  consideration  of  his 
parents.  We  are  also  ignorant  of  what  he  did  for  a  livelihood 
after  he  left  school  and  before  he  entered  Bristol  Baptist  College. 
It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  he  helped  his  father  on  the  farm. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Tongue  has  kindly  copied  for  the  present  writer 
the  following  extract  from  the  Bristol  Baptist  College  minutes 
for  August  5th,  1801  :  “  Mr.  Micah  Thomas  from  the  Church 
at  Pen-y-garn  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  at  Christmas 
(1800)  under  the  patronage  of  the  London  Fund.”  He  was 
there,  under  Dr.  J(5in  Ryland,  for  less  than  two  years,  but  the 
College  has  good  reason  to  rank  him  with  the  more  distinguished 
of  its  alumni. 

On  September  29th,  1802,  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
at  Ryeford,  near  Ross,  Herefordshire,  where  he  had  often 
preached  during  his  College  course.  Bristol  and  Ryeford  proved 
to  be  real,  but  as  yet  unrealised,  preparations  for  his  life  work  in 
Abergavenny. 
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The  need  of  a  better  educated  and  trained  ministry  had  long 
been  apparent  to  some  of  the  more  judicious  and  far-seeing 
Welsh  Baptists.  In  this  matter  the  Presbyterians  and  Inde¬ 
pendents  were  ahead  of  us,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time  between 
1732  and  1736  (say,  1734)  that  action  was  taken.  An  Academy 
was  set  up  at  Trosnant,  Pontypool,  by  Miles  Harry,  minister  of 
Penygam,  and  his  devout  and  capable  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John 
Griffiths,  who  was  the  manager  of  Pontypool  Iron  Worksi  John 
Griffiths  was  probably  the  prime  mover  in  the  enterprise.  This 
Academy  did  good  service  for  several  years  and  some  of  its 
students  became  eminent.  Many  of  them  proceeded  to  Bristol 
for  further  and  fuller  instruction  under  Bernard  Foskett  and, 
perhaps  Hugh  Evans.  Just  when  it  was  closed  is  extremely 
doubtful.  The  commonly  accepted  date  is  1770,  but  it  was  pro¬ 
bably  much  earlier.  John  Griffiths  emigrated  to  America  in  1/59, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  it  survived  for  more  than  a  few  years 
after  his  departure.  Joshua  Thomas,  the  Welsh  Baptist  historian, 
suggests  1761,  and  he  estimates  the  number  of  students  as  twenty- 
five  in  all.  Another  estimate  is  forty.  Even  so,  Trosnant  is  to 
be  remembered  with  no  little  gratitude.  Among  its  students  were 
Evan  Jenkins,  Wrexham  (father  of  Dr.  Joseph  Jenkins, 
Walworth),  Timothy  Thomas,  Aberduar,  Dr.  Thomas  Llewelyn 
London,  Morgan  Edwards,  historian  of  American  Bapists  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Benjamin  Francis,  Horsley. 

Thereafter,  until  180/,  such  Baptists  as  sought  ministerial 
education  mostly  went  to  Bristol.  They  were  drawn  thither, 
presumably,  not  only  by  its  educational  standing,  but  by  its 
proximity  to  Wales  and  by  the  Welsh  sympathies  of  Hugh  and 
Caleb  Evans.  But  Welshmen  at  Bristol  were  apt  to  settle  in 
England,  and  it  was  increasingly  felt  that  Wales  required  a 
college  of  its  own.  “  Undoubtedly  the  question  was  discussed  by 
many  at  divers  times  and  places,”  wrote  the  late  Dr.  E.  K.  Jones, 
“  but  the  first  mention  of  doing  something  practical  was  at  the 
house  of  John  Harris,  Abergavenny.  Mrs.  Harris  was  the 
daughter  of  Caleb  Harris,  once  minister  of  Llanwenarth.  She 
and  her  daughters,  while  talking  the  matter  over,  were  joined  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Wyke,  a  surgeon  .  .  .  Mr  Wyke  suggested  an  academy. 
Another  account  credits  Micah  Thomas  with  making  the 
suggestion  to  Mrs.  Harris.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  length 
and  brought  the  following  day  before  the  Association  at  Penygam, 
and  approved  of.  Mrs.  Harris  journeyed  to  Bristol  to  collect 
towards  this  new  academy  and  received,  amongst  others,  a 
donation  of  £10  from  the  widow  of  Dr.  Caleb  Evans.  Great 
preparations  were  being  made  in  1805  and  1806.  A  committee 
was  appointed;  the  Rev.  Micah  Thomas  was  elected  tutor;  the 
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location  was  fixed  at  Abergavenny ;  and  the  academy  was 
opened  with  one  student,  Jonathan  Davies,  of  Capel  Iwan, 
Carmarthenshire,  on  January  1st,  1807.  Two  others  entered  in 
February.”  ^ 

So,  Micah  Thomas  left  Ryeford  in  order  to  become  tutor 
of  the  Abergavenny  Academy — conceived  and  planned  but 
barely  established.  But  he  also  became  minister  of  a  new  English 
Baptist  Church  now,  and  long  since,  known  as  Frogmore  Street. 

This  church,  founded  in  that  year,  1807,  worshipped  in  Tudor 
Street  Welsh  Baptist  Chapel  (built  in  1769  as  an  offshoot  of 
Llanwenarth)  until  its  chapel  was  opened  in  Frogmore  Street 
in  1816.  The  present  building  is  a  much  later  structure,  but 
the  old  chapel,  renovated,  is  in  regular  use  for  the  Sunday  school 
and  weekday  activities.  The  church  prospered  under  his  ministiy, 
notwithstanding  the  regrettable  secession  (probably  on  doctrinal 
grounds)  of  those  who  founded  Bethany,  Abergavenny  in  1827 
or  1828.  With  increasing  honour  and  a  commanding  influence 
he  retained  its  pastorate  until  his  death  on  November  ^th,  1853, 
and  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  in  its  burial-ground. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  idea  of  an  English  church  was 
conceived  before  Micah  Thomas  actually  went  to  Abergavenny 
or  whether  he  was  one  of  its  founders  after  he  had  settled  in  the 
town  as  tutor  of  the  Academy.  Perhaps  the  situation  was  similar 
to  the  one  at  Pontypool,  when  the  Rev.  (later  Dr.)  Thomas 
Thomas,  London,  was  invited  to  become  President  of  the  proposed 
new  College  in  1836  and  also  minister  of  an  English  Baptist 
church  (now  known  as  Crane  Street)  which  was  to  be  formed  after 
his  arrival. 

Under  Micah  Thomas’s  capable  rule  the  Academy  grew  in 
strength,  usefulness  and  influence.  It  was  never  a  large  institution 
and  its  curriculum  was  necessarily  modest,  but  it  fullv  justified 
its  existence.  More  than  that,  it  marked  an  important  stage 
in  the  development  of  Baptist  ministerial  education  in  Wales. 
The  over-all  number  of  its  students  was  103  (perhaps  106) — in 
twenty-nine  years — but  many  of  them  were  men  of  outstanding 
ability  and  fyture  leaders  of  the  denomination.  Three  of  them 
subsequently  became  Principals  (or  Presidents  as  they  were  then 
called)  of  the  three  new  colleges  of  Pontypool,  Haverfordwest 
and  Llangollen  :  Dr.  Thomas  Thomas,  David  Davies  and  Dr. 
John  Pritchard.  Some  Abergavenny  students  pursued  further 
studies  at  an  English!  college,  e.g.  Dr.  Thomas  proceeded  to 
Stepney. 

The  students  lived  in  rented  rooms  in  the  town  and  went 
to  Micah  Thomas’s  home,  Aenon  House,  for  lectures  etc. 
Pontypool  was  a  residential  college  and  one  is  glad  that  its 
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successor  in  Cardiff  has  decided  “  longo  intervallo  ”  to  follow 
its  good  example. 

Inevitably  Micah  Thomas  had  his  recurring  difficulties,  some 
of  them  trivial  and  others  more  serious.  There  were  criticisms 
of  his  administration  and  discipline,  but  most  serious  were  the 
charges  against  his  doctrinal  teaching.  It  was  declared,  quite 
wrongly,  that  he  was  an  “  Arminian,”  than  which  few  “  heresies  ” 
were  so  obnoxious  to  contemporary  Welsh  Baptists — not  least  in 
some  Monmouthshire  churches.  Matters  came  to  a  head  in  the 
early  thirties,  when  several  students  left  and  w'ere  put  under  the 
care  of  William  Jones,  minister  of  Bethany,  Cardiff.  But  Micah 
Thomas  was  not  the  man  to  be  deterred!  by  difficulties  or  to  be 
diverted  from  his  cherished  ideals  of  truth  and  duty,  and  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  work.  When  he  resigned,  early  in  1836,  it  was  chiefly 
because  of  ill-health.  In  1828  he  had  undergone  an  operation  in 
London,  and  at  last  the  exacting  demands  of  his  two  offices  of 
tutor  and  minister  proved  too  much  for  his  strength. 

On  March  9th,  1836,  a  committee,  convened  for  consideration 
of  the  future  of  the  Academy,  decided  to  transfer  to  Pontypool 
and  to  house  it  in  a  worthy  building.  This  was  done,  and  on  a 
scale  and  with  a  success  which  probably  exceeded  the  best  hopes 
of  its  original  promoters.  Nevertheless  the  subsequent  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Pontypool  owed  much  to  the  hard  pioneer  work  at 
Abergavenny. 

Micah  Thomas’s  portrait  hangs  in  Cardiff  Baptist  College. 
It  gives  a  clear  indication  of  size  and  quality.  Physically  tall 
(six  feet)  and  upright  of  carriage,  carefully  but  not  fastidiously 
dressed,  his  features  (high  forehead  and  firm  mouth)  reveal  a 
man  of  alert  intelligence  and  of  resolute,  even  masterful,  will. 
Obviously  he  had  that  “decision  of  character  ”  which  John  Foster, 
whom  he  must  have  known,  commended  so  eloquently  in  his  once- 
celebrated  essay. 

What  of  his  scholarship  and  of  his  ability  as  tutor  and 
preacher?  The  evidence  is  too  meagre  for  confident  judgment. 
He  had  a  competent  working  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek  and 
Hebrew  and  we  are  told  that  he  was  a  man  of  “  wide  reading.” 
His  contemporaries  adjudged  him  “  an  able  theologian,  a  cultured 
and  independent  thinker,  and  an  erudite  and  accurate  scholar.” 
Theologically  he  was  a  qualified  Calvinist,  more  or  less  of 
the  school  of  Andrew  Fuller.  As  a  tutor,  “  he  knew  how  to  rule 
without  taking  on  him  to  be  severe.”  As  a  preacher,  he  was 
scriptural  and  expository,  working  out  his  theme  with  logical 
precision  and  thoroughness,  but  in  language  rather  above  the 
understanding  of  the  rank  and  file  of  his  congregation.  His 
preaching  is  described  as  “  excellent  ”  and  varied.  As  a  pastor, 
he  was  kind  and  sympathetic,  and  generous  to  the  poor  and  needy. 
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Also,  he  could  be  forthright  and  straight,  as  occasion  required. 
He  was  a  convinced  Baptist,  ever  ready  to  affirm  and  defend 
our  distinctive  principles,  but  he  was  no  sectarian.  One  of  his 
close  friends  was  WilliamI  Powell,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Abergavenny,  who  attended  his  funeral.  Above  all,  he  was  a 
devout  and  earnest  Christian,  who  sought  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  at  home  and  overseas.  He  was  a  staunch  promoter  of  the 
missionary  interest. 

Micah  Thomas’s  political  and  social  sympathies  have  been 
made  evident  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby  after  the  Chartist  riots.  This  letter  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Chartist  papers  in  Newport  Public  Library,  but  it  was 
published  (for  the  first  time)  by  Professor  David  Williams, 
Aberystwyth,  in  the  Tramsactioms  of  the  Welsh  Baptist  Historical 
Society  for  1950.  The  rioting  at  Newport  on  November  4th, 
1839  had  resulted  in  a  sentence  of  death  being  passed  at 
Monmouth  Assizes  upon  John  Frost  and  two  other  Chartist 
leaders.  Micah  Thomas  pleaded  strongly  for  mercy.  His  plea 
was  partly,  but  not  wholly,  succesful  and  Lord  Normanby  was 
at  pains  to  inform  him  that  the  government  had  decided  to  com¬ 
mute  the  sentence  to  one  of  transportation  for  life.  This  episode, 
whilst  revealing  his  sensitiveness  to  social  issues,  serves  also  to 
suggest  his  standing  and  influence  in  the  public  life  of 
Monmouthshire. 

Micah  Thomas  was  married  twice  : — to  Sarah  Wall,  of  Ross, 
and  then  to  Rachel  Harries,  daughter  of  John  Harries  of 
Govilon,  son  of  Morgan  Harries,  minister  of  Blaenau  Gwent. 

So  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  Micah  Thcwnas  pub¬ 
lished  nothing  except  three  sermons,  copies  of  which  are  in 
Newport  Public  Library  :  (1)  The  Error  and  the  Delusion  and 

Destructive  Tendency  of  Infant  Sprinkling  practised  as  Christian 
Baptism  (1841);  (2)  Infant  Christening  falsely  called  Baptism 
Explained  in  its  Nature  and  Basis,  chiefly  in  its  Evil  Workings 
(1M2);  (3)  The  Important  Claims  of  Ministerial  and  Pastoral 
Conduct — addressed  to  the  students  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
Pontypool  Baptist  Theological  Institution,  July  26th,  1843. 
Bristol  Baptist  College  library  possesses  five  of  his  MS.  sermons, 
presented  by  S.  R.  Young,  minister  of  Bethany,  Abergavenny, 
in  1893.  He  preached  to  the  students  of  his  old  college  at  a 
service  held  in  Old  King  Street  Chapel  on  June  24th,  1846.  His 
text  was  2  Cor.  v.  18-20.  Micah  Thomas,  it  seems  to  the  present 
writer,  would  wish  for  no  other  office,  and  no  other  remembrance, 
than  that  of  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  seeking  to  exercise  an 
entrusted  ministry  of  reconciliation. 


E.  W.  Price  Evans. 


William  Knibb  to  Charles  Stovel. 

A  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER. 

Kettering,  Trelawney, 

Jamaica. 
May  31jf,  1843. 

My  dear  Brother, 

Your  sympathetic  letter  was  truly  welcome  though  it 
opened  afresh  the  yet  bleeding  wounds  inflicted  in  the  sudden 
removal  of  my  fourth  and  only  son.  He  was  a  lovely  child,  and 
bade  fair  to  be  a  useful  man,  but  he  is  gone,  and  I  dare  not 
repine.  His  sweet  tones  when  he  sang  the  praises  of  God  still 
are  music  in  my  ears,  while  his  manly  enquiries  I  still  think  on 
with  fond  affection.  Though  not  six  years  of  age,  in  all  that 
concerned  liberty  or  the  Mission  or  the  family  he  took  the 
deepest  interest,  while  his  little  heart  bounded  with  joy  whenever 
he  could  alleviate  tvoe.  But  he  is  gone  and  for  the  present 
deeply  do  we  feel  his  loss.  But  while  I  thus  feel,  I  know  it  is 
right,  nor  would  I  have  it  otherwise,  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
for  10,000  worlds.  My  dear  wife,  with  an  impaired  constitution 
and  my  youngest  child  suffering  from  the  effects  of  scarlet  fever, 
have  left  for  England,  so  that  I  am  quite  alone  as  far  as  my 
domestic  arrangements  are  concerned.  For  nineteen  years  has 
she  lived  on  behalf  of  the  down-trodden  slave,  and  I  hope  that 
amidst  the  sympathies  of  Christian  friends  she  will  by  the  blessing 
of  God  receive  that  renovation  of  strength  which  will  enable  her 
to  return  and  again  with  me  pursue  the  labour  of  love  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  account  for  the  feeling, 
but  in  the  last  6  months  or  more  I  have  had  an  impression  that 
my  heavenly  father  is  inviting  me  to  some  other  sphere  of  labour 
at  least  for  a  season;  and  that  he  has  taken  my  children  to 
himself  that  I  might  follow  where  he  leads.  Should  the  call  of 
providence  be  plain  I  shall  follow  it,  though  it  will  be  the  heaviest 
trial  I  have  ever  borne  as  a  Missionary,  as  I  shall  have  to  sever 
from  a  Church  entwined  around  my  heart  and  disposed  to  impart 
every  comfort  they  can  give.  I  think  I  owe  to  my  God  any 
sacrifice  I  can  make,  and  I  pray  for  grace  cheerfully  to  make  it. 
The  following  are  my  ideas.  I  think  that  it  is  almost  essential 
to  the  wellbeing  and  extension  of  our  Mission  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  Islands,  on  the  Spanish  Main,  and  in  Africa  for  someone 
to  spend  his  time  in  visiting  them,  going  for  instance  to  the 
islands,  and  to  Africa  and  if  necessary  now  and  then  to  England 
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so  that  the  most  efficient  plans  and  co-operation  may;  be  carried 
on,  and  I  have  never  wished  for  the  means  of  doing  good  by 
hav*  money  at  my  disposal,  until  this  scheme  suggested  itself 
to  my  mind.  I  shall  wait  the  dispensations  of  providence,  and  if 
the  Cloud  arises  I  shall  follow  it ;  if  not,  cheerfully  I  remain  here. 
Each  journey  round  to  the  stations  including  Africa  would  occupy 
about  3  years,  it  would  be  a  self-denying  dangerous  enterprise, 
but  with  these  matters  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  is  quite  enough  or  ought  to  be  for  every  Christian. 

We  are  at  peace  here  among  ourselves  though  at  war  with 
all  besides,  and  now  that  our  Churches  are  multiplied,  so  that  the 
numbers  are  better  proportioned,  while  more  errors  are  detected, 
more  good  is  effected.  Our  Schools  too  are  beginning  to  yield 
fruit  unto  God.  The  Church  at  Falmouth  has  recently  dis¬ 
missed  300  of  her  members  to  form  a  new  church  and  I 
expect  to  dismiss  about  200  others  to  form  or  assist  another 
church.  This  will  make  the  8th  draft  in  9  years,  a  very 
fair  proof  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge  that  we  grasp  after  the 
multitude  to  obtain  their  money.  When  I  came  to  this  station 
I  was  the  only  miss^  in  it  of  our  denomination,  there  was 
no  chapel,  no  school,  no  Bibles.  In  10  years  there  have 
been  erected  8  Chapels  with  nearly  as  many  schoolrooms, 
there  are  8  churches,  9  day  and  Sabbath  schools,  5 
Missionaries  and  2  who  regularly  preach  the  word  of  life.  I 
have  now  5  day  schools  and  4  Sabbath  schools  and  at  the 
Sabbath  school  at  Refuge  we  have  seldom  less  than  500  children 
present.  The  salaries  of  all  fall  upon  me  and  amount  to  full 
900  sterling  per  annum  besides  all  the  other  expenses  connected 
with  the  carrying  on  of  the  work.  Hitherto  the  Lord  has  helped 
us,  and  I  hope  will  yet  evince  his  amazing  condescension  in  em¬ 
ploying  us  in  his  service.  I  am  now  erecting  the  rooms  for  the 
students  at  the  Theological  Institution,  and  tomorrow  the  first 
applicants  will  be  examined  for  entrance.  We  have  some  in¬ 
teresting  young  men,  and  my  heart  yearns  over  them  with  the 
fondness  of  a  parent’s  heart.  If  I  do  but  live  to  see  them  able 
ministers  of  Christ  my  heart  shall  rejoice,  even  mine.  One  of  the 
native  Baptists  a  Mr.  Duggan  has  left  to  be  present  at  the  Anti 
Slavery  Convention.  He  is  I  believe  a  good  man,  and  I  hope 
will  not  be  either  slighted  or  made  too  much  of  in  England. 
Some  of  us  are  desirous  in  uniting  with  the  best  of  the  native 
Baptists,  feeling  assured  that  they  are  good  men  and  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  it. 

That  the  God  of  all  grace  may  abundantly  bless  you  is  the 
earnest  desire  of 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

William  Knibb. 
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The  original  of  this  letter,  now  in  my  possession,  is  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Charles  Stovel,  to  whom  it  was 
written,  became  minister  of  the  famous  Baptist  church  meeting 
in  Little  Prescot  Street,  London,  in  1832.  Under  his  leadership 
new  premises  were  erected  in  Commercial  Street  in  1854-55  and 
there  Stovel  continued  to  minister  until  his  death  in  1883.  He 
was  twice  President  of  the  Baptist  Union  and  a  notable  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  Nonconformity.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
agitation  for  slave  emancipation  and  was  one  of  William  Knibb’s 
closest  associates  in  this  country.  Some  details  of  their  first 
contact  in  1832  are  given  in  the  writer’s  Freedom  in  Jamaica, 
1946  edition,  pp.  376. 

Knibb  was  in  England  in  the  spring  of  1842.  He  shared  in 
the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
and  gave  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  conditions  in  the  West  Indies.  On  his  return  to 
Jamaica,  he  found  his  wife  in  a  serious  state  of  health  and  in 
March,  1843  his  little  boy,  Coultart,  died.  The  child  had  been 
named  after  one  of  his  colleagues.  Knibb  had  already  lost  three 
boys.  His  daughters,  Catherine  and  Ann,  he  had  left  in  England. 
The  opening  part  of  the  letter  printed  above  is  similar  to 
one  which  Knibb  wrote  a  little  earlier  to  another  English  friend. 
Dr.  James  Hoby,  part  of  which  is  printed  in  J.  H.  Hinton’s 
Mermvr  of  Willican  Knibb,  1847,  p.  455.  Mrs.  Knibb  had  left 
for  England  with  her  youngest  child  a  few  days  before  Knibb’s 
letter  to  Stovel. 

The  letter  is  of  special  interest  for  the  indications  it  gives 
of  the  sense  of  an  impending  change  that  had  come  over  Knibb, 
his  hints  at  a  wider  itinerating  ministry  which  might  include  the 
projected  mission  to  Africa,  and  the  references  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Calabar  College.  A  letter  he  wrote  in  July  1843  to  Joseph 
Angus,  then  B.M.S.  Secretary,  speaks  of  a  possible  visit  to 
America  (see  Hinton,  op.  cit.,  p.  4^).  But  Knibb  became  him¬ 
self  seriously  ill  in  August.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was 
the  excitement  of  the  arrival  of  the  Chilmark  from  England  and 
her  setting  out  again  with  the  party  of  Jamaicans  destined  for 
Fernando  Po.  In  1844  conditions  in  Jamaica  were  very  difficult 
and  Knibb  was  heavily  engaged  in  respon.sibilities  of  various 
kinds  in  the  island.  Early  the  next  year  he  paid  his  fourth  visit 
to  England.  It  lasted  from  April  to  July.  Within  four  months 
of  his  return  to  Jamaica  with  his  wife  he  was  stricken  down 
with  yellow  fever  and  on  November  15th  passed  away,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-two. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Union  Church  at  Launceston, 
Cornwall. 

The  recent  union  of  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches 
at  Launceston  is  really  the  outcome  of  their  relations  over 
a  long  period.  Their  history  has  been  curiously  intertwined, 
as  might  be  expected  in  a  small  and  isolated  township,  but  this 
fact  has  not  always  been  recognised.  It  seems,  therefore,  an 
opportune  moment  to  give  some  accoimt  of  their  story.  In 
general,  three  periods  can  be  broadly  described.  The  earliest 
of  these,  which  deals  with  the  origins,  is  predominantly  Pres¬ 
byterian  in  character;  the  second  sees  both  Baptist  and  Congre¬ 
gational  churches  founded,  but  the  latter  cause  alone  thriving; 
the  most  recent  period  has  seen  a  revival  of  the  Baptists  and 
a  marked  decline  of  the  Congregational  church,  concluding  with 
the  present  union. 

The  first,  Presbyterian,  period  can  be  traced  back  with 
certainty  to  1637,  although  at  an  earlier  date  there  are  hints  of 
Puritan  influences  in  the  town.  Gasper  Hicks,  the  vicar  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  in  1630  was  a  Presbyterian,  later  to  be  ejected 
from  the  living  at  Landrake.^  In  1637  William.  Crompton  came 
to  St.  Mary’s  from  Barnstaple,  twenty-five  miles  to  the  North 
in  Devonshire,  where  he  had  been  “  a  lecturer.”  “  He  was  much 
followed  and  admired  by  the  puritanical  people  of  that  place 
and  in  the  neighbourhood;  but  his  doctrine  being  not  esteemed 
by  many  orthodox,  or  as  those  of  his  persuasion  say,  that  he  was 
envied  by  the  vicar  thereof,  because  he  was  better  beloved  than 
him,  he  was  forced  thence,  by  the  diocesan  and  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  thereupon  receiving  a  quick  call  he  removed  to 
Launceston  in  Cornwall,  where  being  a  preacher  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  he  continued  in  good  estimation  among  the 
precise  people  about  four  years,  and  then  to  their  grief  he  was 
untimely  snatched  away  by  death  in  the  prime  of  his  years.”  * 
His  son  followed  his  father’s  opinions,  and  according  to  Wood 
was  afterwards  an  eminent  Nonconformist  in  Devonshire,  being 
ejected  later  from  the  church  at  Cullompton. 

Crompton  died  in  1642,  and  for  six  years  there  was  no  con¬ 
tinuing  minister.  A  successor  was  appointed  in  1648,  when  the 
name  of  Joseph  Hull  first  appears  in  the  parish  register  as  clerk. 

^  A.  G.  Mathews ;  CaJamy  Revised,  Oxford,  p.  260. 

2  Wood,  Anthony,  Athenae  Oxienses  ed.  Bliss  1813,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  23. 
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Hull  had  been  born  in  Crewkeme,  Somerset,  and  was  rector  of 
Northleigh,  Devonshire  from  1621  to  1635,  when  he  emigrated 
to  New  England  with  his  (second?)  wife  and  seven  children.  He 
did  not  settle  down,  and  after  several  moves  returnfed  to  England 
and  came  to  Launceston.®  The  following  year,  on  January  23rd, 
1649,  “was  baptised  Rubin  son  of  Joseph  Hull,  Clarke”  and  a 
similar  entry  follows  at  almost  yearly  intervals  until  1654,  when 
the  birth  (not  the  baptism),  of  John  Hull  is  recorded  on  November 
25th.  Soon  after  this  Hull  left  Launceston,  because  of  his 
growing  family ;  John  Tingecombe  wrote  of  him  :  “  ’Tis  hoped 
the  man  is  godly.  He  has  a  very  greate  charge  of  children  neare 
twenty.  Some  say  more.”  A  later  hand  has  tampered  with  the 
name  of  his  son  bom  in  1651,  and  other  entries  directed  against 
Puritans  in  the  same  hand  suggest  that  Hull  was  a  Puritan.  Other 
proof  of  this  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  Council  of  State 
in  October  30th,  1655,  approved  an  Augmentation  of  £50 
certified  by  the  Trustees  for  the  maintenance  of  Ministers  to  Jos. 
Hull,  minister  of  Launceston,  co.  Cornwall.”  * 

He  was  succeeded  by  William  Oliver,  another  Presbyterian. 
Oliver,  whose  father  was  a  gentleman  of  the  county,  had  received 
a  liberal  education.  He  was  a  “  critic  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  for  which  and  his  other  excellencies  he  obtained  a 
Fellowship  in  Exeter  College,  from  which  he  removed  to  take 
the  pastoral  charge  (of  Launceston).  He  was  a  good  scholar 
and  an  excellent  preacher,  for  which  he  was  valued  by  the  gentry 
of  Cornwall  and  Devon.”  ®  He  did  not  escape  criticism  in 
Launceston,  for  in  1661  Peter  Blewett  gave  securities  for  good 
behaviour  “  for  having  said  that  Mr.  William  Oliver,  minister 
of  this  town,  was  a  base  rogue.”  ®  His  appointment  is  interesting ; 
a  manuscript  at  Lambeth  Palace  gives  a  memorandum  that  on 
December  10th,  1656,  “  there  was  shown  to  the  commissioner 
on  approbation  of  public  preachers,  a  nomination  by  the  Mayor 
and  Commonalty  of  Launceston  of  Mr.  William  Oliver,  to  the 
curacy  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Launceston.” 

This  can  but  reflect  the  influence  of  the  Puritans  in  the  town 
at  the  time.  One  local  celebrity  was  well  known  for  this  point 
of  view.  Thomas  Gewen,  of  Bradbridge,  in  the  nearby  parish 
of  Boyton,  a  former  auditor  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  was 
elected  to  Partiament  in  1647,  although  later,  through  his  frequent 
opposition  to  the  military  party,  he  was  excluded  in  “  Pride’s 

^Calatny  Revised,  283. 

♦  Domestic  State  Papers,  1655,  p.  4()2  quoted  Robbins  l.auiiccsloit  Past 
and  Present.  Launceston,  1888,  p.  195. 

®  Edmund  Calamy,  Abridgement  2nd  ed.  1713,  Vol.  2  p.  147. 

®R.  &  O.  B.  Peter;  The  Histories  of  Launceston  &  Dunhevcd, 
Plymouth,  1885,  p.  320. 

Peter,  Ibvd,  320. 
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Pui^e.”  He  had  strongly  advocated  a  Cromwellian  monarchy 
and  a  House  of  Lords,  had  sought  the  exclusion  of  the  Bishops 
from  Parliament,  “  a  stricter  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
abolition  of  ceremonies  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  able  and  laborious  ministers  of  religion.”  He  was  a 
shrewd  man,  well  trained  in  administration,  and  a  member  of 
various  Parliamentary  committees  in  Cornwall.®'  ®  But  he 
shared  the  common  prejudice  against  the  Quakers,  and 
must  be  held  partly  responsible  for  the  imprisonment  and 
suffering  which  George  Fox  endured  in  Launceston  Castle. 

Fox,  with  his  two  companions,  Pyot  and  Salt,  had  been 
arrested  at  St.  Ives  for  distributing  religious  tracts,  and  brought 
to  Launceston  to  await  the  March  assizes  in  nine  weeks  time. 
Their  trial  proved  to  be'  a  farce,  and  the  conviction  resulting 
in  their  imprisonment  was  the  technical  one  of  not  removing  their 
hats  in  court.  Yet  the  six  months  they  suffered  in  Doomsdale 
was  the  worst  imprisonment  Fox  was  to  endure,  his  suffering 
being  intensified  by  the  indescribable  filth  of  the  prison.  Fox 
describes  the  horror  of  it  both  in  his  Journal,  and  more  fully 
in  the  pamphlet  he  afterwards  published.^  Fox  thought  the  in¬ 
habitants  “  dark  and  darkened  ”  and  in  vain  did  he  protest 
against  the  vanity  and  love  of  sport  in  the  town,  seen  displayed 
on  the  bowling  green  adjacent  to  the  prison. 

Sewel,  Fox’s  biographer,  describing  the  gaoler — a  former 
criminal,  writes :  “  It  was  not  at  all  strange  then,  that  the 

prisoners  suffered  most  grievously  from  such  a  wicked  crew; 
but  it  was  more  to  be  wondered  at  that  Colonel  Bennet(t),  a 
Baptist  Teacher,  having  purchased  the  gaol  and  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  Castle,  had  there  placed  this  head  gaoler.” 
Bennett  was  obviously  impatient  of  the  Quakers,  although  he 
ultimately  released  the  three  men  unconditionally  on  September 
9th,  1566,  without  payment  of  the  fees  to  their  brutal  gaoler, 
“  and  so  as  innocently  they  came  out  of  prison,  as  innocently  they 
were  put  in.”  Fox  left  behind  him  in  Launceston  a  ”  Little 
remnant  of  friends  that  has  been  raised  up  here  while  he  was  in 
prison,  whom  he  visited  when  he  returned  to  town  a  very  short 
while  after  his  liberation.”  The  subsequent  story  of  the  group 
is  not  known,  but  it  seems  that  it  did  not  survive  for  long. 

» Robbins,  Ibid,  pps.  187,  189,  205-209. 

*  Mary  Coate,  Cornwall  in  the  Great  Civil  War,  pps.  29,  225. 

’•’’George  Fox;  The  West  Answering  to  the  North  .  .  .  London  1657. 
A  recent  description  is  in  W.  C.  Braithwaite,  The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism, 
Ix)ndon  1912,  pps.  232-240. 

’’Sewel,  W.  Hist,  of  the  Rise,  hicreaw  ...  of  the  .  .  .  Quakers  .  .  . 
London  1722,  p.  128  (Sewel’s  source  is  Fox’s  Journal,  where  Fox  describes 
Bennett  as  a  Baptist  teacher,  but  expresses  no  surprise  at  his  act.) 

’2  Fox,  ibid,  126. 
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Colonel  Robert  Bennett,  to  whom  they  referred,  was  a  local 
man  of  considerable  prominence.  He  was  born  at  Hexworthy, 
in  the  adjacent  parish  of  Lawhitton,  and  his  father,  Richard 
Bennett,  who  di^  when  Robert  was  only  fifteen,  had  been  a 
Counsellor-at-Law.  Robert  Bennett  was  named  in  1643  as 
commanding  1,200  foot  and  300  horsemen  from  Cromwell  at 
Torring^on,  but  his  effort  there  to  surprise  Colonel  Digby  was 
defeated.  In  1646  Cromwell  is  reputed  to  have  spent  three  days 
with  Bennett  at  Hexworthy — which  is  quite  possible,  since 
Bennett  was  one  of  Cromwell’s  trusted  advisers.  1649  sees  him 
defending  the  trial  of  the  king,  justifying  it  before  Truro 
Quarter  Session  by  “  an  appeal  to  scripture,  law,  history  and 
reason.”  In  1653  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  of 
thirteen,  and  the  next  year  he  was  one  of  Cornwall’s  Members 
of  Parliament.  In  local  life  he  was  an  Alderman  and  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  While  his  civil  and  military  career  is  fairly  well 
known,  nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  to  shed  any  light  on 
Fox’s  description  of  him  as  a  Baptist.  Hitherto  there  is  no  trace 
of  Baptist  influence  in  this  part  of  Cornwall.  “  Possibly  there 
were  a  few  Anabaptists  and  Brownists  in  Cornwall,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  an  Anabaptist  Congregation  in  Cornwall  such 
as  the  community  in  Tiverton  in  1626.”^®  On  the  other  hand 
the  Civil  War  had  brought  many  new  influences  in  its  train.  Dr. 
Whitley  emphasised  the  part  the  Army  played  in  spreading 
Baptist  Doctrine.  “  Many  a  garrison  town  heard  preaching  by 
Baptist  officers,  to  the  scandal  of  the  clergy  and  even  of  their 
own  commanders  .  .  .  The  Army  was  mobile,  and  it  is  instruc¬ 
tive  to  study  the  rise  of  Baptist  Churches  where  regiments  were 
quartered.” 

But  in  Launceston,  in  spite  of  Bennett  no  church  seemed  to 
have  been  formed,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  this  small  community 
there  was  but  little  scope  for  Bapti^s  where  the  Presbyterian 
forces  were  strongly  entrenched.  The  Restoration  deprived 
Bennett  of  his  seat  in  Parliament.  He  retired  to  Hexworthy  until 
his  death  on  July  6th,  1683,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  His 
finely  carved  slate  tomb-stone  was  found  in  recent  years  in  a 
neglected  part  of  Lawhitton  Churchyard,  and  is  now  fixed  to  the 
South  Wall  of  the  Church  interior.  Gewen  on  the  other  hand  was 
in  favour,  and  was  replaced  in  his  office  under  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  but  shortly  afterwards  died. 

With  the  Restoration  came  other  changes.  William  Oliver, 
the  rninister  of  St.  Mary’s  Parish  Church,  had  been  outstanding 
in  Presbyterian  circles,  as  the  frequency  of  his  name  in  the  minutes 

13  CoitcSj  ihuii  325 

T.  Whitley,  A  History  of  British  Baptists ;  London,  1932,  p.  74. 
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of  the  Cornwall  “  Classic  ”  suggests.^  But  with  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  Oliver  was  ejected,  though  he  remained  active  in  the 
district.  It  seems  as  if  he  continued  to  gather  a  congregation 
around  him,  preaching  in  unlicensed  places.  In  an  isolated 
community  such  as  Launceston  the  penalties  for  this  might  be 
defied  if  the  local  authorities  were  sympathetic,  as  indeed  they 
might  have  been.  The  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  II  was 
Sir  William  Morrice,  another  Presbyterian,  who  lived  in  the  near¬ 
by  parish  of  Werrington,  and  through  his  influence  a  pension  was 
secured  for  the  support  of  Oliver  and  his  family.^*  Yet  there  is 
a  hint  of  their  suffering  given  in  the  parish  records,  for  William, 
son  of  William  Oliver,  (born  on  July  31,  1658),  was  buried  on 
April  29,  1664  “  in  the  little  yard.”  Oliver  is  still  described  in 
the  entry  as  “  Clarice  ”  although  afterwards  this  was  partly 
deleted. 

A  few  years  later,  on  22nd  April,  1672,  John  Hicks,  who 
was  a  Puritan  Mayof  during  the  time  of  the  Ccwnmonwealth, 
applied  for  a  license  for  “  William  Oliver,  of  Dutson,  near 
Launceston,  Presbyterian  ”  and  an  indulgence  had  already  been 
granted  to  him.  Oliver  had  in  fact  taken  the  “  Oxford  Oath  ” 
in  1666,^'^  and  thus  escaped  the  penalties  of  the  Five  Mile  Act 
which  fell  on  those  unwilling  to  declare  that  they  abhorred  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  King  and  would  not  seek  an  alteration  in  the 
government  of  Church  or  State.  Soon  after  this  a  census  showed 
that  there  were  thirteen  Nonconformists  in  the  town,  as  well  as 
some  Quakers  who  had  been  in  the  town  gaol  for  many  years.“ 
Oliver  kept  a  school  in  the  town,  bred  many  good  scholars,  and 
died  a  Lay  Conformist. 

Subsequently  a  tablet  was  placed  in  the  South-East  corner 
of  the  Church  from  which  he  had  been  ejected  to  commemorate 
him. 

I  GULIEMUS  OLIVARIUS 

ART*'**  MAG* 

COLLEG.  EXQfNIENS  OXON  ALI  — 

QUANDON  SOCIUS  HUIUS  ECCLESIAE 
.  NON  ITA  PRIDUM  PASTOR. 

DEMUM  AUTEM 

REGIAE  HEIC  LOCI  SCHOLAE  LIBERAE 
RECTR  CUJUS  IN  PULVERI  DESUDANS 
PTHISI  EST  EXTINCTUS 

NATUS  27®  9  ris  ano  dom  1627 
DENATUS  6®  JULIJ  ANO  DOM  1681. 

**  Printed  in  Chethani  Society  new  series  vol.  Ixli.  18%.  Part  II. 

Mathews  Calami  Revised  373. 

^Ubid  375. 

**  Robbins,  reported  in  the  Launceston  IVeekly  News  30.11.1912. 
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(“  William  Oliver,  Master  of  Arts,  Sometime  fellow  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  not  long  since  Pastor  of  this  church,  but 
recently  Master  of  the  Royal  Free  School  in  this  place,  sweating 
in  the  dust  of  which  he  di^  of  consumption.”) 

The  death  of  Oliver  did  not  mean  the  end  of  Puritan  in¬ 
fluence.  The  Parish  Register  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle, 
Launceston  (an  adjacent  parish  not  half  a  mile  from  St.  Mary’s) 
has  some  entries  concerning  a  Robert  Gill.  In  January  1695,  he 
buried  his  wife  Jane,  but  remarried  in  October  of  the  following 
year,  and  on  January  12th,  1697,  “  Robert  Gill  and  Mary,  his 
wife,  has  a  daughter  baptised  Mary  by  a  dissenting  minister  ” — 
the  last  four  words  in  a  later  hand.  A  similar  entry  on  January 
22,  1699,  records  the  baptism  of  their  son,  Robert,  "  by  a  dis¬ 
senting  minister.”  Who  this  minister  was  is  not  known,  although 
recently  the  records  of  the  Cockermouth  Church  have  shown  that 
in  1694,  thirteen  years  after  Oliver’s  death,  there  was  a  church 
in  Launceston  whose  minister  was  Deliverance  Larkham. 
Deliverance  Larkham  was  grandson  of  Thomas  Larkham,  vicar 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tavistock  (from  1648  until  ejected  in 
1660)  and  first  minister  of  the  Tavistock  Congregational  Church. 
George,  Thomas  Larkham’s  son,  was  first  minister  of  the  Con- 
gr^ational  Church  at  Cockermouth  which  Thomas  Larkham  had 
founded  while  still  holding  the  living  at  Tavistock.  Deliverance, 
Geoi^e  Larkham’s  son,  was  bom  there  in  1658.  Sent  to  London 
for  better  education  in  1667,  he  was  received  into  the  Cocker¬ 
mouth  church  in  1681  which  in  1694  called  him  as  assistant  for 
his  now  ageing  father.  But  on  July  22  “  The  Pastor  received  a 
letter  from  the  people  at  Launceston  which  manifested  they  had 
chosen  him  called  by  them  namely,  Mr.  Deliverance  Larkham,  for 
their  pastor.  Wherefore  they  desired  to  keep  him  with  them.” 
The  following  year  Larkham  promised  to  come  to  Cockermouth, 
but  finally  changed  his  plans,  and  left  Launceston  for  Lancaster. 

The  Presbyterian  church  at  Launceston  was  again  without  a 
minister  in  1705,  for  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  Nov.  5th'  of  that 
year  is  recorded  in  the  Church  Book  (begun  in  1790).  The  copy 
appears  to  have  been  made  about  1830. 

“  Revd.  Sir, 

We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  knowing  that  you  are  not  ignorant 
of  our  cause.  And  how  calamitous  it  is  like  to  be  upon  the  removal 
of  the  Rev.  M.  Berry,  unless  some  other  suitable  supply  may  be 
obtained,  do  hereby  make  it  our  earnest  request  to  you  that  you 
would  be  pleased  to  favour  us  with  your  presence  and  Ministerial 
Labours.  .  .  .” 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  un-named  recipient  accepted  the 
invitation.  M.  Berry  who  was  leaving  may  have  been  related 
to  either  Harry,  Benjamin,  or  Henry  Berry — ^all  ejected  ministers 
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and  active  Nonconformists  in  the  West.  Henry  Berry  had  in 
fact  lived  not  far  away  at  Torrington,  in  Devon,  from  1690  to 
1744,  where  he  died  and  was  buried,  having  “  ministered  to  a 
numerous  people,  but  very  poor.”  The  authenticity  of  the  letter, 
which  was  signed  by  forty  men,  is  guaranteed  by  a  number  of 
their  names  appearing  in  the  local  parish  registers  of  the  period. 
The  list  includes  Robert  Gill,  Edward  Bennett  and  Thomas 
Oliver. 

Edward  Bennett  was  the  grandson  of  Robert  Bennett.  His 
father,  William,  who  died  in  1704,  left  £120  to  erect  ‘‘a  con¬ 
venient  meeting-house  for  the  ordinary  and  most  common  use  of 
entertaining  a  Congregation  of  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of 
England,  as  were  commonly  called  Presbyterian.”  The  land  was 
purchased  for  this  in  1707,  and  the  church  built  and  opened;  in 
1712.^®  The  present  Union  church  stands  on  this  site,  and  its 
main  structure  is  substantially  that  erected  in  1712. 

Once  the  meeting-house  was  built,  the  church  grew  under 
the  ministry  of  Rev.  Michael  Martin,  who  had  been'  ordained 
by  the  Exeter  Presbyterian  Assembly®®  on  June  28th,  16S4  and 
was  financially  assisted  while  in  Launceston  by  an  annual  grant 
of  £6  from  the  Presbyterian  Fund  in  London.  Within  a  few 
years  the  Congregation  included  130  “  hearers  ”  amongst  whom 
were  five  county  and  five  borough  voters,  while  the  actual  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  church  consisted  of  three  gentlemen,  fourteen 
tradesmen,  five  yeomen  and  ten  labourers.  Yet  the  life  of  the 
church  could  not  have  been  easy,  even  though  there  were 
neighbouring  churches  at  Tavistock,  Okehampton,  and  Hols- 
worthy.  The  town  was  strongly  Tory,  and  Nonconformists  did 
not  flourish  in  such  an  atmosphere.  There  was  much  to  harden 
and  coarsen  the  inhabitants  of  the  town;  criminals  were  still 
publicly  hung  on  Castle  Green,  only  100  yards  from  the  church, 
while  for  lesser  offences  women  as  well  as  men  were  fledged 
through  the  streets  behind  a  cart. 

Martin,  who  later  left  for  Lympstone,  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
William  Tucker.  He,  however,  removed  to  St.  Ives  in  1728,  and 
Martin  then  returned  to  Launceston,  remaining  there  until  his 
death  in  1745.  In  his  will-  he  left  £50  for  the  church,  and  a 
further  £10  for  a  neighbouring  church  at  Hatherleigh.  But  the 
cause  was  declining ;  no  minister  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
although  a  Mr.  Grorge  Castle  occasionally  preached.  Eventually 
the  meeting-house  was  closed,  and  Richard  Coffin — heir  of  Edward 
Bennett,  sold  the  property  to  a  local  clothier. 

So  it  was  that  the  early  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  roots 

Most  of  the  legal  documents  are  reproduced  in  R.  &  O.  Peter ; 
Histories  of  Launceston  and  Dunhez'ed,  p.  332. 

^The  Evans  List;  Dr.  Williams  Library. 
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are  to  be  sought  in  the  Puritanism  active  in  Cornwall  in  the  early 
17th  century,  and  which  from  this  obscure  beginning  became  a 
separate  reality  by  the  leadership  of  William  Olivei;  after  the 
events  of  1662,  found  strength  to  survive  the  first  hazards  of  its 
career,  securing  its  own  building,  partly  because  of  the  help  of 
the  Bennett  family  with. its  Baptist  sympathies.  Yet,  once  the 
first  perils  had  b^n  passed,  decline  set  in.  Was  Oliver,  the 
founder,  at  fault,  for  having  courage,  yet  not  courage  sufficient 
to  go  on  striving  for  reforms  as  others  did?  Or  was  the  church 
too  prone  after  all  to  follow  the  fashions  of  the  day?  Did  some 
wooing  voice  succeed  in  undermining  their  dissent?  Or  were  the 
church  leaders  led  to  conform  by  hope  of  their  securing^public 
office  in  this  ancient  borough,  then  the  capital  town  of  Cornwall? 
All  we  know  is  the  church  suffered  the  fate  of  others  at  this  time, 
and  its  life  seemed  ingloriously  to  have  ended. 

But  by  now  a  fresh  wind  was  blowing  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  land.  In  1743  Wesley  was  evangelising  in  Cornwall  and 
George  Whitefield  in  Devonshire.  Wesley’s  first  visit  to 
Launceston  was  in  1747,  and  he  paid  a  number  of  visits  subse¬ 
quently.  By  the  time  of  his  last  visit  in  1789  a  chapel  had  been 
built  which  on  that  particular  day  was  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  congregation  which  came  to  hear  him.  Yet  despite  the 
astonishing  growth  of  Methodism  in  Cornwall,  it  did  not  com¬ 
pletely  take  the  place  of  the  lapsed  Presbyterian  churches,  and  in 
Launceston  itself  the  heritage  of  the  earlier  Dissenters  was  not  to 
be  lost  to  their  more  direct  heirs. 

Kenneth  E.  Hyde. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Christianity  and  Nationalism. 

Nationalism  the  Little  Oxford  Dictionary  defines  as 
patriotic  feeling  or  efforts  on  behalf  of  one’s  country,  and 
in  that  broader  sense,  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  phenomenon 
of  nationalism.  There  can  hardly  have  been  a  time  in  recorded 
history  when  man  has  not  taken  a  special  pride  in  his  own 
particular  tribe  or  territory  and  exert^  himself  on  its  behalf. 

Perhaps  the  most  moving  book  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  is  the  Old  Testament,  with  it5  record  of  a  small  and 
intensely  self-conscious  nation  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes 
and  aggressive  empires.  Sometimes  the  nationalist  spirit  in  Israel 
inspired  men  to  deeds  of  the  most  sublime  courage  and  words  of 
the  utmost  beauty;  Sometimes  it  dragged  them  down  to  the 
basest  cruelty  and  selfishness.  But  there  are  just  two  things 
which  it  is  important  to  remember  in  connection  with  the 
nationalism  of  Israel.  Although  at  the  outset  God  was  envisaged 
as  the  particular  Deity  of  the  tribe  and  although  men  frequently 
reverted  to  that  belief  even  during  later  stages  of  the  nation’s 
development,  never  once  do  we  find  the  nation  identified  with  God 
in  such  a  way  that  the  nation  or  state  is  itself  regarded  as  God, 
with  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  its  members.  The  idea 
that  the  nation  was  itself  divine  was  a  refinement  of  the  nationalist 
spirit  which  was  to  come  much'  later  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Secondly,  because  Israel’s  discovery  of  God  was  a  progressive  one, 
certain  Jews  came  gradually  to  see  that  their  love  of  their  country 
and  their  allegiance  to  their  country’s  God  did  not  necessarily 
exclude  other  nations  frcwn  coming  to  know  the  same  God.  The 
discovery  of  the  universal  sovereignty  of  God  was  a  momentous 
event  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Jew  which  set  up  a  tension  which 
the  nation  as  a  whole  was  never  able  to  resolve.  The  majority 
clung  to  the  earlier  conception  of  God  as  their  own  peculiar  Deity 
known  only  to  His  chosen  people,  and  dismissed  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind  as  pagans  to  whom  they  had  no  peculiar  responsibility.  In 
spite  of  the  pleadings  of  the  Prophets  that  Israel  had  been  chosen 
for  responsibility  and  not  privilege,  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  that 
they  too  might  come  to  know  God,  the  nation  slipped  back  into 
its  rigid  self-centredness,  concentrating  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
a  legal  code  in  which  its  conception  of  religious  and  patriotic  duty 
had  become  fossilised.  Hence  on  the  one  hand,  the  pathos  of  the 
story  of  Jonah  and  his  reluctance  to  preach  to  the  people  of 
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Nineveh,  and  on  the  other,  the  tragedy  of  the  rejection  of 
Jesus  by  His  own  people.  This  is  the  outcome  of  nationalism 
gone  astray. 

The  individual  identity  of  smaller  nations  like  Israel  was 
intensified  by  the  threat  to  their  autonomy  of  successive  empires 
pressing  upon  them.  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  all  con¬ 
stituted  a  danger  to  the  liberty  of  smaller  states.  Especially  was 
this  so  of  RcMne  which,  more  than  the  others,  sought  not  only  to 
subdue  new  territories  but  to  convert  their  subjects  into  Roman 
citizens,  with  a  consequent  ironing  out  of  national  diflferences. 
When  these  could  contribute  something  of  value  to  the  common 
pool  of  resources,  they  were  assimilated;  otherwise  they  were 
suppressed.  And  so  during  the  centuries  preceding  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  during  His  lifetime,  there  was  one  vast  civilisation, 
outwardly  unified  to  an  extent  previously  unknown.  True,  there 
continued  subterranean  currents  of  nationalist  pride  and  indi¬ 
vidualism  ready  to  erupt  into  the  seething  hatred  of  revolt,  as  in 
the  Gaul  of  Vercingetorix  or  the  Judea  of  the  Zealots.  But  in 
contrast  to  the  pride  of  separate  kingdoms  and  principalities  was 
set  the  ideal  of  the  single,  universal  sovereign  state  which,  during 
the  later  years  of  its  dominion  began,  as  a  result  of  the  breakdown 
of  traditional  religion  and  the  failure  of  the  philosophers  to 
influence  the  lives  of  the  masses,  to  make  claims  of;  divinity  for 
its  rulers,  thus  anticipating  the  modern  expression  of  nationalism 
in  which  State  and  God  are  identified,  and  the  head  of  the  State 
subsequently  raised  to  the  godhead. 

In  spite  of  its  obvious  limitations,  the  Roman  Empire  wap 
perhaps  the  first  large-scale  experiment  in  international  govern¬ 
ment  in  human  history.  The  framework  provided  by  the  Pax 
Romaaia  was  to  become  the  body  into  which  was  infused  the 
spirit  of  early  Christianity.  From  the  fusion  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  Church  officially  recognised  by  the  State,  as  it 
was  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  came  the  Catholic  Church 
which  during  the  Middle  Ages  created  the  second  large-scale  ex¬ 
ample  of  internationalism.  Although  its  authority  was  only 
gradually  accepted  by  the  various  local  and  national  Churches  which 
had  laeen  working  in  Ireland,  Britain,  France  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  by  the  Twelfth  Century  the  Roman  hierarchy  had  im¬ 
posed  its  pattern,  not  only  upon  the  religious  practices  of  indi¬ 
vidual  countries  but  upon  the  whole  course  of  national  life,  By 
their  common  allegiance  to  a  single  super-national  ideal  and  the 
synthesis  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material  in  a  religion  which  em¬ 
phasised  the  sacramental  nature  of  the  whole  of  life,  men  were 
able  to  rise  above  differences  of  nationality,  and,  ideally,  of  class. 

But  the  mediaeval  synthesis  did  not  last.  The  hardening  of 
what  had  been  a  living  organism  into  a  mere  organisation  pro- 
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voked  the  inevitable  reaction,  resulting  in  the  breakdown  of 
Catholic  universality,  and  thei  assertion  of  national  and  religious 
independence.  For  the  former  ideal  of  corporate  cohesion  and 
solidarity  was  substituted  the  new  concern  with  the  individual 
conscience.  But  the  Protestant  spirit  was  not  confined  to  issues 
of  religious  principle.  It  influenc^  too,  the  outlook  of  the  nations 
who  before  had  been  bound  together  within  the  unity  of  Catholic 
Christendom.  No  longer  was  each  nation  answerable  to  a 
supernational  authority  vested  in  the  Pope  at  Rome;  each  was 
responsible  for  its  own  destiny.  Its  members  no  longer  owned 
a  twofold  allegiance  inspired  by  St.  Augustine’s  vision  of  the  two 
cities — the  City  of  Earth  in  which  the  natural  man  dwells  and 
is  answerable  to  the  temporal  ruler,  and  the  City  of  God,  of 
which  the  Christian  is  by  grace  a  member  and  of  which  the  Pope 
is  God’s  representative  in  the  world.  They  had  only  one  head, 
the  King  or  Emperor,  whose  conduct  was  influenced  to  a  large 
extent  by  Machiavelli’s  The  Prince.  To  him  the  individual  state 
was  supreme  in  its  own  right,  the  sole  judge  of  its  own  ethics, 
and  endowed  with  complete  and  final  control  over  the  actions  of 
its  members. 

Thrilled  by  its  new-found  liberty  and  inflated  by  the  sense 
of  its  own  high  destiny,  each  state  now  sought  to  become  more 
powerful  than  its  neighbours.  Thus  began  the  modern  con¬ 
ception  of  nationalism  which  may  be  called  “  Militant  ” 
nationalism,  the  pride  of  Elizabethan  England  pitted  against  the 
might  of  Spain,  the  growing  naval  prestige  of  Holland,  the 
grandeur  of  the  French  monarchy,  its  imperialist  aspirations 
taking  precedence  over  its  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
new  self-consciousness  of  the  nation  as  the  unit  brought  with  it 
a  new  interest  in  the  national  history,  a  pride  in  the  exploits  both 
of  the  heroes  of  old  and  of  the  men  of  their  own  day  who  were 
themselves  making  history  by  their  courage  and  love  of  adventure. 
The  revival  of  learning  and  the  rediscovery  of  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  past  not  only  gave  men  a  fresh  interest  in  earlier 
civilisations,  but  inspired  them  to  seek  to  emulate  their  example 
in  creating  for  their  own  times  and  peoples  works  of  a  com¬ 
parable  character.  But  the  pride  of  national  art  and  literature 
grew  out  of  the  military  successes,  the  expansion  of  trade,  the 
geographical  discoveries  of  the  age,  not  vice  versa. 

To  an  age  of  expansion  there  succeeded,  however,  an  era 
of  concentration ;  with  the  organising  of  the  new  scientific 
resources  to  which  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  previous 
epoch  had  introduced  men,  a  more  uniform  culture  began  to  evolve 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  The  art  and  literature  of 
the  Renaissance  had  expressed  what  was  peculiar  to  the  life  and 
history  of  each  nation ;  now  the  scientist  was  beginning  to  ex- 
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pound  laws  that  were  universally  valid.  Men  of  learning  were 
being  drawn  together  intellectually,  if  in  no  other  way,  into  an 
international  confederation  of  the  sciences  and  cognate  studies. 
From  this  issued  the  Enlightenment,  similar  in  its  effects  upon 
the  different  European  countries.  In  art  and  literature,  the 
spontaneity  of  local  inspiration  yielded  to  obedience  to  a  code 
of  rigid  laws  borrowed  from  antiquity.  But  with  pseudo¬ 
classicism,  as  with  Githolicism,  the  hardening  system  was  the 
prelude  to  revolt.  Upon  a  Europe  marked  by  that  uniformity 
of  convention  which  comes  from  an  outward  subscription  to  a 
common  canon  burst  the  strange  and  wild  excesses  of  the 
Romantic  spirit,  exalting  the  distinctions  and  idiosyncracies  of 
nations  and  individuals  alike  even  more  than  the  Renaissance  had 
done.  Whereas  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  action  inspired 
art,  what  was  done  stimulated  what  was  thought  and  felt  and  said, 
at  the  time  of  the  Romantic  Revolt,  what  was  thought  and  felt 
and  said  inspired  what  was  done.  The  imperialism  of  a  Napoleon 
had  its  roots  in  the  dreams  of  a  Rousseau.  Indeed  the  whole 
movement  drew  its  sustenance  from  two  sources,  the  Celtic  and  the 
Gothic. 

The  Celtic  countries  were  even  then  the  homes  of  lost 
causes,  nations  which  had  themselves  been  conquered  by  stronger 
neighbours  and  had  to  hand  on  to  mankind  only  the  splendour 
of  their  broken  hopes  and  dreams.  The  very  paradox  of  Celtic 
sensibility  was  its  sense  of  triumph  in  defeat,  of  pride  in  despair. 
Their  warriors  “  went  forth  to  war,”  said  Ossian,  “  but  they 
always  fell.”  From  brooding  upon  the  past  with  its  legends  and 
ancient  traditions  came  the  melancholy  and  introspective  emotion 
of  Celtic  art,  especially  of  its  music  and  poetry,  and  the  fervour 
of  its  religious  genius.  To  people  acutely  aware  that  their  in¬ 
heritance  was  not  of  this  world,  it  was  a  natural  transference  to 
look  for  an  abiding  city  in  another  world,  and  to  hold  in  derision 
the  merely  transient  glories  of  earth.  Such  an  absorption  in  a 
future  world  was  hardly  likely  to  fit  a  man  for  the  practical 
affairs  of  the  present,  hence  the  apparent  justice  of  Arnold’s 
description  of  the  Celt  as  ineffectual,  ”  always  ready  to  react 
against  the  despotism  of  fact,”  defiant  of  the  material  conditions 
of  life.  As  long  as  the  Celt  dwelt  apart  in  his  remote  Highlands, 
the  mountains  of  Wales  or  Ireland,  the  Icmdes  of  Brittany,  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  nurse  his  memories  in  splendid  isolation,  but 
with  improved  systems  of  transport  and  communication  and  the 
spread  of  industry,  he  found  himself  in  danger  of  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  the  economic  machinery  of  the  stronger  power  which 
had  conquered  his  country.  His  language  and  his  way  of  life, 
even  his  religious  observances,  were  threatened.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  react  against  the  despotism  of  fact.  He  had  to  fight 
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facts  with  facts.  Hence  the  changing  face  of  Celtic  nationalism 
from  what  may  be  called  “  Mystical  Nationalism  ”  to  a  mood 
approximating  to  what  we  have  termed  “  Militant  Nationalism.” 
In  Ireland,  this  mood  of  Militant  nationalism  was  carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  in  the  demand  for  self-government  and  the 
readiness  to  use  those  methods  of  force  which  w’ere  employed 
by  the  great  sovereign  states  in  the  past  to  establish  their  own 
supremacy.  The  main  difference  was  that  Ireland  was  using  them 
not  to  gain  an  empire,  but  to  effect  her  own  emancipation,  as  has 
been  the  case  more  recently  with  India  and  Burma.  In  these 
instances.  Militant  and  Mystical  nationalism  have  merged,  and 
such  a  merging,  as  we  shall  see,  holds  particular  dangers. 

These  dangers  can  best  be  seen  in  the  development  of  the 
other  type  of  Romantic  or  Mystical  nationalism  amongst  the 
Germanic  peoples.  At  the  time  of  the  Romantic  Revival,  Germany 
was  a  loose  agglomeration  of  states,  as  yet  unwelded  into  the 
unity  of  nationhood,  but  here  too,  an  awareness  of  the  legendary 
past  and  of  the  Titanic  passions  of  the  Goths,  fanned  by  the  wild 
fervours  of  Wagnerian  music,  lent  to  the  various  states  a  sense 
of  their  common  heritage  and  their  peculiar  destiny  in  the  world 
of  nations.  One  man  more  than  all  others  served  to  exalt  this 
mood  into  an  actual  philosophy  of  life,  the  philosopher  Nietzsche, 
extolling  the  type  of  the  Superman  who  repudiates  all  gentleness 
in  favour  of  a  ruthless  self-assertion.  The  Germany  he  longed 
to  see  emer^ng  from  the  torpor  of  the  nineteenth  century  would 
be  a  nation  of  Supermen  which  would  trample  underfoot  its 
enemies  and  irresistably,  because  of  its  innate  superiority,  become 
master  of  the  world,  the  H erren-volken.  Such  a  philosophy  only 
needed  the  appearance  of  a  single  dynamic  leader  to  spring  to 
life  and  with  diabolic  cruelty  to  unlea.sh  upon  a  Europe  sapped 
by  a  decadent  sentimentality  the  horrors  of  total  war.  In  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Hitler  we  have  the  most  complete  identification 
of  the  Militant  and  Mystical  phases  of  nationalism.  Not  only 
was  the  German  people  superior  to  other  nations  by  its  achieve¬ 
ments  in  history ;  it  was  so  because  it  was  itself  divine.  A  whole 
philosophy  of  biology  and  ethnology  was  involved  in  Nazism 
making  it  a  form  of  a  yet  more  primitive  cult.  Racialism,  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  physical  rather  than  the  mental  and 
spiritual  resources  of  a  people.  The  cult  of  blood  and  soil  enters 
to  a  certain  extent  into  every  expression  of  Mystical  nationalism, 
but  rarely  in  so  fanatical  a  way.  Ironically  enough,  the  narrow 
and  vindictive  nationalism  of  Hitler  finds  its  counterpart  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  development  of  the  one  nation  the  Germans 
were  to  persecute  most  relentlessly,  the  Jews.  There  is  little 
to  choose  between  the  mood  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  some 
of  the  speeches  of  Hitler.  Nevertheless  there  is  one  substantial 
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difference  between  the  rabid  nationalists  of  Israel  and  those  of 
modern  Germany,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  Italy  and  Japan.  The 
former  were  the  more  fanatical  because  they  believed  themselves 
the  chosen  vessels  of  God,  but  God,  as  we  have  previously  seen, 
was  still  distinct  from  and  above  the  nation.  By  the  time  of  the 
Nazi  and  the  Fascist,  the  State  itself  is  envisaged  as  divine,  and 
God  as  an  active,  living  Power  in  human  affairs  has  dropped  out 
all  together  or  evaporated  into  a  mere  hazy  abstraction.  The 
whole  trend  of  Post-Renaissance  thought  has  been  to  lessen  the 
influence  of  religion  upon  individuals  and  society,  whilst,  because 
man  instinctively  hungers  after  gods,  he  has  tended  to  substitute 
for  the  God  of  Christianity  the  idea  of  the  nation  regarded  as 
divine,  as  a  god  to  whom  its  members  owe  absolute  obedience  and 
loyalty.  We  may  well  say  that  nationalism  is  one  of  the  alter¬ 
native  ways  of  life  offered  modem  man.  Man  needs  must  have 
an  object  greater  than  himself  to  which  to  devote  his  efforts. 
In  nationalism,  he  finds  that  object  in  the  service  of  the  nation. 

The  other  alternatives  are  Communism  and  Secularism. 
Whereas  the  dividing  line  of  nationalism  is  vertical,  cutting  off 
nation  from  nation,  the  dividing  line  of  Communism  runs 
horizontally,  regardless  of  national  frontiers,  linking  the  workers 
of  the  world  in  a  universal  brotherhood,  but  excluding  all  those 
who  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dividing  line.  How  far 
Russian  Communism  remains  true  to  this  international  character 
or  how  far  it  becomes  itself  infected  by  a  mood  of  mystical 
imperialism  and  ultimately  merges  with  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
is  open  to  discussion.  The  other  alternative  is  the  creed  now 
prevailing  in  America  and  fast  becoming  the  unofficial  religion  of 
Europe,  which  is  centred  in  man  in  his  purely  biological  context. 
This  vitalism  recognises  no  supernatural  Power,  nothing 
peculiarly  sacred,  and  for  that  reason  may  be  called  Secularism ; 
but  it  has  a  god,  a  god  made  in  its  own  image ;  in  the  words  of 
the  title  of  a  modem  French  novel,  the  God  of  the  Body,  to  be 
worshipped  in  sport,  physical  culture,  Freudian  psychology,  and 
the  whole  of  the  modern  obsession,  in  films,  advertisements, 
literature,  art,  with  the  question  of  sex.  Nationalism,  Commun¬ 
ism,  Secularism  seem  to  be  the  three  alternatives  offered  by 
modern  life.  Now  where  does  Christianity  come  in?  Is  it 
essentially  opposed  to  all  three,  or  are  there  elements  in  all  three 
of  which  it  can  approve?  Christianity  has  never  despised  the 
body  as  certain  other  religions  of  the  East  have  done,  nor  has 
it  denied  the  importance  of  man’s  physical  needs.  Neither  would 
a  Christ  who  wept  over  the  impending  doom  of  Jerusalem  and 
who  called,  among  His  Disciples  one  who  was  a  Zealot,  condemn 
the  love  of  country  which  is  the  mainspring  of  nationalism.  The 
trouble  is  that  all  these  things,  the  body,  the  class,  the  nation. 
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become  ends  in  themselves,  they  assume  the  wrong  proportion, 
they  usurp  the  place  which  is  rightly  due  to  God  alone,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this,  they  invariably  spoil  the  very  thing  they  are  seeking 
to  attain.  The  principle  laid  down  by  Christ,  “  He  who  would 
save  his  life  must  lose  it,  and  he  who  v/ould  lose  his  life  shall 
save  it  ”  is  true  of  classes  and  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

“  Man,”  says  Edward  Shillito  in  his  book.  Nationalism, 
“  must  not  make  nationalism  into  a  religion  if  he  would  keep  the 
glory  of  patriotism.  Nationalism  and  Jjatriotism  are  contrary 
one  to  the  other.  If  Nationalism  becomes  a  religion  it  is  a  false 
religion.  If  it  remains  a  passion  within  the  spiritual  order,  and 
a  man  loves  his  countiy  well  because  he  loves  that  other  order 
more,  then  it  has  a  place  no  less  enduring  in  human  life  than  the 
love  of  kindred.  Those  who  set  their  nation  first  lose  their  nation ; 
to  them  who  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  this  also  is  added — 
the  love  of  Fatherland.” 

To  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  does  not  mean  to  suppress 
ail  that  is  individual  in  the  life  of  the  nation  in  order  to  achieve 
an  anaemic  and  nondescript  uniformity.  To  be  international,  a 
society  even  though  it  be  the  kingdom  of  God,  must  first  be 
national.  Among  those  who  desire  unity  amongst  the  nations 
there  are  two  sections;  those  who  would  claim  the  nation  for 
God  and  those  who,  in  the  name  of  God,  would  end  the  nation  as  a 
unit.  The  first  seeks  an  international,  the  second,  a  denationalised, 
order.  The  one  believes  that  the  nation  also  can  be  delivered  out 
of  what  is  false  and  imperfect  in  its  life  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  City  of  God;  the  other  thinks  that,  whatever  purpose  it 
may  have  served,  the  nation,  if  it  is  prolonged,  is  only  a  menace 
to  the  true  life  of  humanity.  The  prophet  of  the  one  order  is 
Mazzini,  of  the  other  Tolstoi.  But  just  as  in  the  family  group, 
the  insipid  and  spineless  individual  is  no  more  likely  to  get  on 
well  with  the  other  members  than  the  lively  and  strong-minded 
individual  who  has  a  definite  contribution  to  make  to  the  corporate 
life,  so,  in  the  comity  of  nations,  the  nation  which  has  submerged 
its  own  personality  into  a  vague  universal  dream  of  humanity 
viewed  as  an  abstract  entity  is  no  more  likely  to  agree  with  its 
fellow-nations  than  the  people  which  brings  its  various  interests 
and  talents  to  bear  upon  the  common  task.  The  great  patriots 
of  the  ages,  people  like  Goethe  and  Madame  Roland,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Henry  Richard  and  Edith  Cavell,  although  they 
realised  that  patriotism  was  not  enough  and  built  for  a  posterity 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  their  own  countries,  believed  passionately 
in  the  role  of  their  own  nations  in  the  international  brotherhood 
of  man. 

To  ordinary  humanity,  the  choice  seems  to  lie  between  a 
fiery  partisanship  which  so  easily  degenerates  into  the  “  my 
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country  right  or  wrong  ”  attitude,  or  a  hazy  undefined  “  un- 
nationalism.”  But  for  the  Christian  there  is  a  third  way.  He 
has  to  love  his  country,  serve  her,  work  for  her  noblest  interests, 
whilst  still  recognising  that  she  is  the  best  of  this  world,  tainted 
with  all  the  imperfections  which  cling  to  our  mortality,  made  up 
of  human  and  finite  beings,  and  therefore  fallible  in  her  judg¬ 
ments,  sinful  in  her  conduct.  Over  against  his  highest  hopes, 
the  most  courageous  actions  of  the  nation,  he  must  set,  as  his 
own  standard  of  judgment,  the  absolute  purity,  integrity,  charity, 
graciousness,  love  exemplified  in  Christ  and  demanded  by  Him 
from  everyone  who  would  bear  His  name.  In  the  light  of  the 
eternal  and  infinite  goodness  of  God,  our  national  life  of  com¬ 
promise  and  convention,  however  necessary  to  our  survival  in 
the  here-and-now,  must  be  judged  and  will  be  found  wanting. 
Such  an  attitude  is  bound  to  involve  tension.  One  is  drawn,  now 
in  one  direction,  now  in  another,  until  in  anguish  of  spirit  one 
longs  for  a  complete  and  unquestioning  absorption  in  nationalist 
pride,  the  infectious,  even  ecstatic,  emotional  thrill,  impervious 
to  the  voice  of  reason,  which  comes  from  an  uncritical  surrender 
to  nature’s  primitive  urges.  But  when  one  pauses  to  consider 
whit  has  been  the  outcome,  even  in  recent  years,  of  such  a 
nationalism,  one  is  prepared  to  pay  the  price  in  mental  energy 
and  spiritual  costingness  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  one’s  love  of 
country  the  vision  of  a  greater  love,  one’s  personal  love  for  God 
and  the  love  of  God  for  the  world.  And  it  is  only  the  Christian 
who  has  at  his  command  those  spiritual  resources  in  the  corporate 
wisdom  of  the  ages  which  enable  him  to  hold  this  vision  in  his 
imagination  without  seeing  it  fade  into  the  mere  vapours  of  a 
false  cosmopolitanism,  for  he  will  know  himself  to  be  one  of  a 
vast  company  of  those  who  throughout  the  centuries  have  recog¬ 
nised  man’s  double  citizenship,  of  the  City  of  Earth  in  which  he 
owes  allegiance  to  Caesar,  and  of  the  City  of  God  in  which  he 
owes  allegiance  to  God  alcne.  The  danger  of  Protestantism  has 
been  its  repudiation  of  this  twofold  duty  ;  too  often  it  has 
denied  man’s  allegiance  to  Caesar,  and  by  refusing  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  City  of  Earth,  has  brought  about  a  state  of 
affairs  where  it  has  been  possible  for  men  to  run  to  the  other 
extreme  and  repudiate  all  allegiance  to  God.  The  need  of  our 
times  is  to  get  back  to  a  vital  and  impelling  sense  of  man’s 
double  inheritance;  the  one  finite  and  ephemeral,  limited  by 
conditions  of  time  and  place,  the  other,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

Joan  N.  Harding. 


The  Munster  Anabaptists 

The  account  of  the  Anabaptist  episode  in  Munster,  Westfalen, 
in  1533,  does  not  make  a  very  choice  page  of  Church 
history  and  I,  certainly,  have  no  desire  to  revive  the  grim  story. 
Since,  however,  I  have  lived  in  Munster  for  over  two  years  as 
United  Board  Chaplain  to  the  Control  Commission  for  Germany,' 

1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  one  or  two  discoveries. 

Readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  tragic  episode  known  as 
“  The  Siege  of  Munster  ”  in  which,  the  three  leaders,  Jan  Van 
Leiden  (whose  real  name  was  Jan  Bockelsson) ;  Knipperdolling, 
a  “  Tuchmacher  ”  or  weaver ;  and  Krechting,  established,  what 
they  called,  “  The  Kingdom  of  God  ”  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 
Jan  Van  ^iden  was  the  self-styled  “  King  of  Sion  ” ;  Knipper¬ 
dolling  became  Burgermeister,  and  Krechting  was  created 
Chancellor.  They  appointed  twelve  others  as  aldermen  and  gave 
them  the  names  of  the' Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel.  All  resistance 
against  them  was  suppressed  and  their  actions  brought  Anabaptists 
into  disrepute  everywhere  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  city, 
after  a  long  siege,  was  captured  by  the  Bishop’s  forces  and  the 
three  leaders  were  put  to  death  by  “  Tongues  of  Fire  ” ;  their 
bodies  afterwards  being  placed  in  three  iron  cages  beneath  the 
spire  of  the  Lambertikirche  in  the  principal  thoroughfare  of 
Munster. 

A  full  account  of  the  Munster  episode  has  been  given  in 
T.  M.  Lindsay’s  History  of  the  Reformation  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
cise  record  of  these  sombre  events  written  bv  the  German  historian 
Bruno  Gebhardt  in  his  Hcmdhuch  dcr  Deutschem  Geschichie,  Vol. 
2,  p.  61.  More  recently  we  are  indebted  to  Rev.  Ernest  A.  Payne 
for  his  enlightening  little  book,  The  Anabaptists  of  the  \6th 
Century. 

I  have  no  historical  knowledge  to  add  to  this  episode,  but 
living  in  Munster,  a  little  antiquarian  curiosity  led  me  to  find 
out  a  few  things  that  may  be  of  some  interest.  Although  the 
Lambertikirche  waa  almost  entirely  destroyed  during  the  war, 
.  the  spire,  save  for  being  chipped  tn  several  places,  remained  intact. 
It  tapers  towards  the  sky  upon  an  open  ornamental  tower,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  a  large  clock.  As  I  passed  by  one  day  a  ray  of 
sunshine  shone  through  the  tower  and  there,  clearly  illuminated, 
1  saw  the  three  large  iron  cages,  two  together  and  one  on  top,  that 
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had  been  used  to  display  the  bodies  of  the  three  dead  Anabaptist 
leaders.  It  is  said  that  the  bodies  remained  in  the  cages  for  about 
a  month  in  order  that  they  might  be  an  example  to  all  and  then 
they  were  taken  down  and  burned,  their  ashes  being  strewn. 

Not  very  far  from  the  Lambertikirche  where  the  cages  are, 
there  is  a  famous  church  known  as  the  Uberwasserkirche.  It 
stood  within  the  old  city  walls  when  the  Siege  of  Munster  was 
on.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Anabaptist  forces  removed  the  spire 
.from  the  tower  so  that  they  might  use  the  roof  to  train  their 
guns  on  the  headquarters  of  the  Bishop’s  army.  The  tower  still 
stands  without  its  spire,  and  this  event  in  Munster’s  history,  is 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  city.  A 
number  of  the  old  statues  and  images  that  were  destroyed  by  the 
Anabaptists  were,  until  recently,  to  be  seen  in  Landesmuseum  in 
Munster.  They  are  said  to  have  been  unearthed  about  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  by  a  Professor  Geisebeg. 

It  would  appear  that  before  they  were  finally  brought  to 
trial,  the  three  leaders  were  kept  in  prison  for  about  six  months. 
The  imprisonment  took  place  in  a  small  castle  at  Iburg,  situated 
just  off  the  main  road  between  Munster  and  Osnabruck.  The 
castle  itself  is  now  used  to  shelter  German  refugees  and  part  of 
it  has  also  been  turned  into  a  school.  I  made  my  way  to  the 
castle  and  asked  to  see  the  cells  in  which  the  Anabaptists  were 
imprisoned.  This  part  of  the  Castle  is  not  open  to  the  public, 
but  I  obtained  permission  to  get  in.  I  followed  the  guide  up  a 
dark  wooden  staircase  until  we  reached  the  first  floor,  about 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  found  that  I  was  in  an  octagonal 
tower.  It  was  extremely  dark,  and  apart  from  the  candle  carried 
by  my  guide,  the  only  light  came  from  very  narrow  slits  high  up 
in  the  wall  of  the  tower.  By  the  candle  light  I  saw  the  cells 
were  arranged  round  the  wall  and  were  divided  into  three.  Elach 
cell  was  about  four  feet  in  depth  and  about  six  feet  in  width. 
At  one  time  there  were,  doubtless,  rails  in  front  of  each.  A 
slanting  stone  slab  came  out  from  the  wall  in  each  cell  to  about 
two  feet  at  its  base,  and  attached  to  the  base  of  each  stone  slab 
were  two  iron  rings  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  to  which  each 
prisoner  was  chained  by  his  two  ankles.  It  was  a  most  gruesome 
place. 

The  trial  of  the  three  leaders  took  place  in  the  Munster 
“  Rathaus  ”  or  Town  Hall  which,  before  the  war,  was  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Early  Gothic  Period  in 
Germany,  being  built  in  1335.  Unfortunately,  the  beautiful 
artistic  front  of  the  building  was  completely  destroyed  when  the 
town  was  bombed  and  the  famous  Council  Chamber  in 
the  rear,  built  in  1250,  was  also  badly  damaged.  The 
latter,  however,  has  now  been  restored  and  amid  great 
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celebrations  it  was  reopened  in  October,  1949,  the  British 
Community  sharing  in  the  rejoicings.  During  the  period 
of  the  war  the  exquisitely  carved  panelling  at  the  back  of  the 
rostrum,  together  with  the  carved  seats  round  the  hall,  cushions, 
famous  chandelier,  and  paintings  of  celebrities  which  adorned 
the  walls,  were  all  removed  to  a  safe  place,  but  are  now  back  in 
their  proper  setting.  In  this  hall  the  Anabaptist  leaders  were 
tried  and  condemn^.  In  this  hall,  too,  the  Peace  Treaty,  con¬ 
cluding  the  Thirty  Years  War  was  signed  in  1648,  and  the  hall 
afterwards  became  known  as  “  The  Friedensaad  ”  or  the  Hall  of 
Peace.  To  those  who  have  not  seen  this  hall,  and  who  are 
interested  in  its  Anabaptist  associations,  it  may  be  worth  noting 
that  the  Westfalen  artist  Terborch  painted  a  picture  showing  the 
signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  the  original  picture  is  said  to 
be  in  the  British  Museum,  although  some  Germans  say  the 
National  Gallery,  but  I  have  seen  the  replica  in  the  Landesmuseum 
in  Munster  and  it  perfectly  portrays  the  setting  of  the  hall.  As  . 
mentioned  before,  the  Anabaptists  were  condemned  to  die  by 
“  Tongues  of  Fire  ”  and  this  meant  that,  red  hot  embers  were 
pulled  out  of  a  fire  with  long  iron  tongues  and  then  applied  to 
their  bodies.  There  are  three  sets  of  these  original  tongs  to  be 
seen  hanging  on  the  wall  in  the  Friedensaal  today.  Each  set 
is  about  two  feet  long. 

The  Anabaptist  episode  is  by  no  means  forgotten  by  certain 
sections  of  the  people  of  Munster  and  Westfalia.  It  may  be  that 
the  people  are  not  allowed  to  forget.  The  town  of  Munster  is 
ninety-five  per  cent  Roman  Catholic  and  there  are  no  German 
Baptists  within  the  town.  There  are  a  few  Brethren  who  practise 
baptism,  but  I  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  them.  I  once  met 
officially  a  certain  important  Catholic  dignity  of  Munster,  but 
when  he  knew  that  I  was  a  Baptist,  the  conversation  ceased  almost 
abruptly  and  he  moved  on  to  speak  with  someone  else.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem  the  Anabaptist  episode  is  kept  alive  by  virtue  of 
a  Carnival.  Germany  revels  in  carnivals,  and,  in  Miinstei,  there 
are  three  Carnival  Clubs,  one  of  which  is  known  as  “  Die 
Wiedertaufe  ”  or  “  The  Anabaptists’  Club.”  The  Carnival  takes 
place  on  what  is  called  “  Rosenmontag,”  the  Monday  before  the 
beginning  of  Lent.  This  year  it  took  place  on  the  5th  February. 
The  members  of  the  club  on  these  carnival  occasions  adopt  the 
attire  of  the  Anabaptists,  some  impersonating  the  various  leaders, 
and  in  the  procession  they  carry  three  large  wooden  cages  painted 
to  look  like  iron,  each  cage  having  a  little  door.  It  is  said  that 
the  object  of  the  club  is  to  cast  a  skit  on  the  administration  of 
the  town  if  it  is  not  liked  or  to  place  within  the  cages  effigies  of 
people  disliked,  and  even  to  pull  out  of  the  crowd  some  person 
not  very  popular  and  keep  him  in  the  cage  for  five  minutes,  jeering 
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at  him  all  the  time  and  pinching  him  with  imitation  tongs  which 
many  cany.  Sometimes,  I  am  told,  they  “  catch  ”  a  pretty  girl 
and  put  her  into  the  cage,  a  bit  of  fun  which  she  enters  into  with 
great  frivolity !  So  the  great  carnival  goes  lumbering  along,  in 
part,  a  playful  reminder  that  the  Anabaptist  episode  is  not 
forgotten  in  Munster. 

W.  J.  T.  Brown. 


Behold,  Thy  King  Cometh.  Ed.  Brother  Edward.  (Canterbury 

Press,  Ss.) 

Eight  writers  have  contributed  to  this  symposium  on  the 
Second  Coming.  Though  most  of  them  are  Anglo-Catholic,  the 
biographical  notes  supplied  by  the  editor  show  that  they  make  a 
varied  team,  a  fact  indicating  the  widespread  quickening  of 
interest  in  this  doctrine.  There'  is  throughout  the  papers  a  unity 
of  treatment,  the  aim  being,  not  to  present  “  theological  theses 
before  the  judgment  of  critics  and  reviewers  ”  but  to  recall 
Christian  attention  to  an  article  of  the  Faith  which  haSi  suffered 
hitherto  through  neglect  and  mishandling.  The  quality  of  the 
papers  varies,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  a  symposium,  but  on  the 
whole  they  keep  a  high  level.  So  far  as  this  theme  is  concerned 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  respectable  books  in  the  devotional 
category.  It  is  on  that  bookshelf  that  the  present  work  will  find 
its  place,  for,  while  it  is  only  occasionally  instructive,  it  is 
generally  moving  and  challenging  in  tone  and  content. 

G.  W.  Rusling. 


Reviews. 

Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Norval  Geldenhuys. 

(Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott,  686  pages,  25s.) 

He  is  a  bold  man  who  ventures  to  issue  a  full  scale  com¬ 
mentary  on  a  Gospel  in  these  days.  There  are  so  many  notable 
predecessors,  one  has  to  achieve  high  marks  to  deserve  rank  with 
them,  and  failure  to  make  the  grade  invites  disparagement.  Mr. 
Geldenhuys  evidently  felt  emboldened  for  the  task  in  virtue  of 
his  position.  He  is  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
of  South  Africa,  by  no  means  advanced  in  days,  uncompromisingly 
conservative,  yet  with  an  extensive  academic  training  behind  him 
of  which  he  has  made  good  use.  The  documentation  of  this 
commentary  is  unusually  extensive;  there  is  little  in  the  way  of 
New  Testament  critical  and  expository  literature  on  the  Gospels 
of  which  mention  is  not  made.  The  resulting  product  is  a  blend 
of  conservative  theology  and  modern  scholarship,  with  perpetual 
reference  to  pastoral  needs.  While  the  originality  of  such  a 
“  pastoral  ”  commentary  as  that  of  Kiddle  on  Revelation  is  not 
apparent  here  (it  is  hard  to  be  original  on  the  Gospels !),  there  is 
much  material  of  solid  worth  which  will  be  of  value  to  any 
minister. 

The  method  of  the  author  is  to  provide  a  brief  setting  of  a 
given  passage,  a  longer  exposition  of  its  general  import,  and  then 
a  detailed  consideration  of  the  Greek  text.  The  advantage  of 
such  a  plan  is  that  one  can  use  the  book  with  a  minimum  Imow- 
ledge  of  Greek,  or  even  with  none. 

Inevitably,  an  exegete  with  the  outlook  of  the  author  is  handi¬ 
capped  in  his  treatment  of  the  text.  While  Luke’s  use  of  sources 
is  frequently  asserted,  the  author  is  unduly  anxious  not  to  recog¬ 
nise  them  wherever  they  may  prove  awkward.  We  are  bidden  not 
to  look  for  Semitic  sources  in  chs.  1-2;  while  the  hypothesis  of 
a  “  Q  ”  document  is  acknowledged  as  better  than  Luke’s  use  of 
Matthew,  it  is  virtually  ignored — ^the  Lord’s  Prayer  e.g.  was 
certainly  given  first  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  later  in 
the  context  provided  by  Luke ;  the  eschatological  discourse  in 
Matthew  is  apparently  a  unity  of  which  Luke  reproduced  but  part, 
though  curiously  enough  Luke  is  to  be  our  guide  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  it.  One  may  as  well  not  learn  of  Synoptic  criticism 
if  one  uses  it  in  this  fashion.  Similarly  in  matters  of  exegesis : 
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one  reads  that  the  Baptismal  revelation  of  the  opened  heaven, 
the  descent  of  the  Dove,  and  the  Voice  from  heaven  was  no 
vision,  the  Spirit  descended  literally  in  the  shape  of  a  dove;  we 
learn  of  primary  and  secondary  fulfilments  of  prophecy  (the 
“  wars  and  tumults  ”  of  Luke  xxi.  9  are  :  i,  the  periods  of  civil  war 
and  insurrection  that  followed  Nero’s  death  in  68  a.d.  during  the 
Roman-Jewish  war,  it,  conditions  through  all  the  centuries  since, 
tit,  the  last  days  before  the  End — a  somewhat  comprehensive 
prophecy !) ;  Jesus  is  said  to  have  predicted  that  Jerusalem 
would  be  occupied  by  one  Gentile  power  after  another  throughout 
history  (Luke  xxi.  24).  A  len^hy,  learned  and  certainly  in¬ 
formative  essay  discusses  the  date  of  the  Last  Supper  and 
Crucifixion,  the  conclusion  being  that  Jesus  was  crucified  on  the 
15th  Nisan — chiefly,  one  suspects,  because  only  so  can  John  and 
the  Synoptists  be  reconciled. 

In  matters  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Geldenhuys  will  not  always 
carry  his  readers  with  him,  but  fortunately  there  are  more  im¬ 
portant  elements  than  these  in  a  Gospel.  On  the  whole  the  general 
level  of  the  commentary  is  good  and  its  spirit  deeply  devotional. 
The  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  the 
format  and  on  their  enterprise  in  issuing  a  work  of  this  kind ; 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  scholarly  work  they  have  yet  produced. 

G.  R.  Beasley-Murray. 


Socinianism  in  Seventeenth  Century  England,  by  H.  John 
Mcl.^chlan.  (Oxford  University  Press,  25s.) 

Essays  and  Addresses,  by  H.  McLachlan.  (Manchester  University 
Press,  21s.) 

Neither  of  these  books  should  be  missed  by  students  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  of  our  English  religious  heritage.  Their 
appearance  within  a  few  weeks  of  one  another  must  have  been  a 
source  of  mutual  pride  to  the  authors.  Dr.  John  McLachlan  is 
Acting-Principal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford.  His  father, 
Dr.  H.  McLachlan,  was  for  many  years*  Principal  of  the 
Unitarian  College,  Manchester. 

Socinianism  has  rarely  had  very  fair  treatment  from  its 
opponents.  Though  the  main  Christian  traditions  have  rejected 
its  Christology  as  inadequate  and  over-rationalistic,  they  have 
all  benefitted  from  its  consistent  championship  of  religious 
freedom  and  its  reserved  and  critical  attitude  to  formulae  not 
found  in  Scripture.  The  debt  which  the  Church  has  owed  to 
theological  rebels  and  doubters  is  considerable.  Dr.  John 
McLachlan  has  provided  a  learned  and  illuminating  study  of  the 
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way  Socinian  ideas  reached  England  and  of  those  whom  they 
influenced.  He  writes  with  care  and  candour,  claiming  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little,  and  assembling  much  valuable  information 
from  the  by-paths  as  well  as  the  highways  of  his  subject.  The 
book  ends  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  views  of  Locke  and 
Newton,  and  with  some  rather  tantalising  suggestions  as  to  why 
Socinianism  spread  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  Dissenting 
academies  and  congregations  rather  than  in  the  Church  of 
England,  of  which  so  many  of  its  earlier  protagonists  were 
members.  We  hope  that  the  author  will  continue  his  studies 
on  into  the  “  Age  of  Reason.” 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Socinianism  in  England  was  not 
so  much  a  sect  as  a  movement  or  an  ethos.  The  views  of  Faustus 
Socinus  and  his  successors  influenced  the  thinking  of  very  varied 
groups  and  individuals.  Baptists  have  a  special  interest  in  the 
subject  for,  though  Socinus  and  his  uncle  were  Italians  by  birth, 
Socinianism  as  a  movement  had  its  origin  mainly  within  certain 
Anabaptist  churches  in  Poland.  Anabaptista  indoctus  Socianus; 
Socinianus  autem  doctus  Anabaptista,  said  a  Dutch  Calvinist 
Professor  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century.  This  is  a  very 
inaccurate  and  misleading  characterization  of  the  varied  strains 
within  Anabaptism.  But  the  historical  links  between  the  two 
movements  are  many.  Hans  de  Ries,  the  Mennonite  leader  with 
whom  John  Smyth  corresponded,  was  already  in  touch  with 
Socinians  exiled  from  Poland.  From  the  beginning  the  English 
General  Baptists  shared  the  Socinian  rejection  of  the  main  tenets 
of  Calvinism.  Elias  Tookey,  Paul  Hobson  and  Matthew  Caflfyn 
find  mention  in  Dr.  McLachlan’s  pages,  as  does  Jeremy  Ives,  who, 
with  other  Baptists,  tried  to  secure  the  release  from  prison  in 
1655  of  John  Bidle,  “  the  father  of  English  Unitarianism.”  A 
detailed  study  of  the  older  General  Baptist  churches  would 
probably  show  contacts  additional  to  those  Dr.  McLachlan 
mentions,  and,  though  the  main  streams  of  Baptist  life  have 
recently  flowed  through  Particular  and  New  Connexional  channels. 
Baptist  historians  need  to  know  more  about  the  Old  Connexional 
churches  in  order  to  get  their  story  into  right  perspective. 

One  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  Dr.  McLkchlan’s  study 
deals  with  the  circulation  in  this  country  of  Socinian  books,  and 
a  list  is  given  of  private  and  public  libraries  containing  Socinian 
and  anti-Socinian  literature.  In  the  Angus  Library  of  Regent’s 
Park  College,  Dr.  McLachlan  might  have  found  works  by  Faustus 
Socinus,  V.  Smalcius,  J.  Schlichting,  John  Crell  and  John 
Knowles,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  Brevis  disquisitio  (1633),  the 
important  pamphlet  to  which  he  devotes  an  appendix. 

In  the  other  volume  before  us  a  veteran  scholar  ^thers 
together  some  nineteen  essays  and  addresses  prepared  during  the 
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past  thirty  years.  They  make  a  feast  of  good  things  for  those 
interested  in  Nonconformist  history.  Many  of  the  papers  deal 
with  Unitarianism  in  the  north  of  England  and  with  the  life  of 
the  Dissenting  Academies,  on  which  Dr.  McLachlan  is  our  fore¬ 
most  living  authority.  There  is  a  special  interest  in  the  chapter 
on  Methodist  Unitarians  and  the  beginnings  of  the  Co-operative 
Movement,  in  which  Professor  G.  D.  H.  Cole  is  corrected  and 
supplemented;  and  in  the  chapter  on  Daniel  Mace,  of  Newbury, 
a  pioneer  in  New  Testament  criticism.  But  for  many  the  most 
important  and  welcome  papers  will  be  the  two  devoted  to 
Alexander  Gordon  (1841-1931),  the  distinguished  biographer  and 
historian.  Gordon  represented  the  finest  flowering  of  Unitarian 
culture  and  character ;  in  the  authors  of  these  two  books  he  has 
worthy  successors. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Shorter  Oxford  Bible,  Abridged  and  edited  by  G.  W.  Briggs, 

G.  B.  Caird  and  N.  Micklem.  (Oxford  University  Press, 

7s.  6d.  School  edition,  6s.) 

In  this  Shorter  Bible,  intended  for  private  reading  and  for 
teaching  in  schools,  the  text  has  been  arranged  for  the  most  part 
chronologically,  to  present  “  the  record  of  a  Commimity  ”  and 
“  the  record  of  a  definite  faith.”  Passages  have  been  selected 
from  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions  and  from  modern 
renderings  (although  the  particular  source  is  never  specifically 
indicated)  with  extracts  from  the  Apocrypha.  The  selections 
keep  rigidly  to  a  plan  and  the  whole  work  leaves  a  satisfying 
general  impression.  The  arrangement  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
under  appropriate  headings  is  particularly  helpful. 

The  use  of  the  term  “  Old  Testament  Church  ”  will  be 
questioned  by  some  and  the  editors’  justification  for  its  use  will 
not  convince  everyone.  The  notes  included  at  each  new  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  plan  are  concise  and  arresting.  Those 
in  the  O.T.  section  look  forward  consistently  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  message  in  the  N.T. 

In  view  of  the  many  good  qualities  and  excellent  production 
of  this  Shorter  Bible  it  is  a  pity  that  its  use  has  not  been  made 
easier  by  the  inclusion  of  an  index  of  Scripture  passages. 
Teachers  will  find  the  suggested  syllabuses  helpful;  a  selective 
bibliography  would  have  enhanced  their  value.  The  maps  are 
unencumbered  by  detail  better  provided  elsewhere  and  include 
one  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  without  lines  indicating  Paul’s 
joumeyings — a  welcome  change.  A  second  map  of  Palestine 
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wotild  have  permitted  O.T.  and  N.T,  details  to  be  shown 
separately. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  this  book  by  the 
interested  teachers  in  one  county  secondary  school  suggests  that 
it  will  prove  to  be  all  that  the  editors  and  publishers  claim  for  it 
as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  complete  Bible  in  the  home  and  in 
school. 

H.  Gk)RDON  ReNSHAW. 


The  Illusion  of  Immortality,  by  Corliss  Lamont,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  John  Dewey.  Second  edition.  (Philosophical 
Library,  New  York,  $3.95.) 

The  blurb  of  this  American  book  is  peculiarly  cocksure : 
“  ‘  If  a  man  dies,  shall  he  live  again?  ’  This  book  gives  a  frank 
and  simple  answer  to  this  age-long  question,  presenting  in  clear 
and  scientific  terms  the  complete  case  against  the  idea  of 
immortality.”  Dr.  Lamont  is  a  confirmed  scientific  humanist  who 
argues  that  belief  in  immortality  is  an  illusion,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  harmful  one.  He  quotes  with  approval  George 
Santayana’s  saying  that  true  wisdom  “  consists  in  abandoning 
our  illusions  the  better  to  attain  our  ideals,”  and  the  ideal  for  him 
is,  in  this  case,  a  full,  free  life  in  this  world :  “  It  is  best  not 

only  to  disbelieve  in  immortality,  but  to  believe  in  mortality.”  The 
informed  scholarship  and  the  conscientious  argument  of  the 
author  serve  to  make  Christians  in  the  modem  world  realise  anew 
the  duty  which  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished  by  believers 
in  the  early  church — to  outlive,  out-die,  and  to  out-think  the 
pagans. 

D.  Eirwyn  Morgan. 


Atoms  of  Thought,  by  George  Santayana.  Selected  and  edited 
by  Isa  D.  Cardiff.  (Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  $5.00.) 
“  The  perfection  of  rottenness  ”  was  William  James’  des- 
scription  of  George  Santayana’s  thesis  for  his  doctorate,  and 
Protestants,  orthodox  and  heretical,  will  feel  it  difficult  to  give 
unqualified  approval  to  the  flamboyant  writings  of  the  Catholic 
free  thinker  whose  “  pithy  and  worthwhile  thoughts  are  presented 
in  sample  ”  form  in  this  volume.  There  is  something  grimly 
suggestive  in  the  title  of  the  anthology,  but  the  nature  of  the 
explosive  potentialities  of  the  Spanish-American’s  benig^ 
humanism  is  less  terrifying  than  those  of  “  hell-bombs.”  It  is 
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good  to  know  that  even  a  pagan  can  see  clearly  that  “  the  con¬ 
temporary  world  has  turned  its  back  on  the  attempt  and  even -on 
the  desire  to  live  reasonably.  The  two  great  wars  of  the  twentieth 
century  were  adventures  in  enthusiastic  imreason  ”  (p.  258). 
Christians,  who  will  find  so  much  to  exasperate  them  in  this 
typical  modern  humanist,  should  be  charitable,  remembering 
Dante’s  concession  to  virtuous  authors  who  were  without  faith 
in  Christ — a  place  in  Limbo,  the  first  circle  of  hell,  nearest  to 
the  sunlight.  The  editor’s  amusingly  simple  method  of  compila¬ 
tion  deserves  less  credit  than  the  philosopher’s  contribution  of 
“  ideas  on  almost  every  subject  of  general  interest  to  humanity.” 

D.  Eirwyn  Morgan. 


Religion  and  the  New  Paganism,  by  John  Pitts.  (Independent 

Press,  8s.  6d.) 

The  Christian  World  State,  by  A.  Wood.  (Independent  Press, 
7s.  6d.) 

The  first  of  these  books  is  an  essay  in  Moral  and  Political 
Science  from  the  Christian  standpoint.  In  1942  the  MS.  secured 
one  of  the  awards  which  the  Quebec  Grovemment  gives  annually 
for  significant  literary  contributions  by  residents  of  the  province. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  was  the  first  religious  book  by  a 
Protestant  to  be  thus  recognised.  Dr.  Pitts  shows  how  certain 
schools  of  psychological,  political  and  philosophical  thought  have 
contributed  to  the  contemporary  drift  from  religion  by  striking, 
in  particular,  at  the  Christian  doctrine  of  man.  The  discussion 
follows  lines  which  areJ  becoming  familiar,  but  it  is  a. successful 
piece  of  work.  What  the  author  describes  as  “  the  new 
psychology,”  “  the  new  politics,”  and  so  on,  are  fluently  and  faith¬ 
fully  expounded,  the  flaws  in  their  arguments  exposed,  and  the 
Christian  answer  given.  The  essay  rests  on  a  background  of 
wide  reading  that  has  been  well  digested.  The  Christian  World 
State  reveals  a  similar  concern  with  things  as  they  are,  but  its 
theme  is  not  so  much  the  drift  from  religion  as  the  ultimate  goal 
to  which  Christianity  is  marching.  On  examination  it  appears 
that  “  the  Christian  World  State  ”  is  simply  another  title  for  the 
New  Testament  “  Kingdom  of  God  ”  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  any  originality  in  this  veiy  sincere  book  lies  in  a  few  such 
phrases  which  the  author  has  coined.  He  expresses  many  worthy 
sentiments,  but  the  handling  of  the  New  Testament  evidence  is 
one-sided  and  unsatisfying — not  least  in  the  argument  for  equating 
the  author’s  conception  with  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  (Christ’s 
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teaching.  Some  of  his  points  are  legitimate,  others  more  question¬ 
able.  He  is  a  warm  friend  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
but  is  surely  mistaken  in  speaking  (p.  134)  of  “  such  a  united 
Church  as  the  one  constituted  at  Amsterdam.” 

’  G.  W,  Rusling. 


The  Bible  from  Within,  A.  G.  Hebert.  (Oxford  University 

Press,  8s.  6d.) 

This  excellent  little  book,  written  primarily  for  sixth  forms 
in  schools  and  students  setting  out  on  divinity  courses,  will  be 
welcotned  by  ministers  as  well.  Setting  the  books  of  the  Bible 
against  their  original  historical  background.  Father  Hebert  shows 
what  the  sacred  writers  had  to  say  to  their  own  day,  and  what 
God  is  saying  to  us  through  them  today.  The  result  is  a  wealth 
of  Biblical  history  and  theology  enclosed  within  a  comparatively 
slender  volume  and  presented  with  a  refreshing  sense  of  relevance. 

One  of  the  book’s  great  values  is  that  it  emphasises  the  unity 
of  the  Bible;  what  is  begun'  in  the  Old  Testament  is  continued 
and  fulfilled  in  the  New.  This  is  particularly  well  illustrated  in 
chapters  eight  and  eleven,  dealing  with  the  Messianic  hope  and 
its  fulfilment  in  Christ.  Thus  the  Bible  is  presented  as  the  Book 
of  the  Church,  and  we  are  made  to  see  the  rich  treasury 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  the  New  Israel  has  inherited. 
Particularly  helpful  in  this  respect  is  the  closing  chapter  on  the 
Christian .  use  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  book  is  attractively  printed,  and  each  chapter  has  a 
small  but  helpful  bibliography. 

Irwin  J.  Barnes. 


Venture  in  Faith  :  The  story  of  the  West  Ham  Central  Mission, 
by  Paul  Rowntree  Qifford.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  6s.) 

A  modem  Baptist  epic  is  here  simply  but  worthily  told. 
Few  who  begin  this  book  will  put  it  down  till  they  have  read  it 
to  the  end.  In  1897  Robert  Rowntree  Clifford  left  Regent’s 
Park  College  and  settled  at  the  Barking  Road  Tabernacle,  a 
church  with  a  debt  of  nearly  £1,000  and  an  unfortunate  reputation 
for  internal  disputes.  When  forty-six  years  later,  in  the  midst 
of  the  war,  he  died,  he  was  still  in  pastoral  charge,  though  he 
had  passed  his  seventy-sixth  birthday.  In  the  intervening  years 
a  great  work  had  been  built  up  with  wide  ramification  through¬ 
out  the  borough  and  far  beyond.  Imposing  buildings  had  b^n 
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erected,  and  the  name  of  the  West  Ham  Central  Mission  was 
known  throughout  Britain  and  the  Dominions.  Rowntree 
Clifford’s  elder  son,  with  whom  the  leadership  of  the  varied 
activities  now  rests,  has  rightly  called  his  story  Venture  in  Faith. 
It  has  also  been  a  venture  in  imagination  and  sympathy,  qualities 
that  have  found  their  most  vivid  and  effective  personification  in 
Mrs.  Clifford;  and  a  venture  in  persistence  and  loyalty, 
characteristics  shown  par  excellence  by  Miss  Clifford  and  the 
late  W.  S.  Lord.  But  this  is  more  than  the  record  of  achieve¬ 
ments  of  a  remarkable  family  and  the  friends  they  have  so 
successfully  gathered  about  them.  It  is  a  footnote  of  the  social 
history  of  the  period  and  an  important  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
Baptist  denomination.  The  last  chapter  with  the  title 
“  Widening  Horizons  ”  and  its  brief  account  of  the  acquiring 
of  Greenwoods,  shows  that  it  can  and  should  be  more  than  an 
episode  in  our  Baptist  story  and  that  what  has  already  been 
achieved  may  be  but'  the  prologue  to  new  experiments  in 
evangelism  and  social  service.  Many  have  forgotten  the  story 
of  West  Ham  as  it  was;  many  more  have  never  heard  it. 
This  book  should  once  more  focus  the  minds  of  Baptists — and 
many  others — on  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  work.  The 
author  makes  no  direct  appeal  for  aid,  but  his  pages  should  be 
regarded  not  only  as  a  valuable  piece  of  history,  but  as  a  challenge 
and  a  summons  to  new  ventures  in  which  many  outside  West 
Ham  may  have  a  share. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Lighted  Path,  by  H.  L.  Hemmens.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press, 
3s.  6d.) 

Harrow  has  not  only  a  famous  school  but  also,  in  the  midst 
of  it  large  and  growing  population,  a  live  Baptist  community. 
In  this  informative  and  interesting  little  book  the  skilled  pen 
of  the  editor  of  the  Carey  Kingsgate  Press  outlines  the  story 
of  Baptist  origins  and  witness  in  that  area  with  special  reference 
to  the  South  Harrow  Baptist  Church  which  this  year  celebrates 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  an  independent  church.  A  famous 
and  popular  author  startled  the  reading  public  by  writing  his 
autobiography  when  he  was  only  thirty-five;  South  Harrow 
Baptists  have  beaten  him  by  ten  years.  As  Rev.  J.  C.  Rendall 
states  in  the  foreword,  the  narrative  is  “  written  in  words  and  in 
a  style  that  everybody  can  understand  and  enjoy.” 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


Editorial  Notes. 

During  the  commonwealth  Congress  a  conference  on 
Baptist  history  was  held  in  the  Lounge  at  Bloomsbury 
Central  Church,  on  Tuesday,  5th  June,  delegates  being  generously 
entertained  to  tea  beforehand  by  Mr.  S^mour  J.  Price,  who 
presided  over  the  meeting.  There  was  an  excellent  attendance 
and  a  special  welcome  was  extended  by  the  chairman  to  the 
numerous  overseas  representatives  present. 

Rev.  N.  R.  Wood,  of  New  Zealand,  was  the  opening  speaker. 
To  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  history  of  our  churches — ^which 
was  part  of  the  story  of  God’s  redeeming  purpose — was,  he  said, 
a  duty  we  owed  to  Him  and  an  obligation  we  should  discharge 
to  our  forefathers  and  to  our  sons  and  daughter  in  the  faidi. 
Dr.  W.  C.  Smalley,  of  Western  Canada,  then  gave  a  witty  and 
informative  account  of  what  was  being  done  by  the  Canadian 
Baptist  Federation  to  preserve  records,  gather  together  in  a  central 
place  all  available  data  and  to  encourage  research.  He  was 
followed  W  Rev.  Graham  W.  Hughes  (Secretary,  Baptist 
Historical  Society)  who  stressed  the  ne^  for  closer  co-operation 
in  studying  and  recording  Baptist  history,  suggested  the  founding 
by  Commonwealth  Baptists  of  a  historical  bursary  or  scholarship, 
voiced  the  hope  that  a  history  of  Baptists  in  the  Commonwealdi 
would  be  written,  indicated  the  need  for  a  clearing-house  for 
information  and  suggested  the  forming  of  a  Commonwealth 
Baptist  Historical  Swiety  with  the  existing  Baptist  Quarterly  as 
the  medium  for  recording  new  information. 

There  followed  an  interesting  and  valuable  discussion  during 
which  numerous  suggestions  were  advanced  by  representatives 
of  the  various  countries.  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne  emphasised  the 
urgency  of  preserving  minute-books,  diaries,  letters,  family  papers 
etc.,  called  for  a  greater  exchange  of  information  and  the 
development  of  contacts  and  drew  attention  to  the  important 
History  of  the  Baptists^  published  last  year  by  Dr.  Robert 
Torbet  of  Philadelphia.  He  urged  overseas  Baptists  to  send 
copies!  of  historical  publications  to  the  Baptist  Quarterly,^  the 
library  of  the  Historical  Society  here,*  the  Baptist  Union 
library,*  and  the  Angus  library  at  Regent’s  Park  College,  Oxford. 
One  member  inquir^  what  libraries  there  were  in  the  Dominicms, 

1  Reviewed  in  Baptist  Quarterly,  January,  1951,  pp.  44-46. 

2, 3, 4  All  c/o  Baptist  Church  House,  4,  Southampton  Row,  London, 
W.C.l. 
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and  the  editor  of  this  journal  will  be  pleased  to  print  the 
information  in  these  pages  if  overseas  readers  will  be  good 
enough  to  send  it  to  him.  At  the  close,  Mr.  Price  was  warmly 
thanked  for  his  hospitality,  and  an  enjoyable,  enlightening  and 
stimulating  meeting  was  reluctantly  concluded. 

*  *  *  *  iti 

With  deep  regret  we  record  the  death  on  the  20th  May, 
of  one  of  the  Historical  Society’s  vice-presidents.  Rev.  Arthur 
S.  Langley.  Bom  at  Manchester,  the  son  of  a  superintendent 
of  the  City  Mission  there,  Mr.  Langley  entered:  the  Manchester 
Baptist  College  in  1893  and,  with  the  exception  of  five  years  at 
Louth,  spent  the  whole  of  his  long  ministry  in  Staffordshire. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  West  Midland  Association  from  1941  to 
1945,  and  of  the  West  Midland  Federation  of  Free  Church 
Federal  Councils  from  1940.  Mr.  Langley  served  on  innumerable 
committees,  was  deeply  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  the 
Liberation  Society,  the  Baptist  Union  and  the  B.M.S.,  and  had 
such  an  affection  for  his  college  that  only  once!  in  fifty  years 
was  he  absent  from  its  annual  reunion.  Among  the  chief  of  his 
varied  interests  was  the  history  of  his  own  denomination.  One 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Historical  Society,  he  claimed  to  be 
the  possessor  of  one  of  the  best  private  libraries  of  Baptist 
literature  in  the  country  and,  having  published  a  book  on  the 
Baptists  of  Birmingham,  he  had  also  gathered  material  with  a 
view  to  issuing  a  volume  on  Lincolnshire  Baptists.  His  death 
brought  to  a  close  a  life  of  faithful  Christian  discipleship  and 
devoted  and  valuable  service  to  noble  causes. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

Few  cities  in  England  have  such  eminent  Free  Church 
associations  as  Norwich.  Robert  Browne,  John  Robinson, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  J.  J.  Gurney,  James  Mursell  Phillippo  are  among 
the  distinguish^  names  which  spring  immediately  to  mind  in 
connection  with  the  city,  while  Baptists  do  not  need  reminding 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  its  famous  ministries  and  the  no  less 
notable  families  which  that  great  church  has  nurtured.  As  part 
of  the  celebrations  there  during  this  Festival  year  the  Norwich 
Free  Church  Federal  Council  arranged  an  exhibition  to  illustrate 
the  contribution  of  the  city  to  the  history  of  the  Free  Churches 
and  the  influence  of  Nonconformity  in  the  life  of  Norwich. 
According  to  the  catalogue  many  treasures  were  on  view.  These 
included  many  of  particular  interest  to  Baptists,  such  as  Thcwnas 
Grantham’s  The  Prisoner  against  the  Prelate  (1662),  an  early 
“  Church  Book,”  Commimion  cups  and  a  copy  of  the  articles 
of  a  sick-benefit  society  from  St.  Mary’s,  a  seventeenth-century 
Communion  table  from  Silver  Road,  a  copy  of  the  Stalham 
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church’s  ancient  Covenant,  copies  of  Edward  Trivett’s  hyninbocJc 
and  that  of  John  Ash  and  Caleb  Evans,  a  letter  fr«n  Andrew 
Fuller  to  Joseph  Kinghom  and  a  Bengali  translation  of  a  booklet 
on  church  membership  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Laws.  The  organisers 
of  the  exhibition  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  enterprise  and 
it  would  be  good  to  know  that  similar  events  have  been  arranged 
in  other  places. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Congregationalists  will  not  be  alone  in  commemorating  the 
200th  anniversary,  on  26th  October,  of  the  death  of  Philip 
Doddridge.  To  most  people  Doddridge  is  known  as  a  hymn-writer 
but  his  claim  to  grateful  remembrance  rests  on  a  wider  basis  for 
he  wrote  books  which  have  enriched  private  devotion,  presided 
over  a  famous  Academy  which  educated  such  men  as  Caleb  Evans, 
Andrew  Kippis,  Caleb  Ashworth,  Samuel  Clark  and  others, 
fought  for  freedom  and,  in  his  own  character,  manifested  gifts 
and  graces  which  won  the  confidence  and  affection  of  those  who 
knew  him.  “  It  is  not  too  much  to  sav,”  Professor  Victor  Murray 
has  written,  “  that  the  history  of  Nonconformity  iii  the  middle 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  history  of  Doddridge  and 
his  influence.”  To  the  studies  of  Doddridge  and  his  career  which 
have  appeared  in  the  past  have  been  added  recently  a  volume 
edited  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Nuttall  and  the  re-issue  of  a  masterly  sketch 
of  the  great  man  by  Alexander  Gordon.  Baptists  will  unite  with 
their  Congr^ationalist  brethren  in  doing  honour  to  the  memory 
of  one  who  although  he  died  two  centuries  ago,  left  an  inspiration 
and  influence  which  abide  to  this  day. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  this  issue  we  include,  from  the  pen  of  Principal  Cawley 
of  Spurgeon’s  Collie,  an  outline  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
late  Dr.  Percy  W.  Evans.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Principal  for 
his  careful  record  of  tihe  many  Iwdies  with  which  his  pre¬ 
decessor  was  connected,  illustrating  as  it  does  the  manifold 
services  rendered  by  this  shrewd,  far-seeing,  modest  and 
courageous  son  of  Wales  to  lihe  Free  Churches  of  this  country. 
To  the  life  of  his  own  denomination  Dr.  Evans  made  a  notable 
contribution,  the  influence  of  which  will  l<Hig  remain. 


Percy  William  Evans. 

PERCY  WILLIAM  EVANS  was  bom  at  Hereford  on 
March  5th,  1882,  and  died  on  March  23rd,  1951.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Hereford  Blue  Coat  School. 
His  later  Arts  work  was  done  at  Birkbeck  College,  London. 
Spurgeon’s  College  accepted  him  as  a  student  and  there  he  did  his 
Divinity  work  from  1907  to  1911.  He  took  his  B.A.  in  the 
University  of  London,  and  later  his  B.D.,  with  Honours  in 
Hellenistic  Greek.  His  pastorates  were :  Sutton  Coldfield,  1911- 
1915;  Horley,  1916-1921;  and  Tonbridge,  1920-1925. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Tonbridge  Church,  he  accepted  the 
call  to  be  a  Tutor  in  Spurgeon’s  College  in  1922.  On  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  A.  McCaig  in  1925,  he  was  appointed  Principal 
and  continued  in  that  important  office  to  1950.  His  successor 
was  his  former  fellow-student  and  colleague.  Dr.  F.  Cawley. 
Especially  in  the  second  half  of  his  principalship.  Dr.  Evans  was 
called  upon  to  serve  as  chairman  of  many  important  ccwnmittees, 
both  Baptist  and  Free  Church  but,  important  as  all  these  were, 
his  major  contribution  lay  in  the  theological  education  of  his 
students.  For  twenty-five  years  these  came  under  his  academic 
and  formative  influence,  and  many  of  them  will  bear  his  mark 
to  the  end  of  their  days.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  his  persistent 
work  was  done  with  his  men ;  his  occasional  service  with  and 
for  others. 

In  his  first  year  as  Principal,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
For  the  first  two  years  he  was  a  silent  member,  serving,  as  it 
were,  as  an  apprentice  in  marking  procedure,  and  learning  frcwn 
his  seniors  (many  of  them  very  grave !)  how  the  business  of  the 
Council  of  the  Union  should  be  carri^  through.  That  quality 
of  patience  and  humble  willingness  to  learn  from  those  qualified 
to  teach  served  him  in  good  stead  when  later  on  he  himself  was 
called  into  deliberation  and  decision.  On  such  occasions,  not 
a  few  of  which  bore  weightedly  on  the  future  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  our  land,  he  revealed  a  sureness  of  touch  and  wide 
competency  that  earned  for  him  the  reputation  that  he  could 
be  trusted,  especially  on  debateable  issues  that  called  for  leader- 
•  ship  in  no  small  measure. 

In  1934,  the  Centenary  year  of  the  birth  of  Charles  Haddon 
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Spurgeon,  the  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the 
Etegree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  (honoris  causa),  at  once  a  tribute 
to  the  great  founder  of  the  College  and  to  his  own  scholarship 
and  position  in  the  Baptist  communion. 

Dr.  Evans’  election  as  President  of  the  Baptist  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1940  was  an  additional  evidence, 
within  his  own  communion,  of  the  growing  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held.  It  was  a  notable  year  of  service,  and  through  the 
assistance  of  his  colleagues  on  the  Faculty  of  the  Collie  his 
services  were  acclaimed  throughout  the  Union. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council, 
as  a  representative  of  the  Baptist  Union,  on  its  re-formation  in 
1941,  a  fusion  of  the  old  National  Free  Church  Council  and  the 
Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Churches.  He  served  on  its  Finance, 
Administration  and  General  Purposes  Committees,  and  on  many 
other  special  committees  set  up  for  various  purposes.  He  was 
elected  Moderator  in  1948.  In  that  same  year  he  was  elected 
Senator  of  the  University  of  London,  his  own  University. 

When  the  Conference  of  Baptist  Principals  was  initiated 
in  1943,  he  was  made  its  first  chairman  and  remained  a  regular 
and  enthusiastic  member.  He  became  chairman  of  its  sub¬ 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  draft  of  “  A  Statement  on 
the  Lord’s  Supper.”  That  same  Conference  made  him  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Whitl^  Lectureship  Committee  in  1949,  and  he 
would  have  been  the  second  Lecturer  in  1952  but  for  his  death. 

The  Baptist  Union  Cotmcil  elected  him  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  for  Non-Collegiate  Candidates  for  the 
Ministry.  He  represented  the  Council  on  the  Inter-denomina¬ 
tional  Committee  of  Christian  Churches  from  the  early  days  of 
the  Second  World  War,  a  Committee  that  dealt  with  all 
questions  relating  to  Free  Church  Service  candidates,  govern¬ 
ment  grants,  and  other  issues.  In  1948  he  was  made  chairman 
of  the  Home  Work  Fund  Grants  Executive  Committee.  On  the 
Carey-Kingsgate  Press-Board  and  Editorial  Committee,  he  gave 
most  useful  service.  In  addition,  he  rendered  yeoman  service 
in  the  talks  carried  on  with  the  representatives  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  our  land,  exploring  the  question  as  to  the  amalgama¬ 
tion  or  closer  co-operation  of  the  two  communions.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Union  Joint  Advisory  Committee  for 
ministerial  and  lay-training.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Psalms 
and  Hymns  Trust  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  (Tiarles  Brown. 
Along  with  Dr.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  he  was  appointed  as  a  Trustee 
of  the  Baptist  Seminary  at  Rusdilikon,  Zurich. 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  service  Dr.  Evans 
rendered  in  collaboration  with  other  Free  Church  leaders  in  the 
Conversations  on  the  famou^C^bridgfe  sermon  of  the  Archbishop 
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of  Canterbury.  The  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union  appointed  him, 
along  with  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne,  to  serve  as  member  of  a  group 
sent  by  the  Free  Church  Federal  Council  on  an  exploratory  visit 
to  Lambeth  to  meet  the  Archbishop  inf  January,  1947.  As  a 
result  of  the  report  submitted  by  them  to  the  Baptist  Union 
Council,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Council  share  in  Conversations 
between  the  Anglican  and  Free  Churches,  and  to  this  end  Dr. 
Evans  and  the  Revs.  E.  A.  Payne  and  Ingli  James  were  appointed 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Council.  Meetings  began  in  the 
following  May  and  continued  at  intervals  until  September,  1950. 
It  was  the  first  time  Dr.  Evans  had  shared  in  discussions  of  this 
nature,  but  he  had  become  widely  known  as  the  Principal  of 
Spurgeon’s  College  and  Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  Federal 
Council.  Along  with  Principals  Flew  and  Micklem,  he  stood 
out  as  one  of  Sie  Free  Church  leaders.  A  speech  he  madte  in 
Sieptember,  1949,  will  remain  in  the  memory  of  all  who  shared 
in  these  Conversations.  It  showed  how  deeply  he  had  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  many  of  the  things  said  from  the  Anglican  side. 

Whenever  later  on  he  was  called  to  speak  on  the  Report, 
dther  in  private  or  public,  he  made  it  clear  that  he  felt  it  deserved 
and  required  the  most  careful  and  sympathetic  consideration. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
Baptists  in  the  main  would  or  could  go  very,  far  along  the  lines 
set  out  in  the  Report.  Nevertheless,  the  Conversations 
imdoubtedly  gave  him  a  new  anji  wider  understanding,  perhaps 
a  deeper  appreciation,  of  Anglicanism  and  Anglicans,  especially 
of  the  High  Church  Movement.  The  late  Bishop  Loyd  of  St. 
Albans,  for  instance,  impressed  him  deeply.  Nor  was  the 
impression  only  on  his  side.  The  Bishop  of  Derb^_  (Rt.  Rev. 
A.  E.  Rawlinson)  in  a  memorial  tribute  in  the  British  Weekly 
of  August,  12,  1951,  wrote  thus :  “  His  Anglican  colleagues 

in  the  joint  conferences  which  led  up  to  the  Report  had  learned 
not  only  to  respect  his  learning  but  to  hold  the  man  in  deep 
personal  affection.  On  the  occasion  of  their  final  meeting  at 
Oxford,  Dr.  Evans  gave  on  the  last  evening,  in  the  Latin 
Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  at  Christ  Church,  a  devotional  address 
(Jesus  arrested  in  the  Garden)  which  those  who  were  privileged 
tq  hear  it  will  long  remember.  The  Church  on  earth  is  the 
poorer  for  the  loss  of  a  deeply  spiritual  teacher.”. 

In  Amsterdam,  1948,  he  was  associated  with  three  other 
Baptist  Union  Council  representatives  at  the  first  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  others  being  Rev.  M.  E. 
Aubrey,  Mr.  C.  T.  Le  Quesne  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Payne.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  section  on  “  The  Universal  Church  in  Godls 
Design.”  He  also  assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  memor¬ 
able  Communion  Service  on  Sunday,  August  29th,  in  the  Nieuwe 
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Kirk.  Among  the  others  there  who  took  part  were  Dr.  Marc 
Bonner  of  France,  the  Rev.  Benson  Perkins  (then  President 
of  the  Methodist  Conference),  Dr.  Hutchinson  Cockbum  of 
Scotland,  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  Federation,  and 
a  minister  from  Indonesia. 

In  August,  1950,  he  attended  at  Cambridge  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commissiori  on  the  Church,  set  up  under  the  aegis  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  There  he  played  an  important  part 
in  the  drafting  of  its  Report.  He  was  also  one  of  the  signatories 
to  a  Report  bearing  the  title  “  The  Catholicity  of  Protestantism  ” 
present^  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  a  group  of  Free 
Churchmen. 

Mention  should  be  made  that  Dr.  Evans  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  special  sub-committee  set  up  by  the  Baptist 
Union  Coxmcil  to  find  a  worthy  successor  to  Dr.  M.  E.  Aubrey, 
due  for  retirement,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union  df 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  That  Committee  came  to  the  finding 
that  the  Rev,  E.  A.  Pa^e  was  the  man  for  the  post.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  Dr.  Evans’  sense  of  his  worth,  plus  his  own 
friendship  with  him,  coupled  with  the  conversations  they  had 
together,  were  decisive  in  enabling  Dr.  Payne  to  see  and  feel 
that  the  call  was  of  such  a  nature  that  he  dare  not  put  it  to  one 
side.  It  was  a  position  of  such  grave  responsibility  that  naturally 
he  shrank  from  it,  but  the  influence  of  Dr.  Evans  was  of  potent 
help  to  him  in  the  hour  when  he  had  to  decide  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Dr.  Evans  was  requested  by  the  Baptist  Advance  Committee 
to  get  together  his  own  team  for  the  proposed  Theological  Group. 
This  Group  has  hardly  yet  got  well  launched,  but  his  appointment 
as  Chairman  was  an  indication  of  the  trust  reposed  in  his  sanity 
and  judgment  by  men  of  differing  theological  positions. 

The  Memorial  Service  was  held  on  Friday,  April  6th,  1951, 
when  Bloomsbury  Central  Church  was  filled  with  hundr^s  of 
friends  who  sensed  in  his  suddeni  passing  a  grave  and  personal 
loss.  Dr.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  as  Secretary  and  President  of  the  Baptist 
Union  spoke  for  the  whole  Baptist  Communion  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  as  well  as  for  many  friends  overseas:  the  Rev. 
H.  Tebbit,  Chairman  of  Spurgeon’s  Collie  Coundl,  gave  the 
tribute  of  the  Council ;  Dr.  F.  Cawley,  fellow-student,  colleague 
and  successor  in  the  Principalship,  expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
College  as  a  whole,  whether  resident  or  in  the  Ministry;  and 
the  closing  tribute  was  made  by  the  ex-Moderator  of  ffie  Free 
Church  Federal  Council,  the  Rev.  F.  Ballard,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Free  Qiurches.  In  the  Resolution,  passed  upstanding  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union  held  at  the  Baptist  Church 
House  on  Thursday,  26th  April,  1951,  all  present  endorsed  in 
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silent  constrained  feeling  the  sense  that  in  Dr.  Evans’  passing  the 
Qiurch  of  Christ,  in  our  own  communion  at  least,  had  suffered 
no  graver  loss  in  this  our  day.  The  whole  Council,  typical  of 
many  other  members  of  our  Baptist  Churches,  paid  its  tribute 
to  one  whose  memory  will  not  fade  so  long  as  those  present 
remain  alive.  His  wide  and  competent  work  is  his  own  appraisal. 

Frederick  Cawley. 


The  Old  Meeting,  Bltmham,  by  H.  G.  Tibbutt.  (Published  by 
the  Old  Meeting,  Blunham.) 

Hinton  Baptist  Chtvrch,  Chesham:  250  Years  of  Baptist  Witness, 
by  A.  E.  Webb  and  A.  H.  J.  Baines  (price  Is.) 

Mr.  Tibbutt  has  followed  up  his  tercentenary  volume  on 
Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford,  with  a  pamphlet  on  the  Church  at 
Blunham.  Four  Blunham  “  conventiclers  ”  were  in  the  county 
gaol  with  Bunyan  in  1665.  Until  1724  Blunham  Nonconformists 
were  in  membership  with  the  Bedford  Church.  In  that  year  a 
separate  cause  was  established  and  in  1751  the  present  building 
was  erected.  The  ministries  of  Thomas  Craner  and  Martin 
Mayle  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  William  Abbott  in  the 
nineteenth  century  gave  stability  and  strength  to  the  cause  and  in 
spite  of  fluctuating  fortunes  a  faithful  witness  is  still  being 
maintained. 

In  the  seventeenth  centuiy  Baptist  witness  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire  was  subject  to  the  tension  between  Arminians  and  Calvinists. 
Those  in  Chesham  who  were  Calvinists  were  at  first  members 
of  a  church  which  included  some  in  Kernel  Hempstead  and 
Watford  and  which  had  Samuel  Ewer  as  minister.  From  1752 
to  1811  the  Chesham  Church,  by  then  independent,  was  ministered 
to  first  by  Samuel  Sleap,  then  by  his  nephew,  James.  In  1840, 
under  William  Payne,  its  membership  numbered  289.  New 
buildings  were  erected  in  1897  and  the  name  was  changed  from 
“  Lower  Baptist  ”  to  “  Hinton  ”.  to  commemorate  connection  with 
a  notable  Baptist  family.  Under  the  present  minister,  the  Rev. 
J.  Saunders,  a  vigorous  witness  is  being  given. 

Both  these  pamphlets  contain  information  of  value  to  those 
with  an  interest  in  our  history.  Their  usefulness  would  have 
been  greater  had  they  contained  a  list  of  the  ministers,  with  dates, 
and  also  a  clear  indication  as  to  where  copies  can  be  obtained. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


The  Union  Church  at  Launceston, 
Cornwall. 

II.  THE  CHURCH  TAKES  ROOT. 

IN  1777  Sir  William  Trelawney  gave  an  address  in  Launceston 
and  a  certain  William  Derry  was  seriously  impressed.  Yet 
not  in  him  alone  was  God’s  Spirit  at  work.  The  preface  to  the 
Congr^ational  Church  Book,  dated  June  6th,  1790,  begins : — 
“  The  Cause  of  Religion  in  this  Town  and  Neighbourhood 
in  the  dissenting  line  had  declined  and  ceased  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  previous  to  the  year  1775.  About  this  period 
it  pleased  frod  to  bless  a  Mr.  John  Saltren  of  the  Town  with  a 
Religious  Concern;  very  soon  did  he  meet  with  a  pious  friend 
in  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Newport,  when  they  met  together 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  Social  prayer  and  religious 
conversation.  In  a  short  space  of  time  after  this,  a  few  others, 
being  also  under  God'  wrought  upon  by  means  of  the  Spiritual 
instruction  received  by  means  of  the  persons  mentioned,  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  religious  society,  and  appointed  stated 
times  for  their  devotions.”  So  it  was  that  the  little  group 
grew ;  "  other  peaceable  people  who  desired  it  were  permitted 
to  be  present.”  Then  “  Mr.  Saltren  began  to  exercise  his  talents 
more  publicly  and  openly,  by  preaching  the  Word  of  God  to  all 
who  chose  to  attend.  Hearers  at  this  time  began  to  increase  in 
number.”  So  a  larger  kitchen  had  to  be  used  to  accommodate 
them,  and  soon  after,  they  had  to  move  ^ain  to  “  the  Great 
House,  situate  at  the  foot  of  St.  Thomas  Hill.” 

John  Saltren  left  to  “  serve  a  bigger  cause  elsewhere,”  but 
his  brother  William  succeeded  him.  In  1788  the  old  meeting¬ 
house  at  Castle  Street  was  purchased  and  “  was  entirely  refitt^, 
or  rather  rebuilt,  as  it  had  been  planned  out  for  a  dwelling 
house.  .  .  .  The  expense  of  reconverting  it,  including  the 
purchase  money,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £380.  This  House 
was  opened  for  religious  worship  on  Thursday  18th  day  of 
September,  1788.” 
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THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

At  this  period  we  find  for  the  first  time  precise  information 
about  Baptists  in  Launceston.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cottage 
meeting  at  Newport,  from  which  the  Independent  Church  had 
grown,  had  contained  a  minority  of  Baptists.  They  now  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  form  their  own  separate 
church.  They  were  never  numerous,  and  events  proved  that  the 
town  was  too  small  and  Methodism  was  to  become  too  strong 
to  allow  both  the  Baptist  and  Independent  churches  to  thrive 
Yet,  although  overshadowed  by  the  sturdy  growth  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  church,  for  twenty-one  years  a  small  Baptist  Church  met 
r^ularly  for  worship,  a  church  which  is  not  without  its  cl^m  to 
fame.  Its  story  can  be  partially  reconstructed  from  its  minute 
book,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Baptist 
Association.  v 

The  leading  figure  of  the  church  was  Thomas  Eyre,  in  whose 
hand  the  entire  minute  book  seems  to  have  been  written.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  wool,  skin,  and  combing  trades,  and  was  of 
sufficient  local  prominence  to  be  one  of  eleven  local  householders 
who  in  January  1832  were  active  in  seeking  reform  in  local 
Parliamentary  representation.  His  brother,  John  Eyre,  became 
an  Anglican  priest  after  graduating  at  Oxford,  and  then  joined  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Connexion.  Robbins  states  that  John 
Eyre  was  at  first  associated  with  William  Saltren ;  ^  his  influence 
within  the  Baptist  Church  is  evident  from  the  careful  formulation 
of  their  confession  of  faith,  set  out  in  twenty-seven  numbered 
paragraphs  which  faithfully  reflect  contemporary  Calvinism. 

Eleven  signatories — eight  men  and  three  women,  appear 
beneath  the  “  Solemn  Agreement  entered  into  by  all  who  join 
this  Church  ccwnmonly  called  Baptists.”  On  Thursday,  March 
24th,  1791,  they  had  opened  their  meeting-house  in  Southgate 
Street.  Alteration  to  the  premises  had  cost  nearly  £49;  there 
is  no  record  that  Thomas  Eyre  was  ever  repaid  this  sum.  Then 
on  the  next  day,  Friday,  at  8  p.m.  six  of  the  men  were  “  put 
into  a  proper  Church  State  by  the  Revd.  Hugh  Giles  and  gave 
each  other  the  Right  Hand  of  Fellowship.  The  following  Sunday 
three  more  members  were  received  on  their  behalf  by  Revd. 
Hugh  Giles,  who  administered  the  Lord’s  Supper.” 

So  the  Baptist  Church  in  Launceston  was  bom ;  a  small  yet 
sturdy  infant,  meeting  in  a  large  room  at  the  back  of  what  was 
then  “  Ching’s  Stores,”  for  which  their  accounts  show  they  paid 
£5  Ss.  Od.  a  year  rent,  having  a  twenty-one  year  lease  of  the 
room.  Their  accounts  also  ^ow  that  another  minister  was 
present  on  March  25th,  a  Revd.  J.  Wilkinson,  whose  expenses 

21  Robbins,  ibid,  272. 
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were  5s.  Od.,  compared  witii  7s.  6d.  for  Hugh  Giles.  Not  lacking 
in  zeal,  at  a  church  meeting  on  March  31st  they  “  agreed  to 
continue  it  every  Thursday  Month  at  Evening.  And  Stated 
Times  of  public  worship  by  Sabbath  Days — Eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning — Three  o’clock  afternoon — ^and  Six  o’clock  in  the 
Evening — and  that  all  meetings  be  ended  at  Nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening  and  not  later.”  Nor  was  there  lacking  evidence  of  God’s 
blessing,  for  next  month  a  member  was  added  by  baptism,  the 
service  being  conducted  by  Rev.  William  Smith,  when  in  addition 
a  man  from  Tavistock  was  baptised.  The  Church  Meeting  which 
had  authorised  the  baptism  had  also  made  Thomas  Eyre  their 
first,  and  only,  deacon  and  elder. 

At  the  close  of  April  the  Church  Meeting  passed  a  resolution 
concerning  another  of  its  members,  Jacob  Grigg ;  "...  we  also 
believe  that  he  is  possessed  of  spiritual  and  natural  gifts,  as  we 
have  frequently  heard  him  with  pleasure  and  profit  dispence  the 
Word  of  God  among  us  ...  .  We  therefore  call  him  to  preach 
the  Gospel  here  amongst  us,  or  whenever  a  door  may  be  opened 
in  Providence  for  that  purpose.  .  . 

In  May  1792  Isaiah  Birt  of  Plymouth  and  Robert  Redding 
of  Chacewater  visited  the  diurch.  Birt  baptised  Thomas  Eyre 
together  with  William  Lenn  (another  foundation  member)  and 
his  wife  “  who  desire  to  bless  God  for  what  they  experienced 
of  His  presence  in  that  holy  Institution.”  The  baptism  took 
place  in  the  Mill  stream  at  the  foot  of  Ridgegrove  Hill.  Later 
in  the  month  Richard  Lenn  was  baptised  by  Birt — ^but  at 
Plymouth.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  foundation  mem¬ 
bers  were  only  subsequently  baptised.) 

A  year  later,  in  May,  1793,  the  church  considered  Jacob 
Grigg’s  request  “  to  go  to  the  Academy  at  Bristol  for  a  Term 
of  one  year  for  Instruction,  and  then  to  return  for  to  reside 
among  us  again  in  preaching  the  Word  as  usual.”  To  this  he 
was  commended  through  the  agency  of  Isaiah  Birt.  Already  in 
January  of  this  year  Grigg  had  been  registered  as  the  teacher  of 
the  church.  But  at  Bristol  Grigg  found  his  horizons  widened,  and 
in  consequence  did  not  return  to  Launceston  but,  being  accepted 
by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  sailed  in  1795  for  Sierra 
Leonne.  The  church  never  recovered  from  the  loss  of  Grigg.” 
In  1796,  in  thdr  letter  to  the  Association,  which  met  that  year 
at  Exeter,  they  describe  themselves  as  “  remaining  obscure  from 
our  Brethren  and  Fathers  in  Christ.”  The  only  remaining  entry 
of  consequence  in  the  minutes  is  the  copy  of  the  letter  to  the 
Association  dated  1797.  After  a  florid  introduction  it  con¬ 
tinues  : —  “  And  we  beseech  you,  that  .  .  .  you  would  have  a 
kind  remembrance  of  us,  two  or  three  poor  members  of  Qirist 

”  Jacob  Grigg  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  next  article. 
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at  Launceston;  for  the  cause  of  Christ  is  veiy  low  with  us 
as  to  our  number,  and  we  are  almost  weary  of  waiting  the  Lord’s 
Coming  to  make  bare  his  Arm,  as  we  have  no  addition  to  cmr 
Little  Society,  and  are  at  a  distance  from  the  Ministers  of  Christ 
visiting  us :  Yet  we  bless  God  that  we  are  kept  together  in  the 
Love  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  we  frequently  find  His  presence 
with  us,  which  still  encourages  us  to  keep  open  the  doors  of  the 
Lord’s  House.  .  . 

So  the  handful  of  members  struggled  on.  In  1811  the 
church  was  still  listed  in  the  Baptist  Magasine,  but  next  year 
the  lease  at  South  Gate  ended,  and  after  this,  the  church  ceased 
to  exist  as  an  organised  body.  One  or  two  of  its  members 
ultimately  became  members  of  the  Independent  Church,  where 
undoubt ^ly  more  continued  to  worship.  Yet  without  a  building, 
and  without  regular  Baptist  fellowship,  a  few  remained  loyal  to 
their  Baptist  principles,  so  that  a  generation  later  another  diurch 
was  founded  with  greater  success. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  CHURCH. 

In  the  meantime  a  very  different  story  was  being  enacted 
at  Castle  Street,  where  the  Independent  Church  was  making  great 
progress.  After  the  Independent  Church  had  been  worshipping 
in  the  Castle  Street  meeting-house  for  a  little  less  than  two  years, 
they  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
and  a  set  of  rules,  which  was  adopted  and  signed  by  twenty- 
seven  foundation  members.  Three  days  later,  on  Wednesday, 
June  9th,  1790,  William  Saltren  was  ordained  to  the  Christian 
ministry,  with  representatives  present  from  Plymouth,  Bideford, 
Kingsbridge,  Appledore,  Bridport,  Honiton  and  London.  The 
service  b^an  at  10.30  a.m.  and  continued  until  2.30  p.m.  A 
service  the  same  evening  was  somewhat  shorter.  According  to 
a  manuscript  of  Robert  Pearce,  Junior,  in  the  Laimceston  Public 
Library,  the  chargel  to  the  minister  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Lavington,  of  Bideford.  On  the  first  day  of  the  next  month  two 
deacons  were  chosen,  jmd  three  new  members  admitted.  The 
following  Sunday  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  observed,  twenty-six 
people  teing  present,  and  the  collection  for  the  poor  amounted 
to  8s.  8d.  which  was  immediately  distributed  to  four  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  For  many  years  the  practice  continued  of  holding  a  Church 
Meeting  on  alternate  months,  and  always  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
celebrated  the  following  Sunday. 

During  the  five  years  of  William  Saltren’s  ministry  the 
membership  grew  from  twenty-seven  to  forty-two.  One  of  these 
members,  June  Hurden,  was  received  on  a  recommendation  from 
“  Revd.  Mr.  Birt,  minister  of  a  Baptist  Church  at  Plymouth 
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Dock.”  We  are  left  to  speculate  why  she  joined  the  Independent 
Church,  and  not  the  Baptist,  and  wonder  if  on  the  day  before 
this  meeting  approved  of  her  she  witnessed  the  local  teptismal 
service  which  Birt  conducted.  It  certainly  suggests  that  as  in 
the  previous  days  of  the  Newport  Meeting,  there  was  still 
tolerance  of  the  Baptist  position  among  the  Independents. 

Saltren  died  on  Saturday,  April  18th,  1795,  aged  forty,  and 
a  bachelor.  Soon  after,  three  more  deacons  were  chosen,  and  in 
August  it  was  resolved  “  to  engage  the  Revd.  lonas  Lewis,  late 
from  Wincanton,  Som.  until  Ladyday,  1796,  at  20/-  a  week.” 
When  this  probationary  period  was  ended  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  although  dissuaded  by  an 
anonymous  letter,  he  accepted  the  .call  when  it  was  unanimously 
repeated.  The  same  year  saw  the  first  missionary  interest,  and 
a  collection  in  June,  1796  raised  £14  for  this  purpose.  But 
Lewis’  pastorate  was  short.  The  Church  Book  has  been 
mutilated,  so  that  the  record  is  deficient,  but  soon  after  May, 
1798  Lewis  left  the  diurch.  Robbins  suggests  there  was  a 
personal  difficulty  with  the  congregation Although  the  church 
was  soon  to  prosper,  this  wasi  but  the  first  time  such  an  event 
was  to  take  place. 

The  turn  of  the  century  saw  the  banning  of  an  outstanding 
pastorate.  On  June  29th,  1800,  Ronald  Cope,  then  senior  student 
at  Hoxton  Academy  and  afterwards  a  Doctor  of  Law,  first 
preached  at  Launceston,  His  stay  was  prolonged'  for  two  months, 
then  for  a  year,  when  he  was  invited  to  the  pastorate  at  a  stipend 
of  £60  a  year.  This  invitation  he  accept^,  and  was  ordained 
on  October  21st,  1801,  remaining  at  Launceston  until  June  1820, 
when  he  left  “  to  fill  a  more  important  situation  in  the  church  of 
God  as  tutor  to  an  academy  in  Ireland.”  Cope  was  a  most  enter¬ 
prising  man,  a  keen  social  reformer,  and  active  in  seeking  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  (He  published  a  sermon  on  this 
theme  in  1807  that  he  had  preached  on  May  Day).  Due  to  his 
initiative  a  Sunday  School  was  founded  in  1800,  during  his  first 
probationary  year.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  county, 
although  at  Falmouth  such  work  had  begrm  earlier  still.  Within 
a  generation  the  Sunday  School  had  grown  to  a  Union  embracing 
seven  other  schools  in  neighbouring  country  areas.  The  church 
grew  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  erect  another  gallery  within  three 
years.  But  soon  after  the  work  was  completed,  on  Christmas 
Day — a  Sunday — while  the  church  was  at  worship  “a  storm  of 
wind  seized  the  roof  with  such  violence  as  to  damage  it  very 
considerably”  while  a  few  weeks  later  another  storm  blew  a 
chimney  stack  down,  causing  further  damage  so  that  “  a  great 
part  of  the  timber  work  was  broken  .  .  .  the  rains  that  followed 

“Robbins,  ibid,  283. 
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brought  down  a  cxwisiderable  portion  of  the  plaistering  and 
rendered  the  Meeting  almost  unfit  for  worship.  ‘  Our  God  is  in 
the  Heavens,  He  doeth  whatsoever  He  pleaseth  However,  a 
‘subcription  list  was  opened  which  attracted  some  sixty-six  donors 
from  all  local  parties  and  creeds.  Nearly  £100  was  raised,  which 
almost  paid  for  the  new  gallery,  as  well  as  the  roof. 

G>ntinued  growth  requir^  further  enlargement  in  1809 — 
costing  over  £300 — ^and  in  1815  another  gallery  was  erected, 
this  time  behind  the  pulpit.  When  Dr.  Cope  left  the  church  his 
stipend  had  been  increased  from  the  original  £60  a  year  to 
£150;  he  had  admitted  104  new  members  into  the  churchl,  in¬ 
cluding  two  members  of  the  Lenn  family,  two  of  the  Eyre  family, 
and  a  Grigg,  all  families  with  Baptist  connexions.  He  had  been 
headmaster  of  a  local  school  during  part  of  his  pastorate. 
Subsequently  he  ministered  at  Wakefield  and  Penryn,  where  he 
died  in  1856  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

The  following  year  Alexander  Good  b^an  a  new  pastorate, 
during  which  the  church  building  was  again  completely  repaired, 
its  last  major  alteration.  In  1824  Rev.  J.  Barfitt  succeeded  Good; 
nothing  is  disclosed  concerning  the  end  of  his  ministry.  Barfitt 
ministered  for  twelve  years,  during  which  time  the  system  of 
pew  rents  was  revised,  the  best  seats  costing  8s.  per  annum  (or 
£3  3s.  Od.  a  pew)  while  others  could  be  had  for  6s.  or  4s. 

John  Horsey,  of  Western  College,  almost  immediately 
followed  Barfitt  in  1836 — ^another  notable  ministry  which  con¬ 
tinued  for  thirty  years.  During  his  first  year’s  ministry  an 
interesting  minute  is  recorded  : — “  Persons  offering  satisfactory 
evidence  of  conversion  to  God  shall  be  considered  eligible  to 
all  privileges  of  Church  Communion,  notwithstanding  any 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  baptism  and  other  points 
now  expected.”  New  members  for  that  year  included  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pattison.  In  August,  1930,  Professor  Pattison  of  the  North- 
field  Bible  Institute  of  America,  on  a  visit  to  Latmceston,  stated 
that  his  grandfather  hdd  been  a  member  of  the  early  Southgate 
Baptist  Church  in  Launceston,  and  subsequently  moved  to 
London,  becoming  a  member  and  later  a  deacon  at  the  Blocxns- 
bury  ^ptist  Church.  Here  again  is  evidence  that  the 
Independent  Church  continued  to  accept  the  members  of  the 
defunct  Baptist  Church  into  its  fellowship  and  that  the  scanty 
records  of  the  Baptist  Church  do  not  show  the  complete  extent 
of  its  life.  Pattison  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  status  in 
the  town,  for  he  was  a  solicitor  who  became  the  first  president  of 
the  Mechanics  and  General  Institute,  founded  in  1847.“  Probably 
irt  1850,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Castle  Street  Church,  the 
village  chapel  at  Greystone  Bridge  was  opened.  This  was  later 
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adopted  by  the  Baptists  and  is  still  used  for  worship.  Although 
Horsey’s  ministry  was  of  such  duration,  all  was  not  well.  There 
is  no  entry  in  the  church  book  for  the  last  ten  years  of  it.  In 
1865  he  resigned,  but  then  withdrew  his  resignation.  After  the 
subsequent  discussion  in  a  Church  Meeting  which  was  far  from 
happy,  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation  split,  and  continued 
to  worship  in  the  Western  Subscription  Rooms,  (a  local  hall), 
until  after  the  end  of  Horsey’s  ministry.  He  resigned  the 
I)astorate  in  1866  “  after  passing  through  a  severe  trial  in  respect 
to  himself  and  the  Church.”  At  the  close  of  his  ministry  he  was 
able  to  persuade  the  church  to  abandon  the  old  Presbyterian 
custom  which  had  prevailed  vmtil  then  of  sitting  in  singing  and 
standing  in  prayer. 

T.  E.  M.  Edwards  began  a  short  pastorate  in  1867,  which 
he  resigned  for  health  reasons  two  years  later,  but  in  which  he 
had  ministered  to  the  reunited  church,  and  seen  the  membership 
grow  from  57  to  97,  a  growth  which  was  reflected  in  the  consider¬ 
ably  larger,  but  unrecorded,  number  of  “  seat-holders,”  and  the 
publication  of  the  first  Church  Manual  in  1868.  The  church  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  entertain  the  Association  for  their  two-day 
meetings  in  April  1869.  Also  during  this  pastorate  the  old  box 
pulpit  was  removed,  and  the  present  pulpit  installed,  while  the 
project  for  a  new  vestry  was  accepted. 

Thomas  Jackson,  B.A.,  from  New  College,  became  the  pastor 
in  1870,  and  at  his  ordination  the  Baptist  Minister  frcxn  the 
church  at  Lifton,  some  six  miles  from  Launceston,  was  present. 
This  Lifton  Church,  opened  in  1850,  partly  foster^  the  revived 
Baptist  Church  in  Launceston,  founded  in  1876.  Jackson’s 
pastorate  was  unhappy ;  after  two  years  he  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion  stating  he  felt  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  some  of  the 
members,  and  his  insecurity  was  made  worse  by  the  inadequate 
stipend  (£140  per  annum)  and  lack  of  a' house,  as  well  as  by 
his  own  indifferent  health.  After  a  stormy  meeting,  when  no 
less  than  248  members  of  the  congre^tion  had  petitioned'  him 
to  remain,  despite  the  deacons’  opposition,  all  seemed  well.  But 
by  July  of  the  following  year  Jackson  brought  the  deacons’ 
continued  opposition  into  the  open.  Six  sermons  which  he  had 
submitted  to  two  distinguished  arbitrators,  Dr.  Allen  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Charlton,  were  pronoimced  orthodox.  When  these  findings 
were  made  public  however,  some  of  the  deacons  continued  to 
remain  hostile.  Jackson  thereupon  not  only  resigned,  but  left 
the  ministry,  adopting  medicine  as  a  profession  with  good  success. 
Within  ten  years  of  his  settling  in  Croydon  he  was  elected  to  the 
Town  Council. 

Jesse  Bamford  succeeded  him  in  1874,  and  began  a  pastorate 
of  nineteen  years  which  marked  the  peak  of  the  churl’s  life. 
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The  membership  grew  swiftly;  in  March,  1877  no  less  than 
twenty  names  of  prospective  church  members  were  proposed. 
The  same  year  the  organ  was  enlarged,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
fine  block  of  Sunday  School  buildings  which  face  the  Church  was 
erected.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  period  was  also  one 
of  general  prosperity  in  the  town,  marked  especially  by  the 
building  of  sewral  new  streets  of  substantially  built  houses. 

In  1891  a  Men’s  Bible  Class  was  started — the  origin  of  the 
still  prosperous  Launceston  Brotherhood — while  the  Church  Book 
records  a  discussion  on  means  of  improving  both  the  attendance 
of  young  people  at  the  church  services  and  the  general  attendance 
at  the  weeknight  meeting.  But  the  little  village  ^urch  at  Langore, 
whose  origin  is  unrecorded,  so  declined  that  at  this  time  of 
prosperity  in  the  town  the  trustees  were  compelled  to  close  and 
sell  the  property  to  pay  off  the  accumulated  debt  (Mi  the  (Jiurch. 

In  1894,  Bamford  was  followed  by  William  Miles.  His 
was  another  happy  ministry  often  recalled  by  older  members. 
At  this  time  the  present  manse  was  purchased,  and  better 
incandescent  gas  lighting  was  installed  in  the  (Jiurch.  The  long- 
hoped  for  vestry  was  built,  and  a  new  heating  system  installed. 
Some  of  this  work  wa"^  stimulated  by  the  20th  Century  Fund. 
In  1901,  the  village  church  at  Polyphant  was  sold  to  Weslqran 
Trustees  for  the  sum'  of  £10.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there¬ 
fore,  we  find  the  church  apparently  vigorous  and  strong,  with  an 
evening  congregation  which  frequently  filled  the  building  which 
seats  five  hundred.  The  Baptists,  now  re-established,  were  as  yet 
a  small  group,  but  this  is  a  convenient  point  to  turn  aside  to  con¬ 
sider  the  story  of  their  re-establishment,  after  giving  scnne  fuller 
account  of  Jacob  Grigg. 

Kenneth  Hyde. 

{To  be  continued.) 


More  about  the  Sabbatarian  Baptists. 

IN  the  Transactions  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  Vol.  II, 
1910-11,  Dr.  Thirtle  presented  a  full  length  study  of  Dr. 
Peter  Chamberlen,  court  physician  to  the  Stuarts  and  leader  of 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptists.  Thirty-seven  years  later,  in  1947,  Dr. 
W.  T.  Whitley  contributed  to  the  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  XII, 
pp.  252f.  a  valuable  article  describing  the  Seventh  Day  churches 
in  England  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  our  day,  when  only 
one  remains.  Additional  facts  and  material  have  recently  come 
to  light  and  it  is  well  that  they  be  recorded  for  the  benefit  of 
future  investigators.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  one  day 
be  a  scholarly  and  comprehensive  monograph  on  the  whole 
movement.  In  the  U’uted  States  there  are  a  number  of  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  Churches  and  the  denomination  is  affiliated  to  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  connection  between  the  Fifth  Monarchists  and  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptists  was  noted  by  Dr.  Whitley  in  his  History 
of  British  Baptists,  1932  edition,  p.  86,  though  he  gave  few 
details.  Edward  Stennett  was  clearly  an  important  figure  in  this 
connection.  In  The  Baptists  of  Berkshire,  recently  published  by 
the  Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  I  have  been  able  to  tell  something  of 
Stennett’s  connection  with  Abingdon  and  of  his  subsequent 
leadership  of  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist  cause  in  Wallingford.  In 
a  bundle  of  papers  which  once  belonged  to  John  Rippon  and 
which  are  now  in  the  Angus  Library  of  Regent’s  Park  College, 
there  are  copies  of  letters  which  Stennett  wrote  in  1671  and  1674 
to  Seventh  Day  Baptists  in  Rhode  Island.  From'  these  I  have 
been  able  to  quote. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Corliss  Fitz  Randolph,  of  New 
Jersey,  I  have  now  received  copies  of  further  letters  from  Stennett 
to  Rhode  Island,  written  in  1668  and  1670,  and  also  a  copy  of  an 
important  communication  sent  across  the  Atlantic  in  1668  by 
the  Seventh  Day  Church  which  met  in  Bell  Lane,  London.  This 
has  never  been  published  in  this  country  and  deserves  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  full.  The  list  of  signatures  is  particularly  valuable.  It 
is  possible  that  the  John  Jones,  who  appears  in  the  list,  is  the 
“ancient  grave  Christian’’  of  that  name  who  figured  in  the 
disturbances  at  Abingdon  at  the  funeral  of  John  Pendarves  in 
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1656.  This  John  Jones  came  from  Longworth,  near  Faringdon. 
In  1660  he  was  imprisoned  with  five  other  Baptists  in  Reading 
gaol.  John  Jones,  Aaron  Squibb,  John  Belcher  and  Robert 
Goodgroome  were  arrested  in  1671  and  taken  to  the  Tower,  whilst 
other  members  of  the  Congregation  were  imprisoned  in  Newgate 
and  Bridewell.  The  Bell  Lane  meeting-house  was  ordered  to  be 
destroyed.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  names  of  John  Belcher  and 
Robert  Woods  occur  in  the  1690  list  which  appears  later  in  this 
article.  Is  Christian  Williams  the  William  Christian,  of 
Leicester,  whose  name  is  in  the  1669  Tenison  ms.  at  Lambeth 
(see  Whitley,  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly,  I  p.  xliii)? 

The  Church  of  Christ  meeting  in  Bell  Lane,  London,  upon  the 
Lord’s  holy  Sabbath,  desirous  to  keep  the  commandments 
of  God  and  the  testimonies  of  Jesus,  sendeth  salutations  to 
a  remnant  of  the  Lord’s  Sabbath-keepers,  in  or  about 
Newport,  New  England ;  unfeignedly  wishing  you  all 
needful  grace,  that  truth  and  holiness  may  be  multiplied  and 
increased  in  you  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  : 

BELOVED  AND  PRECIOUS  BRETHREN,— Although 
unknown  to  you  by  face,  yet,  through  grace,  we  trust  we  can  call 
you  so;  being  affected  by  hearing  from  you,  by  our  beloved 
brother  John  Cowel,  and  the  more,  when  we  perceived  the  grace 
of  God  that  is  in  you,  by  those  dioice  and  savory  letters  you  sent 
him,  which,  with  his  desire,  hath  encouraged  us  to  write  unto 
you  at  this  time;  observing  that  you  may  be  steadfast,  and 
immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  looking 
for  the  blessed  hope  and  glorious  appearance  of  the  great  God, 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  that  in  his  day  he  will  show  who 
is  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords;  and  not  only  so,  but  will  also  make  manifest  both 
who  are  and  what  is  his,  that  so  his  people  may  not,  through 
anti-Christian  darkness  or  mistake,  call  light  darkness,  and 
darkness  light;  which  evil  is  too  much  practiced  in  the  present 
day,  by  reason  of  which  the  trial  is  great  upon  the  poor  and 
sincere  of  the  flock. 

The  most  high  Lord  of  Heaven  is  further  revealing  his 
truth,  that  we  may  know  that  there  are  no  wounds  like  those  we 
receive  in  the  house  of  our  friends,  nor  anything  like  the  strong 
opposition  of  brethren,  differing  from  us  in  what  we  are  per¬ 
suaded  is  the  mind  and  law  of  Qirist.  Although  this  be  grievous 
to  us,  God  hath  promised  that  our  bow  shall  abide  in  strength, 
and  the  arms  of  our  hands  shall  be  made  strong  by  the  hand  of 
the  mighty  God  of  Jacob,  and  be  fed  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob 
our  father,  because  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it;  and 
we  know,  that  “  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  shVwnd  lie,  or  the  son 
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of  man  that  he  should  repent.”  Therefore,  great  will  be  the 
blessing  of  Sabbath-keepers,  when  they  shall  be  exalted  to  ride 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  have  dignity  and 
prosperity,  temporal  and  spiritual.  How  acceptable  will  it  be — 
even  as  the  rain  upon  the  mown  grass — ^after  all  our  troubles, 
and  frowns  of  friends,  and  persecution  of  enemies,  for  the  truth’s 
sake!  We  beseech  you,  dear  brethren,  be  not  discouraged,  but 
resolve,  through  Christ’s  strength  to  persevere  in  the  ways  of 
uprightness,  before  him  that  weigheth  the  paths  of  the  just. 
Though  you  meet  with  hard  things,  know  that  truth  never  comes 
into  the  world  without  great  opposition.  *****  Oh,  what 
were  the  contests  in  former  ages,  as  the  saints  were  creeping  out 
of  Babylon !  and  what  fiery  trials  have  they  met  withal !  Yet 
truth,  being  of  prevailing  nature,  because  God,  who  is  the  author 
of  it,  is  stronger  than  man,  it  did  prevail,  though  the  instruments 
were  weak;  and  we  doubt  not,  trough  the  Lord’s  mercy,  but 
that  it  will  be  revealed  more  and  more;  believing  it  to  be  a 
part  of  the  great  work  of  God,  in  the  last  days,  to  magnify 
the  law  and  make  it  honorable ;  for  the  law  must  go  from  Zion, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem,  when  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord’s  house  shall  be  established  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountains.  Oh !  then  we  shall  have  no  more  to  do  with  the 
mother  of  harlots,  nor  the  beast  that  carries  her,  that  hath  changed 
times  and  laws;  but  shall  cast  away  the  carcase  of  those  kings, 
and  defile  the  coverings  of  their  graven  images,  that  this  fourth 
monarchy  has  set  up  (Is.  30  ‘.22,)  to  provoke  the  Lord  to 
jealousy.  And  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  promised  glory,  the 
more  will  the  mysteries  of  God  be  opened  to  us.  Then,  without 
doubt,  the  fallacy  of  those  vain  objections  (no  Sabbath,  or  a 
.seventh  part  of  time),  will  appear.  We  shall  then  see  that  the 
ark,  wherein  were  the  table  laws,  only  will  be  there.  The  Lord 
will  then  make  manifest  that  principles  and  precepts  will  stand 
together  in  a  gospel  church  state.  But,  while  you  are  among 
differing  brethren,  you  have  nothing  but  what  you  have  received. 
Be  very  tender  towards  them,  giving  them  good  examples  by  your 
light,  and  by  your  holy  conversation,  avoiding  harsh  and  bitter 
speeches  against  them,  that  they  may  be  neither  hardened  in 
their  present  ignorance,  nor  stumble  at  the  truth. 

We  add  no  more  at  present,  but  that  our  prayers  may  be 
for  you,  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  the  whole  family  of  heaven  and  earth  is  named ; 
desiring  yours  for  us,  that  we|  all  may  be  kept  in  the  evil  day, 
to  the  praise  of  our  CW  and  your  God,  and  to  the  glory  of  his 
great  name.  We  rest,  hoping  to  remain  your  brethren,  fellow 
servants,  and  fellow  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  which 
is  now  hastening  upon  us. 
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Subscribed  in  behalf  of  the  church,  this  26th  day  of  March, 
1668. 

John  Laboum,  Robert  Woods, 

Edward  Fox,  Robert  Hopkin, 

William  Gibson,  John  Jones, 

Aaron  Squibb,  Qiristian  Williams, 

John  Belcher,  Samuel  Garke, 

Richard  Pamham. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  letter  throws  interesting  light  on  the 
connection  between  Fifth  Monarchy  exi)ectations  and  Sabbatarian 
views. 

At  the  close  of  his  1947  article.  Dr.  Whitl^  referred  to  an 
old  Minute  Book  then  in  the  possession  of  the  “Mill  Yard  Church” 
meeting  on  Saturdays  at  the  Upper  Holloway  Baptist  Church 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  James  McGeachy.  It  is  a 
vellum-covered  foolscap  book  with  the  letters  F.B.  on  the  cover. 
The  first  entry  is  dated  14  October,  1686,  but  there  are  some 
details  from  an  earlier  book  covering  the  previous  ten  years.  The 
foolscap  volume  continued  in  use  until  1863  at  which  time  the 
Mill  Yard  Church  was  imder  the  leadership  of  W.  H.  Black. 
He  carefully  annotated  and  indexed  it. 

One  records  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings  that  this  historic 
Minute  Book  was  last  summer  sent  to  the  Library  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  Historical  Association  in  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
U.S.A.  The  reproduction  of  many  of  the  earliest  entries  would 
be  of  value  to  historians.  I  hope  on  a  later  occasion  to  give  some 
notes  on  the  contents  of  this  Minute  Book. 

The  most  important  recent  discovery  has  come  quite  un¬ 
expectedly  from  Wales.  The  Rev.  T.  Haydn  Morgan,  B.A.,  has 
been  carefully  studying  two  vellum-covered  volumes  in  the 
possession  of  the  Llanwenarth  Baptist  Church,  Monmouthshire. 
His  discoveries  and  conclusions  are  of  considerable  importance 
for  die  early  history  of  Baptists  in  Wales,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  shortly  be  published. 

There  is  evidence  that  one  of  the  Stennetts  (who  were  a 
numerous  family)  began  to  preach  in  Abergavenny  about  1706. 
One  of  his  children  was  buried  in  Llanwenarth  in  1717.  This 
would  assure  the  Welsh  group  of  some  knowledge  of  the  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  tradition,  for  Joseph  Stennett  (Edward’s  son)  was 
minister  of  one  of  the  London  churches  from  1690  imtil  his 
death  in  1713.  But  already  the  friends  of  Llanwenarth  must  have 
been  interested  in  the  Sabbatarian  Baptists.  This  bode  contains 
a  remarkable  list  of  Seventh  Day  Churches  in  existence  in  1690. 
It  is  as  follows,  and  is  reproduced  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Haydn  Morgan,  who  has  secured  for  me  a  photostat  copy : — 
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An  account  of  some  Sabbathkeepers  in  England,  &  the  places 
of  ther  aboad. 

December  1690 

In  the  citty  of  london  three  congregations 

1  one  to  whom  Mr.  John  Bellcher  &  Mr.  Henry  Cooke  be 

ministers  or  Elders 

2  another  to  whom  young  Mr.  Stennet  is  minister 

3  the  others  have  Mr.  Henry  Shorsby  to  ther  minister 

In  the  county  of  Essex 

ther  is  a  congregation  in  the  citty  of  Coltchester 
Abraham  Chaplin  ther  minister 
and  at  a  seaport  called  Harwich  ther  is  a  Remnant. 

In  the  county  of  Southffolke 
At  Woodbridge  &  Melton  there  beth  A  Remnant 
In  the  county  of  NorfFolke 

Ther  is  a  congregation  at  Ingham  and  Northwalsham, 
and  therabout,  Mr.  John  Hagges  ther  minister 
as  also  A  little  Remnant  at  great  Yarmouth 
In  Lincolnsheire 

Att  A  seaport  called  Boston  ther  be  A  small  Remnant 
In  the  citty  of  Nottingham  &  therabouts  be  A  Remnant 
in  the  county  of  Bucks  or  Buckinghamsheire 
There  be  a  congregation  William  Charsley  &  henry  Cock 
ministering  Brethren 

at  Wallingford  in  Barksheire 
Ther  be  a  congregation  M'  Edward  Stennet  ther  elder 
at  Watleton  in  Oxffordsheire 

ther  be  also  A  Remnant  Relating  to  the  sayd  M*'  Stennet 
at  Salisbury  in  Wiltsheire 
Ther  is  a  congregatiorr  John*Laws  &  John  Hall 
ministering  Brethren,  but  ther  Elder  lives  at  Southampton 
whose  Name  is,  Michell  Aldridge 

in  Dorsetsheire  ther  is  also  a  congr^ation 
som  at  the  citty  of  Dorsetor  &  some  at  Belmister  som  at  Sherbon 
&  som  at  Sturmister  all  market  towns  Joseph  Newman  and 
some  other  Brethren  to  minister  to  them 
ROBERT  In  Glostersheire  Ther  be  two 

congr^;ations  that  have  each  of  them  an  Elder  and 
ROBERT  WOODS  severall  Ministering  Brethren 

In  the  county  of  Surry  ther  is  at  A  market 
town  called  Cherssey  M'  William  Burnet  ther  elder 
&  M'  Thom  Stickland  a  ministering  Brother 

December 

1690 
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The  names  of  John  Belcher  (d.  1695),  Henry  Shorsby  (or 
Soursby),  William  Charsley,  Edward  Stennett,  John  Laws  and 
William  Burnet  will  be  found  in  Whitley’s  Baptist  Bibliography, 
and  that  of  Henry  Cooke  in  Whitley’s  Baptists  of  London, 
p.  114.  There  was  a  Cock  family  in  Lincoln  who  were  Baptists. 
Eldward  and  Robert  Cock  signed  the  1651  Confession  (Baptist 
Quarterly,  II.  p.  247),  while  Charles  Cock  signed  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  reprint  of  the  standard  Confession  of  the  General  Baptists 
drawn  up  in  1660.  Henry  Cock,  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  is 
mentioned  in  the  1669  T^nison  ms. 

Ernest  A.  .Payne. 


The  Healing  of  the  Nations,  by  Mary  I.  M.  Causton.  (Carey 
Kingsgate  Press,  5s.) 

Occasioned  by  the  jubilee  this  year  of  the  Medical  Mission 
Auxiliary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  this  interesting 
volume  claims  that  the  ministry  of  healing  is  a  continuation  of 
Christ’s  own'  purpose  of  bringing  wholeness  into  broken  lives 
and  describes  the  development  o(  the  medical  missionary  work 
undertaken  by  British  Baptists  from  1792  to  the  present  day. 
We  are  reminded  that  the  first  missionary  accepted  by  the  B.M.S. 
was  not,  as  is  often  assumed,  William  Carey,  but  the  mercurial 
Dr.  John  Thomas  and  we  are  taken  stage  by  stage  through  the 
expansion  of  the  medical  enterprise,  from  the  early  days  when 
the  preaching-missionary,  equip]^  for  the  task  with  only  a  bottle 
of  quinine,  made  compassionate  but  amateurish  attempts  to 
alleviate  suffering,  to  the  arrival  of  the  qualified  doctor,  then  the 
nursing  sister,  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  teaching  hospital 
and  medical  sAool  of  today.  In  the  chapter,  “Changes  of  Qimate,’’ 
Miss  Causton  touches  upon  the  possible  repercussions  in  the 
future  of  State  public  health  services.  The  book  is  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  with  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  Medical 
Mission  Auxiliary  which  owed  its  inception  largely  to  the  initiative 

(Continued  on  p.  176) 


Baptist  Beginnings  in  Malvern. 

IN  his  account  of  Baptist  Association  life  in  Worcestershire, 
Dr.  W.  T,  Whitley  traced  the  early  rise  of  Baptists  "  in 
such  a  sleepy  district”  to  the  presence  of  the  Parliamentary 
armies  during  the  Civil  War.  No  less  than  four  of  the  churches, 
a  high  proportion  in  a  comparatively  small  Association,  date  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Two  of  them,  Worcester  and 
Upton-on- Severn,  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Malvern,  and,  to 
come  nearer  still,  there  is  evidence  for;  the  existence  of  a  cause 
in  the  village  of  Colwall,  just  over  the  other  side  of  the  Hills, 
in  1672.  Dr.  H.  E.  Collier,'  of  Worcester,  who  has  made 
research  into  the  history  of  Nonconformity  in  the  county,  says 
that  this  was  “  probably  but  not  certainly  Baptist.”  “  In  all  local 
records,”  he  adds,  “there  is  an  interesting  historical  confusion 
between  the  Quakers  and  the  Baptists  who  were  intermingled 
almost  inextricably  during  the  period  1660-1675.”  This  is  as 
near  to  Malvern  as  the  Baptist  witness  appears  to  have  come  in 
the  17th  century  and,  for  that  matter,  in  the  18th.  Nor  did  the 
“  Home  Missionaries,”  whose  reports  sometimes  appear  in  the 
“  Annual  Letters  ”  of  the  Association,  apparently  have  time  or 
opportunity  to  make  a  beginning  though  one  came  as  near  as 
Naunton  and  Upton  where  he  “  repeatedly  preached  in  .  .  . 
such  parts  of  the'  town  as  are  most  infest^  with  the  workers 
of  iniquity.”  It  was  only  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century, 
when  Malvern  had  become  famous  as  an  inland  resort,  that 
Baptists  found  a  secure  foothold.  A  church  was  then  established 
as  the  result,  primarily,  of  a  fine  example  of  Association  initiative. 

There  had  been  one  independent  but  abortive  attempt  just 
a  little  earlier.  At  the  time  of  writing  there  is  still  at  least  one 
person  alive  who  attended  services  which  were  held  for  a  few 
years  in  a  house  named  “  Holly  Lodge,”  on  the  North  Malvern 
Road.  A  few  Baptists  in  the  town  seem  to  have  come  together 
there  in  or  around  1860.  No  written  records  of  their  activity 
survive  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
Association.  A  press  report  of  a  speech  by  W.  J.  Povw  (1893) 
suggests  that  he  had  been  able  to  find  out  but  little.  One  pur¬ 
poseful  figure  does  however  emerge  from  this  obscurity,  namely 

^Dr.  Collier  is  distantly  related  to  the  Baptist  H.  H.  Collier  after 
whom  the  lecture  room  in  Regent’s  Park  College  is  named. 
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Thomas  Acock,  who  had  come  from  Bourton-on-the-Water  about 
1862  to  work  at  one  of  the  local  hydropathic  establishments.  His 
son,  W.  T.  Acock,  now  in  his  eighties,  is  the  one  known  link 
with  the  Holly  Lodge  fellowship.  As  a  little  boy  he  used  to 
accompany  his  father  to  the  services,  but  can  only  recall  four 
others  of  those  who  made  up  the  congregation — his  mother  and 
aunt  (a  Miss  Trower),  Samuel  Smith,  and  a  man  named  Dark. 
The  then  occupier  of  “  Holly  Lodge,”  a  Miss  Colston,  may  have 
been  one  of  them  also.  Though  local  lay  preachers  must  have 
rendered  a  good  deal  of  service  at  the  beginning  attempts  were 
made  to  secure  some  measure  of  regular  oversight.  Dr.  Whitley 
records*  that  a  minister,  J.  Moore,  settled  with  them  in  1862,  and 
the  speech  of  Povey  to  which  reference  has  been  made  above, 
supplements  this  with  the  information  that  Moore  came  from 
Hereford  each  Sunday.  As  to  dates  the  meetings  for  worship 
began  in  1860  or  thereabouts.  According  to  a  local  nonagenarian, 
a  Freechurchman  and  lay-preacher,  they  had  ceased  when  he 
came  to  Malvern  in  1875,  though  he  recalled  hearing  of  the 
services  which  had  been  held  in  “  Holly  Lodge.”  The  room  that 
was  used  is  underneath  the  main  part  of  the  house  and  was 
reached  by  precipitous  steps  (now  overgrown,  but  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible),  which  led  down  from  a  gate  on  the  North  Malvern 
Road.  By  its  Sunday  residents  it  was  jocularly  dubbed  “  the 
Cave  of  Adullam.” 

Short-lived  and  limited  in  scope  though  this  venture  was 
Thomas  Acock  entertained  hopes  for  the  establishment  of  a 
church  with  a  permanent  building  in  Great  Malvern.  In  1871-2 
he  took  steps  with  J.  S.  Hanson,  of  Worcester,  to  obtain  a  piece 
of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  but  these  attempts  were  un¬ 
successful  owing  to  the  restrictive  covenants  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  land.  They  lost  one  of  the  available  sites  by  a  matter  of 
a  few  hours — the  Congregationalists  anticipated  them  and  secured 
the  position.  With  a  gesture  that  is  worth  recording  Acock  and 
Hanson,  and  such  others  as  may  have  been  with  them  in  their 
efforts,  resolved  to  stand  aside  until  the  Congregationalists  were 
fairly  established,  their  building  erected  and  free  from  debt. 

Eleven  years  elapsed  before  further  steps  were  taken  and 
then  in  1882,  at  the  close  of  what  has  been  described  as  “  the 
laymen’s  thirty  years,”  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
Worcestershire  Association  during  its  Annual  Meetings,  held  that 
year  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  relevant  minute  is  brief  and 
records  nothing  of  any  discussion  that  may  have  taken  place  nor 
the  name  of  the  person  who  introduced  it.  It  is  easy  to  imagine, 
however,  that  Hanson  had  something  to  do  with  it  in  view  of 
his  evident  interest  in  the  matter.  Dr.  Whitley  described  him 
^Baptist  Association  Life  in  IVorceslershire,  1655-1926,  p.  2.1. 
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as  one  of  the  driving  forces  of  the  Association.  In  the  minute 
his  name  is  first  amongst  those  appointed  as  a  committee  “  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  purchasing  a  piece  of  land  at  Malvern 
for  the  site  of  a  Baptist  Chapel.”  His  enthusiasm  for  the  pro¬ 
ject  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  when  this  committee  met 
a  fortnight  later  he  had  already  secured  a  site  at  his  own  risk, 
i  The  site  was  not  a  central  one — Hanson  had  discovered  the 

difficulties  in  Great  Malvern  when  exploring  with  Acock  in  1871 
— but  all  were  agreed  that  it  was  very  suitable.  It  was  in  the 
Link  Top-North  Malvern  Area  and  the  hopes  and  intentions 
of  the  Association  gathered  around  it  for  some  years  to  come. 
At  the  Autumnal  Meetings  it  was  resolved  to  go  forward  with 
the  Malvern  project  and  the  sub-committee  energetically  got  down 
to  the  task  of  enlisting  interest  and  raising  funds.  Hanson  him¬ 
self  gave  £50,  and  the  name  of  another  generous  supporter, 
J.  Smallwood,  now  appears — not  for  the  last  time.  Others  such 
as  J.  P.  Harvey,  of  Kidderminster,  another  great  friend  of  the 
Malvern  cause,  also  gave  substantially  and  just  over  a  year  later, 
in  January,  18M,  it  was  noted  that  only  £57  was  needed  to  clear 
the  cost  of  the  site  (£400),  while  considerable  promises  had  been 
I  received  towardr.a  building  fund.  At  this  stage  nineteen  trustees 

were  appointed.  An  extract  from  the  Trust  Deed,  recorded  in 
the  Church  Minute  Book,  shows  that  the  premises  were  to  be 
used  “  as  a  place  of  public  religious  worship  by  the  Society  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  called  Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists.” 
The  first  ministerial  appointment  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Association.  It  was  also  laid  down  that  any  person  pro¬ 
fessing  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  might  be  admitted  to  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
“  although  such  person  shall  not  be  of  the  denomination 
aforesaid.” 

Fortunately,  in  view  of  subsequent  developments,  the  matter 
of  the  building  was  not  pressed  forward  with  the  same  despatch 
as  the  purchase  of  the  site  had  been.  Architect’s  plans  were 
approved  by  the  end  of  1885  but  no  start  was  made,  perhaps 
with  the  consideration  in  mind  that  it  was  needful  to  gather  a 
church  before  erecting  its  meeting  place.  At  a  meeting  of  “  the 
1  Malvern  Committee,”  July  7th,  1886,  held  at  Stratford,  William 

i  ‘  Sugden,  of  Malvern  (a  man  who  came  to  occupy  a  great  place  in 
the  affection  and  respect  of  the  church),  agre^  to  superintend 
this  responsible  task  and  was  authorised  to  accept  the  offer  of 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  Great  Malvern,  “  for  thirteen  weeks  at  a 
guinea  a  week.”  There,  on  what  is  now  the  site  of  the  Winter 
j  Gardens  and  Festival  'Theatre,  the  public  worship  of  the  new 

1  Baptist  community  in  Malvern  began  on  July  18th,  the  Rev.  M. 

j  Philpin,  of  Alcester,  conducting  morning  and  evening  service.  In 
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September,  Sugden  reported  that  “  the  services  have  been  well 
sustained  by  neighbouring  brethren  and  an  encouraging  interest 
shown  by  the  outside  public.”  The  purchase^of  “two  substantial 
volumes  for  the  entry  of  Church  records  and  Church  finances  ” 
was  thereupon  approved.  The  word  “  substantial  ”  is  worth 
noting  for  it  would  seem  to  indicate  the  firm  conviction  that 
Baptists  had  at  last  come  to  stay  in  Malvern.  John  Smallwood 
“  intimated  that  he  could  find  a  friend  willing  to  present  a  com¬ 
munion  service.  .  . 

During  the  Assembly  Rooms  period,  certainly  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Rev.  W,  J.  Povey,  baptisms  were  administered  on  occasion 
in  the  baths  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  now  the  Malvern  Girls’ 
College.  The  first  baptismal  service,  however,  was  held  in  the 
Sansome  Walk  Church,  Worcester.  This  took  place  one  year 
after  the  commencement  of  public  worship  and  was  a  moment  of 
great  rejoicing  and  encouragement.  Those  baptised  on  this 
occasion,  together  with  others,  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the 
church  which  was  brought  into  formation  on  October  24th,  1887. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Association  gave  the  new  members  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  after  which  all  joined  in  the  communion 
service.  The  Declaration  made  at  the  time  was  as  follows : — 


“We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  being  with  one  consent 
gathered  together  before  God  our  Fath^,  do  solemnly  dedicate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  pivine  Redeemer  and  to  one 
another  as  brethren  and  sisters  in  Him;  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  do  now  declare  ourselves  to  be  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  landed 
together  to  walk  worthily  of  our  profession  of  His  name,  for  the 
oteervance  of  His  ordinances,  and  that  we  may  labour  as  God  shall 
help  us  for  the  salvation  of  others.” 


Signed 

William  Sugden 
Mary  Sugden 
John  Wooding 
Eldith  Mary  Sugden 
Mary  Annie 
Annie  Maria  James 
E.  A.  Wilson 
Emma  Smith 
Ann  Bawning 
Mary  Hill 


Martha  Annie  Walwyn 
Sarah  Beard 
Elizabeth  Watkins 
Sarah  Ann  Green 

Jane  -  Smith 

Emma  Mary  Lane 
Henry  Lane 
Adolphus  Smith 
Ebenezer  Smith 


In  June,  1888,  the  church  was  received  into  membership  with 
the  Association  and  in  October,  about  a  year  after  its  formation, 
was  in  a  position  to  think  of  inviting  a  minister  and  knew  the 
man  it  wanted.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  trust  deed 
this  first  appointment  had  to  have  the  approval  of  the  Association. 
This  was  readily  given  by  the  Committee,  subject  to  confirmation 
at  the  next  Annual  Meetings,  and  the  churA  forthwith  called 
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to  the  pastorate  the  Rev.  William  James  Povey.  This’  was 
Povey’s  first  and  only  charge.  His  ministry  began  in  February, 
1889,  and  lasted  for  nearly  thirty  years.  It  would  probably  be 
true  to  say  that  quite  early  on  he  saw  this  as  the  major  task  of 
his  life — to  establish  the  Baptist  church  in  Malvern  in  adequate 
premises  of  its  own.  Other  invitations  subsequently  came  to  him, 
of  course,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  little  hesitation  in  declining 
them.  His  name,  therefore,  together  with  that  of  Mrs.  Povey,  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  all  important  phase  that  now  lay 
ahead.  During  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Raw,  while  Povey 
was  still  alive,  there  was  placed  in  the  church  a  bronze  tablet 
which  paid  tribute  to  the  high  significance  of  his  pastorate.  It 
reads,  “  In  grateful  commemoration  of  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
W.  J,  Povey,  M.A.,  1889-1919,  who  served'  this  Church  with 
great  ability  and  devotion  as  its  first  Minister.  The  site  was 
secured  and  this  building  erected  and  endowed  by  his  patient 
resource  and  courageous  leadership.”  Dr.  Charles  Brown  who 
performed  the  unveiling  ceremony  described  it  as  a  "  very  simple 
statement  ...  of  a  great  fact  and  a  great  ministry.”  (The 
tablet  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Dennis  Arkinstall,  a  brother  of  the 
Rev.  Qifford  Arkinstall,  Raw’s  predecessor  in  the  pastorate,  who 
died  in  1931.) 

The  church  which  called  Povey  had  called  a  man  well 
equipped — in  some  respects  outstandingly  so — for  the  tasks  that 
confronted  him.  He  had  been  for  eight  years  a  member  of  the 
Enfield  Baptist  Tabernacle  and,  though  his  ecclesiastical  sym¬ 
pathies  were  by  no  means  narrow,  he  was  a  thoroughly  convinced 
Baptist  who  loved  and  served  his  denomination  faithfully  through¬ 
out  his  life.  He  was  educated  at  the  Merchant  Taylors  School 
and  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  proceeding  thence  to  Regent’s 
Park  College  for  his  theological  training.  His  all-round  ability 
as  a  student  may  be  judg^  from  the  fact  that  he  took  the 
"  Charles  Stovel  ”  prize  for  New  Testament  Greek  and  the 
“  Davies  ”  prize  for  Semitics.  In  due  course  the  church,  had 
reason  also  to  be  grateful  for  the  knowledge  of  law  which  he 
had  gained  in  his  earlier  studies  at  Cambridge.  In  1896  he 
married  Annie  Girling  Garrard,  a  lady  no  less  gifted  than  him¬ 
self.  Her  father  had  been  prominent  in  founding  the  work  at 
Enfield — the  environment  in  which  the  two  met  each  other.  She 
worked  side  by  side  with  her  husband  in  the  many-sided  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  came  his  way,  sustained  him  through  arduous  and 
sometimes  heartbreaking  difficulties,  and  nursed  him  through  one 
or  two  periods  of  ill-health.  While  this  is  not  the  place  to  pursue 
biographical  details  further,  it  is  right  to  mention  the  service 
which  both  man  and  wife  rendered  on  denominational  councils 
and  committees,  and  not  least  in  the  Worcestershire  Association. 
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Malvern  Baptists,  as  is  already  apparent,  owed  their  establishment 
to  the  Association  and  of  course  such  debts  cannot  be  repaid,  or, 
for  that  matter,  assessed.  It  need  only  be  said  that  the  two 
Poveys  rendered  a  return  service  to  the  Association  in  a  manner 
which  Worcestershire  Baptists  still  remember  with  gratitude. 

When  Povey  arrived,  fresh  from  College  and  still  a  bachelor, 
the  church  consisted  of  some  twenty  members,  with  a  building 
site  paid  for  and  a  start  made  towards  a  building  fund. 
References  were  made  at  the  time  to  the  hope  of  an  early 
beginning  on  the  erection  of  the  church.  A  few  months  in 
Malvern,  however,  convinced  Povey  that  the  site  that  had  been 
secured  scarcely  took  account  of  the  town’s  growing  importance 
as  an  inland  health  resort,  and  he  felt  that  a  central  position 
was  vital  if  the  church  was  to  cater  for  and  gain  the  interest 
of  Baptist  visitors  as  well  as  residents.  The  point  had  not 
eluded  Acock  and  Hanson  in  1871,  but  the  difficulty  had  been  in 
finding  a  position  in  Great  Malvern.  The  Nonconformist  tradi¬ 
tion  in  architecture  did  not  apparently  impress  those  in  authority 
— ^now  much  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  town  as  a 
beauty  spot.  Whether  other  considerations,  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature,  influenced  them  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  situation 
confronting  Povey  is  well  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Miss 
C.  F.  Severn  Burrow  in  her  published  history  of  the  town — “  No 
shops,  public  houses,  chapels  or  factories  were  allowed  on  the 
residential  roads.”®  We  may  smile  rather  wryly  at  this  list  of 
companions  in  architectural  crime,  but  the  remarkable  thing  is 
that  Povey  was  not  daunted.  In  spite  of  the  problems  he  carried 
the  church  with  him,  and  the  desire  for  a  fresh,  central  site  was 
communicated  to  the  Association  which  still  retained  an 
authoritative  voice  in  the  Malvern  project.  His  resource  was 
such  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  found  and  secured  a 
piece  of  property  in  a  satisfactory  position.  ”  Upon  this  informa¬ 
tion  ”  reads  the  minute  of  the  Church  Meeting  of  December  18th, 
1889,  ”  it  was  proposed  by  A.  Smith,  sec  by  Mr.  Hatton  and 
carried  unan  that  we  here  record  our  deep  heartfelt  thankfulness 
to  our  pastor  and  Mr.  Sugden  who  through  the  blessing  of  God 
have  at  last  secured  a  central  site  whereon  to  build  a  house  for 
Him.  And  this  is  mainly  .  .  .  the  outcome  of  our  pastor’s 
labours.  We  and  the  Church  that  will  in  years  to  come  meet 
therein  will  be  everlastingly  indebted  to  .  .  .  Rev.  W.  J.  Povey.” 

The  site  was  an  interesting  one  comprising  two  properties, 
a  house  then  known  as  Fonthill  College  which  was  a  girls’  school, 
and  an  establishment  known  as  the  Haywell  Baths.  The  latter 
was  built  to  exploit  the  therapeutic  value  of  certain  springs  and 
was  laid  out  with  conservatory  and  small  pleasure  gardens  which 
Little  City  Set  on  a  Hill  (1948),  p.  72. 
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overlooked  a  pool  further  down  on  the  natural  slope  of  the  land. 
The  water  of  the  baths  was  reputed  to  be  beneficial  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  ophthalmic  troubles  and  “  Hay  well  ”  was  locally  and 
colloquially  rendered  "  Eyewell.”  There  is  a  story  that  a  work¬ 
man  engaged  on  the  building  of  the  present  church  cured  an 
infection  of  the  eye  by  bathing  the  member  daily  on  his  arrival 
at  work.  What  scope  for  the  development  of  a  Baptist  Lourdes ! 
The  nature  of  the  site  prompted  the  inevitable  witticism  on  the 
day  of  the  stonelaying.  “  Baptists  ought  to  have  secured  it  long 
ago  ”  said  Povey,  “  for  it  was  noted  for  its  water,  not  only  in 
quantity  but  in  quality  also,”  He  was  justified  in  looking  for 
humour  in  the  situation  for  the  problems  connected  with  it  had 
been  formidable.  There  was  the  material  task  of  dealing  with 
the  springs;  h  is  said  that  the  foundations  were  more  trouble 
than  all  the  superstructure  and  almost  as  costly.  But  before  work 
could  be  even  started  there  were  legal  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
manorial  rites  and  restrictions,  including  the  familiar  antipathy 
to  a  Nonconformist  building.  In  one  way  and  another,  with  no 
little  “  blood,  toil,  sweat,  and  tears  ”  all  such  barriers  were  sur¬ 
mounted.  In  conversations  with  Mrs.  Povey  before  her  death, 
one  found  that  the  strain  of  that  early  period  upon  her  husband 
stood  out  in  her  memory.  If  in  this  account  the  story  of  the 
struggle  has  been  abridged,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  churdi 
whi^  had  called  him  was  thankful  again  and  again  for  his 
courage  and  tenacity,  not  to  mention  his  legal  knowledge. 

The  people  who  were  afraid  that  Nonconformist  property 
would  be  an  eyesore  need  have  had  no’ qualms.  All  the  Free 
Churches  of  the  town  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  worthily 
housed  and  the  Baptists,  as  Povey  said  at  the  stonelaying,  July 
13,  1893,  knew  that  they  too  were  building  “a  house  for  God” 
and  for  that  reason  “  it  should  be  the  best,  and  as  beautiful  as 
funds  would  allow.”  The  building  which  arose  is  evidence  of 
that  intention  and  of  the  vision  and  sacrifice  which  went  into  its 
fulfilment.  Malvern,  through  its  local  paper,  gracefully  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  Baptists  could  pardonably  feel  proud.  It  was 
indeed  a  great  day  for  them  when  on  June  28,  1894,  with  Dr. 
R.  Glover  as  principal  speaker,  they  dedicated  the  new  church 
to  the  gloiy  of  God.  They  were  well  aware,  of  course,  that 
years  of  work  lay  ahead  before  the  building  debt  would  finally 
be  cleared.  This^  by  the  way,  was  a  task  in  which  they  had  a 
measure  of  outside  assistance  for  Povey  was  abe  to  enlist  the 
interest  and  support  of  numerous  well-to-do  friends.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  main  burden  inevitably  fell  on  members  and  minister  and 
it  was  shouldered  with  a  will.  Before  his  retirement  from  the 
pastorate  in  1919  Povey  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  task 
virtually  ccwnplete.  After  his  retirement,  while  still  acting  as 
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trustee,  he  sold  the  adjoining  house  and  effected  a  small  per¬ 
manent  endowment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric. 

The  “  Malvern  Committee  ”  of  the  Association  finally  laid 
down  its  task  in  1895  after  thirteen  years  of  exacting,  but  most 
valuable  service.  The  minutes  of  its  meetings  during  1894 
mention  the  discussion  that  took  place  as  to  the  terms  of  the  new 
Trust  Deed  which  now  had  to  be  made.  The  wording  at  this 
point  is  somewhat  ambiguous  but  seems  to  indicate  a  majority 
vote  for  an  open  membership  clause.  Eventually  the  deed  was 
drawn  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  church  free  “  to  admit  to 
its  fellowship  and  membership  such  Christian  Believers  as  may 
be  deemed  eligible  to  internal  discipline  for  the  time  being  in 
force.  ...”  The  first  rules  adopted  by  the  church  (in  December 
18%)  made  baptism  a  condition  of  membership;  by  a  revision 
w'hich  took  place  in  January  1912,  open  membership  came  into 
force  and  thus  it  has  remained  since.  At  no  time,  however, 
during  the  first  two  or  three  decades,  the  period  with  which  the 
present  article  is  concerned,  did  the  beautiful  open  baptistery 
ever  become  purely  ornamental.  There  passed  through  its 
waters  a  steady  succession  of  those  who  were  “  being  added  to 
the  church,”  and  while  inevitably  much  has  been  said  about  the 
minister,  this  story  ought  not  to  be  concluded  without  reference 
to  the  members  who  so  devotedly  sustained  the  work  and 
witness  under  his  leadership.  Rather  than  resort  to  generalisa¬ 
tions  we  may  perhaps  refer  to  two  or  three  names  and  through 
them  pay  tribute  to  the  whole  of  that  worthy  first  generation. 

There  was  John  Wooding,  for  example.  His  signature 
appears  in  the  list  of  founder  members;  a  staunch  Noncon¬ 
formist,  and  devoted  to  his  own  church  and  denomination  with 
every  fibre  of  his  being.  He  was  a  local  postman,  but  never  too 
tired  of  walking  to  pay  a  daily  visit  to  the  church  during  the  time 
it  was  being  built.  He  knew  its  every  stone  and  loved  it.  Every¬ 
thing  which  concerned  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  fellowship 
was  important  to  him.  Perhaps  he  had  no  little  share  in 
establishing  the  church’s  local  reputation  for  friendliness — the 
first  people  to  welcome  the  present  writer  to  Malvern  told  of  the 
warmth  with  which  Wooding  made  them  feel  immediately  at 
home,  when,  as  war-time  evacuees,  they  came  as  strangers  to  a 
strange  land.  Such  men  as  this  belong  to  the  backbone  of  our 
churches.  He  had  the  joy  of  seeing  every  member  of  his  family 
enter  full^  into  the  work;  his  wife  was  among  the  first  to  be 
baptised  in  the  new  building,  and  two  of  his  three  daughters 
have  in  turn  followed  him  to  a  place  on  the  diaconate.  During 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Raw,  the  church  expressed  its 
r^ard  for  Wooding  by  making  him  a  life-deacon,  one  of  the 
only  two  ever  to  &  elected  to  this  honour.  Another  family 
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tradition  dating  from  the  earliest  days  is  that  of  the  Smiths. 
It  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  name  a  year  when  no 
member  of  this  family  was  in  responsible  office.  Samuel  Smith, 
a  local  tradesman,  had  been  one  of  the  “  Holly  Lodge  ”  fellowship. 
One  of  his  eleven  children,  Adolphus,  became  secretary  at  the 
first  formal  appointment  of  officers  of  the  present  church  and, 
later,  the  first  Sunday  School  superintendent.  Of  the  third 
generation  S.  G.  Smithi  eventually  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the 
secretaryship;  in  both  third  and  fourth  generations  there  have 
been  those  to  hear  and  answer  the  missionary  call,  a  fact  which 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  the  strong  B.M.S.  interest  which  has 
always  characterised  the  church. 

One  more  name  may  go  to  complete  this  small  portrait 
gallery.  William  J.  Davis,  a  Malvern  business  man  was  one  of 
the  eight  candidates  figuring  in  the  first  baptismal  service  in  the 
church.  The  five  oak  chairs  which  stand  behind  the  Communion 
Table  are  dedicated  to  his  memory  and  we  are  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  copy  of  the  memorial  address  given  by  the  Rev. 
R.  C.  Lemin  when  the  chairs  were  installed.  The  address  as  a 
whole  was  characteristically  choice  and — what  is  more  important 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  historical  account — characteristically 
devoid  of  exaggeration.  It  may  indeed  be  as  eloquent  of  Lemin 
himself  as  of  the  man  he  described.  We  make  no  apology  for 
quoting  it  at  length.  After  referring  to  Davis's  constancy, 
wisdom,  and  humility,  Lemin  went  on  : — 

“  1  have  the  feeling  that  it  is  just  the  simplicity  and  reality  in 
this  memorial  .  .  .  which  make  it  so  appropriate  and  remarkably 
suggestive  of  the  tenor  of  his  life  and  work  amongst  us  here.  This 
English  oak  is  what  it  seems  to  be.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  what 
it  IS  not.  It  is  honest  stuff.  What  it  is  on  the  surface  it  is  right 
through.  And  that  is  what  1  have  found — what  all  who  have  really 
known  him  have  found  his  manhood  and  his  religion  to  be.  If  he 
hated  anything  it  was  everything  that  at  all  savoured  of  the  ostentatious, 
meretricious,  insincere,  canting,  in  speech  or  character.  Emotion  that 
soared  above  performance  did  not  attract  him.  He  distrusted  pro¬ 
fessions  that  outrun  practice.  He  had  no  use  for  creeds  that  have  no 
foundation  in  personal  experience  and  conviction.  This  gave  his 
religious  witness  a  weight  and  worth  in  the  eyes  of  many  who,  one 
fears,  do  not  always  hear  what  we  say  from  listening  to  what  we 
are.  .  .  .  This  wood  yesterday  was  growing  by  the  wayside — possibly 
of  Worcestershire  roads.  It  was  a  common  and  everyday  ^ing.  Today 
it  is  being  transfigured  and  sanctified,  by  its  association  with  ^e  wood 
of  the  Cross,  to  the  service  of  the  loftiest  in  mortal  intuition, 
aspiration,  vision,  experience.  In  this  it  is  a  true  symbol  of  what  he 
was.  This  is  what  he  gave.  .  .  This  memorial  of  a  man  who 

knew  Whom  he  believed,  and  thereby  fought  the  good  fi^t  and  kept 
the  faith,  will  stand,  as  long  as  these  walls  stand,  a  rebuke  to  that 
foolishness  in  the  human  heart  which  says  there  is  no  God  to  be  the 
sun,  ffie  shield  and  the  exceeding  great  reward  of  all  them  that  put 
their  trust  in  Him.” 
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Around  such  personalities,  then,  was  the  church  of  the  first 
generation  built  up.  “  And  some  there  be  that  have  no  memorial.” 
To  them  all,  known  and  unknown,  the  present  generation  owns 
its  debt  and  from  them  has  received  a  tradition  which  challenges 
to  the  highest  standards  of  churchmanship.  The  story  told  here 
has,  perhaps,  little  of  the  dramatic  in  it.  There  has  been 
reference  to  obstructions  and  difficulties,  but  none  to  persecution 
such  as  one  may  find  in  the  history  of  some  of  the  older  churches 
in  the  Association.  The  progress  made  in  the  early  days,  as 
since,  was  in  terms  of  steady  advance  rather  than  sweeping 
success.  But  although  any  element  of  a  startling  nature  is  lacking, 
this  enterprise  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  annals  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  piece  of  19th  century  Baptist  Advance,  envisaged 
first  by  a  Malvern  resident,  set  moving  by  an  Association’s 
initiative  and  the  generosity  of  its  laymen,  and  carried  to  fruition 
under  God  by  able  ministerial  leadership  and  the  devotion  of 
church  members. 

G.  W.  Rusling. 


(Continued  from  p.  166) 

of  Dr.  Vincent  Thomas,  Dr.  Ellen  Farrer  and  Dr.  Russell  Watson 
from  overseas  and  Dr.  Percy  Lush  and  Sir  Alfred  Pearce  Gould 
at  home,  while  its  rapid  and  vigorous  development  was  mainly 
due  to  the  fervour  and  ability  of  that  “  master  enthusiast,”  Dr. 
Fletcher  Moorshead.  The  building  up  of  the  home  base  and  the 
remedial  and  evangelistic  results  on  the  mission  fields  are 
described,  while  tribute  is  paid  to  those  consecrated  workers  at 
home  and  abroad  who  have  devoted  their  energies  and  varied 
skills  to  the  service  of  suffering.  Miss  Causton  has  done  her 
work  well,  providing  a  book  which  holds  the  interest  of  the  reader 
throughout,  and  we  hope  it  will  enjoy  a  wide  circulation  among 
our  churches. 


Graham  W.  Hughbs. 


Matthew  Arnold’s  Theology. 

AVOICI''.  from  the  world  of  literature.’'^  So  Matthew 
Arnold  described  liimself ;  hut  witli  his  belief  in  a  free 
play  of  mind  on  all  subjects,  he  could  not  resist  makinj^  his  voice 
heard  in  rclittious  controversy.  Mis  relations  with  Dissenters  are 
still  interestiryct  to  hree  Churchmen,  hut  it  is  hel]>ful  to  consificr 
first  his  general  ajiproach  to  theology. 

He  makes  a.  curious  jiicture  ;  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  could  not  state  that  Cod  was  more  than  "  tlie 
Eternal  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness  ”  ;  ^  passionate 
defender  of  St.  Paul  against  Eaul's  mightiest  followers;  lover 
of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  hater  of  dogma;  r:idica!  critic  of  the 
Scriptures,  merciless  attackei'  of  other  advanced  critics.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  he  was  himself  .att.acked  from  everv'  side.  One 
cause  of  this  attitude  was  his  iijihringing  and  education.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  liberal  Dr,  .Arnold,  of  Rugby,  he  went  up  to 
Ikdliol  in  1841.  when  another  I’.road  Churchman,  Renjamin 
jow'ctt,  was  tutor  there.  I'oth  these  had  a  potent  intiuenee  on 
him;  hut  he  also  had  John  Kehlc  for  godfather,  ;ind  at  Oxford 
he  came  under  the  spell  of  Newman.  I'rom  the  i’road  churchmen 
he  learnt  to  follow  truth  at  all  costs  ;  while  the  Tractarians  gave 
him  a  love  of  beauty  and  a  reverence  for  old  forms.  To  Ixtth 
f)arties,  probahlv,  he  owed  his  profound  misundersUinding  of 
Calvinism. 

As  early  as  18,^2  Arnold's  poems  reveal  an  interest  in 
religious  controcersy.  The  poem  /Voc/nwj,  for  example,  imagines 
our  Lord  u])on  the  Mount  rebuking  His  discittles  for  their  to() 
hasty  rejection  of  the  old  law.  This  poem  expresses  Arnold’s 
lifelong  attitude  to  Christianit}-  ;  destructive  criticism  of  old 
beliefs  W'ill  do  no  good  ;  men  must  develop  cvervthing  of  v.aliK' 
that  older  ide^is  have  fostered  ; 

“  I  (ir.  r  iiu‘  (Vfi  ^  I-  '.  Icit  '.-:',r\.'c| 

Hut  trnard  the  fire  within  ' 

These  startling  lines  show  hitu  at  once  radical  .and  con.servative. 
■'  The  fire  within  "  was  wh.at  the  extreme  critics  were  (|uenching 
In  18.S1  Arnold  visited  La  ( Irande  C'hartreuse.  the  Carthusian 

’'Hr,  S'aiiiey's  !  rititr.w  .r  //•  Chur,’}  (ISO.O^  r.i'r.ntrd  ;r 

I  srays  by  Af irlli}c-:v  .  ((txlnnl,  I'OS),  p  .thl. 

Cuni  aiu!  .'h-c  ( 1  s,S.l  pi,  xwii.  7,  11,  1  .\  ■!/ 
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monastery  near  Grenoble,  and  in  a  list  of  poems  to  be  written 
during  the  following  year  is  The  Chartretise.  This  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1855,  and  it  is  a  reminder  of  the  two  differing 
interpretations  of  Christianity  that  influenced  his  youth.  Arnold 
stands  between  them,  attracted  to  Catholicism  yet  unable  to 
identify  himself  with  it : 

“  For  rigorous  teachers  seized  my  youth, 

And  purged  its  faith,  and  trimm’d  its  fire, 

Show’d  me  the  high,  wliite  star  of  Truth, 

There  bade  me  gaze,  and  there  aspire. 

Even  now  their  whispers  pierce  the  gloom : 
iVhat  dost  thou  in  this  living  tomb?" 

Whether  the  “  rigorous  teachers  ”  were  the  liberal  Churchmen 
or  (as  some  think)  the  Greek  philosophers,  their  love  of  truth  has 
had  its  effect :  Arnold  feels  an  alien  in  the  monastery.  The 
monks  symbolise  a  faith  which  the  liberals  are  killing  too  violently, 
and  the  world  has  not  found  a  better  faith.  The  reader  recalls 
what  Arnold  wrote  later  ; 

“The  sea  of  faitli 

Was  onte,  too,  at  the  full,  and  round  earth’s  shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furl’d. 

But  now  I  only  hear 

Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar. 

Retreating  to  the  breath 

Of  the  mght-wind,  down  the  vast  edges  drear 

And  naked  shingles  of  the  world.”  ^ 

Examples  could  be  multiplied,  for  Arnold,  in  poetry  and 
prose,  expressed  a  wistful  sense  of  loss  in  the  disintegration  of 
the  old  unquestioning  faith,  even  though  he  believed  that  it  must 
go.  He  wished  it  to  die  gently,  and  to  be  replaced  by  poetical 
insight,  not  scientific  iconoclasm. 

Though  he  was  proud  to  be  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  Arnold’s 
attitude  to  theology  was  always  that  of  a  layman,*  and  he  never 
intended  his  so-called  “  theological  ”  essays  to  be  technical  sur¬ 
veys;  th^  were  the  efforts  of  a  literary  man  to  criticise  one 
aspect  of  life.  His  interest  in  theology  sprang  partly  from  his 
background,  and  partly  from  his  conception  of  criticism  as  a  free 
play  of  mind  on  all  subjects.  To  Arnold,  religion  was  “  morality 
touched  by  emotion,”  *  and  the  Church  “  a  great  national  society 
for  the  promotion  of  goodness.”  *  Conduct  was  all ;  he  abhorred 

3  Dover  Beach,  in  New  Pocims  (1867). 

♦Writing  to  Frederick  Temple  (later  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  in 
1869,  Arnold  says,  “  In  the  Seventeenth  Century  I  shouki  certainly  have 
taken  Orders,  and  I  think,  if  I  were  a  young  man,  I  should  take  them.” 
— E.  G.  Sandford  (ed.).  Memoirs  of  Frederick  Temple  (1906),  I.  p.  278. 

^  Literatuiv  and  Dogma  (1883  edition),  p.  16. 

8  Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Religion. 
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doctrinal  rigidity;  and  of  all  theological  systems,  the  one  he 
could  least  bear  was  Calvinism.  In  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism, 
published  in  1870,  he  gives  his  fullest  treatment  of  this  subject. 
He  believes  that  Calvinism  has  wrecked  Paul’s  teaching,  which 
he  surprisingly  thinks  is  very  like  his  own.  Arnold  was  sure  that 
religion  should  oily  state  what  can  be  verified  by  the  “  scientific 
sense,”  the  faculty  that  weighs  statements  by  experience.  He 
imagines  the  men  of  science  ”  saying  to  the  theologians,  "  we 
too,  would  gladly  say  God,  if  only,  the  moment  one  says  God, 
you  would  not  pester  one  with  your  pretensions  of  knowing  all 
about  him.”  Theology  deals  with  what,  according  to  Arnold, 
cannot  be  tested.  The  furthest  point  to  which  he  can  go  in 
defining  God  is  the  “  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things  strive 
to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being.”  *  With  his  own  definition 
Arnold  contrasted  “  license  of  affirmation  about  God  and  his 
proceedings,  in  which  the  religious  world  indulge.”*  Calvinism, 
especially,  talked  about  God  “  as  if  he  were  a  man  in  the  next 
street.^  Calvinists  quote  St.  Paul;  it  is  true  that  Paul  often 
talks  like  a  Calvinist,  but,  says  Arnold  ingenuously,  the  scientific 
sense  rejects  Paul  also,  when  he  "  falls  into  ”  Calvinism.^ 
Rdigion  may  speak  poetically  and  figuratively,  but  if  it  is 
ciystallised  into  formal  theology  it  must  stand  the  test  of  scientific 
verification.  Arnold  gives  an  outline  of  Calvin’s  doctrine,  freely 
using  the  Westminster  Confession  of  1647.  He  is  not  scholarly 
here,  quoting  two  very  crude  statements,  one  about  an  “agree¬ 
ment  ”  between  "  God  and  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ,”  and  one 
about  a  “  contract  passed  in  the  Council  of  Trinity  ” ;  he  gives 
no  reference,  and  neither  statement  occurs  in  the  Westminster 
Confession.^  Nevertheless,  Arnold  extracts  the  core  of  Calvin’s 
theology,  that  “  there  is  very  little  of  what  man  thinks  and  does, 
very  much  of  what  God  thinks  and  does.”  ^  The  glory  of  the 
Calvinist  is  to  Arnold  a  fault,  for  asserting  what  God  thinks  and 
does  is  vain  speculation.  Calvinism  is,  ind^,  “  both  theologically 
more  coherent,  and  also  shows  a  deeper  sense  of  reality  than 
Arminianism,”  but  neither  system  commends  itself  to  him. 

A  theologian  would  doubtless  find  much  error  in  Amerfd’s 
criticism  of  Calvinism,  and  a  layman  can  see  his  unfair  treatment 

St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,  second  edition,  pp.  11-12. 

*  Ibid,  p.  12  cf.  Literature  and  Dooma,  p.  31, 

*  St.  Paul  and  Protestontisfn,  p.  U). 

p.  10. 

his  delightful  remark  (St.  Paul,  p.  99,)  “This  is  Calvinism,  and 
St.  Paul  undoubtedly  falls  into  it” 

^*Dr  A.  Dakin  wrote  to  me  concerning  the  first  quotation;  “  (Itj 
hardly  sounds  like  Calvin ;  it  strikes  me  as  a  very  crude  statement.” 

“St.  Paul,  p.  17. 

“  Ibid,  p.  21. 
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of  the  Westminster  Confession.  Between  Arnold  the  agnostic 
humanist,  and  the  Calvinist  with  his  great  conception  of  the 
Sovereignty  of  God,  there  is  an  impassable  gulf.  Writing  in 
1870,  Arnold  saw  Calvin  in  the  dress  of  the  rlarrower  kind  of 
Protestant  Dissenter.  According  to  Dr.  J.  S.  Whale,  “  Calvin’s 
great  principle,  ‘  Scriptura  duce  et  magistra,’  could  degenerate 
into  a  narrow  biblicism  in  the  hands  of  later  Calvinsm,”  “  and 
Arnold  saw  that  a  deterioration  had  set  in  as  early  as  the  mid- 
Seventeenth  Century.^®  What  he  failed  to  see  was  that  Victorian 
Puritanism,  represented  by  the  Nonconformist  Churches,  had 
degenerated  into  something  that  the  earlier  reformers  would  hardly 
have  recognised. 

With  these  “  advanced  ”  views,  Arnold  might  be  expected 
to  support  such  theologians  as  Bishop  Colenso^'^  and  the  authors 
of  Essays  and  Reviews, but  he  rejected  and  ridiculed  them 
violently.  At  first  he  showed  some  sympathy  with  the  Essayists ; 
he  wrote  to  his  mother  in  1861  :  "  Certainly  the  wine  of  the 

Essays  is  rather  nfew  and  fermenting  for  the  old  bottles  of 
Anglicanism.  Still  .  .  .  perhaps  it  is  in  this  way  that  religion 
in  England  is  destined  to  renew  itself.”  Fundamental  s)mipathy 
was  mingled  with  caution,  and  writing  to  his  mother  two  years 
later,  he  mentions  “  Colenso  and  Co.’s  jejune  and  technical 
manner  of  dealing  with  Biblical  controversy.”  He  has  been 
reading  Spinoza,  whose  method  he  contrasts  favourably  with 
theirs :  "  Spinoza  broaches  his  [heresy]  in  that  edifying  and 

pious  spirit  by  which  alone  the  treatment  of  such  matters  can  be 
made  fruitful,  whilq  Colenso  and  the  English  Essayists,  with 
their  narrowness  and  want  of  power,  ...  do  not.”  So  Arnold 
finds  narrowness,  though  a  different  narrowness,  even  in  Broad 
Churchmen.  Yet  he  knows  that  not  only  the  new  wine,  but  also 
the  old  bottles,  the  Anglican  formularies,  are  at  fault :  “If 
a  clergyman  does  not  feel  [his  restriction]  now,  he  ought  to 
feel  it.  The  best  of  them  (Jowett  for  example)  obviously  do  feel 
it.”  He  add  the  famous  remark  about  the  Church  of  England’s 
seeing  Christianity  through  the  spectacles  of  “  a  number  of 
second,  or  third-rate  men  ”  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  day — evidence 
that  he  could  criticise  his  own  Church  severely. 

Arnold’s  first  public  attack  on  the  methods  of  “  Colenso  and 

Christian  Doctrine,  p.  16. 

i«5/.  Paul.  p.  18. 

W.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal,  whose  Iwok  on  the  Pentateuch,  the 
first  part  of  which  was  puhlished  in  1862,  caused  much  consternation  among 
conservative  scholars. 

This  volume  of  seven  essays  by  liberal  Churchmen  was  published 
in  1860,  and  caused  such  consternation  among  the  orthodox  that  the  authors 
became  known  as  “  The  Seven  against  Christ.”  The  only  one  of  importance 
now  is  Mark  Pattison’s  “  Religious  Thought  in  England  from  1688  to  1750.” 
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Co.”  appeared  in  Macmillan's  Magazine?^  Arnold  turns  to 
Spinoza  for  a  contrast  to  Colenso,  and  he  defends  the  right  of 
literary  criticism  to  judge  works  like  theirs.  The  Bishop’s  book 
has  ban  criticised  from  the  theological  point  of  view,  and  Arnold 
intends  to  judge  it  as  literature;  literary  criticism  tries  books 
for  their  general  influence  on  culture,  after  their  technical 
criticism  by  experts.  This  literary  criticism  demands  that  a  book 
edify  the  uninstructed,  or  inform  the  instructed;  but  Colenso’s 
book  does  neither,  and  is  therefore  not  only  useless,  but  harmful. 
In  fact,  Colenso  has  made  himself  “  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
civilised  world.”  Arnold  holds  up  Spinoza's  Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-PolUicus,  then  recently  translated  into  English,  as  an 
example  of  a  theological  treatise  which  literary  criticism  approves. 
Spinoza  aims  at  informing  the  “  instructed  few,”  and  he  succeeds ; 
moreover,  he  concentrates  on  what  is  positive  and  helpful  in  the 
Old  Testament,  not  on  its  inaccuracies.  So  Arnold  reveals  his 
own  blend  of  conservatism  and  liberalism;  Christian  orthodoxy 
he  does  not  require,  only  great  tenderness  towards  orthodoxy  in 
the  slaying  of  it, 

A  month  later,  Macmillan’s  again  gave  Arnold  an  opening, 
this  time  in  a  review  of  Arthur  (later  Dean)  Stanley’s  Lechvres 
on  the  Jewish  Church.  Spinoza  had  informed  the  instructed; 
Stanley,  addressing  a  general  audience,  edifies  the  uninstructed — 
he  devotes  himself  to  the  moral  lessons  of  the  Old  Testament, 
making  truth  of  science  harmonise  with  truth  of  religion.  This 
is  where  Colenso  and  his  like  had  failed  for  “  applied  as  the  laws 
of  nature  are  applied  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  applied  as 
arithmetical  calculations  are  applied  in  the  Bishop  of  Natal’s 
work,  truths  of  science,  even  supposing  them  to  be  such,  lose 
their  truth.”  ^  Arnold  placed  himself  in  a  delicate  position  by 
these  two  essays ;  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  misunderstood. 
He  seemed  to  say,  “  Keep  Biblical  criticism  for  the  intellectuals, 
and  feed  the  masses  on  the  old  myths.”  In  reply,  he  maintained 
that  by  the  ”  instructed  ”  he  meant  not  all  the  educated,  but 
rather  the  minority  who  are  fitted  for  the  handling  of  theological 
details.  He  never  intended  to  advocate  ”  economy  of  truth  ” ;  he 
merely  meant  that  for  purposes  of  edification  a  constructive 
rather  than  a  destructive  attitude  should  be  adopted. 

How  far  were  Arnold’s  ovith  "  theological  ”  books  an  attempt 
to  practise  what  he  preached?  5*#.  Paul  and  Protestantism 

**"The  Bishop  and  the  Philosopher,”  Macmillan's,  Jan.  1865,  pp. 
241-256^ 

“  Essays  by  Matthew  /Arnold,  p.  436. 

^  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  in  an  article  “  Spinota  and  Professor 
Arnold”  {Spectator,  Jan.  3rd,  1863)  concluded  that  Arnold  thought  the 
intellectuals  did  not  need  religion. 
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certainly  passes  the  test  of  edifying,  however  much  its  conclusions 
may  startle;  and  ten  years  after  his  criticism  of  Colenso,  in  the 
preface  to  Literature  and  Dogma,  he  still  pleads  for  caution.  He 
fears  the  “  inevitable  revolution  .  .  .  which  has  already  spread, 
perhaps,  farther  than  most  of  us  think,”  and  which  “  is  befalling 
the  religion  in  which  we  have  been  brought  up.”  TherefiOre 
"  there  is  incmnbent  upon  everyone  the  utmost  considerateness 
and  caution.”  He  who  thinks  his  truth  must  be  proclaimed,  when 
where,  and  to  whom  he  will,  is  "  a  man  whose  truth  is  half 
blunder,  and  wholly  useless.”  Arnold’s  startling  aim  is  “  to  recast 
religion  ” — but  in  such  a  way  that  it  remains  religion. 

It  is  Arnold’s  method  that  is  so  different  from  that  of  other 
liberals.  He  takes  pains  to  be  constructive — perhaps  he  learnt 
from  their  mistakes  :  “  To  understand  that  the  language  of  the 
Bible  is  fluid,  passing,  and  literary,  not  rigid,  fixed  and  scientific, 
is  the  first  step  towards  a  ri^t  understanding  of  the  Bible.”® 
There  we  have  the  key:  he  approached  the  Bible  as  a  man  of 
letters,  not  as  a  scientist.  Verbal  inspiration  meant  no 
more  to  him  than  it  did  to  Benjamin  Jowett,  but  he 
tries  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  destruction  of  old  beliefs. 
Jowett  simply  says  that  the  New  Testament  is  liable  to  error; 
Arnold  says  that  it  “  exists  to  reveal  Jesus  Christ,  not  to  establish 
the  immunity  of  its  writers  from  error.”  ®  The  publication 
during  the  Seventies  of  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,  Literaivre 
and  Dogma,  and  God  and  the  Bible,  drew  not  a  fraction  of  the 
censure  heaped  upon  Essays  and'  Reviews;  this  fact  may  be 
partly  due  to  Arndd’s  being  a  layman,  but  it  may  also  be  due  to 
his  method.  While  the  others  criticise  and  depart,  he  stays  to 
make  the  greatness  of  Jesus  the  centre ;  his  readers  are  made  to 
see  Him,  a  mighty  Figure  triumphing  over  faulty  records.  Judged 
as  literature.  Essays  and  Reviews  and  the  rest  are  dead,  while 
Arnold’s  works  are  alive,  even  though  they,  too,  reflect  the 
dilemma  of  a  period  when  science  seemed  to  be  the  enemy  of 
religion  in  a  way  that  it  is  not  today.  It  is  against  this  back¬ 
ground  that  the  modem  Free  Church  scholar  will  study  Matthew 
Arnold’s  attitude  to  the  Nonconformists  of  Victorian  times. 

Jean  A.  Smallbone. 


^  LAterature  and  Dogma,  p.  xx. 
^Ibid,  p.  111. 


Baptist  Churches  in  France. 

IN  the  small  village  of  Nomain,  in  northern  France,  near  the 
Belgian  border,  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Ferdinand  Caulier 
once  discovered  an  old  Bible  somewhere  in  his  home.  This  was 
in  1810.  He  read  it  with  his  wife  and  handed  it  to  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  .These  plain  people,  who  were  Catholics,  noticed  that  the 
teachings  of  this  book  were  quite  different  from  what  had  bceti 
taught  them  and  wished  somebody  might  explain  it  to  them. 

In  1815,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo — which  is 
80  km.  from  Nomain — some  British  soldiers  were  billetted  near 
the  village.  One  of  these  was  a  pious  Christian  who  spoke  French. 
He  often  met  with  these  Bible  readers  and  opened  up  the 
Scriptures  to  them.  A  small  meeting-place  was  built.  A  few' 
years  later,  in  1819,  a  Swiss  evangelist  by  the  name  of  Henry 
Pyt,  who  was  working  for  the  “  Continental  Society  ” — a  newly 
organised  society  in  England  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent — came  to  this  part  of  France  and  visited  the  group  in 
Nomain.  For  the  first  meeting,  140  pet^le  were  present  to 
listen  to  what  he  had  to  say.  Pyt  receiv^  so  much  response 
that  he  and  his  young  wife  stayed  there  almost  a  year. 

It  so  happened  that  during  the  year  1820  a  few  revived 
Christians  of  Nomain  read  once  in  an  evangelical  paper  that 
Pyt  had  given  to  them  a  translation  from  the  Elnglish  of  an  article 
on  William  Carey,  a  “  Baptist  ”  missionary  in  India.  As  Mr. 
Pyt  was  away,  they  asked  his  wife  what  the  Baptists  were.  .She 
explained  to  them  that  the  Baptists  did  not  baptise  infants,  but 
only  believers  upon  profession  of  faith.  She  told  them  that  her 
hu^nd  and  herself  had  been  baptised  in  this  way.  These  men 
began  to  study  the  matter  in  their  New  Testaments  and  finally 
expressed  the  desire  to  be  baptised. 

Fearing  some  doctrinal  controversy  might  arise  with  the 
Reformed  Churches,  Mr.  Pyt  was  rather  opposed  to  this.  A 
few  men  decided  to  take  him  by  surprise.  So  one  day,  as  they 
were  coming  back  from  a  meeting  and  walking  near  a  river,  they 
said  like  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  :  "  See  here  is  water ;  what  does 
hinder  us  to  be  baptised?”  Pyt  could  only  comply  with  their 
desire.  They  decided  to  form  a  church,  separating  from  the  rest 
of  the  congr^ation  which  afterwards  became  a  Reformed 
Church. 
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Among  them  was  Louis  Caulier,  who  was  over  sixty  years 
old  and  was  chosen  as  spiritual  leader.  He  baptised  others  in 
the  small  chapel  which  he  built  in  a  nearby  hamlet.  Among 
those  were  Joseph  Tieffty  who  became  the  first  consecrated  pastor, 
and  Jean  Baptiste  Cretin  who  became  the  first  pioneer  of  the 
Baptist  churches  in  northern  France,  the  Oise  Valley,  Lyon  and 
Montbeliard. 

Around  1831  an  American  Baptist  pastor  from  Boston,  Dr. 
Howard  Malcolm  (afterwards  President  of  Bucknell  University), 
came  to  France.  He  was  travelling  for  his  health  and  heard  about 
the  Baptist  movement  that  had  started  in  northern  France.  He 
enquired  about  it  and  asked  the  Baptists  of  America  to  extend  a 
fraternal  hand  to  this  new  movement.  Some  time  before,  Dr. 
Adoniram  Judson,  the  famous  Burma  missionary  who  at  the  time 
of  his  first  trials  had  spent  six  months  in  jail  in  France,  had 
written  a  letter  to  the  American  Missionary  Committee,  in  which 
he  said  :  “  An  evangelised  France  would  stimulate  all  intelligent 
classes  in  Europe.”  The  Triennial  Baptist  Convention  of  U.S.A. 
decided  to  investigate  the  matter  and  asked  Dr.  I  rah  Chase,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Newton  Baptist  Seminary  and  Professor 
of  Theology  in  this  school,  to  go  to  France  for  this  purpose.  The 
Newton  Seminary  took  to  heart  the  work  in  France  and  Europe. 

In  1834,  a  former  student  of  Newton,  Isaac  Willmarth,  came 
to  France  for  a  few  years,  and  a  little  later  came  Dr.  Erastus 
Willard,  who  devoted  twenty-one  years  of  his  life  to  France. 
They  settled  at  Douai,  a  centrally  located  town  in  northern  France 
not  far  from  Nomain,  duly  organised  the  first  Baptist  church 
in  France  with  six  members  (1835),  and  opened  a  school  for  the 
training  of  pastors  and  evangelists.  This  school  was  of  great 
service  to  the  Baptist  cause  in  France.  Several  first  grade  men 
had  their  theological  preparation  there  especially — in  addition  to 
J.  B.  Cretin  mentioned  above — V.  Lepoids,  Fr.  Lemaire,  H. 
Boileau,  Fr.  Vincent,  Aime  Cadot,  who  all  did  a  wonderful  piece 
of  work.  In  1856  the  theological  school  was  transferred  to  Paris 
and  had  as  professor  for  several  years  a  former  student  from 
Newton,  Dr.  Edward  C.  Mitchell. 

In  1838  there  were  seven  churches  with  142  members.  More 
than  once  the  pastors  were  sentenced  to  fines  or  imprisonment,  the 
church  buildings  were  closed  and  the  evangelistic  work  was 
hindered  by  the  police.  Several  Baptist  families  emigrated  to 
North  or  South  America  to  escape  persecution. 

In  June  1849  the  first  conference  of  pastors  and  delegates 
from  Baptist  churches  met  at  Verberie,  near  Compiegne.  In 
1850,  the  first  Baptist  church  was  definitely  found«l  in  Paris, 
with  only  four  members.  Twelve  years  later  its  membership 
was  eighty-four.  In  1872,  on  the  Rue  de  Lille,  in  Paris,  a  nice 
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building  with  a  big  chapel  was  erected  with  generous  help  from 
the  United  States  and  England.  New  churches  were  opened  in 
various  parts  of  France,  especially  in  cities  like  Lyon,  Marseille, 
St.  Etienne,  Nimes,  Toulon,  Nice,  Rouen,  In  Brittany,  a  mission 
launched  by  Welsh  Baptists  was  very  active.  In  northern  France, 
the  Church  at  Denain  whose  leader  was  Pastor  Francois  Vincent, 
a  man  of  great  courage  and  missionary  zeal,  extended  its  activity 
in  the  whole  mining  district  and  even  into  Belgium.  About  ten 
churches  were  founded  there.  From  eastern  France  and 
Montbeliard,  the  Baptists  extended  their  work  as  far  as  French 
Switzerland. 

The  fir.st  twenty  years  of  the  Third  Republic  from  1871  to 
1890  were  those  of  the  most  promising  Baptist  effort.  In  England, 
the  great  Baptist  preacher,  C.  H.  Spurgeon  had  gained  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  and  his  evangelistic  activity  had  its  counterpart 
in  France.  Many  thoughtful  men  were  attracted  by  the  Baptist 
ideal  of  faith,  life  and  church  organization.  Baptist  papers.  La 
Pioche  et  la  Trulle,  L’Echo  de  la  Veriie,  La  Cloches  <f  Alanne, 
,  were  diffused  in  the  whole  country.  At  this  time,  an  evangelist 
of  great  value,  who  had  until  then  worked  with  the  McAll  mission, 
Ruben  Saillens,  came  to  us.  He  was  a  powerful  Christian  speaker 
of  Huguenot  origin.  He  became  one  of  the  best  evangelists 
and  the  most  fruitful  author  of  hymns  in  France  at  that  time. 
Another  addition  of  great  value  to  our  churches  was  Pastor  Paul 
Besson,  who  came  from  the  Swiss  National  Reformed  Church. 
After  having  done  evangelist  work  in  Northern  France,  he  was 
called  to  South  America,  where  he  had  a  considerable  influence 
in  Argentina.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fine  missionary 
activity  among  the  Mohammedans  of  North  Africa  of  Mr.  Emile 
Rolland,  a  Baptist  layman  of  eastern  France. 

During  the  previous  twenty  years  of  Baptist  work  in  France, 
the  church  membership  had  increased  almost  threefold.  There 
were  forty-five  organised  churches,  thirty-five  consecrated  pastors, 
as  many  lay  preachers  and  more  than  2,000  church  members. 
But  in  Aese  times  of  theological  contention  in  Europe,  the  French 
Baptists  lacked  spiritual  unity.  This  was  emphasised  by  an 
extreme  individualism.  However  it  may  be,  for  reasons  that 
were  partly  administrative,  partly  doctrinal  and  partly  personal, 
after  the  r^rettable  contestations  of  the  last  decade  of  the  past 
century  two  main  groups  were  formed  among  the  French  Baptists. 
One  gathered  mainly  the  churches  of  northern  France  and  was 
called  “  Association  Franco-Beige  ” — Franco-Belgian  Association. 
Its  leaders  were  Pastor  Francois  Vincent  and  especially  his  son 
Philemon,  a  learned  and  distinguished  man  who  founded  the 
AveniK  du  Maine  Church  in  Paris.  The  other  group  was  mainly 
made  up  of  churches  located  in  south-eastern  France  and  in 
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Switzerland.  It  was  called  “  Association  Franco- Suisse  ” 
(Franoo-Swiss  Association).  Its  leaders  were  Messrs.  Ruben 
Saillens,  Arthur  Blocher,  Robert  Dubarry.  Pastor  and  Mrs. 
Blocher-Saillens  were  led  in  1923  to  start  a  new  church  in  the 
northern  part  of  Paris,  "  The  Tabemade,”  whidi  is  independent 
and  is  doing  a  good  missionary  work  in  France  and  far-away. 

Today  there  are  seventeen  churches  in  our  Federation  with 
1,000  baptised  and  3,000  non-baptised  members.  The  rather  pre¬ 
carious  situation  of  our  churches  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  almost  all  been  started  in  small  localities  or  secondary  towns. 
Their  development  has  been  rather  disappointing  because  the  best 
elements,  the  most  educated,  have  gone  dsewhere  to  cities  where 
they  had  more  opportunities  and  where  they  belong  to  other 
Protestant  churches  of  which  they  are  often  the  best  members. 
Except  in  Paris,  our  churches  have  always  been  small  in  member¬ 
ship  and  of  a  rather  plain  social  level.  It  was  also  impossible 
for  them  to  become  independent.  It  is  only  now  that  most  of 
them  have  become  self-supporting,  but  all  evangelistic  activities 
still  need  help  from  the  outside  to  keep  up. 

On  account  of  this,  we  thought  that  in  order  to  avoid  being 
in  fifty  years  similar  to  what  we  are  now,  it  was  necessary  to 
modify  our  strategy  and  make  efforts  to  start  churches  in  the  big 
centres.  We  have  already  begun  work  in  Lyon,  the  third  city  in 
France,  where  a  church  has  been  founded.  Thanks  to  the  help 
of  our  American  brethren  a  church  building  is  being  constructed. 
In  Niort,  chief-town  of  a  French  Department,  a  church  has 
been  constituted  a  few  months  ago  and  the  work  is  very  promising. 
One  of  our  immediate  projects  is  to  start  work  in  Metz,  a  city 
in  eastern  France,  where  we  have  a  few  Baptists  and  Baptist 
groups  in  the  industrial  vicinity.  We  also  have  in  Anzin- 
Valenciennes,  in  northern  France,  a  small  drurch  which  offers 
at  present  great  possibilities  of  development  and  which  may  have 
a  very  promising  future  if  the  evangelistic  work  can  be  intensi¬ 
fied  in  this  very  populous  industrial  r^on.  Moreover  our  visions 
grow  wider  on  new  prospects  for  which  we  trust  God  will  open 
some  new  doors :  Le  Havre,  big  French  port  on  the  Channel 
where  there  used  to  be  a  Baptist  Church  which  the  War  has 
scattered;  but  some  elements  might  be  brought  together  again 
as  a  basis  for  a  new  evangelistic  effort;  Toulouse,  a  city  of 
south-western  France  in  full  devdopment,  has  some  Baptist  groups 
of  Spanish  origin  which  would  be  the  nucleus  of  a  new  work; 
Bordeaux,  the  big  port  on  the  Atlantic  where  several  American 
Baptist  missionaries  are  already  at  work ;  Marseille,  second  city 
of  France,  where  we  have  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  re- 
gathering  some  Baptist  elements  and  establidi  a  conquering  work ; 
Lille,  the  capital  of  the  North.  This  is  the  part  of  France  where 
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we  have  the  greatest  number  of  churches  though  we  have  none 
in  this  city.  We  have  already  sent  an  evangelist  to  work  there 
relying  on  the  nearby  church  at  Roubaix.  There  are  already  a 
few  solid  members  in  Lille. 

Besides  the  evangelistic  work  accomplished  in  these  important 
centres,  we  think  that  an  effort  of  itinerant  evangelisation  would 
offer  an  opportunity  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  multitudes.  An 
evangelistic  car  with  a  tent  and  some  literature,  driven  by  a 
capable  and  active  evangelist  could  settle  in  new  spots  near  places 
where  there  is  already  a  church,  for  example,  and  begin 
evangelistic  work.  This  car  would  enable  us  to  reach  many  who 
have  never  heard  of  the  gospel.  To  realise  all  this,  we  ask  God 
to  send  us  the  necessary  equipment  and  men.  We  pray  Him  to 
give  us  means,  men,  wisdom,  prudence,  audacity  and  love. 

France  can  be  evangelised,  and  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  be¬ 
cause  she  occupies  an  important  place  in  Western  Europe.  We 
believe  that  our  Baptist  churches  have  a  message  for  our  country¬ 
men  and  that  our  opportunity  is  especially  great  at  present.  Our 
prayers  and  efforts  should  make  this  evangelisation  effective.  In 
spite  of  the  two  last  world  wars  that  went  on  for  the  most  part 
on  French  territory  and  the  fact  that  until  now  the  various 
attempts  to  reimite  French  Baptists  have  failed,  all  churches 
bearing  the  name  “  Baptist  ”  in  France  are  fully  aware  of  their 
respemsibilities.  They  know  that  they  are  weak  but  they  also 
know  that  “  the  power  of  the  Lord  is  made  perfect  in  wealmess.” 
And  they  stick  fully  to  this  truth  :  “  There  is  one  Lord,  one  faith 
and  one  baptism.”  Therefore  we  can  face  the  future  with 
confidence. 

(From  a  correspondent.) 


The  First  Fifty  Years,  an  attractive  brochure  compiled  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
Palmer,  J.P.,  outlines  Uie  rise  and  progress  from  its  foundation  in  IWl 
of  the  Stanmore  Baptist  Church,  Sydney,  Australia,  where  for  forty- four 
years  an  outstanding  ministry  was  exercised  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Tinsley,  whom 
Baptists  the  world  over  hold  in  high  honour.  The  original  membership 
of  fifteen  has  grown  to  the  vigorous  forward-looking  church  of  today,  with 
its  more  than  300  members  and  variety  of  lively  activities,  while  twenty-six 
of  its  members  have  entered  the  ministry  and  another  fifteen  have  beome 
missionaries.  A  former  assistant-pastor,  Rev.  A.  H.  Orr,  was  organiser 
of  the  Baptist  New  Guinea  Mission,  formed  in  1949.  Under  the  ministry 
of  Rev.  N.  F.  Reeve,  the  church  continues  to  progress.  As  one  of  the 
Jubilee  objectives,  Stanmore  Baptists  propose  to  build  in  New  Guinea 
what  is  to  be  known  as  “The  C.J.  and  Mildred  Tinsley  Hospital.”  The 
good  wishes  of  British  Baptists  will  accompany  the  Stanmore  church  as 
it  marches  toward  its  centenary. 


Baptists  and  Disciples  of  Christ. 

IN  spite  of  its  modest  size  and  price,  Baptists  and  Disciples 
of  Christ,  by  E.  Roberts-Thomson,  M.A.,  B.D.,^  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  to  the  Christian  denominations  with 
which  it  deals,  and  it  deserves  to  be  widely  read  and  pondered'  by 
the  members  of  both.  Since  the  author’s  purpose  is  to  set  in  a 
clear  light  the  relationship  to  one  another  of  Baptists  and  Disciples 
of  Christ,  he  sketches  briefly  in  the  first  two  sections  the  origins 
and  development  of  these  two  Movements.  Part  III  is  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  their  distinctive  convictions  upon  such  matters 
as  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  nature  of  the  Church,  the 
Ministry  and  the  Sacraments,  and  so  on.  In  the  closing  section 
Mr.  Roberts-Thomson  notes  the  emergence  of  forces  which  are 
tending  at  the  present  time  in  various  countries  to  bring  about  a 
“  rapprochement  ”  between  Baptists  and  Disciples  of  Christ,  and 
he  tries  to  estimate  realisticallv  the  prospects  of  success.  The 
whole  is  written  in  an  eirenical  spirit,  and  forms  a  most  helpful 
introduction  to  a  subject  which  is  likely  to  become  of  increasing 
importance  as  time  goes  on. 

Of  particular  significance  to  Baptists  is  the  author’s  account 
of  the  stages  by  which  Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell  (who 
may  be  conveniently  described  as  the  chief  founders  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America)  were  first  attracted  towards  the 
Baptists  and  then  later  withdrew  from  them.  In  Scotland,  an 
earlier  offshoot  from  Presbyterianism  which  was  associated  in 
varying  degrees  with  the  names  of  the  Haldanes,  John  Glas, 
Robert  Sandeman  and  Archibald  Maclean,  exercised  an  influence 
upon  Alexander  Campbell  as  a  young  man.  It  was  itself  in  turn 
affected  later  by  the  growth  of  the  Campbellite  Movement  in 
America,  which  by  the  1830’s  had  broken  with  the  Baptists  and 
entered  upon  an  independent  existence  under  the  title  of  the 
“  Disciples  ”  or  “  Christians.”  These  twin  movements,  known 
in  America  under  the  name  of  the  “  Disciples  of  Christ  ”  and  in 
Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  as  the  “  Churches  of  Christ,”  subse¬ 
quently  maintained  increasingly  friendly  associations  with  one 
another  and  in  1930  they  came  together  officially  in  a  World 
Body  with  a  membership  just  short  of  two  million. 

The  question  now  is  :  What  is  to  be  the  future  relationship 

^  Recently  published  by  the  Carey  Kingsgate  Press  (3s.  6d.). 
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of  this  considerable  Christian  group,  with  its  many  affinities  with 
Baptists,  to  the  world-wide  Baptist  Movement  whidi  now  numbers 
some  thirteen  million  members?  The  answer  is  not  easy  to  give, 
as  this  little  book  will  indicate,  and  the  merit  of  Mr.  Robert- 
Thomson’s  study  is  that  it  helps  materially  to  bring  the  question 
into  sharper  focus.  The  real  difficulty  about  his  treatment, 
excellent  as  it  is,  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  universally  accepted 
standards,  statements  about  the  views  and  practices  of  the 
denominations  concerned  are  apt  either  to  be  so  general  in 
character  as  to  be  jejvme,  or  alternatively  to  draw  from  particular 
illustrations  of  what  Baptists  or  Disciples  believe  conclusicKis 
which  assume  more  than  can  safely  be  granted.  For  example, 
we  are  told  that  “  with  the  Baptist  view  of  the  Church,  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  are  in  substantial  agreement  ”  (page  97). 
But  when  this  bald  proposition  is  scrutinized  in  detail,  it  leads 
on  to  further  statements  which  at  once  make  one  pause.  Thus 
the  author  quotes  the  following  words  of  Alexander  Campbell 
as  representing  the  views  of  Disciples.  “  The  standing  and 
immutable  ministry  of  the  Christian  community  is  composed  of 
bishops,  deacons,  and  evangelists  ”  (page  105).  This  statement, 
however  true  it  may  be  in  America  or  elsewhere,  would  certainly 
not  be  easily  accepted  in  Britain.  Yet  the  author’s  comment  is, 
“  In  this  they  (i.e.  Disciples)  are  at  one  with  the  Baptists.”^ 
Similarly,  Mr.  Roberts-Thomson  discusses  the  teaching  of  the 
two  denominations  about  “man’s  salvation  from  sin,  and  re¬ 
demption  unto  eternal  life,”  and  says  that  “  the  old  antagonisms 
have  ceased  to  have  any  meaning  in  reality”  (page  108).  Yet 
he  concludes  by  noting  as  “  the  one  great  dividing  factor  between 
the  two  peoples  ”  the  fact  that — to  quote  a  leading  Disciple — 
“  the  Disciples  have  emphasized  the  teaching,  that  in  the  New 
Testament  no  promise  of  remission  of  sins,  or  acceptance  with 
God,  is  given,  until  after  baptism”  (page  114). 

No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  the  author’s  contention  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  bodies  is  “  more  one  of  emphasis 
now,  than  of  definite  divergence  of  views  ”  (page  123).  Never¬ 
theless,  differences  of  emphasis  can  be  extremely  important  as 
Mr.  Roberts-Thomson  virtually  concedes  when  he  says  :  “  With 
Baptists  it  has  been  truth,  frewom,  unity.  With  Disciples  it  has 
been  truth,  unity,  freedom  ”  (page  133).  The  moral  seems  to 
be  that,  certainly  ,  as  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  greater  accord 
between  the  two  denominations  is  unlikely  to  be  achieved  until 
much  more  intercourse  has  taken  place  between  them  than  has 
so  far  been  the  case,  and  until  painstaking  efforts  at  mutual  inter¬ 
pretation  have  enabled  the  exact  character  of  each  other’s  views 
and  practices  to  be  thoroughly  grasped.  That  this  is  needed  even 
in  the  case  of  so  competent  and  sympathetic  an  observer  as  this 
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author  shows  himself  to  be,  is  evident  from  such  statements 
as  that  Congregationalists  "  do  not  place  any  importance  on 
baptism  ”  (page  163),  and  that  “  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Baptist  churches  are  what  is  called  ‘  closed  membership  ’ 
churches”  (page  166).  (What,  by  the  way,  does  Mr.  Roberts- 
Thomson  mean  precisely  when  he  says  that  “whereas  Baptists 
assimilate  easily  metaphysical  explanations  of  Bible  doctrines. 
Disciples  tend  to  content  themselves  with  ‘  Bible  names  for  Bible 
things’”?  (page  139). 

To  conclude  :  the  fate  which  has  attended  the  attempts  made 
during  the  last  half  century  to  bring  Baptists  and  Disciples  nearer 
to  one  another  certainly  does  not  warrant  the  expectation  of  any 
spectacular  success  in  our  own  time.  But  more  recent  efforts 
do  suggest  that  while  progress  towards  closer  relationships  has 
varied  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  a  new  spirit  is  stirring  in 
the  Northern  States  of  America,  while  in  Britain  the  existence 
of  a  joint  committee  of  representatives  of  the  two  denominations 
encourages  the  hope  that  experiments  in  jmnt  action  may  do 
something  to  promote  fuller  understanding  and  fellowship.  As 
an  essay  in  that  direction  this  little  book  is  to  be  warmly  com¬ 
mended,  although  one  cannot  but  regret  that  it  is  marred  by  not 
a  few  typological  and  literary  faults  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  passed  by  those  who  corrected  the  proofs. 

R.  L.  Chiu). 


The  Giorioiis  Liberty,  edited  by  John  Eric  Fenn.  (The  British 

and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Is.  2d.,  post  free.) 

In  this,  the  Bible  Society’s  Popular  Report  for  1950,  the 
editor’s  theme  is  that  the  world  is  involved  in  a  struggle  between 
tbe  Marxist  and  Christian  conceptions  of  liberty,  and  that  if 
men  are  to  enjoy  Christian  freedom  they  must  have  access  to 
the  sources  of  the  knowledge  of  (jod  which  are  found  in  the 
Bible.  The  Report  shows  how  in  country  after  country  the 
Society  is  seeking,  often  in  the  face  of  tremendous  difficulties, 
to  place  the  Bible  in  men's  hands  in  their  own  tongue.  Six-and- 
a-l^f  million  volumes  of  the  Scriptures  in  798  l^guages  were 
published  by  the  Society  in  1950  and  eight  new  languages  were 
added  to  the  translation  list.  (The  Translations  Secretary,  Rev. 
W.  J.  Biadnock,  was  formerly  with  the  B.M.S.)  All  concerned 
about  the  spread  of  Christian  truth  throughout  the  world  will  be 
glad  to  read  these  stimulating  pages.  There  are  some  useful 
maps  and  excellent  photographs. 
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Reviews. 

The  Theology  of  Evangelism,  by  Henry  Cook.  (Carey  Kingsgate 
Press,  6s.) 

What  we  have  in  this  book  are  the  lectures  delivered 
to  the  students  at  Spurgeon’s  Collie  in  December,  1949,  on  the 
Louisa  Curtis  foundation.  They  were  undoubtedly  lively  and 
forceful,  given  in  a  popular  and  colloquial  style  (in  some  cases 
too  colloquial  for  the  printed  page,  as  when  William  Carey  is 
said  to  have  “  lapped  up  language  after  language,”  p.  17.)  There 
is  no  doubt  that  many  will  be  helped  and  stimulate  by  these  pages. 
True  and  important  things  are  frankly  and  courageously  stated,  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  author  is  undoubted  and  infectious.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  inspiring  as  the  lectures  no  doubt  were 
to  the  students  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  this  book  would 
have  been  of  more  permanent  worth  had  the  lectures  been  made 
the  basis  for  a  more  carefully  thought  out  work,  rather  than 
printed  as  they  were  delivered.  As  it  is  the  book  has  definite 
limitations  and  seems  unlikely  to  have  much  influence  outside  our 
own  denomination.  Perhaps  that  was  never  intended  and  should 
not  be  expected.  But  the  ambitious  title  of  the  book  leads  the 
reader  to  expect  more  than  the  author  intended  to  give  and  so, 
however  useful  and  helpful  it  may  be,  it  leaves  us  with  a  feelii^ 
of  being  not  quite  satisfied. 

TTie  term  “  evangelism  ”  is  used  somewhat  differently  in 
different  parts  of  the  book,  and  the  definition  on  page  9  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  use  of  the  term  in  some  other  places.  The 
necessary  place  of  the  Church  in  the  life  of  the  yovmg  convert 
is  rightly  emphasised,  but  too  little  is  said  about  the  necessity 
of  the  Church  in  the  work  of  evangelism  itself.  It  is  surely  the 
distinctive  fellowship  of  the  Church,  and  the  attitude  and  actions 
of  its  members  in  all  spheres  of  life,  which  prove  the  relevance 
of  the  Christian  message  far  more  than  declaring  the  Giospel  in 
popular  language. 

We  would,  however,  express  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
book  and  hope  it  will  be  widely  read  within  our  denomination. 
It  will  tmdoubtedly  recall  those  who  read  it  to  their  primary 
task  as  Christian  workers  and  leaders  and  deepen  their  zeal  to 
win  men  and  women  to  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

Leslie  J.  Moom. 
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The  Baptists  of  Berkshire,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne.  (Carey 

Kingsgate  Press,  6s.) 

As  old  a  corporate  life  as  any  in  the  country  can  be  claimed 
by  the  Baptists  of  Berkshire,  for  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  churches  in  Henley,  Reading  and 
Abingdon  were  in  association  with  one  another.  Next  year  the 
Berkshire  Association  will  be  celebrating  the  3(X)th  anniversary 
of  the  meeting  at  Wormsley  on  8th  October,  1652  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  these  churches.  Dr.  Payne  was  ask^  to  write  something 
in  preparation  for  this  event,  and  the  result  is  this  excellent  book. 
Its  author  agrees  with  the  late  W.  T.  Whitley  that  we  are  now 
at  the  stage  when  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  recording 
of  our  denomination’s  story  in  this  land  will  be  in  the  form  of 
county  and  regional  studies.  Wheeler  Robinson,  W.  E. 
Bloomfield,  J.  Brown  Morgan,  C.  E.  Shipley  and  John  Haslam 
co-operated  in  a  volume  on  Yorkshire,  W.  T.  Whitl^r  dealt  with 
Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  Cumberland  in  addition  to  his  volume 
on  London,  A.  S.  Langley  wrote  on  Birmingham,  M.  F.  Hewett 
deposited  in  the  Norwich  City  Library  a  voluminous  manuscript 
containing  the  fruit  of  his  researches  on  Norfolk,  while  Rev.  A.  J. 
Klaiber  and  Rev.  L.  A  Fereday  have  written  on  Suffolk  and 
Cornwall  respectively.  Now  we  have  Dr.  Payne’s  valuable  work 
on  Berkshire.  It  is  hoped  that  others  will  turn  to  those  parts 
of  the  country  which  are  still  untouched.  A  great  book  waits 
to  be  written,  for  instance,  on  the  Baptists  of  Northamptonshire. 

It  is  a  fascinating  story  which  Dr.  Payne  so  skilfully  tells 
and  he  has  unearthed  unsuspected  riches.  We  are  shown  how 
Baptist  witness  in  this  county  has  been  maintained  through  many 
vicissitudes — persecution,  theological  controversy,  economic  and 
social  changes,  religious  revival  and  decline — ^and  in  these  in 
formative  pages  we  meet  the  Stennetts,  Hintons,  Bichenos, 
Colliers,  Clarks  and  others  upon  whose  loyalty  the  continuance  of 
that  witness  has  depended.  The  Baptist  radical,  John  Pendarves, 
is  lifted  out  of  the  obscurity  into  which  his  memory  has  lapsed, 
while  to  Daniel  Turner,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Baptists,  whom  both  Underwood  and  Whitley 
in  their  respective  histories  unaccountably  ignored,  considerable 
attention  is  rightly  given.  This  is  an  important  book,  with  some 
interesting  photographs  and  valuable  appendices  and  which,  one 
hopes,  will  be  widely  read.  Others  beside  Berkshire  Baptists 
will  find  these  pages  rewarding. 


Graham  W.  Hughes. 


Editorial  Notes. 

PIE  celebrated  Anglican  clergyman  who  writes  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  under  the  name  of  “  Artifex  ”  stated, 
after  reading  The  Lord’s  Supper :  A  Baptist  Statement  (Carey 
Kingsgate  Press,  2s.  6d.),  that  if  there  were  no  Parish  Church 
near  and  if  he  were  invited  he  would  be  prepared  to  take  Com¬ 
munion  at  a  Baptist  church.  He  appeared  to  think,  however,  that 
the  group  which  drew  up  the  Statement  were  unduly  hesitant 
in  drawing  out  the  sacramental  significance  of  the  rite.  The  State¬ 
ment,  which  is  mainly  the  work  of  a  committee  representative 
of  the  stalfs  of  the  eight  Baptist  Theological  Colleges  in  the 
United  Kingdom  describes  the  practice  and  interpretation  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  in  our  denomination  and  deals  with  some  practical 
issues.  The  group  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  work. 

On  the  whole  it  has  been  the  habit  of  Baptists  throughout 
their  history  to  have  concerned  themselves  with  questions  relating 
to  the  practice  rather  than  to  the  meaning  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
Since  less  than  a  third  of  this  Statement  is  devoted  to  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  more  than  two-thirds  to  practical  matters  many  will 
doubtless  feel  that  a  more  theological  treatment  was  desirable. 
In  the  section  on  the  order  and  conduct  of  the  normal  Baptist 
Commun'on  Service  the  fact  that  many  northern  churches  hold 
a  separate  afternoon  Communion  monthly  is  not  mentioned.  It 
might  also  be  said  that  in  this  section  it  is  the  ideal  rather  than 
the  actual  which  has  been  described.  In  practice  is  it  the  church 
or  the  church  secretary  who  normally  invites  a  particular  layman 
to  conduct  Communion  where  there  is  no  pastor?  Is  the  form 
taken  by  the  prayers  of  most  ministers  and  deacons  that  of 
“confession,  thanksgiving  and  consecration  ’’  before  the  distribu¬ 
tion  and  “prayers  for  the  Church  Universal  and  for  the  com¬ 
munion  of  saints”  following  it?  The  importance  of  conforming 
to  the  ideal  might  have  received  greater  emphasis,  particularly 
in  view  of  Inter-Communion  discussions.  The  Statement  rightly 
insists  that,  as  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  an  act  of  the  Church, 
occasional  observances  ought  not  to  be  arranged  as  thoughtlessly 
as  they  sometimes  are.  With  the  conclusion  that  broadcasting  the 
service  is  to  be  rejected  most  Baptists  will  agree. 

As  the  Statement  makes  clear,  a  variety  of  interpretation  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper — within  the  Reformed  tradition — is  to  be  found 
among  Baptists.  To  what  extent  is  one’s  theological  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  sacraments  determined  by  temperament?  For  some 
attendance  at  The  Lord’s  Table  is  far  more  a  richly  sacramental 
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experience  than  Baptism,  whereas  there  are  those  for  whom 
Ginmunion  is  simply  a  memorial  rite  commanded  by  Jesus  and 
who  feel  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  a  much  more  real  sense  at 
Baptism  than  at  the  Table.  But  there  are  many  questions  which 
throng  into  one’s  mind  as  one  reads  this  very  useful  little  book, 
in  the  pages  of  which  ministers  and  deacons  particularly  will  find 
much  that  is  helpful,  and  one  would  be  glad  to  know  that  among 
them  the  Statement  will  be  widely  read  and  pondered. 

*  *  4i  ♦  * 

G)ngratulations  to  the  Welsh  Baptist  Historical  Society  upon 
attaining  its  Jubilee!  In  the  celebration  issue  of  its  Trafodion 
{“  Transactions  ”)  the  present  secretary.  Rev.  Richard  Edwards, 
looking  back  over  the  fifty  years  of  the  society’s  existence,  claims 
it  to  be  the  oldest  historical  society  of  any  religious  denomination 
in  Britain.  (But  the  Congregational  Historical  Society  claims  to 
have  been  founded  in  1899.)  Formed  at  Forth  on  16th  July,  1901, 
with  Principal  William  Edwards,  of  Cardiff,  as  President,  the 
society  began  to  publish  its  “  Transactions,”  with  Rev.  Thomas 
Shankland  as  editor,  in  1907.  This  continues  to  flourish  today 
under  the  editorship  of  the  distinguished  historian.  Dr.  Thomas 
Richards.  A  generous  donor  made  it  possible  for  a  prize  to  be 
awarded  for  historical  essays  of  outstanding  merit  and,  each  year 
since  1905,  a  historical  lecture  has  been  delivered  during  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Wales.  Additionally  fortunate 
in  having  always  enjoyed,  as  the  secretary  points  out,  the  active 
support  of  the  best  men  in  the  Welsh  denomination,  the  society 
has  thus  been  able  to  do  much  to  stimulate  among  the  Baptists 
of  Wales  a  practical  interest  in  their  history.  That  it  may  long 
continue  to  prosper  will  be  the  wish  of  the  members  of  the 
society’s  opposite  number  in  England. 

***** 

Enviously  watching  a  certain  eminent  divine  depart  for  the 
Dorchester,  with  an  anticipatory  gleam  in  his  eye,  to  be  lunched 
by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  in  celebration  of  the 
appearance  of  its  new  hymn-book,  one  could  only  conjecture 
whether  the  contents  of  the  book  would  equal  the  quality  of  the 
luncheon.  Since  then,  however,  The  B.B.C.  Hymn  Book,^  beauti¬ 
fully  produced,  has  come  to  hand.  In  some  quarters  it  will 
probably  be  questioned  whether  the  B.B.C.  should  have  under¬ 
taken  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  hymns.  But  it  owes  its 
existence  to  the  numerous  demands  received  by  the  Religious 
Broadcasting  Department  from  listeners  to  studio  services  and 
has  been  in  course  of  thorough  preparation  since  1937. 

^  Oxford  University  Press :  Geoffrey  Ctnnberlege.  Music  edition, 
IZs.  6d.  Words  edition,  6s. 
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There  are  542  hymns  all  classified  under  definite  headings, 
of  which  thirty-four  are  metrical  psalms,  fifteen  are  Biblical  para¬ 
phrases  and  forty-five  are  choir  settings.  To  make  the  book 
suitable  for  use  in  churches,  hymns  for  Baptism,  Communion, 
Marriage  etc.  have  been  included.  (The  conception  of  Baptism 
held  by  the  world’s  largest  Protestant  communion  has,  however, 
been  ignored.)  The  choice  of  hymns  is  ecumenical;  there  are 
even  translations  from  Chinese  and  Swahili.  A  number  of  new 
ones  make  their  appearance,  three  of  which  are,  incidentally,  by 
John  Arlott,  the  popular  sporting  commentator.  Anne  Steele 
appears  to  be  the  only  Baptist  hymn-writer  represented  (unless 
Bunyan  and  Milton  may  be  claimed),  but  Watts,  Wesley,  and 
Doddridge  account  for  about  fifty  hymns  between  them.  Many 
old  familiar  tunes  are  here — of  the  “  good  popular  ”  type  as 
distinct  from  the  “  bad  popular  ” — ^and  there  are  numerous  new 
ones,  some  very  good  indeed.  It  was  a  bold  action  on  the  part  of 
the  editorial  committee  to  include  so  many  tunes  composed  by 
three  of  its  own  members.  In  several  instances,  however,  but 
by  no  means  in  all,  this  action  is  justified.  On  the  whole  this 
is  a  very  fine  hymn-book,  perhaps  the  best  now  existing  in  this 
country.  In  any  case,  in  view  of  the  influence  of  the  radio  on 
congregational  hymn-singing  its  publication  is  an  event  of  great 
importance.  To  listeners  to  studio  services  it  will  be  a  real 
boon  and  to  the  musical  libraries  of  choirs,  organists,  choir¬ 
masters,  ministers,  and  all  who  have  a  love  of  hymns,  it  will  be 
a  valuable  addition.  Its  helpfulness  as  an  aid  to  private  devotion 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Naturally  this  will  not  be  a  substitute 
for  denominational  hymnals,  but  its  influence  is  bound  to  be — and 
deservedly — wide  and  far-reaching. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  1897  the  Sunday  School  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  (U.S.A.)  published  a  missionary  biography.  Southern 
Baptists  now  look  back  on  this  event  as  the  beginning  of  The 
Broadman  Press,  a  great  publishing  enterprise  which  today 
(•ccupies  a  position  of  commanding  importance  and  influence  in 
the  religious  publishing  world  of  America.  With  Dr.  William  J. 
Fallis  as  Book  Editor,  the  Press,  whose  headquarters  are  in  a 
twelve-storey  building  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  employs  a  large 
staff  and  distributes  its  books  through  thirty-nine  Baptist  Book 
Stores  operated  by  the  Sunday  School  Board,  and  over  two 
thousand  other  shops.  Last  year  forty-eight  titles  were  issued. 
In  the  illustrated  brochure  which  describes  the  Press  one  noticed 
Mrith  interest  that  the  Broadman  publication  held  in  the  hands  of 
a  copy-writer  in  one  of  the  pictures,  is  Dr.  Townley  Lord’s  The 
Faith  that  Sings. 


The  Holy  Spirit. 

I.  BIBLICAL  DATA. 

*  I  *riE  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one  on  which  the  classical 
1  Creeds  give  us  little  if  any  guidance.  Those  Creeds  deal 
with  the  nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ  and  were  the 
result  of  years  of  strenuous  thinking  by  the  early  Church, 
faced  as  it  was  by  opponents  without  and  by  heretics  within. 
It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  history  of  Christian 
Doctrine  that  the  one  doctrine  on  which  so  much  if  not  everything 
rests,  appears  to  have  been  relegated  to  the  appendix,  and  stranger 
still  that  this  appendix,  however  much  inflamed,  was  never  thought 
worthy  of  theological  surgery.  It  was  perhaps  only  natural  that 
the  great  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  early  Church  should  be 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of  Christ.  Thus 
the  Creed  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  was  content  merely  to  affirm 
a  belief  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Only  when  the  Arian  Controversy 
was  drawing  to  its  long  drawn-out  conclusion  did  the  question 
of  the  Spirit  arise,  and  the  solution  then  arrived  at  owes  much 
to  the  Cappadocian  Fathers,  Basil  and  Gregory,  who  taught  that 
the  Spirit,  like  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  and 
is  to  be  accorded  the  same  worship.  This  conclusion  finds  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  so-called  Nicene  Creed  of  common  use,  which 
affirms  that  the  Spirit  is  the  Lord,  the  life-giver,  who  proceedeth 
from  the  Father,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is 
worshipped  and  glorified.  In  the  West  the  Three  Persons  were 
regarded  with  complete  equality  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  accorded 
that  double  procession  which  was  the  avowed  cause  of  the  split 
between  East  and  West.  We  are  all  aware  of  how  the  word 
“  Person  ”  has  hampered  development  along  this  line  of  thought, 
and  the  difficulty  has  always  been  to  safeguard  the  personality  of 
the  Spirit  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  any  monarchian  heresy. 
Hence,  we  in  our  day,  whose  work  it  is  to  proclaim  a  full  and 
adequate  Gospel,  are  called  upon  to  rectify  this  omision  on  the 
part  of  classical  Christianity. 

A  further  and  even  more  important  consideration  can  be 
added  to  these  two  earlier  considerations — whether  in  theological 
study,  or  in  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  or  in  pastoral  duties  we 
are  all  the  time  dependent,  and  entirely  dependent,  upon  the  Holy 
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Spirit.  Never  a  day  passes  but  we  are  under  obligation  to  the 
power  of  the  Spirit.  Therefore  any  reverent  attempt  to  come  to 
some  understanding  of  the  nature  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
cannot  but  be  good  for  ourselves  and  of  value  to  the  Church  which 
we  love  and  serve.  The  work  of  the  ministry  is  threefold,  like  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  itself ;  it  is  a  work  of  meditation,  of 
pastoral  care  and  of  prophetic-priestly  operation  within  the 
Church  and  all  three  activities  are  dependent  upon  that  life-giving 
Spirit  which  Jesus  incarnated  and  which  is  continued  in  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  believer. 

In  the  realm  of  Biblical  scholarship  we  have  passed  through 
a  very  d’fficult  and  dreary  period,  when  the  results  of  scholarship 
appeared  to  be  so  dry  and  negative  and  when,  as  Dr.  Hodgson 
pointed  out,  the  devout  believer  had  to  choose  between  scholarly 
commentaries  which  provided  no  nourishment  for  his  soul  and 
devotional  commentaries  which  rode  roughshod  over  his  doubts 
and  questionings.  Those  were  days  of  mental  agony  for  thinking 
Christians,  and  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  fathers  whose 
perseverance  in  honesty  has  brought  us  through  those  times 
to  the  firm  ground  on  which  we  stand  today.  Scholarship  and 
piety  can  today  unite  in  expounding  God’s  Word  as  addressed  to 
us  for  our  salvation  and  one  of  the  assured  results  of  those 
difficult  times  is  the  conviction  reached  today  by  all  Biblical 
scholars  that  God's  revelation  is  given  not  so  much  in  words  as 
in  deeds.  The  Bible  is  the  inspired  record  of  the  deeds  of  God. 
God  has  always  been  active  in  history,  and  we  recognise  this 
more  clearly  today  than  at  any  previous  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  The  emphasis  today  as  we  study  the  Bible  falls  on 
what  God  has  done  and  is  doing  in  the  world.  Behind  the  words 
of  the  prophets  are  the  deeds  of  God.  In  spite  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel’s  wonderful  description  of  our  Lord  as  God’s  Word  we 
must  insist  that  our  Lord  was  God’s  Word  written  in  flesh  and 
blood,  and  that  Christ  saves  by  what  he  does  more  than  by  what 
He  says.  In  fact,  what  He  says  is  based  on  what  He  does.  Hence, 
if  the  major  contention  of  the  Bible  is  the  deeds  of  God  in 
human  history  then  the  medium  through  which  God  works  is 
of  major  importance  for  us,  and  that  medium  is  the  Spirit.  Our 
concern  today  is  with  God’s  action  in  history  in  general  and  in  the 
experience  of  the  believer  in  particular.  Materialistic  Commun¬ 
ism  and  other  such  attempts  to  interpret  history  must  be  met  by 
the  Christian  with  the  contention  that  history  is  the  arena  of  God’s 
saving  activity.  But  we  cannot  make  that  affirmation  with  any 
sense  of  conviction  until  we  ourselves  have  come  to  some  under¬ 
standing  as  to  how  God  has  worked  and  still  does  work  in  history, 
and  that  obviously  involves  us  in  the  formulation  of  a  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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Our  own  beloved  Wheeler  Robinson  wrote :  "  Why  is  it 

that  there  are  so  many  books  about  the  Holy  Spirit  and  so  few 
that  help  us  towards  a  real  understanding  of  the  Doctrine?” 
He  then  proceeded  to  give  us  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject 
in  our  language.  To  his  book  may  be  added  that  of  a  scholar  who 
does  not  always  agree  with  Wheeler  Robinson,  viz.  Dr.  Leonard 
Hodgson,  of  Oxford.  Meanwhile,  we  have  to  examine  the 
Biblical  data.  We  begin  with  the  Old  Testament  which  by 
being  part  of  our  Bible  is  a  constant  reminder  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  cannot  be  confined  to  the  Christian  Church.  Let  us  grasp 
that  truth  very  firmly.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  bom  on  that 
memorable  Day  of  Pentecost.  So  many  preachers  on  Whit 
Sunday  speak  as  if  Pentecost  was  the  very  birth  of  the  Spirit, 
forgetting  that  if  that  were  true  we  cannot  make  sense  of  God's 
deeds  in  the  older  days  of  the  Old  Testament.  Beyond  doubt  the 
events  of  that  great  day  were  unique  in  character  and  lasting  in 
influence.  So  much  is  not  in  dispute.  What  is  disputed  is  the 
easy  assumption  that  on  that  day  the  world  for  the  first  time 
experienced  the  Spirit  of  God.  God’s  Spirit  was  active  in  crea¬ 
tion,  brooding  over  the  chaos  and,  out  of  that  chaos,  producing 
order.  Any  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  therefore  begin, 
not  with  Pentecost,  but  with  the  Creation.  Christianity  is  a 
particular  revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  hence  our  enquity' 
begins,  not  with  the  New  Testament,  but  with  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  Old  Testament  two  words  are  used,  both  of  which 
are  translated  Spirit  in  our  English  versions;  the  words  nutch 
and  nephesh.  Of  ruath  it  can  be  definitely  asserted  that  it  was 
originally  used  to  describe  a  non-moral  energy,  which  could  be 
both  good  and  evil.  For  instance,  the  author  of  Judges  ix.  23. 
says :  “  And  God  sent  an  evil  spirit  between  Abimelech  and  the 
men  of  Shechem  and  the  men  of  Shechem  dealt  treacherously 
with  Abimelech.”  Numbers  v.  30  speaks  of  a  “  spirit  of 
jealousy  which  cometh  upon  a  man,”  and  even  Hosea  can 
speak  of  "the  spirit  of  whoredom  which  hath  caused  them  to 
err.”  In  only  one  instance  is  this  ruach  definitely  personalised, 
and  that  is  in  1  Kings  xxii.  21  :  "  And  there  came  forth  a  spirit 
and  stood  before  the  Lord.”  Here,  too,  it  is  a  lying  ruach  em¬ 
ployed  by  Yahweh  to  inspire  the  optimistic  prophets.  It  can  be 
said  generally  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  when  God  is  active  this 
activity  is  nearly  always  described  by  the  word  ruach.  Wheeler 
Robinson’s  conclusion  here  cannot  now  be  doubted  :  "  The  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  true  chronological  order 
will  reveal  that  as  wind  became  Spirit  in  relation  to  God,  so 
Spirit  became  Spirit  in  man.”  The  term  ruach  appears  to  have 
developed  along  the  lines  of  first  being  wind,  either  natural  or 
figurative,  then  some  supernatural  influence  acting  on  man  for 
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good  or  ill;  then  as  the  very  principle  of  life  itself  and  thai, 
finally,  to  describe  that  life  in  its  psychological  aspects.  In  no 
document  virhich  is  pre-exilic  is  ruach  ever  used  to  describe  the 
breath-soul  in  man.  That  was  invariably  described  by  the  word 
nephesh.  May  we  say,  in  an  attempt  to  put  into  simple  language 
this  evidence,  that  nephesh  is  that  which  enables  man  to  live  and 
ruach  is  that  through  which  God  communicates  with  man  ?  Which 
comes  to  mean  that  after  the  Exile  the  human  nephesh  becomes 
the  divine  ruach — God’s  spirit  in  man’s  consciousness.  One 
realises  that  this  is  but  a  working  simplification  of  the  evidence, 
but  it  does,  I  think,  provide  an  entrance  into  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  point  of  stress  for  us  must  always  be  the  prophetic  con¬ 
sciousness  as  this  is  manifested  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  experience  of  the  prophet  was  a  real  experience,  however 
much  we  have  to  make  allowance  for  the  mode  of  its  expression. 
The  prophet  was  able  to  proclaim  :  “Thus  saith  the  Lord  ”  be¬ 
cause  he  rightly  believed  that  God  was  not  merely  speaking 
through  him,  but  was  actually  using  the  whole  of  his  personality, 
which  for  the  Hebrew  included  his  body,  in  order  to  perform  His 
gracious  acts  in  history  and  also  His  judgments  in  history  too. 

When  we  come  to  the  New  Testament  we  have  to  watch  the 
further  development  of  the  doctrine  until  we  arrive  at  that  point 
where  we  realise  that  Agape  is  human  life  at  its  best  when,  that 
is  to  say,  human  life  has  been  wholly  transformed  by  the  activity 
of  the  Spirit.  Our  evangelical  belief  in  a  new  birth  can  only  be 
explained  when  the  vitality  of  that  new  birth  is  traced  to  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  experience  of  men.  The  term 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  inclusive  New  Testament  name  for  the  activity 
of  God  in  the  soul  and  in  tiacing  this  activity  to  the  life,  ministry, 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  the  New  Testament  writers  were 
on  sure  ground. 

There  must  be  some  correspondence  between  God  and  man 
otherwise  God  could  not  as  Spirit  communicate  Himself  to  man. 
How  could  God  through  the  Spirit  make  Himself  known  unles.s 
in  man  there  was  something  akin  to  spirit  to  which  God  could 
“  tune  in  ’’? 

Rut  in  dealing  with  the  New  Testament  evidence  there  is 
one  important  observation  which  must  be  made,  and  that  relates  to 
the  fundamental  difference  of  approach  between  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Greek  ways  of  thinking.  The  Hebrew  always  thought  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  its  relation  to  man  by  way  of  invasion.  It  was 
something  which  came  from  outside — “  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me  ’’ — whilst  the  Greek  always  tended  to  think  in  terms 
of  Immanence.  Gone  are  the  days  when  the  thought  of  the  New 
Testament  had  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  Greek  ideas.  The 
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Greek  of  the  New  Testament  led  us  astray,  for  although  it  is 
written  in  Greek  the  thought  is  Hebraistic  throughout.  The 
Baptism  of  our  Lord,  with  its  description  of  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  Hebrew  idea  of  invasion. 
The  Spirit  came  upon  Jesus,  but  here  too  we  must  not  be  led 
into  any  adoptionist  theories  in  regard  to  the  Person  of  Christ, 
and  if  we  remember  this  fundamental  concept  of  Hebrew  thought 
that  danger  will  never  be  too  great  to  be  overcome.  The  Gospels 
present  us  with  a  world  in  which  spirits,  both  evil  and  good, 
are  very  real.  Spirit  and  Power  are  ever  closely  related.  Our 
Lord  casts  out  evil  spirits  and  He  himself  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  very  Spirit  of  God. 

We  can  divide  the  Gospel  evidence  into  what  might  be  called 
the  four  stages  in  discipleship.  The  first  is  that  between  the 
calling  of  the  disciples  to  the  Crucifixion  of  their  Lord — a  period 
when  Jesus  was  present  with  them  m  the  flesh  and  they  were 
wholly  dependent  upon  His  physical  presence.  It  was  a  period  of 
fluctuations;  at  one  time  their  faith  would  be  strong  and  true 
and,  at  another  time,  it  would  be  so  weak  as  almost  to  be  non¬ 
existent.  The  second  period  is  that  of  the  time  between  the 
crucifixion  and  the  Ascension,  a  period  during  which  the 
Resurrection  was  a  fact  for  those  disciples,  but  a  fact  which  they 
could  not  comprehend,  for  they  are  still  asking  the  same  unin¬ 
spired  questions :  “  Lord,  dost  Thou  at  this  time  restore  the 

kingdom  to  Israel?”  The  third  period  was  that  short  time  be¬ 
tween  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost.  During  this  period  there 
seems  to  be  no  essential  change  in  their  outlook ;  they  are  sitting 
about  waiting  for  something  to  happen,  although  even  sitting 
about  is  sometimes,  and  certainly  was  then,  an  act  of  faith.  Then 
came  the  Day  of  Pentecost  and  the  ushering  in  of  the  fourth  period 
of  discipleship.  Those  men  now  have  a  Gospel  to  proclaim  and  a 
power  with  which  to  proclaim  it  and  they  set  about  turning  the 
world  upside  down.  That  the  disciples  did  not  arrive  there  and 
then  at  a  full  and  complete  understanding  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  a  fact  clearly  seen  in  the  evidence  supplied  in  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles.  But  this  much  can  and  must  be  claimed; 
they  began  at  Pentecost  a  new  experience  of  God’s  power,  an 
experience  which  is  continuous  in  Christ’s  followers  today.  This 
brings  us  to  what  is  the  characteristic  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
viz.,  the  creation  of  fellowship.  What  is  it  which  differentiates 
the  Church  from  all  other  forms  of  human  fellowship?  Is  it  not 
that  in  the  experience  of  the  Church  her  members  not  only  enjoy 
communion  with  each  other,  but  also  communion  with  the  Risen 
Lord,  and  that  this  double  communion  is  in  the  Spirit? 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  subjective 
experience  of  the  individual  member  of  the  Church,  but  much 
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more  than  this  is  implied  by  the  New  Testament  evidence. 
According  to  the  New  Testament  the  Holy  Spirit  is  an  objective 
experience  of  the  whole  Church.  Whenever  and  wherever  the 
Church  is,  there  is  also  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nor  do  we  mean  by 
this  any  idea  of  a  group  mind.  It  is  only  by  a  figure  of  speech 
that  we  can  speak  at  all  of  a  group  mind.  What  we  mean  is  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  really  present  in  the  experience  of  the  Church. 
Here  we  are  frankly  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  between  Christ  in 
the  midst  of  His  people  and  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  two  arc  one.  Wheeler 
Robinson  writes  :  “  The  members  do  not  so  much  join  a  Church 
which  exists  completely  without  them;  they  help  to  constitute 
it,  in  their  own  intrinsic  degree,  by  awakening  to  their  own  share 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Body,”  to  which  we  must  add,  neither  are 
they  completely  the  Church.  They  do  help  to  constitute  it,  but 
they  are  limbs  of  the  Body  of  which  the  Head  is  Christ.  It  is 
in  and  through  the  Spirit  that  Christ  exercises  His  Headship. 
We  might  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  cement  which  holds 
the  Body  together.  The  Holy  Spirit  guides  the  Church  into  truth 
i.e.,  into  a  deeper  and  richer  experience  of  Christ.  The  authority 
of  the  Spirit  is  real  whenever  the  members  have  patience  and 
humility,  both  of  which  are  necessary  to  reveal  the  Spirit’s 
guidance.  That  the  Church  has  not  always  accepted  the  Spirit’s 
guidance  gives  rise  to  that  Kenosis  of  the  Spirit  wh'ch  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  Self -emptying  of  Christ  Himself. 

In  the  Church  the  Scriptures  have  a  very  special  place,  and 
here  too  we  must  recognise  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  The 
uniqueness  of  Scripture  is  seen  in  this  experience  of  being  led 
into  truth  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Scriptures  do  not  appeal 
to  all  men.  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Scriptures  of  themselves 
are  powerless  to  save.  It  is  Scripture  plus  Holy  Spirit  which  is 
the  medium  of  saving  truth.  Now  just  as  we  have  seen  that  there 
is  a  development  of  thought  regarding  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 
Old  Testament  so  too  there  is  a  development  of  thought  re¬ 
garding  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  New  Testament.  That  develop¬ 
ment  can  be  seen  in  three  and  very  possibly  four  stages. 

The  first  stage  is  that  indicated  by  the  account  of  Pentecost 
in  the  early  chapters  of  Acts.  It  is  clear  that  the  author  is 
describing  events  which  were  beyond  him,  and  there  is  no  surprise 
in  this  for  something  very  wonderful  had  happened.  Of  its 
happening  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt.  His  emphasis,  how¬ 
ever,  is  as  we  should  expect,  on  the  outward  effects  of  that 
experience,  in  the  fire,  wind  and  tongues,  and  he  understood 
those  tongues  as  the  gih  of  languages.  The  second  stage  is  that 
described  in  1  Corinthians.  There  the  problem  facing  the  Apostle 
is  the  misuse  of  what  had  begun  as  a  real  experience.  Members 
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of  the  Church  were  abusing  what  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
proof  of  the  Spirit’s  presence,  the  ability  to  speak  in  tongues. 
Paul  warns  them  they  are  over-emphasising  what  is  after  all  only 
a  passing  phase.  So  it  was  Paul  who  led  the  Church  to  that 
third  stage,  where  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  seen  in  the 
normal  life  of  the  Church  and  the  individual  Christian  member 
of  the  Church. 

“  The  harvest  of  the  Spirit,”  he  writes,  “  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
good  temper,  kindliness,  generosity,  fidelity,  gentleness,  self- 
control.”  Every  one  of  those  virtues  nam^  by  Paul  is  social 
in  character.  Every  one  has  direct  reference  to  the  communal  life 
of  the  Church.  Not  everyone  can  speak  with  tongues,  but  every¬ 
one  can  love,  have  joy  in  fellowship,  show  good  temper  and  that 
self-control  without  which  fellowship  life  is  not  possible. 

In  regard  to  these  three  stages  there  will  be  no  dispute.  But 
what  about  the  fourth  stage?  We  are  all  aware  of  the  emphaMs 
which  the  Johannine  Literature  places  upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
also  know  that  the  Johannine  Literature  is  the  final  flowering  of 
canonical  scripture.  Can  it  be  that  here  the  Holy  Spirit  takes 
the  place  of  what  is  usually  called  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ? 
There  will,  of  course,  be  differences  of  opinion  here.  T. 
Glasson,  in  his  book  on  the  Second  Advent  (p.  211)  writes,  in 
relation  to  the  Johannine  teaching :  “  Its  theme  is  the  One 

whose  glory  has  already  dawned  upon  the  world,  who  is  even  now 
the  light  and  life  of  men.  God’s  great  help  and  deliverance  for 
men  is  not  something  to  be  hoped  for;  it  is  offered  now  in 
Christ,  and  those  who  receive  Him  have  eternal  life  as  a  present 
possession.  The  irruption  of  the  divine  order  is  inaugurated,  not 
by  the  Parousia,  Out  by  the  Incarnation.  Through  the  cross. 
Christ  will  draw  all  men  unto  Himself.  He  died  to  gather  into 
one  the  children  of  God  that  are  scattered  abroad  (xi.  52)  includ¬ 
ing  other  sheep  “  who  are  not  of  this  fold  ”  (x.  16).  His  finality 
is  not  static,  for  the  Spirit  will  continually  take  off  the  things 
of  Christ,  unfolding  new  truth  from  this  inexhaustible  source  as 
men  are  able  to  bear.”  ^ 

Herbert  Clarkson. 


1  The  above  is  the  first  of  three  articles  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  based  on 
tjtctures  given  at  a  Ministers’  Retreat.  In  our  next  issue  Mr,  Ciarktnn 
will  deal  with  "  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Sacraments." 


The  Union  Church  at  Launceston^ 
Cornwall. 

III.  JACOB  GRIGG. 

JACOB  GRIGG  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen’s  Iqr 
Launceston,  Cornwall,  on  19th  June,  1769,  where  in  the 
baptismal  register  is  recorded :  “  Jacob,  son  of  John  and 

Mary  Grigg,  was  baptised  July  9th,  1769.”  The  family  had  long 
been  established,  and  there  are  records  of  it  as  far  back  as  1582, 
then  spelt  "  Grigge  ”.  Other  branches  of  the  family  lived  not 
far  away  in  the  parishes  of  Warbstowe  and  Dunloe.  A  memorial 
tablet  in  St.  Stephen’s  church  records  the  generosity  and  worth 
of  John  Grigg — probably  a  cousin  of  Jacob— who  was  bom  in 
1792,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  America,  in  1864,  having  been 
shepherd,  sailor,  wool  merchant,  draper,  shop-keeper  and  book¬ 
seller  successively. 

We  do  not  know  what  led  Jacob  to  turn  from  the  parish 
church  and  become  a  Dissenter.  But  there  was  a  new  movement 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  land.  Despite  the  exceptionally  bad 
roads  of  Cornwall,  George  Whitfield  had  visited  Launceston  in 
1750,  and  John  Wesley  was  making  frequent  visits  to  the  district. 
It  was  on  St.  Stephen’s  down  that  he  had  first  preached  in  1747, 
and  the  effect  of  his  work  was  becoming  evident  when  Jacob 
was  a  boy.  As  Jacob  grew  he  would  also  know  of  the  group 
of  people  who  met  for  “  religious  exercises  ”  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  St.  Stephen’s  stands, 
looking  across  the  valley  to  Launceston,  then  the  county  town,  and 
he  seems  soon  to  have  joined  with  them.  In  1791,  when  he  was 
twenty-two,  he  was  one  of  the  foundation  members  of  the  little 
Baptist  Church  which  had  separated  from  this  group. 

This  church,  with  its  membership  of  three  women  and  eight 
men — two  of  whom  were  not  long  after  to  be  removed  from 
membership — began  as  a  lively  body.  Thomas  Eyre,  brother  to 
Rev.  John  Eyre  (associated  with  the  Evangelical  Magazine  and 
the  London  Missionary  Society)  was  the  leading  figure  of  the 
church,  and  eminent  in  the  life  of  the  town.  A  month  after  the 
church  had  been  constituted  fhe^‘  called  our  brother  Jacob  Grigg 
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in  public  work  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  .  .  . 
We  believe  that  he  is  possessed  of  spiritual  and  natural  gifts, 
as  we  have  frequently  heard  him  with  pleasure  and  profit  dis- 
pence  the  word  of  God  among  us.  .  .  .”  One  of  his  natural  gifts 
was  musical  ability.  Keen’s  tune-book  for  Rippon’s  collection  of 
hymns  contains  three  of  Grigg’s  tunes,  and  one  of  these, 
“  Tiverton  ’’  (named  after  Rippon’s  birthplace),  is  still  in  use. 
This  was  in  April,  1791.  In  August  allegations  were  made 
against  Grigg  and  Sarah  Bounsall  by  Richard  Dymond,  who  the 
following  month  “  was  excluded  for  speaking  things  to  the  Hurt 
and  prejudice  of  our  brother  Jacob  Grigg  and  Sister  Sarah 
Bounsall.”  In  January  1793,  Grigg  was  registered  (at  the 
Quarter  Sessions?)  as  the  teacher  of  the  Church,  although  no 
record  of  his  ordination  has  been  traced.  The  following  May — 
in  1793,  Grigg  made  a  request  “  to  go  to  the  Academy  at  Bristol 
for  a  Term  of  one  year  for  instruction,  and  then  to  return  for 
to  reside  among  us  in  preaching  the  Word  as  usual.”  This  request 
they  warmly  commended  to  Isiah  Birt,  of  Plymouth,  who  was 
frequently  in  contact  with  the  Church,  and  in  response  Grigg 
wrote  to  them  : — 

“  My  Dear  Bretheren, 

“  Sencible  of  my  own  weakness  and  Inability  for  such  an  important 
work,  1  desire  to  depend  entirely  on  the  Lord  for  Instruction  and 
Strength  not  doubting  His  aid  and  assistance  to  carry  me  through  that 
Ardous  Employ.  1  submit  to  your  Desire  and  Request,  and  at  the  same 
time  desire  your  prayers  on  my  Behalf  both  as  to  my  Conduct  and  in 
the  Church  and  in  the  World,  and  on  my  Labours  in  the  Lord  amongst 
you — That  this  is  my  real  desire  before  God,  Angels,  and  you  my 
Bretheren,  f^^r  your  satisfaction  I  hereunto  set  my  name  this  26th  day 
of  May  1793." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  time  Grigg  did  in  fact 
intend  to  return  to  Launceston  and  continue  his  ministry.  If 
that  had  happened  the  future  of  the  Baptist  church  there  might 
have  been  altogether  different.  As  it  was,  the  church  was  to 
suffer  the  deep  disappointment  of  losing  his  services,  and  finally 
to  languish  through  the  lack  of  adequate  oversight.  Although 
he  never  permanently  returned  to  his  home,  he  seems  to  have 
influenced  his  family  with  his  own  convictions,  for  in  1809 
Joanah  Grigg  became  a  member  of  the  Independent  Church,  while 
in  1810,  John  Grigg  became  a  trustee  for  the  new  Wesleyan 
Chapel.  Later,  in  18i^,  Mr.  James  Grigg  was  actuary  of  the  local 
savings  bank,  while  A.  H.  Grigg,  manager  of  another  local  bank, 
became  through  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  father-in-law  to 
Dr.  A.  M.  Chirgwin,  who  has  rendered  such  valiant  service  for 
the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Jacob  Grigg  began  his  studies  at  Bristol  in  1793,  as  the  church 
minutes  show.  Once  there,  new  influences  would  begin  to  affect 
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him.  We  cannot  doubt  the  broadening  of  outlook  that  would 
come  to  this  country  lad,  to  whom  Plymouth,  twenty  miles  away, 
was  probably  the  only  town  even  infrequently  visited.  Add^ 
to  this,  the  ferment  of  the  new  missionary  spirit  began  to  work 
in  him;  it  might  already  have  begun,  for  it  was  his  older  friend, 
Isaiah  Birt  of  Plymouth,  who  had  influenced  Samuel  Pearce.  By 
the  time  Grigg  reached  the  Academy,  Robert  Hall  had  left,  but 
his  influence  lingered.  The  new  head  was  Ryland,  now  about 
forty  years  old  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  recently-formed 
Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Hall  had  taken  a  quite  uncom¬ 
promising  position  as  to  the  duty  of  Christian  men  to  participate 
in  public  questions  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  quietism. 
At  Bristol,  Grigg  would  also  learn  something  of  the  slave  trade, 
for  the  city  took  a  prominent  part  in  it,  sending  ships  with  cargoes 
of  cloth  and  muskets  which  were  traded  favourably  for  slaves, 
who  in  turn  were  carried  to  the  colonies  and  sold  for  profit,  thus 
providing  good  cargoes  of  colonial  products  to  bring  back  to 
Bristol.  The  trade  was  not  popular  with  sailors,  and  in  Bristol 
anyone  with  an  enquiring  mind  would  begin  to  learn  the  horror 
of  it.  The  first  movements  against  the  trade  were  in  fact 
begun  in  Bristol,  where  Thomas  Clarkson  and  the  group  he  led 
had  been  campaigning  against  it. 

Just  at  this  time,  David  Bogue,  of  Gosport,  wrote  a  letter  in 
the  Evangelical  Magazine  wakening  the  missionary  spirit;  since 
Thomas  Eyre,  elder  of  the  Church  at  Launceston,  was  brother  to 
Robert  Eyre,  who  had  founded  the  magazine,  it  could  hardly 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Jacob  Grigg.  In  Pearce  and  Sutcliff, 
Bristol  College  had  sons  who  were  eager  to  support  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  All  this  would  play  on  the  mind  of  the 
young  man  from  the  Duchy.  He  may,  too,  have  heard  of  the 
missionary  work  being  undertaken  among  Negro  slaves  in 
America,  who  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  till  they  reached 
that  land.  Possibly  he  knew,  too,  about  the  new  Sierra  Leone 
company.  He  would  know  that  the  Western  Baptist  Association 
had  passed  a  resolution  against  the  slave  trade,  and  was  making 
an  annual  subscription  to  the  society  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce. 

While  we  can  only  speculate  as  to  the  factors  which  in¬ 
fluenced  him,  Grigg  made  his  decision  not  to  return  to  Launceston, 
but  instead  to  offer  himself  for  service  with  the  B.M.S.  The 
Society  was  already  contemplating  the  possibility  of  work  in 
Africa,  and  in  1793  had  considered  a  letter  from  a  Negro  minister, 
educated  in  England,  but  working  in  Sierra  Leone — Mr.  David 
George.  At  Sierra  Leone,  many  years  before,  a  group  of 
escaped  slaves  had  successfully  defended  themselves  and  built  a 
settlement.  In  1787  as  a  result  of  the  pleading  of  Granville 
Sharpe,  the  idea  of  building  a  larger  settlement  there  for  ex- 
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slaves  had  been  accepted,  and  despite  difficulties  the  enterprise 
had  been  begun  in  1792.  Correspondence  with  the  colony 
strengthened  the  mind  of  the  B.M.S.  to  undertake  their  project. 
At  this  point,  Grigg’s  offer  of  service  came,  and  soon  that  of 
another  young  minister,  James  Rodway  of  Burton-on-Trent. 
The  offers  were  accepted,  and  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  Birmingham  on  September  16th,  1795,  the  two  were 
solemnly  dedicated  to  their  task.  The  charge  was  given  by 
Ryland,  who  bade  them  reclaim  a  savage  people  accustomed  to 
the  worship  of  idols  and  to  enslave  and  sell  one  another  to  the 
more  wicked  and  obdurate  Europeans.  They  sailed  for  Sierra 
Leone  on  November  2nd  in  the  same  year,  bearing  with  them  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  pastor  there,  David  George.  Search 
had  also  been  made  for  a  schoolmaster  to  accompany  them,  but 
in  vain.  How  different  the  story  of  the  B.M.S.  might  have  been 
had  Marshman  volunteered  at  this  stage. 

The  story  of  what  happened  at  Sierra  Leone  makes  sad 
reading;  it  can  be  reconstructed  from  letters  reproduced  in  the 
Periodical  Accounts.  Three  days  after  they  landed  the  Governor 
called  on  them  and  “  conversed  very  freely  concerning  the 
mission ;  assuring  us  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his  part 
to  further  the  work.”  At  his  suggestion,  and  with  the  approval 
of  Rodway,  Grigg  settled  at  Port  Lc^o,  a  town  about  four  miles 
up  the  river,  while  Rodway  seems  to  have  made  his  headquarters 
on  the  Isle  of  Bananas.  Both  these  places  were  centres  of  the 
slave  trade;  this  separation  was  contrary  to  the  B.M.S.  policy 
which  was  to  send  men  in  pairs.  The  Governor,  Zecharicdi 
Macaulay,  had  had  experience  on  a  Jamaican  plantation  which 
had  given  him  great  sympathy  with  slaves.  Unfortunately,  just 
at  this  point  his  health  gave  way,  and  William  Dawes,  a  former 
governor,  had  to  take  his  place;  the  latter  had  come  from  the 
convict  establishment  at  Botany  Bay  and  was  inhuman  and 
inflexible. 

Grigg  soon  met  with  strong  opposition ;  through  misrepre- 
.sentation  and  malevolence  the  impression  was  fostered  among 
the  natives  that  he  was  there  to  take  advantage  of  their  ignorance. 
He  was  not  the  first  to  evangelise  in  this  area;  of  2,000  Christian 
slaves  recruited  by  the  British  Forces  in  the  American  war,  and 
subsequently  liberated  and  settled  in  Freetown  by  Granville 
Sharp,  half  were  members  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s 
Connexion,  and  were  vigorously  preaching  the  Gospel.  But  the 
colony  was  predominantly  Anglican,  and  Church  of  England 
chaplains  were  already  at  work.  The  solitary  Baptists  were 
despised.  After  a  few  weeks  Grigg  went  back  to  Freetown  for 
about  six  weeks,  but  found  on  his  return  that  the  natives  continued 
to  view  him  with  distrust.  Accordingly  he  returned  again  to 
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Freetown  in  despair,  although  “  persuaded  that  nothing  can 
frustrate  the  designs  of  God.”  He  was  able  to  take  with  him 
two  children  of  the  headman  to  give  them  some  education,  so 
he  had  at  least  some  slight  gain. 

Grigg  and  Rodway  were  on  good  terms  with  the  local  Baptist 
church  and  its  pastor,  David  George,  preaching  for  him  frequently 
and  also  preaching  to  the  Methodists  before  their  own  chaplain 
came  out  to  them.  Grigg  seems  to  have  become  quickly 
acclimatised,  and  after  a  few  weeks  wrote  that  he  could  “  converse 
with  the  people  of  the  Tammany  country  in  their  own 
language.”  He  had  good  hopes  of  quickly  being  able  to  preach 
to  the  natives.  Rodway  on  the  other  hand  soon  experienced 
ill-health  and  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  fevers,  was  compelled  to 
return  to  England.  On  reaching  Bristol  he  was  able  to  give  a 
1-eport  of  the  work. 

Left  to  himself,  Grigg  soon  found  himself  in  trouble.  In 
December,  1796,  after  only  eight  months  in  the  colony,  he  wrote 
of  the  sight  on  “  Bance  Island,  on  which  there  is  an  English  slave 
factory,  where  hundreds  of  poor  Africans  are  annually  condemned 
to  perpetual  slavery,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors.”  Another 
letter,  written  not  long  afterwards,  tells  of  his  good  relations  with 
the  wife  of  the  headman,  and  goes  on  to  tell  of  her  enlightened 
treatment  of  her  slaves,  who  were  chained  and  prepared  for 
sale.  “  She  always  disowned  that  she  had  any  part  in  the  trade, 
and  whenever  one  was  brought  chained  to  the  house,  she  would 
come  to  me,  and,  knowing  that  I  was  an  enemy  to  the  trade  say 
‘  it  is  none  of  me,  Mr.  Grigg,  it  is  none  of  me,  it  is  Mr.  T — 's 
Slave  Before  long  Grigg  was  embroiled  in  difficulties  with  the 
authorities  of  the  colony.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  root  of 
the  trouble — it  is  carefully  avoided — but  it  seeems  clear  that  it  lay 
in  Grigg’s  opposition  to  the  slave  trade,  which  was  the  commercial 
foundation  of  the  colony.  Despite  the  ideas  of  the  company, 
nearly  everyone  in  the  colony,  Europeans  and  natives,  themselves 
once  slaves,  possessed  their  own  slaves.  The  climate  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  this  state  of  affairs,  for  no  European  could  under¬ 
take  any  heavy  work  for  long.  Grigg  was  of  a  particularly  sensitive 
nature,  and  would  weep  openly  at  the  sight  of  the  suffering.  His 
house  soon  became  full  of  native  malcontents,  and  since  he  was 
already  unpopular,  the  rumour  spread  that  he  was  "  going  native.” 

The  B.M.S.  report  on  the  affair  is  a  lengthy  one,  and  speaks 
of  the  disappointment  which  they  felt  about  Mr.  Rodway  being 
small  as  compared 

"with  that  which  respects  his  colleague.  It  is  with  pain  and  grief 
that  we  inform  tha  friends  of  the  undertaking,  that  after  all  ^ 
encouraging  appearances  in  Africa,  a  cloud  has  covered  our  affairs 
in  that  quarter,  which  threatens  for  the  present  a  total  suspension  of 
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our  labours.  In  the  second  letter  that  we  received  from  Mr.  Grigg  wr 
perceived  that  he  had  imbibed  some  prejudice  against  a  principal  person 
in  the  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  who  had  treated  him  kindly  while  in 
England,  and  had  shown  much  cordial  respect  to  our  society.  We 
were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  a  prejudice  ...  we  lost  no  time 
in  writing  to  him  .  .  .  But  it  seems  that,  before  our  letters  could  arrive, 
he  had  acted  with  so  much  imprudence  and  embroiled  himself  in  such 
unhappy  disputes,  that  the  Governor  conceived  it  necessary  to  insist 
upon  his  leaving  the  colony  ...  He  may,  ere  this,  have  left  Africa, 
and  the  mission  in  that  quarter  have,  for  the  present,  consequently 
terminated.” 

It  seems  that  Grigg,  under  “  house  arrest,”  was  given  the 
choice  of  remaining  at  Port  Logo,  outside  Sierra  Leone,  or  of 
returning  to  England  or  going  to  America.  The  last  course  he 
chose,  and  left  the  colony  with  hardly  a  friend  to  bid  him  God¬ 
speed.  He  arrived  at  Norfolk,  Virginia  early  in  1797.  In 
England  the  B.M.S.  reflected  upon  the  strange  providence  where¬ 
by  the  apparently  successful  missionary  was  compelled  by  health 
to  return  home,  but  the  man  of  good  health  “  should  incapacitate 
himself  by  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  .  .  .  While  we  utterly 
disapprove  of  Mr.  Grigg’s  conduct,  in  interfering  in  concerns 
foreign  to  his  mission,  we  cannot  but  entertain  a  hope  that  this 
painful  event  may  be  ultimately  profitable  to  him.”  Since  this 
event  was  based  on  his  opposition  to  slavery,  it  did  not  prove 
profitable  in  the  sense  that  the  Society  hoped,  but  was  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  determining  his  later  conduct  in  America. 

The  subsequent  story  of  Grigg’s  career  in  America  can  only 
be  sketched,  and  often  with  serious  gaps.  But  the  minutes  of 
Association  Meetings  help  draw  the  main  outlines.  His  first 
charge  was  at  Court  Street  Baptist  Church,  at  Portsmouth, 
Virginia,  where  he  exercised  a  “public  gift” — which  may  refer 
to  his  preaching  ability,  or  be  an  allusion  to  the  extreme  powers 
of  memory  with  which  he  has  been  credited.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that  only  a  few  years  earlier  this  church  had,  in  an 
emergency,  called  to  be  its  pastor  a  former  slave,  Jacob  Bishop, 
who  had  been  able  to  buy  his  freedom.  But  his  pastorate  was 
not  long,  as  one  might  expect  with  a  coloured  pastor  at  that  time 
even  though,  as  was  customary,  the  church  had  a  gallery  for 
the  Negroes.  Grigg’s  arrival  at  a  critical  moment  seemed  provi¬ 
dential.  During  his  pastorate  in  Portsmouth,  Grigg  met  and 
married  a  Miss  Littledike,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  local  citizen, 
and  who  outlived  Grigg  by  a  few  years.  Round  about  the  end  of 
1798  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  at  Upper  Bridge,  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Norfolk  County,  but  still  in  Virginia.  Here 
he  was  breaking  new  ground,  and  like  other  evangelists  would  be 
travelling  widely.  As  with  Paul,  he  preached  to  bond  and  free, 
and  not  without  success,  for  he  secured  the  conversion  of  some 
4,000  negroes  in  this  district.  Throughout  this  period  he  was 
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active  in  the  Virginia  Portsmouth  Association,  being  one  of  their 
two  representatives  in  1798  at  the  meetings  of  the  Kehukee 
Baptist  Association.  In  1803  he  left  Virginia  to  go  to  Kentucky, 
to  the  church  at  Mayslick,  in  Mason  County.  At  this  period 
there  was  a  great  movement  of  Baptists  from  Virginia  over  the 
mountains  to  Kentucky  :  life  was  rough ;  men  and  women  alike 
dressed  in  leather  or  skins,  living  in  the  open-air,  sleeping  in 
log  cabins  with  earth  floors,  and  with  rifles  at  hand  in  defence 
against  animals  and  Indians.  This  was  the  period  of  the  great 
Revival  of  1800,  which  affected  most  of  the  states  in  the  South 
and  the  West.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Grigg  to  remain  aloof 
from  the  movement,  although  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
he  was  directly  committed  to  it  and  to  the  extremes  of  religious 
excitement  which  accompanied  it.  Forty  years  later  the  church 
at  May’s  Lick  was  the  largest  in  the  District. 

Soon  after  this  revival  came  the  first  distinct  anti-slavery 
movement.  No  doubt  the  heightened  religious  consciousness  of 
the  Christian  community  and  the  new  interest  in  foreign,  as  well 
as  domestic,  missionary  work  made  many  people  acutely  aware 
of  the  challenge  of  slavery.  Already  individuals  had  been 
agitating  against  it,  such  as  Joshua  Carman,  who  would  not  have 
any  Christian  fellowship  with  slave  owners.  In  1787  the 
Ketocken  Association  had  declared  that  heredity  slavery  was  a 
breach  of  the  divine  law  and  ten  years  later  the  Dover  Association 
not  only  supported  the  Abolition  Soc'ety’s  programme,  but  showed 
itself  alive  at  least  to  the  present  evils.  In  1804  a  number  of 
Baptist  ministers  started  a  crusade  against  slavery,  and  within 
a  few  years  six  Baptist  Ministers  in  Kentucky  had  followed  their 
example ;  one  of  these  was  Jacob  Grigg.  They  came  in  for  much 
attention,  not  all  sympathetic,  and  their  churches  were  opposed  to 
them.  In  consequence  they  withdrew  to  a  separate  local  associa¬ 
tion,  curiously  cal'ed  “  The  Baptist  Licking-Locust  Association, 
Friends  of  Humanity  ” !  The  group  was  known  for  long  as  the 
"  Emancipating  Society  ”  and  held  its  first  formal  meeting  in 
1807. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  Grigg  was  at  any  other 
church  than  the  one  at  May’s  Lick  during  his  stay  in  Kentucky. 
The  spirit  of  the  day  was  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  the 
movement  in  which  he  took  so  prominent  a  part,  and  this 
probably  accounts  for  his  removal  to  Ohio  in  1804.  After  he 
had  left  the  May’s  Lick  Church  it  returned  to  the  Bracken  Associa¬ 
tion.  His  stay  in  Ohio  was  brief.  He  lived  in  the  town  of 
Lebanon  where  one  of  his  brothers  had  already  settled.  Here  he 
opened  a  classical  school,  in  wh'ch  his  unusual  faculty  for  teaching 
must  h.-ive  served  him  well,  for  he  obtained  a  high  reputation 
as  a  scholar  in  all  branches  of  English  Literature,  and  from  this 
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school  came  some  who  were  afterwards  to  be  distinguished  citizens 
of  the  district.  In  addition  he  preached  from  time  to  time,  though 
no  evidence  of  a  regular  pastorate  is  forthcoming.  Perhaps,  too, 
Grigg  was  realising  that  as  slavery  was  forbidden  across  the 
Ohio  river,  slaves  could  escape  with  aid !  Such  a  movement  in 
fact  developed  later,  and  was  known  as  the  “  Underground 
Railroad.” 

In  1807  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  wife’s  widowed  mother  in 
Virginia,  and  was  persuaded  to  remain  there,  moving  to  the  city 
of  Richmond,  where  he  again  opened  a  school  and  served  the 
churches  as  a  part-time  preacher.  His  preaching  was  very 
acceptable,  and  a  letter  to  him  is  preserved  in  which  the  writer 
declares  roundly  that  a  sermon  Grigg  preached  at  the  previous 
association  meeting  “  opened  his  eyes  to  seek  and  serve  the  living 
and  true  God.”  From  1809  until  1814,  Grigg  was  active  in  the  life 
of  the  Dover  Association,  as  its  minutes  show,  preaching  for  them 
in  1813.  That  year  fell  in  the  period  of  the  war  with  England, 
and  Grigg,  with  others,  was  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
forwarding  a  resolution  about  National  Prayer  to  the  President. 
However  embarrassing  or  painful  it  was  to  be  an  immigrant  from 
England,  he  spent  his  time  in  most  active  evangelism.  The 
following  year  he  was  again  preaching  to  the  Association,  and 
such  was  the  impression  made  that  the  sermon  was  ordered  to  be 
published.  The  records  are  lacking  for  the  next  year,  so  we  do 
not  know  exactly  how  long  before  1816  it  was  that  Grigg  moved 
to  Philadelphia,  a  stronghold  of  Baptists,  to  become  pastor  of 
the  Lower  Dublin  Church.  We  do  know  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Virginian  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  meeting  in  May  1814 
from  which  ultimately  sprang  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  and  that  two  months  before  this  meeting  Dr.  Samuel 
Jones,  pastor  of  the  Church,  had  died.  Some  connection  between 
the  events  seems  probable. 

After  two  or  three  years,  in  September  1817,  he  took  charge 
of  the  newly-formed  New  Market  Street  Baptist  Church,  in 
Philadelphia.  This  church  had  been  founded  as  a  result  of  a 
division  within  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  arising  from  allega¬ 
tions  made  about  its  minister.  Grigg  took  over  the  work  as  soon 
as  he  was  called  to  it  and  supervised  the  erection  of  a  churdi 
building,  which  was  opened  on  the  first  Sunday  of  1818.  His 
ministry  here  was  not  a  long  one,  and  its  end  is  obscure.  The 
following  year  his  name  is  not  given  on  the  Association  Minutes, 
though  there  is  no  reference  to  his  having  been  called  elsewhere. 
Between  1816  and  1818  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  prominent  place 
in  the  life  of  the  Association,  three  times  being  the  preacher  at 
Recognition  services.  After  that  his  movements  are  not  known, 
although  it  is  presumed  that  he  returned  to  Virginia,  prefering 
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its  rougher  life  to  that  of  placid  Philadelphia.  No  trace  of  him 
can  be  found  at  all  until  1834,  sixteen  years  later  when  he  is 
again  at  the  General  Association  in  Virginia. 

A  contributing  factor  may  have  biMn  that  for  a  period  he 
fell  under  the  influence  of  drink.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a 
minister  to  drink  at  that  period  and  many  church  members  drank 
spirits  excessively.  In  his  case  he  acquired  the  habit  when  a 
doctor  prescribed  spirits  for  a  depressed  condition.  The  habit 
gained  control  over  him,  so  that  at  times  he  was  discovered  com¬ 
pletely  under  its  influence.  Later  in  life  he  overcame  it,  and 
became  a  temperance  advocate. 

During  this  period  he  acted  for  a  time  as  the  agent  for 
Columbia  College,  in  Washington.  Rev.  William  Staughton,  who 
as  a  youth  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  in  Kettering  when 
the  B.M.S.  was  formed,  was  the  first  President  of  Columbia 
in  1819.  He  had  been  minister  at  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia, 
while  Grigg  lived  in  that  city,  and  in  fact  had  preached  when  the 
New  Market  Street  church  was  first  opened  and  dedicated.  This 
friendship  probably  secured  the  appointment  for  Grigg.  Staughtcxi 
(lied  in  1829,  and  subsequently  a  Virginian  college  was  founded 
on  a  farm  (with  farming  as  part  of  the  curriculum !)  near 
Richmond.  It  may  well  be  that  for  much  of  this  time  Grigg  had 
embarked  upon  an  entirely  itinerant  ministry,  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  man  in  the  bush  in  Australia  today. 

Other  movements  had  begun  which  must  have  given  him  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure.  The  Free  Baptists  began  their  campaign 
against  slavery,  while  the  news  from  Sierra  Leone  was  hearten¬ 
ing;  missionary  work  had  been  finally  established  there, 
principally  by  the  Methodists. 

In  1834  Grigg’s  name  again  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Virginia  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Portsmouth  Association  (although  he  is  not  included 
in  the  appended  list  of  ministers),  but  it  is  for  the  last  time. 
The  following  year,  on  October  ^h,  1835,  he  died  in  Sussex 
County,  Virginia,  being  sixty-four  years  of  age.  He  left  the 
reputation  of  being  an  able  preacher,  but  with  little  practical 
judgment;  lacking  social  graces,  he  was  yet  a  man  most  accept¬ 
able  to  his  friends.  In  his  first  year  as  a  missionary  he  proved 
as  bold  as  Knibb.  Without  the  glamour  of  a  platform,  he  had 
proved  equally  tenacious  and  held  on  his  course  not  for  the 
twenty  years  in  which  Knibb  laboured,  but  for  twice  that  period; 
Grigg  rejoiced  at  Knibb’s  success  without  living  to  see  his  own 
desires  for  the  slaves’  liberation  realised. 

Though  few  in  this  country  know  the  story  of  the  Cornish 
missionary,  Jacob  Grigg  is  still  remembered  in  Negro  circles  in 
America.  During  the  last  war  some  coloured  American  soldiers 
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were  for  a  time  stationed  in  Launceston.  While  they  vveie  there, 
their  chaplain,  in  conversation  with  Alderman  Gregg  and  his 
wife,  remarked :  "  I  wonder  if  you  are  descended  from  a  man 

called  Jacob  Grigg,  who  came  from  Cornwall  to  America  many 
years  ago,  and  is  still  remembered  for  all  that  he  did  for  the 
slaves.”  “ 

Kenneth  E.  Hyde. 

*5  Material  for  the  study  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jacob  Grigg  will 
be  found  in :  Minutes  of  the  first  Baptist  Church  at  Launceston ;  The 
Baptist  Periodical  Accounts,  Vol.  I,  No.  II;  “Jacob  Gr'gg,  Missionary,” 
by  Howard  Grimshaw  Hartzell  in  The  Chronicle  Vol.  VI,  203  (The 
American  Baptist  Historical  Society);  Notes  made  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  T, 
Whitley. 


Correction  (see  Baptist  Quarterly,  Vol.  xiv.  pp.  152  and  157).  Rev. 
K.  E.  Hyde  writes :  “  I  am  grateful  to  Rev.  C.  E.  Surman,  of  the  Congre- 
rational  Historical  Society,  for  pointing  out  that  according  to  the  Evangelical 
Magazine  (1831,  512)  John  Saltern,  on  leaving  Launceston  in  1872,  entered 
Taunton  Academy  before  settling  at  Bridport,  Dorset,  in  1786.  He  served 
this  church  until  1831  and  died  there  in  1834.  When  he  left  Launceston, 
his  brother  accepted  the  oversight  at  once,  although  not  ordained  until  1790. 
(JEvangelical  Magazine,  1796,  45)  Ronald  Cope,  minister  of  the  Independent 
Church  18U0-1820,  should  have  been  described  as  Richard  Cope. 


None  Other  Name,  by  A.  S.  Herbert.  (Livingstone  Press,  Is.  6d.) 

This  attractively  produced  little  book  of  some  fifty  pages,  in 
the  “  Broadway  Books  ”  series,  consists  of  four  lectures  given  at 
the  London  Missionary  Society’s  annual  conference  at  Swanwick, 
1951.  Professor  Herbert’s  theme  is  that  the  missionary  enterprise 
is  an  integral  and  inescapable  part  of  the  whole  Christian  revela¬ 
tion  and  that,  therefore,  total  self -committal  to  God  and  His 
saving  purpose  is  demanded  from  the  redeemed  community.  The 
publishers  have  done  well  to  make  these  interesting,  enlightening 
and  challenging  lectures  available  to  a  wider  public.  Questions 
for  discussion  are  included  and,  for  church  study  groups  this 
meaty  little  book — excellent  value  for  the  price — should  prove 
admirably  useful. 


Baptism  and  Circumcision. 

IN  the  active  reconsideration  of  baptism  which  is  going  on  in 
Paedo-Baptist  circles  great  emphasis  is  being  laid  upon  the 
argument  from  circumcision  in  justification  of  infant  baptism. 
For  examp’e  the  findings  of  the  Oxford  Conference  of  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Churchmen  on  “  Baptism  Today  ”  {The  Times  May  31st, 
1950)  include  the  statement :  “  Infant  baptism,  following  naturally 
from  the  admission  of  children  into  the  old  covenant  by  circum¬ 
cision,  also  fully  accords  with  the  principle  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.”  W.  F.  Flemington  in  The  Nezv  Testament  Doctrine  of 
Baptism  (1948,  p.  62)  writes  :  “  What  circumcision  meant  under 
the  Old  Dispensation  that,  and  no  less,  is  the  meaning  of  baptism 
for  those  living  in  the  New  Age.” 

Many,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  writers  are  now  in¬ 
clined  to  grant  us  the  argument  from  the  New  Testament,  so  far 
at  any  rate  as  explicit  references  are  concerned.  But  they  argue 
that  the  New  Testament  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  its  Jewish 
antecedents.  Baptists,  they  say,  turn  apostles  into  nineteenth 
century  Englishmen  with  liberal  and  individualistic  beliefs,  and 
read  their  New  Testaments  on  that  assumption,  ignoring  the 
corporate  conceptions  behind  Jewish  thought.  Baptists,  it  is  said, 
never  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  in  their  discussions  of  Baptism 
and  ”  forget  that  both  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  were  brought  up 
in  the  Jewish  faith”  (Rev.  Frank  Colquhoun,  Record  26.11.43). 
That  is  why  according  to  Mr.  Colquhoun  in  The  Record  (15.8.47), 
Baptist  "  tenets  appeal  so  strongly  to  simple  folk  who  have  little 
or  no  insight  into  the  great  Biblical  principles  concerning  the 
Church  and  the  Covenant  and  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with, 
such  considerations  as  the  continuity  of  the  new  Israel  with  the 
old.  That  is  why  the  Baptist  movement  is  making  such  rapid 
progress  among  people  who  do  not  possess  great  intellectual 
depth  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  decidedly 
limited.”  If  the  Bible  began  with  Matthew,  “  then  indeed  there 
would  be  little  Scriptural  justification  for  the  practice  of  infant 
baptism.”  It  is  not  a  question  of  citing  proof  texts  from  the 
New  Testament,  but  of  establishing  the  scriptural  principle  con¬ 
cerning  the  relation  of  the  children  of  believing  parents  to  the 
Covenant  and  the  Church.  Baptists  teach  that  ”  the  child,  though 
dedicated,  is  still  outside  the  Church.  He  cannot  be  regarded  as 
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a  disciple.  Yet  if  this  is  true,  then  it  means  that  the  child  of 
Christian  parents  today  is  worse  off  than  the  child  of  Jewish 
parents  two  thousand  years  ago !  It  means  that  the  New 
Covenant  is  inferior  to  the  Old  with  regard  to  the  position  and 
privileges  it  assigns  to  infants !  That  is  the  logical  and  inescapable 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  Baptist  hypothesis.”  (Colquhoun, 
Record  26.11.43).  (Some  paedo-baptists  argue  that  the  children 
of  believing  parents  ought  to  be  baptised  because  they  are  already 
within  the  covenant  of  grace;  others,  because  it  is  only  by 
baptism  that  they  can  be  brought  into  it.  Mr.  Colquhoun 
apparently  holds  the  latter  view.) 

An  unsigned  article  in  The  Record  on  “  The  Order  of  Bap¬ 
tism  :  Towards  an  Evangelical  Solution  ”  says  :  ”  The  starting 
point  when  we  turn  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  is  naturally  the 
practice  of  circumcision.  ...  By  the  ceremony  of  circumcision 
the  infant  child  was  received  into  the  family  of  the  Choseti 
People,  it  was  brought  into  the  Covenant,  and  unless  it  was 
circumcised  it  was  cut  off  from  the  covenant  mercies.  .  .  .  The 
parents  had  most  solemn  obligations  to  teach  and  train  their 
children,  and  it  was  followed  in  later  years  by  a  ceremony  corres¬ 
ponding  to  our  confirmation.  When  we  seek  to  apply  the  principle 
to  baptism  we  must  remember  that  in  O.T.  times  was  dealing 
with  a  nation;  in  N.T.  times  God  is  dealing  with  the  Church. 
That  surely  is  one  of  the  fundamental  mistakes  in  our  Anglican 
practice,  that  we  treat  the  nation  as  a  church,  a  viewpoint  which 
finds  no  justification  in  the  New  Testament.  ...  It  is  essential 
that  only  children  shall  be  baptised  whose  parents  are  members 
of  the  household  of  faith  and  will  bring  their  children  up  in  the 
faith.  .  .  .  When  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  although  we 
find  no  direct  teaching  on  infant  baptism,  the  only  teaching  we 
can  justly  claim  is  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  Christ  is  the 
baptism  of  the  children  of  the  household  of  faith.”  Then  follow 
references  to  household  baptisms  and  to  1  Cor.  zAi.  14. 

A  similar  approach  is  made  in  Baptism  in  the  Church  by 
J.  R.  S.  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  F.  J.  Taylor. 
(Church  Book  Room,  p.  12).  They  are  puzzled  by  Uie  silence 
of  the  New  Testament  regarding  infant  baptism  and  say  that  “  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  what  significance  to  attach  to  this  silence. 
It  may  be  that  the  incorporation  of  infants  into  Israel  was  so 
familiar  a  fact  that  it  never  seemed  to  call  for  special  comment. 
A  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  which  occurs  in  any  discussion  of 
this  part  of  the  subject  arises  from  the  intense  individualism  of 
later  Western  theology  and  the  failure  to  recognise  the  corporate 
context  of  the  Christian  life.  The  primary  reference  of  baptism 
is  not  to  individual  salvation,  but  to  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  Christ  in  His  body  the  Church.  .  .  .  Thus  baptism  is  to  be 
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regarded  as  circumcision  (Co/,  it.  11-13;  Gal.  in.  29)  was  in  the 
old  dispensation  as  the  divine  method  of  recruitment  for  the 
Church.”  In  The  Churchman  {March  1948),  Mr.  Musgrave 
Brown  writes :  “  The  presumption  drawn  from  the  analogy  of 

the  two  covenants  is  that  they  (the  children  of  Christians)  would 
be  baptised,  and  therefore  if  the  analogy  was  not  to  hold  good 
a  definite  statement  to  that  effect  might  have  been  expected.” 
H.  G.  Marsh  in  The  Origin  and  Significance  of  New  Testament 
Baptism  (p.  192  and  elsewhere)  is  much  more  cautious  in  his 
assertions,  but  points  in  the  same  direction. 

The  latest  to  join  in  the  discussion,  provoked  by  Karl  Barth’s 
attack  on  infant  baptism,  is  Oscar  Cullman  in  La  Bapteme  des 
enfants  (Delachaux  and  Nestle;  E.V.  Baptism  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  translated  by  J.  K.  S.  Reid,  S.C.M.  Press).  Unlike  those 
referred  to  above,  he  bases  his  position  on  the  New  Testament. 
Let  us  try  to  summarise  his  argument,  reserving  comment  till 
later. 

Infant  baptism  as  the  fulfilment  of  circumcision  is  explicit 
in  Col.  a.  11  and  implicit  in  Rom.  ii.  25ff,  iv.  Iff.,  Gal.  Hi.  6ff.. 
Ephes.  ii.  1  Iff.  There  is  a  correspondence  at  every  point  between 
the  act  of  admission  to  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  act  of  admission 
to  the  New.  Barth  says  that  circumcision  meant  only  admission 
to  a  natural  succession,  while  for  Christian  baptism  the  pre¬ 
requisite  is  individual  faith.  But  this  does  not  agree  with  Paul’s 
understanding  of  circumcision.  According  to  Rom.  iv.  llff.  it 
was  given  to  Abraham  as  the  seal  of  righteousness  obtained  by 
faith  in  the  promise  that  he  should  become  father  of  many  peoples, 
not  merely  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  Gal.  iv.  21  f.  Paul  shows  that 
the  principle  of  natural  succession  did  not  hold  for  Isaac. 
Christians  are  inheritors  of  the  promi.se  to  Isaac.  (Gal.  iv. 
28).  Circumcision  thus  looks  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Gentiles 
in  the  Covenant  and  we  cannot  see  in  it  only  admission  to  a 
natural  succession. 

Again,  properly  understood,  circumcision  is  not  only  externa! 
and  made  with  hands  (Ephes.  ii.  11.  Col.  ii.  11),  but  is  a  circum¬ 
cision  of  the  heart  (Rom.  ii.  29)  and  is  directly  continued  in 
baptism,  which  is  the  circumcision  of  Christ  (Col.  ii.  11).  That 
is  the  argument  of  Rom.  iv.  Iff.  and  Gal.  Hi.  6.  Abraham  is  thus 
father  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  not  by  virtue  of 
natural  descent,  but  by  the  divine  plan  of  salvation.  Circumcision 
is  the  seal  of  a  covenant  open  to  all  peoples.  Through  the  un¬ 
faithfulness  of  Israel  the  nations  were  not  actually  brought  in, 
but  that  does  not  remove  the  essential  meaning  of  circumcision, 
which  is  universalist  in  intention. 

In  the  New  Testament  times  the  Jewish  mission  to  the  Gentiles 
was  on  a  large  scale,  and  pagan  adult  proselytes  were  first  circum- 
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cised,  and  then  underwent  a  bath  of  purification  in  proselyte  bap¬ 
tism.  John  the  Baptist  introduced  a  revolutionaiy  novelty  by 
demanding  that  Jews,  and  not  only  Gentile  proselytes,  should  be 
baptised.  That  was  the  first  step  in  the  passage  from  circumcision 
to  baptism.  The  children  of  proselytes,  bom  before  their  conver¬ 
sion,  were  baptised  at  the  same  time  as  their  parents,  though 
children  bom  afterwards  were  not.  One  must  agree  with 
Grossmann  that  the  New  Testament  would  contain  an  explicit 
instruction  against  infant  baptism  if  the  Church  had  not 
practiced  it. 

There  is  no  incompatibility  between  infant  baptism  and 
John’s  baptism  because  he  demanded  repentance.  He  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  missionary  situation.  His  ministry  did  not  last 
long  enough  for  the  question  of  later  born  children  of  converts 
to  arise.  But  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.,  14  follows  the  Jewish  practice 
in  dispensing  them  from  baptism.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
children  of  Christians  being  “  holy  ”  from  birth  They  already 
belonged  to  the  Covenant  because  one  of  their  parents  did.  But 
Christians  could  not  rest  in  that  position.  Christian  baptism  was 
the  fulfilment  not  only  of  the  bath  of  purification,  but  also  of 
circumcision  so  far  as  that  signified  admission  to  the  people  of 
God.  Just  as  Judaism  did  not  baptise  the  sons  of  proselytes 
already  “  holy  ”  by  birth,  but  did  circumcise  them,  so  the 
Church  must  seal  children  "  holy  ”  by  birth  by  the  seal  of 
baptism,  which  was  able  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  include 
female  as  well  as  male. 

John  the  Baptist  demanded  only  baptism  because  he  was 
addressing  those  circumcised  already.  They  must  purify  them¬ 
selves  anew  by  baptism  {Matt.  Hi.  7).  But  his  baptism,  like 
circumcision,  was  an  act  of  admission  to  the  people  of  God 
awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises.  Christian  baptism  thus 
unites  the  content  of  circumcision  and  John’s  baptism  :  it  in¬ 
troduces  into  the  Church  and  it  purifies. 

So  far  we  have  been  trying  to  give  a  faithful,  though 
necessarily  condensed,  account  of  Cullmann’s  argument  so  far  as 
it  concerns  circumcision.  (For  a  discussion  of  other  aspects  of 
Cullmann’s  book  see  article  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne  in  The  Baptist 
Quarterly,  April  1951).  Now  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  as  Baptists 
what  weight  ought  to  be  given  to  these  arguments. 

We  may  legitimately  derive  some  quiet  amusement  from  Mr. 
Colquhoun’s  picture  of  us  as  simple  and  unscholarly  and  deficient 
in  Biblical  knowledge.  No  doubt  many  of  us  are,  but  we  have 
not  been — and  are  not — without  Old  Testament  scholars  of  some 
international  repute.  At  least  one  of  these,  Wheeler  Robinson, 
devoted  himself  not  only  to  producing  books  of  outstanding  worth 
in  Old  Testament  scholarship,  but  also  to  the  exposition  of  the 
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Baptist  position.  It  was  certainly  not  ignorance  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  made  him  a  Baptist. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  our  statement  of 
the  Baptist  position  in  the  last  generation  or  two  we  have  mostly 
left  these  questions  of  the  Covenant  and  circumcision  out  of  the 
argument.  We  have  tended  to  forget  the  Old  Testament  back¬ 
ground  of  the  New  Testament  and  we  have  sometimes  been  too 
individualistic  in  our  conceptions  of  salvation,  baptism  and  church 
membership.  That  charge  could  not  have  been  brought  against 
many  of  our  fathers.  For  example,  Adoniram  Judson  in  his 
famous  exposition  of  his  Baptist  views,  acquired  after  much 
study  and  painful  thought,  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  space  to 
such  questions.  {A  sermon  on  the  nature  and  subjects  of 
Christian  Baptism).  Isaac  Hinton  in  a  once  well-known  History 
of  Baptism  (1864)  has  a  lengthy  chapter  on  circumcision  and 
baptism. 

We  must  also  admit  that  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  the 
existence  of  proselyte  baptism  in  New  Testament  times  than  many 
scholars,  Baptists  and  non-Baptists,  have  been  prepared  to  recog¬ 
nise.  The  evidence  is  not  clear,  but  it  has  been  established  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability  that  proselyte  baptism  was  practised 
before  the  time  of  Christ;  if  only  because  it  is  very  difficult  to 
imagine  Judaism  copying  it  from  Christianity.  John  the  Baptist’s 
innovation  was  in  extending  baptism  to  Jews  as  well  as  proselytes. 
The  main  facts  about  proselyte  baptism  appear  to  be  that  (a)  it 
followed  circumcision;  (fe)  the  method  was  self  immersion; 

(c)  it  was  administered  to  convinced  and  instructed  converts;  but 

(d)  children  of  proselytes  born  before  their  parents’  conversion 
(and  only  those)  were  also  baptised;  (e)  it  achieved  Icvitical 
purification  and  marked  a  break  with  the  old  life,  “  a  new  birth  ” 
in  the  language  of  the  Rabbis.  We  can  certainly  no  longer  dis¬ 
miss  proselyte  baptism  out  of  hand  in  considering  the  origins  of 
New  Testament  baptism. 

As  for  the  elaborate  argument  concerning  circumcision,  with 
the  corollary  that  infant  baptism  should  be  the  Christian  practice, 
we  must  still  assert  that  it  has  no  sound  biblical  basis,  whether 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New.  It  is  an  after  thought.  “  Here 
is  infant  baptism.  How  are  we  to  justfy  it  since  it  is  not  ex¬ 
plicitly  supported  in  the  New  Testament?”  Given  its  existence, 
it  is  possible  to  find  all  kinds  of  interesting  analogies  with  the 
practice  of  circumcision,  though  it  is  an  analogy  which  the  New 
Testament  for  obvious  reasons  never  draws.  Circumcision  and 
infant  baptism  are  both  administered  to  infants,  though  circum¬ 
cision  only  to  males.  Both  are  regarded  by  those  who  practice 
them  as  recording,  or  perhaps  even  as  being  the  instrument  of, 
the  admission  of  those  infants  to  a  community.  But  the  difficulty 
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is  that  the  New  Testament  never  says  that  baptism  is  the  entrance 
to  the  New  Covenant  as  circumcision  is  to  the  Old,  though  there 
are  many  occasions  on  which  it  would  have  been  natural  and  even 
imperative  to  say  so. 

It  would  have  been  a  knock-out  blow — if  we  may  use  such 
an  expression — in  the  Judaising  controversy  which  so  sorely 
troubled  the  early  Church.  Though  the  Judaising  teachers  com¬ 
plained  that  circumcision  was  not  enforced  on  Gentile  converts, 
the  Jerusalem  Council  (Acts  xv.  1-20)  does  not  point  to  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  baptism,  which  would  have  been  a  complete  answer. 
Nor  in  the  letter  to  the  Galatians,  which  is  written  expressly  to 
meet  the  influence  of  these  teachers,  does  Paul  drop  the  slightest 
hint  that  baptism  for  the  Christian  is  the  equivalent  of  circum¬ 
cision.  How  easily  could  the  apostles  have  ended  the  whole 
dispute :  These  Gentiles  Converts  received  Christian  circumcision 
when  they  were  baptised,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  for 
them  to  be  circumcised.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any  such 
statement  in  all  the  discussion. 

Again,  the  practice  of  the  apostolic  Church  does  not  support 
the  idea  that  baptism  takes  the  place  of  circumcision.  It  is  natural, 
perhaps,  that  circumcised  Jews  on  becoming  Christians  should  be 
baptised.  But  apparently  Christian  Jews  were  encouraged  to 
continue  the  practice  of  circumcising  their  children.  More 
remarkable  still,  Timothy  was  circumcised  at  Paul’s  bidding  after 
his  baptism — ^an  incomprehesible  act  if  the  apostle  believed 
that  baptism  had  taken  the  place  of  circumcision. 

The  argument  from  1  Cor.  vii.  12-14,  if  it  has  anything  at 
all  to  do  with  the  subject,  which  is  very  doubtful,  would  surely 
apply  to  the  unbelieving  husband  or  wife  as  much  as  to  unbelieving 
children.  The  Apostle  says  they  are  all  "  sanctified  ”  (whatever 
that  means  in  this  context)  by  the  believing  partner.  Cullmann, 
with  some  others,  holds  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  actually  means 
that  such  children  should  not  be  baptised !  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  passage  is  a  pronouncement  that  such  a  "  mixed 
marriage”  from  the  Christian  point  of  view  is  lawful  and  should 
continue.  This  seems  bonie  out  by  the  discussion  in  Whess.  iv. 
1-7,  where  the  same  word  for  “  sanctify  ”  is  used.  When  Paul 
writes  at  length  about  circumcision  and  the  relation  of  the  Old 
Covenant  to  the  New  in  Romans  iv.  he  is  surely  not  interpreting 
circumcision  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  as  Cullmann  main¬ 
tains,  so  much  as  putting  it  in  its  place.  His  whole  point  is  that 
circumcision  of  the  heart  involving  repentance  and  faith,  is  what 
matters,  and  not  any  rite  at  all,  whether  circumcision  or,  as  he 
might  well  have  added,  baptism  {Rom.  it.  29;  Gal.  vi.  15).  In 
the  record  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  in  Gen.  xvii.  1-14,  the 
main  emphasis  is  on  the  conveyance  of  Canaan  to  Abraham’s 
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descendants,  who  were  to  be  attested  as  such  by  circtimcision, 
which  would  ensure  them  a  place  within  the  national  covenant. 
Cullmann  is  surely  pressing  the  plural  “  nations  ”  in  Gen.  vii.  4, 
in  Rabbinic  fashion,  far  beyond  what  it  will  bear.  He  makes  it 
a  statement  of  the  universality  of  God’s  purposes.  That  uni¬ 
versality  is  happily  a  glorious  fact.  But  all  this  verse  can  be 
held  to  mean  is  the  inclusion  of  “  the  Arab  tribes  descended  from 
Ishmael,  and  from  Abram’s  sons  by  Keturah,  Edom  (Esau)  and 
Israel  ”  (so  W.  H.  Bennett,  ad  loc.).  But  cf.  Gen.  xii.  3. 

Abraham,  Paul  reminds  his  readers,  entered  the  covenant  of 
grace,  not  by  circumcision,  but  by  obedience  to  God’s  call  to 
leave  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for 
righteousness,  “  not  in  circumcision,  but  in  uncircumcision :  and 
he  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  righteousness 
of  the  faith  which  he  had  while  he  was  in  uncircumcision :  that 
he  might  be  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe,  though  they  be  in 
imcircumcision  ”  (Rom.  iv.  9-11).  In  other  words  circumcision 
could  be  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace  only  where  faith  already 
existed.  Circumcision  followed  and  did  not  precede  the  faith  of 
Abraham.  For  his  descendants  the  rite  was  merely  a  mark  of 
national  separation,  “a  ritual  tribal  mark”  as  Bennett  puts  it. 

“  It  (circumcision)  was  nothing  more  than  a  ratification  of 
Abraham’s  faith.  Faith  was  the  real  motive  power;  and  as 
applied  to  the  present  condition  of  things,  Abraham’s  faith  in  the 
promise  had  its  counterpart  in  the  Christian’s  faith  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  promise  (i.e.  in  Christ).  .  .  .  The  true  descendants 
of  Abraham  were  not  so  much  those  who  imitated  his  circumcision 
(i.e.  all  Jews,  whether  believing  or  not),  but  those  who  imitated 
his  faith  (i.e.  believing  Jews  and  believing  Gentiles)  ”  (Sanday 
and  Headlam  Rom.  ad  loc.)  In  short,  in  the  Christian  dispensa¬ 
tion  faith  takes  the  place  of  circumcision.  That  is  hardly  an 
argument  for  the  baptism  of  infants,  who,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
cannot  exercise  faith. 

E.  F.  Scott  writing  on  the  passage  says  that  “  Paul  argues 
in  the  Rabbinical  manner,  deducing  a  large  principle  from  an 
incidental  hint  in  scripture,  but  the  principle,  however,  he  arrives 
at  it,  is  unquestionably  true.  The  forms  of  religion  have  value 
only  in  so  far  as  they  express  a  heart-felt  conviction.  Prior  to 
any  forms  there  must  be  the  trust  in  God,  the  desire  to  know  and 
serve  Him.  So  it  is  with  Abraham,  and  so  it  must  be  with  every- 
man  whose  religion  is  worth  anything  ”  (Paul’s  Epistle  ta  the 
Romans,  p.  40)  cf.  also  Galatians  Hi.  6-7. 

And  is  it  not  surprising  from  the  point  of  view  we  are 
discussing,  that  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  devoting  himself  mainly 
to  this  very  topic  of  the  relation  of  the  Covenants  should  have 
nothing  at  all  to  say  about  this  alleged  replacement  of  circumcision 
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by  baptism  ?  Instead,  like  Paul,  he  has  much  to  say  about  faith. 

In  his  Aids  to  Reflection,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  after  dismissing 
the  argument  for  infant  baptism  from  the  baptisms  of  households, 
writes :  “  Equally  vain  is  the  pretended  analogy  from  circum* 

cis'on,  which  was  no  sacrament  at  all,  but  the  means  and  mark  of 
national  distinction,  nor  was  it  ever  pretended  that  any  grace 
was  conferred  with  it  or  that  the  rite  was  significant  of  any 
inward  or  spiritual  operation.” 

The  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  circumcision 
and  baptism  are  mentioned  together  is  Col.  ii.  11-12,  a  passage 
on  which  those  we  are  discussing  lay  great  weight,  but  it  is  a 
rickety  foundation  for  their  argument.  Paul  tells  his  readers 
that  they  do  not  need  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh,  because  they 
have  received  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  of  which  the  bodily 
rite  of  circumcision  is  the  type.  (cf.  Deut.  xxx.  6,  “  The  Lord 
thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart.”  See  also  Jer.  iv.  4;  ix.  25;  Deut.  x.  16.) 
What  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  old  circumcision  is  not  baptism, 
but  this  inward  and  spiritual  circumcision.  Baptism  follows  upon 
this  change  of  heart.  Lightfoot  {ad  loc)  says :  “  The  dis¬ 

tinguishing  features  of  this  higher  circumcision  are  threefold : 
(1)  It  is  not  external,  but  inward,  not  made  with  hands,  but 
wrought  by  the  Spirit,  (2)  It  divests  not  of  a  part  only  of  the 
flesh,  but  of  the  whole  body  of  carnal  affections.  (3)  It  is  the 
circumcision  not  of  Moses  or  of  the  patriarchs,  but  of  Christ.” 
This  circumcision  of  the  heart,  ”  not  made  with  the  hands  ” 
clearly  cannot  be  identified  with  the  baptism  of  believers,  still, 
less  with  infant  baptism.  Yet,  as  Lightfoot  points  out,  the 
series  of  aorists  suggests  that  the  new  circumcision  should  be 
regarded  as  taking  place  at  the  moment  of  baptism.  Paul  cannot 
be  identifying  the  spiritual  circumcision  with  any  outward  rite, 
not  only  because  of  his  explicit  statement  here,  but  in  the  light  of 
his  total  teaching.  It  seems  that  faith  and  spiritual  cleansing 
are  in  his  mind  so  inseparately  wedded  with  baptism  that  he  here 
speaks  of  them  as  one.  The  reference  to  faith  in  verse  12,  and 
the  verses  that  follow  make  it  clear  that  he  cannot  at  least  be 
speaking  of  infant  baptism.^ 

The  practice,  much  favoured  by  a  certain  school  of  mainly 
Anglo-Catholic  scholars,  of  a  revived  typology  which  finds  New 
Testament  analogies  for  Old  Testament  events,  officials  and 
practices  is  a  very  dangerous  one.  It  is  argued  that  "  there  must 
be  a  close  analogy  between  the  way  of  admission  into  the  old 
Covenant  and  the  way  of  admission  into  the  New.”  “  Analogy  ” 
is  not  the  right  word  for  the  relation  between  the  Old  Testament 

^A.  S.  Peake  {Expositors  Greek  Testament)  and  Marsh  {op.  eit. 
tK  192)  agree  in  this  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
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and  the  New,  Of  course  the  Bible  does  not  begin  with  Matthew’s 
Gospel.  God’s  eternal  purpose  of  human  redemption  goes  far 
back  before  New  Testament  times.  The  main  stream  of  His 
revelation  of  Himself  runs  through  the  Abrahamic  Covenant 
and  His  historic  dealings  with  Israel,  which  was,  as  Athanasius 
put  it,  “  the  sacred  school  of  the  knowledge  of  God  for  all 
mankind.”  But  as  the  great  prophets  saw — notably  Jeremiah — 
the  old  covenant  based  upon  physical  descent  from  Abraham  must 
give  way  to  a  new  spiritual  covenant,  written  on  the  heart  and  not 
on  tables  of  stone.  And  in  that  new  covenant,  as  again  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  saw,  notably  second  Isaiah,  the  other 
nations  were  to  have  their  share.  Israel  rejected  the  divine  calling, 
and  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  the  one  who  accepted  and  incarnated 
the  divine  purpose,  had  to  begin  again  by  building  on  the  faith  of 
Peter  and  his  fellows.  The  Christian  Church  was  a  new 
beginning,  and  yet  it  was  the  continuation  of  the  old  purpose. 

There  is  thus  a  close  relationship  between  the  two  Covenants. 
But  the  contrasts  are  as  notable  as  the  similarities.  “  Ye  have 
heard  ”  said  Jesus,  “  But  I  say  unto  you.”  It  is  certainly  not 
legitimate  to  take  all  the  features  in  the  Old  Covenant  and  insist 
that  there  must  be  some  similar  rite  or  practice  or  belief  in  the 
New.  And,  as  this  article  has  tried  to  show,  the  attempt  to 
prove  that  infant  baptism  must  exist  in  the  New  Covenant  because 
circumcision  was  there  in  the  Old,  is  not  convincing. 

According  to  Paul,  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  of  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  believer  into  Christ  by  dying  to  the  past  and 
rising  again  to  a  new  life  in  Him :  at  once  an  acted  parable  and 
a  means  of  grace.  There  is  no  true  analogy  at  any  point  between 
this  baptism  and  circumcision,  and  the  New  Testament  gives  no 
hint  that  the  one  has  taken  the  place  of  the  other.  Circumcision 
was  one  thing  and  baptism  is  quite  another. 

Hugh  Martin. 


Of  particular  interest  to  Baptists  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Unitarian  Historical  Society,  October,  1951,  is  an  artic'e  by  Dr. 
J.  McLachlan  on  Thomas  Collier  (1634-1691)  the  liberal-minded 
Superintendent  of  the  Western  Association,  and  the  reproduction 
of  a  letter  written  by  the  General  Baptist,  Benjamin  Marten 
(1769-1823)  of  Barfreston,  Dover, 


Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Bicentenary 
of  1862. 

PIE  controversy  which  stirred  the  English  religious  world 
nearly  ninety  years  ago  is  now  almost  forgotten,  but  it  seems 
to  have  had  an  influence  on  Matthew  Arnold,  and  especially  on 
his  relations  with  Nonconformity,  which  gives  it  an  added  claim 
to  attention.  In  October  1861,  the  Congregational  Union,  meeting 
m  Birmingham,  decided  that  in  the  following  year  they  would 
commemorate  the  bicentenary  of  the  ejection  of  two  thousand 
clergy  from  their  livings  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  A  con¬ 
ference  of  Nonconformists  was  accordingly  held  in  London,  and 
plans  were  made.  The  Evangelical  Alliance,  whose  membership 
was  drawn  from  the  Church  of  England  as  well  as  from  the 
Free  Churches,  would  only  promise  support  on  condition  that  no 
controversial  application  should  be  made,  but  the  Nonconformists 
could  not  agree  to  this  impossible  situation.  The  Church  of 
England  was  alarmed,  and  in  Birmingham  it  made  the  first  move 
with  a  lecture  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  Church  and  the  Liberation 
Society  by  an  Anglican  minister,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bardsley.  He 
was  followed  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Miller,  Rector  of  Birmingham,  whose 
lecture  was  entitled,  “  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  :  their  Relations 
as  affected  by  the  proposed  Bicentenary  Commemoration.”  His 
attitude  was  that  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  and  the  lecture  was 
afterwards  printed. 

Feeling  now  ran  high  on  both  sides.  The  local  Bicentenary 
Committee  approached  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Dale,  the  great  Congrega- 
tionalist  leader  and  minister  of  Carr’s  Lane,  Birmingham,  and 
Dale,  agreed  to  lecture  for  them.  He  spoke  in  the  Town  Hall,  which 
”  was  thronged  from  end  to  end  .  .  .  men  stood  packed  in  a  solid 
mass  .  .  .  the  very  embrasures  in  the  windows  of  the  deep 
gallery  facing  the  platform  were  filled  to  overflowing;  even  then 
many  hundreds  were  turned  away  from  the  doors,  so  deeply  had 
the  controversy  stirred  and  agitated  the  town.”  '  The  tone  of  the 
lecture*  was  temperate  but  firm.  After  an  historical  surv^. 
Dale  dealt  with  the  charge  that  modem  Dissenters  had  no  right 
1  Sir  A.  W.  W.  Dale  The  Life  of  R.  IV.  Dale  of  Birmingham  (1898). 
VP.  166-7. 

^R.  W.  Dale,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  A  lecture  delivered  at 
fiirmingham,  1862. 
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to  commemorate  these  Nonconformists  of  1662.  They  were  not 
commemorated,  he  said,  on  the  ground  of  identical  faith,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  their  heroism;  because  their  action  had  help^  to  se¬ 
cure  religious  liberty ;  and  because  many  Nonconformist  congre¬ 
gations  took  their  origin  from  them.  Moreover,  nineteenth 
century  Dissenters  did  share  many  of  the  principles  which  led 
these  men  to  leave  the  Establishment.  As  a  contrast.  Dale  pointed 
to  contemporary  Anglican  clergy  of  all  parties,  many  of  whc»n 
he  maintained,  preached,  or  acted  on,  principles  which  their  con¬ 
science  could  not  approve.  He  defended  so-called  “  political  ” 
Dissenters;  and  finally  he  affirmed  his  desire  for  unity  between 
all  Churches,  which  ought  not  to  be  broken  by  frank  criticism : 
“  Religious  fellowship  between  Christians  belonging  to  different 
Churches  is  not  merely  a  pleasant  luxury,  it  is  an  important  aid 
to  religious  knowledge  and  spiritual  growth  ...  it  is  a  means  of 
grace.”  Dale’s  lecture  spread  the  controversy  over  the  whole 
country.  The  meeting  broke  up  in  wild  enthusiasm,  and  after¬ 
wards  “  in  pamphlet  form  [the  lecture]  ran  through  edition  after 
edition,  and  made  its  way  into  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
religious  newspapers  on  all  sides  took  note  of  it;  friends  and 
foes  alike  combined  to  make  it  known.”® 

In  Birmingham  the  dispute  continued,  both  beween  the 
Church  and  the  Nonconformists  and  within  the  Church  itself, 
where  the  different  parties  attacked  each  other  with  Dale’s  words. 
For  many  weeks  the  newspapers  were  crowded  with  letters  re- 
fiecting  every  facet  of  the  dispute.  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  spent  several  days  trying  to 
make  terms  between  the  antagonists,  but  without  success.  Dr. 
Miller  had  withdrawn  from  the  presidency  of  the  Bible  Society, 
:uid  Dale  could  not  now  be  moved.  He  continued  to  take  part 
in  the  Commemoration,  lecturing  at  Chester,  where  Joseph 
Bardsley  replied,  and  at  Kidderminster,  where  his  opponent  was 
Dr.  Charles  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  He  also  gave 
a  course  of  lectures  on  “  Nonconformity  in  1662  and  1862,”  and 
spoke  at  a  mass  meeting  in  St.  James’  Hall,  London,  as  well  as 
at  many  demonstrations  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  leading  journals  took  an  interest  in  the  controversy. 
The  Edinburgh  Review,*  in  a  survey  of  some  Anglican  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  subject,  mentioned  the  preparations  being  made  by 
the  Nonconformists.  It  supported  the  Anglican  contention  that 
the  Nonconformists  had  little  in  common  with  the  ejected  clergy 
and  ought  not  to  stir  up  dead  disputes.  “  This  retrospect  ”  said 
the  Edinburgh,  "  ought  to  be  one  of  humiliation  to  all  parties, 

®  Life  of  R.  W.  Dale,  p.  175.  The  British  Museum  copy  of  Dale's 
lecture  bears  on  its  cover  the  words  “sixth  thousand.” 

♦“Clerical  Subscription,”  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1862. 
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rather  than  of  self-gratulation  to  any.”  The  Tory  Quarterly 
Remew  published  a  hostile  article®  stating  that  the  Dissenters  were 
staging  the  Bicentenary  to  support  their  dying  cause.  The  Com¬ 
memoration,  according  to  this  journal,  was  dangerous  and 
exaggerated,  “  distinctly  announced  as  the  commencement  of  a 
great  political  agitation.”  In  May,  1863,  Fraser’s  Magazine 
published  an  article,  “  The  Future  of  the  National  Church,”  which, 
though  it  does  not  mention  the  Bicentenary,  was  probably  written 
with  it  in  mind.  The  writer  sounds  a  warning :  “  let  prudent 

Churchmen  .  .  .  before  it  is  too  late,  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  the  Church.”  This  counsel  is  the  opposite  of  that  proffered 
by  the  Quarterly  Reviezv,  which  thought  that  if  Dissenters  were 
admitted  into  the  Church  of  England,  unbelievers  would  follow, 
and  the  Church  be  destroyed.  Of  the  weeklies,  the  Spectator 
mentioned  the  Bicentenary,®  stating  very  fairly  the  Dissenters’ 
case  against  the  Establishment.  Of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  it 
says  “  Never  in  English  history  has  an  indictment  been  more 
solemnly  drawn  up  against  liberty  of  conscience  or  more  pitilessly 
carried  out.”  Yet  it  thinks  Puritanism  is  dying  out,  and  gives 
Arnold’s  reason  :  “  Puritanism  is  inflexible  and  unchanging,  or 

it  is  not  ...  it  rests  upon  one  faculty  of  the  soul,”  while 
“  Christianity  was  based  on  a  living  truth,  and  nothing  here  will 
less  preserve  or  restore  it.”  This  is  very  close  to  Arnold’s  teaching, 
and  we  know  from  his  letters  that  he  was  a  regular  reader  of  the 
Spectator.  The  Examiner'^  reported  the  celebration  of  the  Bi¬ 
centenary,  which  was  held  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  24th 
August,  1862;  it  also  reviewed  sympathetically  the  documents 
prepared  by  the  Bicentenary  Committee.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
paper  more  good  than  harm  was  likely  to  come  of  the  celebration ; 
but  it  reminded  Nonconformists  that  they  themselves  persecuted 
when  in  power.  The' Time devoted  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the 
matter,  giving  full  reports  of  meetings  and  lectures.  On  the  eve 
of  the  Bicentenary  it  carried  a  leading  article  on  the  subject ;  it  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  commemoration,  and  understood  the  Non¬ 
conformist  claim  to  be  celebrating,  not  the  views  of  the  ejected, 
but  their  action  :  “  a  hearty  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
expelled  clergy,  a  deep  admiration  for  their  heroism,  and  a  quali¬ 
fied  respect  for  their  opinions  and  their  cause.”  We  are  indebted 
to  the  Times  for  a  report  of  the  service  held  at  the  Weigh  House 
Chapel  in  London  on  August  24th,  at  which  the  Congregational 
leader,  Dr.  Binney  preached.  The  report  says  that  the  sermon 
"  was  listened  to  throughout  with  very  marked  attention,  and 

®“The  Bicentenary,”  Quarterly  Review,  July-Oct.,  1862. 

®  “  Modem  Puritanism,”  Spectator,  Oct.  25,  1862. 

T30th  Aug.,  1862. 

•v.  especially  23rd  and  25th  Aug.,  1862. 
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appeared  to  make  a  profound  impression  on  the  vast  congrega¬ 
tion.”  The  High  Church  Guardian  gave  full  and  frequent 
accounts  of  the  many  Bicentenary  meetings,®  one  of  which  ha.^; 
an  interesting  connection  with  Matthew  Arnold;  this  was  the 
meeting  at  which  the  Evangelical  John  Charles  Ryle,  later  first 
Bishop  of  Liverpool,  entreated  Churchmen  not  to  believe  all  the 
Dissenters  said,  comparing  them  with  the  fox  who  lost  his  tail 
and  wanted  all  other  foxes  to  cut  theirs  off.  Arnold  was  later 
to  use  the  same  fable  in  the  preface  to  Culture  and  Anarchy. 

Today  the  whole  controversy  seems  remote  and  tinged  with 
a  bitterness  now  happily  gone;  but  for  the  student  of  Matthew 
Arnold  it  has  great  interest.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  that 
he  knew  of  these  events;  but  the  press  comments  mentioned 
above  were  taken  from  periodicals  that  he  would  be  likely  to  see,'® 
and  it  is  hardly  likely  that,  with  his  knowledge  of  other  religiou.s 
disputes,  he  remain^  ignorant  of  this  one.  The  nearest  thing 
we  have  to  evidence  is  Arnold’s  reference  to  Dale,  many  years 
later,  in  his  lecture  on  the  Church  of  England."  In  this  lecture 
he  calls  Dr.  Dale  “  a  brilliant  pugilist,”  and  continues,  "  He  has 
his  arena  down  at  Birmingham  .  .  .  and  then  from  time  to  time 
he  comes  up  to  the  metropolis,  to  London,  and  gives  a  public 
exhibition  of  his  skill.  And  a  very  powerful  performance  it  often 
is.”  We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  Bicentenary  lectures  were  in 
Arnold’s  mind  when  he  said  this,  though  it  was  the  agitation 
of  1862  that  launched  Dale  on  hs  “  pugilistic  ”  career. 

Dale  chained  the  Evangelical  clergy  with  compromising  their 
conscience,  and  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  of  the  Noncon¬ 
formists  was  that  the  ejected  clergy  of  1^2  had  been  more  honest 
and  courageous  than  their  nineteenth  century  counterparts.  In 
the  preface  to  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism  Arnold  strongly  defends 
the  Evangelicals,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  Bicentenary  charges 
were  in  his  mind.  He  does  not  think  that  the  future  lies  with 
the  Evangelicals,  but  he  supports  their  action  in  staying  within 
the  Establishment :  ”  The  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of 

England,”  he  says,  ”  we  must  always,  certainly,  have  a  disposition 
to  treat  with  forbearance  inasmuch  as  this  party  has  so  strongly 
loved  what  is  indeed  the  most  lovable  of  all  things — religion.” 
They  have  avoided  becoming  “  political  Dissenters  ” ;  they  have 
“  avoided  that  unblessed  mixture  of  politics  and  religion  by  which 

®v.  especially  26th  Feb.,  12th  March,  26th  March,  6th  April,  14th  May, 
11th  June,  18th  June,  23rd  July,  20th  Aug.  Arnold  said  of  the  Guardian: 
“  It  is  a  paper  1  like,  and  generally  read.” 

10  Much  valuable  research  remains  to  be  done  on  the  Nonconformist 
periodicals  in  connection  with  the  Bicentenary. 

11  Published  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  April  1876,  and  afterwards 
included  in  Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Religion. 
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both  .  .  .  are  spoilt,”  They  have  not  added  unsound  action  to 
unsound  opinions;  they  have  maintained  contact  with  the  main 
current  of  national  life  and  retained  the  possibility  of  development, 
staying  within  a  church  which  has  a  Catholic  as  well  as  an 
Evangelical  heritage,  and  thus  avoiding  the  narrowness  of  Non¬ 
conformity. 

The  whole  question  of  separation  from  a  Church  was  in 
Arnold’s  mind  when  he  wrote  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism;  he 
held  that  separation  for  what  seemed  to  him  “  matters  of  opinion  ” 
was  morally  indefensible.  Religion  aims  at  moral  practice, 
edification;  the  bandying  about  of  opinions  should  be  left  to 
specialists.  The  claim  made  here  is  that  the  Bicentenary  of 
1862  probably  had  its  effect  on  Arnold,  influencing  his  attitude  to 
Dissent  but  not,  unhappily,  in  the  direction  of  greater  understand¬ 
ing.  Matthew  Arnold  might  have  been  kinder  towards  those  who 
“  separated  for  opinions  ”  if  he  had  realised  how  they  said, 

"We  dare  not  call  every  child  regenerate  that  can  but  have  god¬ 
fathers.  .  .  .  We  dare  not  refuse  [the  Sacrament]  to  good  men  who 
think  that  to  receive  it  kneeling  would  be  to  show  idolatrous  reverence 
for  the  material  symbols  ...  we  dare  not,  at  the  burial  of  every 
wicked  man  that  is  not  unbaptised,  excommunicate,  or  a.  self-murderer, 
solemnly  pronounce  that  God  ‘hath  taken  to  himself  the  soul  of  this 
our  dear  brother’.”^* 

The  Tercentenary  of  the  Ejection  is  now  on  the  horizon.  If  it 
is  celebrated  it  is  not  likely  to  cause  such  strife  as  the  commemora¬ 
tion  of  1862,  yet  the  issues  of  that  old  controversy  are  by  no 
means  dead.  The  question  of  establishment,  for  example,  is  now 
very  much  discussed,  and  the  different  denominations,  while 
drawing  closer  together  and  working  for  the  reunion  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  are  at  the  same  time  each  re-discovering  what  is  of  value  in 
its  own  tradition.  The  past  twenty  years  have  seen,  on  the  one 
hand  the  advance  of  Anglo-Catholicism  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  on  the  other  the  reinterpretation  of  Calvinism  by  such 
theologians  as  Karl  Barth,  with  a  consequent  return  to  vigorous 
orthodoxy  within  the  Reformed  tradition. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  of  this  would  have  pleased  Matthew 
Arnold,  to  whom  religion  was  “  morality  touched  with  emotion  ” ; 
but  he  would  surely  have  welcomed  that  change  in  Nonconformity 
which  was  perhaps  hastened  by  his  influence :  the  bringing  of 
the  Free  Churches  into  “  the  main  stream  of  the  national  life,” 
so  that  throughout  our  land  they  stand  on  an  equality  with  the 
establishment,  and  are  "  the  Church  of  the  Philistines  ”  no  longer. 

Jean  A.  Smallbone. 

“R.  W.  Dale,  Nonconformity  in  1662  and  1862,  a  lecture  delivered 
on  6th  May,  1862. 
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Bunyan’s  “Map.” 

VSUAL  symbols,  whether  in  word  or  in  drawing  dominate 
the  religious  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Few  who  have 
studied  the  subject  have  not  come  upon  the  colourful  reds,  blues 
and  golds,  and  the  verbal  descriptions  of  trees,  branches,  roots 
and  angels’  wings  which  controlled  men’s  thoughts  on  religion. 
When  Calvinism  replaced  Catholic  discipline,  its  formulations 
were  rigid  and  impersonal,  and  the  warm  colouring  tended  to  die 
away :  any  church  which  entitled  dogmatic  theology  to  so  high  a 
place  in  its  provisions  had  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Catholic 
method  whether  it  used,  adapted  or  rejected  it.  So  it  is  that  the 
charts  of  religious  instruction  which  I  have  recently  been  studying 
came  into  being ;  if  we  are  to  understand  the  popular  presentation 
of  theology  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  English  mind,  we  must 
give  these  b’ack  and  white  maps  and  charts  more  attention  than 
has  been  the  case  heretofore. 

Medieval  manuscripts  exist  which  are  veritable  spiritual 
encyclopedias  in  artistic  form  and  reach  beyond  mere  categorisa¬ 
tion  of  spiritual  states  into  a  depiction  of  social  and  economic 
grievances  in  the  same  way  as  Langland  did  when  he  composed 
Piers  Plowman.  The  best  example  of  this  type  of  manuscript 
is  that  discussed  at  length  by  F.  Saxl  in  Warburg  Institute  Journal 
(Vol.  V.)  to  which  I  must  refer  my  reader.  -This  contains  many 
things :  a  psychomachia,  a  danse  macabre  and  various  groups  of 
allegorical  figures  representing  clerical  piety  and  impiety,  greed 
and  poverty,  Christ  and  Antichrist.  These  pictures  were  to  be 
“  read  ”  for  their  literary  and  didactic  content,  and  so,  too,  were 
the  Calvinist  maps  and  charts.  Our  experience  of  reading  pictures 
in  this  way — abhorrent  to  those  who  hold  isolationist  theories  of 
art — may  perhaps  be  confined  to  the  study  of  cartoons  in  the  press. 
Do  we  realise  that  this  most  popular  form  of  entertainment-art 
has  traditional  roots  which  may  be  descried  in  the  artistic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Medieval  religious  orders? 

How  the  sectarians  came  to  adapt  Medieval  notions  de¬ 
mands  widespread  research.  In  the  case  of  religious  illustration 
one  influence  is  the  logical  work  of  Petrus  Ramus.  One  has 
merely  to  open  his  most  popular  books  to  see  the  architectonic 
structure  of  his  discussion  procedure :  the  influence  which  this 
had  on  religious  thought  is  much  more  debatable.  The  logic 
of  Calvinism  demanded  that  someone  should  represent  the  divine 
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decrees  in  this  immutable  and  scientific  pattern.  Theodore  Beza, 
the  second  dictator  at  Geneva,  himself  published  a  chart  entitled 
Summa  Totius  Christianisnu^  which  might  have  been  suitable 
for  work  upon  a  blackboard  and  designed  et  ad  clerum  et  ad 
populum  in  different  ways.  The  seminal  mind  in  English  Cal¬ 
vinism  is  William  Perkins  and  it  is  to  his  Survey  (of  which  I 
hope  to  publish  an  account  elsewhere)  that  we  may  look  for 
m(^el  of  English  engravings  upon  the  same  pattern.  Beza  and 
Ramus  may  indeed  have  both  influenced  Perkins,  but  it  is  the 
former  that  would  have  carried  greater  weight  The  connexioti 
between  Perkins  and  Medieval  allegorical  pictures  is  not  ati 
obvious  one.  The  Survey  consists  of  no  pictures,  but  is  a  large 
sheet  covered  in  vertical  lines  and  chains  of  circles,  divided  prim- 
-arily  into  the  two  dispensations  for  the  human  soul  with  the  life¬ 
line  of  Christ  stretching  down  the  centre.  At  a  rapid  glance,  the 
chart  by  John  Bunyan  is  of  the  same  pattern;  both  are  fine 
examples  of  the  restrictions  upon  religious  art  in  the  17th  centur}'. 

Bunyan ’s  Map  showing  the  Order  &  Causes  of  Salvation  & 
Damnation  is  not  known  to  exist  in  a  contemporary  edition, 
so  that  we  cannot  compare  originals  of  the  two  English  charts.  It 
is  headed  by  the  triangle  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  Trinity;  at 
the  foot  are  the  twin  destinies  of  Everyman.  The  middle  of  the 
chart  is  covered  with  small  circles  with  numerous  commentaries 
within  and  without  them,  in  prose,  doggerel  verse  and  scriptural 
texts.  The  line  of  Christ  is  omitted  altogether,  and  with  it,  by 
comparison  wtih  Perkins’s  publication,  vanishes  evidence  of  the 
author’s  mental  distinction.  Beneath  the  Trinity  extend  two  lines, 
one  in  outline  and  the  other  in  thick  black,  and  these  two  lead 
to  the  Covenants  of  Grace  and  Works.  As  in  a  doom  painting 
the  elect  are  on  our  left  and  God’s  right,  and  opposite  them  the 
reprobate  with  a  legend : — 

These  lines  are  black  and  so  are  those 
That  do  eternal  life  oppose 
Which  those  will  do  most  willingly 
Whom  God  doth  leave  to  live  and  die 

So  would  those  on  the  other  side 
Also  if  God  did  not  them  guide 
He  helps  the  one  then  by  his  grace 
And  leaves  the  other  to  his  rage. 

The  moment  of  creation  is  distinguished  by  a  circle  placed  in»- 
mediately  beneath  the  Trinity  which  represents  another  human 
one — Adam,  Abel  and  Cain.  Divine  decrees  are  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  personalities  and  precede  creation — this,  which  Bunyan 
might  have  learned  from  Perkins,  was  a  simple  spatial  method  of 

^In  Theodori  Beeae  Veselii  Volumen  Primum  (Geneva,  1582)  p.  170. 
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handling  the  central  tenet  of  Calvinism,  for  the  chart  is  drawn  to 
depict  this  time-lag  between  concept  of  creator  and  creation  itself. 
'Fhe  central  line  which  proceeds  from  these  symbolic  men  is 
marked  “  Passage  into  and  out  of  the  World,”  and  it  concludes 
laconically  enough  with  “  The  End  ”  and  a  small  circle  divided 
between  rays  of  glory  and  flames  of  hell. 

It  is  convenient  to  consider  the  elect  first  of  all.  Twenty-four 
circles  arranged  in  horizontal  branches  tell  the  story  of  the 
successful  ones  of  God.  Of  these  the  one  numbered  (3)  brings 
the  miracle  of  election  down  to  the  individual  soul  with  the  phrase 
”  effectual  calling  ”.  Texts  and  verses  for  which  we  have  no 
space  accompany  this  statement.  Circles  (4)  and  (5)  stand  to¬ 
gether  and  lead  to  that  conviction  of  sin  which  Bunyan  also  ex- 
])ressed  (earlier  or  later  we  cannot  tell)  in  Christian’s  scene  at 
the  wicket-gate.  Circle  (7)  is  labelled  “which  occasioneth 
Satan  to  despair  ”  (referring  to  the  working  of  Grace  in  the  soul) 
and  has  the  comment  beneath :  “  he  goeth  about  like  a  roaring 
lion.”  Either  phrase  can  be  found  in  Christian’s  plea  for 
.admittance.  The  next  stage  in  the  spiritual  progress  must  be 
temptation  and  the  “  very  heart  of  loss  ”  which  are  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  elect.  The  elected  soul  has  to  find  his  way  out  of 
the  morass  and  this  is  given  on  the  Map  with  a  group  of  four 
circles  on  faith  with  “  strengthenth  faith,”  “  encourageth  to  pray,” 
“  causeth  God  to  hear  ”  and  “  driveth  the  soul  to  the  promise.” 
If  we  wish  to  interpret  the  chart  again  in  allegorical  terms,  it 
will  be  the  moment  after  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death — 
that  Dark  Night  of  the  Soul — when  Christian  emerges  into  the 
light. 

The  next  branch  consists  of  five  circles,  for  they  increase 
in  length  and  content  up  to  this  point.  This  group  reads : 
“  working  true  love  to  holinesse,”  “humility  at  the  sight  of  sin,” 
“  watchfulness  against  it,”  and  patience  under  the  cross  ”  and 
“  which  brings  more  experience  of  God’s  goodness.”  As  if  to 
underline  the  meaning  of  these  four  neat  oblong  boxes  are  drawn 
in,  stressing  humility,  love,  patience  and  adoration,  and  the  whole 
branch  is  summed  up  in  the  marginal  poem : 

Have  love  to  God 
A  watchful  eye 
Bear  you  his  rod 
And  sweetly  die. 

Christian  exercise  and  discipline  are  similar  in  all  souls;  their 
.struggles  all  must  undergo. 

By  the  eighteenth  circle  faith  has  been  permanently  confirmed. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  Evangelist’s  task  grew  unnecessary  as 
Oiristian  sped  along  on  his  own  feet ;  that  he  became  the  master 
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of  his  own  fate  and  had  the  old  mentor  there  only  to  ui^e  him 
onward.  This  self-sufficiency  is  presented  on  the  chart  in  these 
words:  “herein  I  do  exercise  myself.”  Circles  (19)  to  (21) 
depict  the  operation  of  Hope  in  the  breasts  of  those  whose 
Faith  is  entirely  adequate,  for  here  is  enacted  in  Bunyan’s 
figurations  that  moment  in  Despair’s  castle  when  Christian  used 
in  distress  the  key  which  promised  deliverance  when  he  was 
permitted  to  remember  that  it  lay  in  his  keeping.  The  essence 
of  Hope  is  perhaps  a  form  of  static  contemplation  of  God’s 
promises  and  past  exemplifications  of  His  word.  It  is  a  spiritual 
exercise  which  presumes  a  sophisticated  outlook  and  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  “  wayfaring  Christian  ”  who  had  much  ado  to 
keep  himself  from  falling.  For  such  men  the  exercises  of  the  mystic 
are  derelictions  of  practical  duty — at  least,  they  appeared  to  many 
17th  century  secretarians  in  this  light.  In  Bunyan  the  contempla¬ 
tive  tone  is  heard  but  seldom  ;  an  absence  which  has  been  noticed 
and  occasioned  many  attacks  from  critics  who  have  not  accepted 
the  rigours  of  striving  which  go  to  perfecting  wtihin  the  soul  the 
graces  and  lights  which  God  has  supplied  and  lit. 

Circles  (22)  to  (24)  lead  to  the  space  marked  eternity  and  to 
the  semi-circle  of  glory,  beneath  which  is  written : — 

Come,  weary  saint, 

Come  into  the  light 
Thou  didst  not  faint 
Walk  thou  in  white. 

The  hero  of  the  Christian  journey  is  received  into  the  company 
of  the  men  in  white  robes,  and  the  chart  concludes  its  condensed 
narrative. 

The  fate  of  the  non-elect  is  encircled  with  black  lines,  but 
is  otherwise  cut  to  the  same  pattern  and  number  of  circles.  The 
Covenant  of  the  Law  which  allows  no  man  relief  from  his  con¬ 
science  stands  at  the  head  of  the  column.  In  this  case  the  man  is 
allowed  a  deluded  belief  in  personal  sanctity.  Perkins  in  his 
masterly  exposition  of  the  situation  calls  it  briefly  “  A  Taste  ” ; 
for  Bunyan  it  is  a  circle  labelled  “  God  in  mercy  gives  some  tastes 
of  life.”  Carelessness  and  looseness  of  life  are  entered  next 
under  the  heading  “  God  hath  given  them  the  spirit  of  s' umber,”  a 
variety  of  the  sin  of  security  which  is  personified  in  The  Holy  War, 
which  he  further  colloquially  characterises  “  Like  the  Dog  to  his 
vomit.”  Atheism,  contempt  for  God  and  final  carelessness  and 
heedlessness  ensue  as  the  climax  of  the  chart  is  reached  again, 
together  with  a  desire  “  to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness.” 
Small  boxes  beneath  the  inscribed  circles  supply  the  deadening 
words :  Persecution,  Apostasy  and  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Circle  (22)  states  that  the  only  future  for  the  convicted  soul 
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is  its  "  fearful  Icwking  for  judgmt.”  and  in  the  last  entiy  (24),  the 
words  “under  which  the  reprobate  lies  to  eternity.”  Marginal 
annotations  are  severe :  “  That  man  had  better  neer  have  been 

than  to  receive  this  fruit  of  sin.”  The  final  decree  comes  in  the 
words  of  the  Devil  himself  : — 

Come  sinner  come 
Thou  art  my  right 
I  am  thy  home 
Grace  thou  didst  slight. 

The  small  scene  of  fires  burning  receives  the  black  line  at  the 
end,  and  in  order  to  show  God’s  happiness  at  the  implementation 
of  his  plan  is  a  couplet : — 

Whether  to  Heaven  or  Hell  you  bend 
God  will  have  glory  in  the  end 

If  Bunyan’s  Map  were  easier  to  obtain  there  would  be  little 
point  m  writing  upon  it  in  this  way.  Unfortunately  it  has  been 
totally  neglected  by  all  modem  scholars;  even  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  account  of  Bunyan’s  work  by  Henri  Talon  omits  mention  of 
it,  although  with  it  one  understands  how  the  terrifying  doctrines 
of  Calvinism  made  their  initial  impact  on  the  people.  That 
Perkins  and  Bunyan,  men  so  distinct  in  their  backgrounds  and 
education,  should  have  both  succeeded  in  this  art  is  remarkable. 
It  was  the  genius  of  the  former  that  he  could  command  both 
extremes  in  his  public  and  that  while  writing  treatises  in  Latin 
(now  quite  scandalously  neglected)  he  could  compose  dialogpies 
in  colloquial  Enghsh  (similarly  so).  Bunyan’s  philosophy  or 
“thought  ”  is  negligible,  but  his  adaptations  of  the  tough  doctrine 
in  chart  form  and  in  words  are  triumphs  which  have  rarely 
received  sufficient  academic  study.  His  Map  may  be  recommended 
as  a  good  form  of  popularisation ;  one  which  tries  to  present 
faith  in  palatable  form  without  casting  a  sentimental  smear  over 
it  or  in  any  other  way  softening  the  impact. 

This  note  upon  the  map  is  designed  largely  to  recall  its 
existence  to  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  it  may  still  have  its 
own  interest  and  value.  The  genre  of  religious  charts  is  not  dead 
although  the  only  ones  that  have  come  my  way  recently  have  been 
confined  to  the  genealogical  tab’es  of  the  creation  and  consum¬ 
mation  of  the  world.  Could  an  original  copy  be  found  it  would 
have  great  charm  as  an  antique.  There  or  in  the  reprint  to  be 
found  in  George  Offor’s  three-volume  edition  of  Bunyan,  the 
compression  of  the  author’s  wisdom  would  be  apparent. 

Maurice  Hussey. 


Baptist  Beginnings  in  Trinidad. 

JOHN  BUNYAN  in  his  preface  to  Grace  Abounding  writes : 
“  It  is  profitable  for  Christians  to  be  often  calling  to  mind 
the  very  beginnings  of  grace  with  their  souls.”  This  state¬ 
ment  is  also  true  of  the  beginning  of  Christian  Missions  and 
what  follows,  therefore,  is  a  short  survey  of  the  leading  events 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Trinidad. 

Mr.  George  Sherman  Cowen,  who  was  the  pioneer  Baptist 
missionary,  arrived  in  Trinidad  in  about  1836  as  an  agent  of  the 
Lady  Mico  Charity.  This  Charity  originated  in  1666  when  Lady 
Mico  left  the  sum  of  £1,000  for  redeeming  “  poore  Christian 
slaves  ”  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Bey  of  Algiers.  When 
the  Mediterranean  had  been  cleared  of  pirates  and  there  were  no 
more  slaves  to  redeem,  the  Court  of  Chancery  ordered  that  the 
money  should  be  invested  in  certain  funds  and  conveyed  to  Lady 
Mico’s  executors.  By  the  middle  of  the  ninetenth  century  the 
amount  had  increased  to  £160,000.  In  1834,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton  suggested  that  this  might  be  spent  on  the  education  of 
the  former  slaves.  A  Charter  was  obtained  and  the  British 
Government  added  a  grant  of  £17,000  for  five  years  for  the 
same  purpose.  As  a  result,  schools  were  established  in  several 
West  Indian  Islands  including  Trinidad.  Mr.  Cowen,  a  British 
Baptist,  acted  as  inspector.  In  1842,  the  funds  of  the  Mico 
Charity  were  nearly  exhausted  and  Mr.  Cowen,  seeing  the 
.spiritual  needs  of  the  people,  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  to  appoint  him  as  a  missionary,  but 
owing  to  agreements  with  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  they 
were  unable  to  answer  the  call. 

It  so  happened  that  in  God’s  good  Providence  there  was  at 
this  time  an  English  lady  named  Mrs.  Revell  residing  in  Trinidad, 
who  had  for  many  years  lived  in  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia.  Mrs. 
Revell  had  been  baptised  by  the  famous  Dr.  Rippon,  minister  of 
Carter  Lane  Church  in  Southwark,  and  on  being  left  a  widow 
she  had  entered  business,  which  during  the  course  of  her  life, 
led  her  to  cross  the  Atlantic  some  twenty-two  times.  She,  too, 
shared  Mr,  Cowen's  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  Baptist 
Church  in  Trinidad  and  by  her  personal  visits  to  the  Mission 
House,  then  in  Moorgate  Street,  and  her  insistent  appeals,  she 
liersuaded  the  Society  to  appoint  Mr.  Cowen,  who  took  up  his 
office  in  1843.  The  newly-appointed  missionary  was  alert  to  see 
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the  importance  of  Port-of-Spain  as  a  strategic  centre,  and  so  occu¬ 
pied  premises  in  Corbeau  Town,  now  known  as  Sackville  Street, 
where  he  was  able  to  witness  to  the  fishermen  who  plied  their 
boats  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  Among  the  members  of  this  infant 
church  was  Maria  Jones,  an  African  slave  and  daughter  of  a  chief 
who  had  first  come  under  the  influence  of  John  Thompson,  a 
Presbyterian,  and  had  later  been  received  into  membership  at 
Grey  friars  Presbyterian  Church.  At  the  age  of  about  sixty  she 
began  to  learn  to  read  her  New  Testament  and,  being  known  to 
Mr.  Cowen,  he  enlisted  her  services  in  distributing  tracts — a 
service  in  which  she  delighted.  One  of  these  tracts  dealt  with 
believers’  baptism  and  Maria  became  convinced  that  baptism  was 
clearly  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  Later  she  was  baptised 
in  the  sea  by  Mr.  Cowen.  Little  is  known  of  the  other  members, 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  a  mixed  community  consisting 
of  the  freed  slaves  from  Trinidad  and  other  West  Indian  Islands 
as  well  as  some  Negro- Americans  who  came  here  in  about  1816. 
Property  was  soon  acquired  in  Pembroke  Street  which  formerly 
had  been  a  part  of  the  old  Spanish  Cabildo  or  City  Council :  the 
lower  part  was  used  for  worship  while  the  upper  portion  accom¬ 
modate  the  missionary  and  his  wife.  In  the  first  year,  Mr.  Cowen 
baptised  twenty  and  the  number  at  the  various  stations  were  fifty- 
one.  In  1845  the  Rev.  John  Law  arrived  to  take  charge  of  this 
work  in  the  city  and,  in  the  year  1854,  the  Church  now  known  as 
St.  John’s  was  open^  on  the  site  adjoining  the  manse ;  from  this 
time  the  work  began  to  increase  rapidly.  In  this  brief  survw 
reference  should  be  made  to  John  Law’s  work  as  a  printer.  A 
poem  entitled,  “The  Baptism  ”  was  printed  in  1845  on  paper  made 
of  plantain  leaf  and  when  the  Portugese  refugees  came  from 
Madeira  in  1846,  the  Rev.  John  Law  held  worship  for  them  every 
Sunday  in  Portuguese,  and  he  used  his  printing  press  and  plantain 
leaf  paper  to  provide  hymn  sheets  for  them. 

Mr.  Cowen,  being  released  from  the  north,  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  south  at  Princes  Town  then  called  “  The 
Mission,’’  where  he  laboured  until  his  death  in  1852  at  the  age  of 
forty-two.  The  Baptist  church  in  the  south  was  located  in  rural 
districts  known  then  as  “  The  American  Villages  ”  and  it  owed 
its  origin  to  the  Negro- American  families  who  first  settled  here 
a  short  time  after  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  These  loyal  slaves 
who  had  fought  with  the  British  Armies  in  the  American  War 
of  Independence  were  granted  sixteen  acre  portions  of  land  as 
compensation  for  their  services  and  they  named  their  districts 
after  their  old  regimental  companies.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  second  company  ever  settled  here,  but  the  remaining  five  still 
retain  their  names.  These  loyal  .soldiers  who  came  from  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  brought  with  them  their  Baptist  faith,  but 
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it  was  not  until  Mr.  Cowen  commenced  work  that  the  church 
became  properly  organised.  Many  difficulties  were  encountered 
in  the  early  days,  due  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years  these 
settlers  had  lived  in  very  isolated  districts,  and  as  a  result,  African 
customs  and  superstitions  became  incorporated  in  their  religious 
belief.  Camp  meetings  were  occasions  of  much  disorder  and 
drunkeness,  the  all-night  shouting  meetings  had  also  become  a 
common  feature.  The  nature  of  these  meetings  consisted  in 
singing  and  clapping,  while  many  would  work  themselves  up  in 
excitement,  and  begin  to  jump  up  violently  and  shout  until  they 
passed  into  a  kind  of  epileptic  fit  and  at  length  fall  exhausted 
to  the  ground.  In  this  state  they  were  regarded  as  being  under 
conviction  of  sin  and  upon  coming  out  of  the  stupor  were  expected 
to  make  profession  of  faith. 

Mr.  Cowen  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  Mr.  Augustus  Inniss, 
a  schoolmaster  and  catechist.  Property  in  a  number  of  villages 
was  acquired  and  schools  were  started.  Preaching  stations  were 
established  at  Mount  Elvin,  Woodlands,  Sherringville,  Indian 
Walk  and  Mount  Hopeful.  In  1852  Fourth  Company  Church 
was  built  and  became  the  real  centre  of  the  southern  district. 
In  addition  to  preaching,  Mr,  Cowen  was  able  to  minister  to  the 
sick,  having  made  some  study  of  medicine.  He  met  with  much 
hostility  from  the  village  people  on  account  of  his  efforts  to  put 
down  heathen  practices. 

Mr.  Cowen  was  succeeded  in  1856  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Gamble. 
The  name  of  the  Rev.  George  Cowen  thus  deserves  an  honoured 
place  in  the  roll  of  Baptist  p'oneers.  His  resting  place  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  Princes  Town  and  we  hope  at  some 
future  date  to  mark  this  place  with  a  more  permanent  memorial ; 
at  St.  John’s  a  marble  plaque  has  been  placed  above  the  pulpit 
to  his  memory.  This  valiant  warrior  truly  fought  the  good  fight 
and  today  we  thank  God  for  his  noble  life. 

Sidney  G,  Poupard. 


Jubilee  Souvenir  of  London  Road  Baptist  Church,  Ports- 
mouth,  1902-1952.  Prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Rawlinson,  this  illustrated 
booklet  outlines  the  story  of  the  church  which  began  as  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  Lake  Road  and  owes  much  to  the  ministry  (1915-39)  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Edmonds.  The  chapel  was  erected  in  1902, 
but  the  church  was  not  formally  constituted  until  1904. 


Reviews. 

Morals  and  Revelation,  by  H,  D.  Lewis,  (George  Allen  &  Unwin, 

16s.) 

For  the  fundamental  insight  of  the  Protestant  Neo-Ortho¬ 
doxy  of  which  Barth,  Brunner  and  Niebuhr  are  the  acknowledged 
leaders  there  are  few  who  do  not  give  thanks.  But  it  is  all  to 
the  good  that  in  many  quarters  attempts  are  now  being  made 
to  re-assess  the  movement  and  a  number  of  scholars  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  tradition  are  putting  forward  their  queries.  To  some  exent, 
Barth,  Brunner  and  Niebuhr,  themselves  led  the  way,  for  on  many 
significant  points  they  have  changed  their  views  and  have  not  been 
slow  to  say  so.  But  that  they  have  not  changed  their  opinions 
sufficiently  to  satisfy  the  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  University 
College.  Bangor.  Professor  Lewis  has  rendered  a  great  service 
by  following  his  Morals  and  the  New  Theology  with  this  volume 
of  essays  which  have  been  contributed  to  various  learned  journals. 
Approaching  the  issues  from  the  opposite  direction,  we  may  never¬ 
theless  endorse  Dr.  A.  C.  Ewing’s  comment  in  Mind  that  this 
volume  might  well  be  made  compulsory  reading  for  all  theological 
students. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  as  a  philosopher,  Professor  Lewis 
is  particularly  concerned  about  the  disparagement  of  Reason,  so 
characteristic  of  some  phases  of  Neo-Protestantism,  and  the 
yawning  gulf  between  Reason  and  Revelation.  We  may  agree 
with  him  that  something  has  gone  wrong  when  the  philosopher 
who  is  a  Christian  cannot  make  contact  with  the  theologian  of  the 
Church.  This  state  of  affairs  is  disastrous  for  both  philosophy 
and  theology  and  all  honour  to  those  who  are  trying  to  remedy 
it.  In  some  ways,  Professor  Lewis  answers  the  call  Brunner 
sounded  in  the  late  chapters  of  Revelation  and  Reason  when  he 
praised  the  British  tradition  as  symbo’ised  in  the  Gifford  Lecture¬ 
ship,  for  this  at  least  encourages  philosopher  and  theologian  to 
wave  to  each  other  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream  that 
divides  them.  To  some  minor  points  of  criticism  put  forward 
in  this  volume  Brunner  will  undoubtedly  say  “  Yes,”  but  to  other 
weightier  criticisms  the  reply  is  likely  to  be  that  Professor  Lewis 
illustrates  the  adage  that  Pelagianism  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
British  Theology.  But  the  author  has  put  his  finger  on  matters 
of  awful  urgency,  as  when  he  contends  that  when  civilisation  is 
crumbling  the  Church  is  failing  to  make  as  plam  as  she  should 
the  ethical  content  of  her  message,  is  unnecessarily  alienating  men 
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of  goodwill  who  cannot  accept  orthodox  Christianity  yet  have  the 
deepest  concern  for  the  moral  issues  now  facing  mankind  and, 
by  setting  too  rigid  bounds  to  her  theology,  is  encouraging  the  idea 
that  religion  is  but  one  little  section  of  life  instead  of  a  light  to 
the  whole  of  life. 

Of  the  questions  one  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Lewis,  two 
must  here  suffice.  While  his  method  of  taking  the  utterances 
of  theologians  and  asking  :  “  Is  this  true  to  life  ”  "  Is  this  sort  of 
thing  vindicated  in  experience?”  lends  reality  to  abstract  dis¬ 
cussions,  has  he  not  carried  the  empirical  approach  too  far?  Apply 
this  method  ruthlessly  and  even  an  Apostle  Paul  cannot  open  his 
mouth.  Do  not  many  shots  fired  by  the  author  against  the  theo¬ 
logian’s  findings  on  guilt  miss  the  mark,  because  the  moral 
judgment  and  the  religious  judgment  are  confused?  The  Gospel 
preacher  must  be  ruthless  in  his  attitude  towards  good  works  when 
a  man  is  banking  on  them  to  put  him  right  with  (^d,  but  he  must 
be  equally  ruthless  with  the  justified  man  who  would  argue  that 
good  works  aie  valueless.  In  the  Christian  revelation  Paul  and 
James  do  hang  together;  the  basic  positions  of  each  are  to  be 
found  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

Kenneth  C.  Dykes. 


yf  Survey  of  Syntax  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  by  J.  Wash 

Watts.  (Broadman  Press,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  $3./ 5.) 

This  is  an  exposition  of  the  main  rules  and  usage  of  Hebrew 
Syntax  by  the  Professor  of  Old  Testament  and  Hebrew  in  New 
Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  The  treatment  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  verbal  forms  and  syntactical  relationships  can 
be  adequately  described  and  understood  by  an  examination  of 
their  actual  use  within  the  limits,  in  the  case  of  classical  Hebrew, 
of  the  Old  Testament.  As  a  brief  statement,  therefore,  of  the 
rules  of  concord,  verbal  government,  and  sentence  construction 
the  book  is  of  much  interest  and  usefulness.  The  avoidance  of 
philological  discussion,  which  lends  to  it  a  useful  brevity  and 
directness,  is  the  trait  by  which  the  book  will  either  stand  or  fall. 
If  the  treatment  is  self -convincing  and  stands  the  test  of  proof 
in  translation,  then  the  details  of  philological  justification  can  be 
left  aside,  but  otherwise  the  arguments  require  to  be  built  up 
on  a  firm  foundation  based  on  a  study  of  origins.  In  any  case, 
the  result  is  one  which  will  invite  Hebrew  scholars  to  look  once 
again  at  their  ideas  of  the  Hebrew  Tenses.  Dr.  Watts  treats 
Hebrew  as  an  isolated  language  without  cognates  and  without 
parentage.  Finding  the  phenomenon  of  a  perfect  tense,  the  tense 
of  completed  action,  used  sometimes  for  the  past  and  sometimes 
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for  the  future  he  seeks  to  show  how  both  past  and  future  signifi¬ 
cance  can  belong  to  the  same  tense  by  being  correlative.  There  is, 
in  his  view,  no  separate  idiom  of  the  perfect  with  wanu  consecutive. 
The  use  of  the  perfect  with  vmu  in  passages  which  have  a  future 
reference  is  explained  by  the  theory  of  correlation,  i.e.  the  perfect 
with  wow  correlates  the  direction  and  tense  of  the  initial  antece¬ 
dent.  The  phenomenon  of  the  use  of  an  imperfect  tense  to  indi¬ 
cate  past  time  receives  a  different  explanation  because  in  the 
case  of  the  imperfect,  unlike  the  perfect,  there  is  a  distinction 
in  the  manner  of  attaching  the  wow.  With  the  imperfect,  there¬ 
fore,  there  are  two  forms  of  the  Ttmv;  twav  conjunctive  to 
subordinate  the  verb  to  the  main  verb,  and  wow  consecutive  to 
indicate  logical  sequence,  result,  cause  or  contrast.  The  imperfect 
tense  is  described  as  being  “  progressive  ”  and  therefore  as  indi¬ 
cating  that  which  goes  on  to  take  place  after  the  initial  or  main 
verb  has  commenced  the  action. 

Apart  from  philological  considerations,  it  seems  to  the  re¬ 
viewer  that  it  would  have  been  simpler  to  have  accepted  the  im¬ 
perfect  with  rwjw  consecutive  just  as  we  find  it,  that  is,  as  a  past 
tense  in  continuous  narrative,  and  to  translate  accordingly.  That 
would  at  least  satisfy  the  desire  to  treat  the  form  according  to 
its  usage.  One  feels  that  the  author  should  have  given  more 
space  to  a  defence  of  his  rejection  of  the  current  theories  about 
the  wow  consecutive  idiom  which  are  based  on  the  mixed  parent¬ 
age  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  at  the  same  time  should  have 
said  a  little  more  about  the  problems  which  his  own  statements 
raise.  Why,  we  may  ask,  is  it  that  “only  perfects  can  be  correlated 
by  zvaw  conjunctive”?  (p.  97).  On  the  same  page  we  read  that 
“  all  verbs  except  perfects  can  be  co-ordinated  by  it  ”  and  we 
wonder  why  the  perfect  is  so  confidently  set  aside  in  this  way. 
Moreover,  we  have  already  read  (on  p.  85)  that  “  The  relation 
between  the  perfects  linked  by  it  (the  wow  conjunctive)  may  be 
co-ordinate,  correlative  or  collateral.”)  Recognition  of  a  wcav 
consecutive  idiom  with  both  tenses  is  so  widespread,  and  belief 
that  it  may  have  its  origin  in  the  mixed  parentage  of  Hebrew 
so  strong,  that  a  veiy  convincing  alternative  theory  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  take  its  place.  The  book  requires  a  philological  supple¬ 
ment  in  which  the  claims  made  can  be  related  to  what  is  known 
of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  tenses. 

L.  H.  Brockington. 


A  Book  of  Festival  Services.  Compiled  by  Constance  M.  Parker. 
(Independent  Press,  Ss.) 

This  book  consists  of  eighteen  orders  of  service  for  festival 
occasions,  including  six  for  Anniversaries.  Suggestions  are 
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offered  having  regard  to  the  different  types  of  churches  that  might 
use  them.  It  .should  be  noted  that  the  reference  is  to  Anni¬ 
versaries,  not  to  Sunday  School  Anniversaries,  and  to  the  type  of 
church,  not  the  type  of  Sunday  School.  This  indicates  an  assump¬ 
tion  underlying  the  presentation  of  the  book.  A  detailed  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter  begins  by  discussing  the  purpose  of  festivals : 
"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  presenting  a  per¬ 
formance  in  front  of  a  congregation  of  interested  spectators  and  a 
festival  service  to  which  every  department  of  the  church  makes 
a  contribution  and  in  which  people  of  all  ages  actively  share  in 
the  worship.”  For  those  to  whom  this  approach  is  new,  here  is 
a  book  whose  challenge  should  be  seriously  considered.  For  those 
to  whom  it  is  not  new  there  is  much  here  to  encourage  further 
endeavours.  Many  of  the  ideas  in  these  pages  might  well  find 
expression  in  the  religious  work  and  worship  of  our  day  schools 
both  primary  and  modern ;  certainly  the  secondary  modem 
schools. 

H.  Gordon  Renshaw. 


The  Plain  Man’s  'Christ,  by  D.  W.  Langridge.  (Independent 

Press,  7s.  6d.) 

The  central  theme  here  is  the  greatness  of  Christ.  To  this 
each  of  the  thirty-three  brief  chapters  makes  its  worthy  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  author  expounds  such  well-known  Scriptures  as  the 
account  of  the  Temptations  and  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son; 
he  discusses  the  incarnation,  the  humanity  and  divinity  of  Christ, 
His  passion  and  resurrection ;  he  portrays  His  strength,  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  creative  power ;  he  deals  with  familiar  modern  difficulties 
in  belief.  To  this  familiar  material  the  author  brings  a  freshness 
of  approach  and  language  of  a  vigour  and  directness  which  spring 
from  a  sturdy  faith  which  is  not  afraid  to  apply  theory  and  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  task  of  daily  living.  The  reader  may  not  always  find 
the  arguments  convincing  or  agree  with  all  that  is  said,  but  in 
every  chapter  he  will  find  something  to  stimulate,  disturb  or 
inspire. 


The  Land  of  Beulah,  by  A.  Pilgrim.  (Independent  Press,  4s.) 

Old  age  can  be  bitter  to  experience  and  pitiful  to  witness. 
This  book  is  written  by  an  old  man  to  help  his  fellow  pilgrims 
find  renewed  life  in  their  later  years.  Old  age  must  have  eyes 
open  to  its  opportunities.  Bodily  powers  weaken,  but  personality 
abides.  Being  more  detached  from  active  life  provides  leisure  to 
know  ourselves,  our  spiritual  nature  and  destiny.  Abiding  values 
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can  be  more  clearly  seen — above  all  the  evil  of  self-centredness 
and  the  worth  of  love.  The  inward  man,  being  renewed  by  divine 
grace  is  fitted  for  the  life  which  is  to  be.  This  book  will  be  helpful 
to  those  who  in  their  active  life  have  lived  with  a  measure  of 
detachment  from  this  world.  It  is  somewhat  diffuse,  however,  and 
lacks  the  practical  guidance  in  spiritual  discipline  needed  by  those 
who  would  experience  “  peace  at  eventide.” 


The  Touch  of  Healing,  by  H.  E.  Berry.  (Independent  Press,  9d.) 

A  useful  booklet  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  sick  person. 
Scripture  portions  are  aptly  chosen,  the  comments  helpful  and  the 
prayers  brief  and  pointed. 

Frank  Buffard 


Melbourne  Baptists,  by  Thos.  J.  Budge.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press, 
3s.  6d.) 

In  the  small  Derbyshire  town  of  Melbourne  a  witness  to  Baptist 
principles — in  the  General  tradition — has  been  steadfastly  borne 
for  two  hundred  years.  In  these  pages  the  present  minister 
has  outlined  the  history  of  the  church,  which  began  as  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  Barton-in-the-Beans,  owed  much  to  the  forty-six  years’ 
ministry  of  its  first  pastor,  Francis  Smith,  and  later  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  New  Connection.  Associated  with  the 
church  were  Abraham  Booth,  the  well-known  preacher,  J.  F. 
Winks,  printer  and  publisher  of  denominational  magazines,  J.  H. 
Wood,  historian  of  the  New  Connection,  and,  best  known  to  the 
world  at  large,  Thomas  Cook,  of  tourist  fame.  In  a  small  book 
of  some  sixty  pages  much  has  necessarily  been  omitted,  but 
Mr.  Budge,  an  obvious  enthusiast  for  Baptist  history,  has  selected 
wisely  and  told  his  story  simply  and  well.  An  index  would  have 
been  an  advantage. 


Richard  Baxter  and  Philip  Doddridge,  by  Geoffrey  F.  Nuttall. 

(Oxford  University  Press,  3s.  6d.) 

This  is  the  fifth  Dr.  Williams  Lecture  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  “  Friends  of  Dr.  Williams’s  Library.”  Dr. 
Nuttall’s  sub-title,  “A  Study  in  a  Tradition,”  indicates  his  theme, 
that  the  form  of  piety  common  to  Baxter  and  Doddridge  set  up 
a  "  double  tradition  of  eclectism  in  theology  and  deep  seriousness 
in  religion.”  Both  men  were  impatient  of  divisive  doctrines,  were 
concerned  for  Christian  unity  and  that  piety  in  which  the  sub- 
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jective  and  the  objective  elements  were  combined.  Baptists  will 
note  with  interest  Dr.  Nuttall’s  suggestion  that  in  this  tradition 
stood  Andrew  Fuller.  This  is  a  scholarly,  readable  and  useful 
study  which  we  commend  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  faith 
of  our  fathers. 


Ifs  All  Yours  \  by  G.  W.  Rusling.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  Is.) 

Written  at  the  request  of  the  Baptist  Union  Y.P.’s  depart¬ 
ment,  this  booklet  clearly  and  briefly  describes  the  principles 
and  organisation  of  Baptists  in  this  country.  For  the  older 
and  more  thoughtful  young  people  in  our  churches  it  should  prove 
a  most  useful  guide.  But  if,  as  the  cover  design  and  the  foreword 
suggest,  it  is  ’teen-agers  the  sponsors  had  in  mind,  we  fear  that 
for  the  kind  of  boy  and  girl  found  in  the  average  church  youth 
club  something  still  more  simple  and  pithy  and  with  a  more 
arresting  lay-out  is  required.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Rusling  has  been 
successful  in  supplying  much  helpful  information  and  guidance 
within  the  limits  of  a  16  pp.  pamphlet. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


The  Master,  by  Max  Brod.  (Philosophical  Library,  New  York, 
$4.75.). 

In  this  story  by  the  Jewish  novelist  and  historian  we  are 
introduced  to  two  young  students  of  philosophy  in  Athens^ — 
Meleagqr,  the  Greek  poet,  and  a  renegade  Jew  who  turns  out  to 
be  Judjis  Iscariot.  Meleager  eventually  reaches  Palestine  and 
meets  Jesus.  His  report  brings  Judas  to  the  scene.  The  second 
half  of  the  book  describes  the  impact  of  Jesus  on  these  two  young 
men.  Vivid  accounts  are  given  of  the  background  of  our  Lord’.s 
ministry.  While  the  author  writes  with  reverence  and  presents 
clearly  Christ’s  teaching  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God,  he 
takes  many  liberties  with  the  setting  of  the  Gospel  incidents. 
His  story  ends  with  the  crucifixion,  which  helps  to  explain  why 
his  portrayal  of  The  Master  is  vague  and  inconclusive.  There 
is  much  to  be  learned  from  this  book  and  its  freshness  of  approadi 
is  stimulating,  yet  one  turns  with  relief  to  The  Master  and  we 
see  Him  in  the  pages  of  the  Gospels. 

Frank  Buffard. 


Editorial  Notes. 

PIE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  will  be 
held  at  4.30  p.m.  on  Monday,  28th  April,  in  the  Lounge  at 
Bloomsbury  Central  Church,  when  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  good 
attendance  of  members  and  friends.  Following  a  short  business 
meeting  an  address  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Martin,  M.A., 
D.D.,  whose  subject  will  be  Baptists  and  the  Great  Church:  or 
Independence  and  Catholicity.  It  is  hoped  to  arrange  for  tea  to 
be  served  at  a  moderate  charge,  and  it  would  facilitate  arrange¬ 
ments  if  those  who  intend  to  be  present  notify  the  Society's 
Secretaiy  well  beforehand. 

»  *  *  «  * 

From  time  to  time  references  have  been  made  in  this  journal 
to  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists.  In  the  United  States  tliey  number 
over  6,000  and  have  more  than  sixty  churches.  Meeting  on  the 
premises  of  our  Upper  Holloway  church  in  London,  on  “  the 
Sabbath,  commonly  called  Saturday,”  their  one  and  only  church 
in  this  country  retains  its  historically  significant  name  of  “  Mill 
Yard.”  Its  minister  is  Rev.  James  McGeachy  who,  with  members 
scattered  over  England  as  well  as  London  itself,  valiantly  labours 
in  the  face  of  many  difficulties.  Last  year.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Bottoms,  on  their  way  from  the  U.S.A.  to  New  Zealand  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  con¬ 
ducted  a  brief  campaign  for  the  Mill  Yard  Church,  as  a  result  of 
which  a  dozen  or  so  new  persons  were  contacted.  Particulars 
of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  church  membership  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  These  are : 
Jamaica,  640;  British  Guiana,  148;  Holland,  102;  Germany, 
297;  New  Zealand,  47;  Central  Africa,  800;  South  India,  125, 
while  figures  from  China  are  not  available.  The  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  General  Conference,  which  will  be  holding  its  Annual 
Meetings  at  Denver,  Colorado,  in  August,  engages  in  a  variety  of 
activities,  including  overseas  missions,  the  publication  of  literature 
(including  its  organ  The  Sabbath  Recorder),  and  relief  work  in 
Germany  while,  in  the  sphere  of  education,  it  is  associated  wth 
Alfred  University  in  New  York,  which  has  nearly  2,000  students, 
a  School  of  Theology  at  Alfred,  Milton  College,  Winconsin,  and 
Salem  College,  West  Virginia.  By  no  means  numericallv  large, 
the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  are,  however,  obviously  very  much  alive 
and  zealous  in  making  their  distinctive  witness  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

♦  *  *  •  * 
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Rev.  Eric  C.  Rust,  M.A.,  B.D.,  M.Sc.,  the  senior  tutor  at 
the  Rawdon  Baptist  College,  has  had  a  scientific  as  well  as  a 
theological  training.  Baptist  congregations  know  him  not  only 
as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  preacher  who  has  something  to  say  and 
knows  how  to  say  it.  He  was,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  deliver 
the  fifth  Joseph  Smith  Memorial  Lecture,  in  Birmingham,  last 
October.  This  lectureship  commemorates  a  former  lecturer  in 
Overdale  College  who  was  himself  a  preacher  of  distinction.  Two 
other  Baptists  have  preceded  Mr.  Rust;  in  1948,  the  late  Dr. 
P.  W.  Evans  lectured  on  “  Some  Lessons  from  Marcion,”  and 
the  year  following,  Professor  H.  H.  Rowley  took  as  his  theme, 
“  The  Authority  of  the  Bible.”  The  subject  selected  by  Mr.  Rust 
was  ”  Preaching  in  a  Scientific  Age.”  ^  Taking  within  his  survey 
current  trends  in  science,  philosophy  and  theology,  Mr.  Rust  re¬ 
fused  to  be  intimidated  by  those  which  are  hostile  to  the  Christian 
religion  and  asserted  a  confident  and  robust  Biblical  faith  that 
proclaims  an  eternal  word  which  is  the  same  in  a  scientific  or  any 
other  age.  At  the  end  he  put  in  a  plea  for  declaring  the  Christian 
message  against  a  vaster  background :  “  In  this  age  of  science, 

men  see  themselves  against  the  vastness  of  the  universe  with  its 
fathomless  depths,  and  in  a  world  where  the  collective  looms 
large.  We  need  to  re-awaken  a  sense  of  human  worth  in  the  light 
of  God’s  revelation,  an  awareness  of  the  significance  of  human 
sin  in  its  social  setting,  an  appreciation  that  Christ’s  redemption 
is  cosmic.  Ethical  commonplaces  and  small-scale  preaching  will 
not  appeal  to  the  many  who  are  without.”  To  have  heard  the 
lecture  must  have  proved  a  pleasurable  and  heartening  experience. 
The  reading  of  it  by  those  who,  in  an  age  when  science  is  accorded 
an  irrational  worship,  are  called  to  declare  the  Gospel  will  inspire 
in  them  a  bolder  sense  of  assurance. 

^  Copies  of  the  lecture  are  obtainable  from  the  Secretary,  Overdale 
College,  Selly  Oak,  Birmingham  29,  at  Is.  41d.  per  copy,  post  free. 


Prayers  and  Services  for  Christian  Festivals,  by  James  M.  Todd. 

(Geoffrey  Cumberlege :  Oxford  University  Press,  8s.  6d.) 

Prepared  as  a  companion  to  A  Book  of  Public  Worship  this 
provides,  for  Free  Church  worship,  prayers  and  orders  of  service 
appropriate  to  the  Christian  year  and  other  special  occasions. 
Mr.  Todd  may  be  congratulated  upon  compiling  a  most  useful 
manual  which  we  warmly  commend  to  those  who  lead  worship 
in  the  Free  Churches.  Not  the  least  helpful  of  its  many  ex¬ 
cellencies  is  its  provision  for  several  occasions  not  included  in 
most  other  books  of  the  kind. 


Baptists  and  Ordination 

A  Comment  upon  Church  Relations  in  England 

IN  the  recent  report  of  the  Lambeth  Conversations  entitled 
Church  Relations  in  England,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  quoted  as  having  said  : 

"The  Report  will  inevitably  deal  with  matters  of  great  difficulty 
and  delicacy;  it  will,  I  think,  also  raise  some  questions  regarding  the 
Church  and  Church  relations  which  have  not  received  much  attention 
before  and  which  certainly  have  not  been  thoroughly  examined.  It 
is  to  my  mind  of  the  first  importance  that  the  Report  should  have 
careful  and  dispassionate  examination  and  that  some  of  its  issues 
should  be  thought  out  thoroughly,  before  any  judgments  upon  it  are 
made.” 

As  the  context  shows,  the  Archbishop  was  speaking,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  his  own  people.  Yet  the  widespread  interest  which 
is  being  taken  in  this  Report  by  Baptists  indicates  that  many  of 
them,  too,  are  aware  of  the  need  to  think  afresh  about  the  issues 
involved,  and  would  welcome  discussion  upon  them.  Hence  this 
paper.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive  in  its  treatment,  nor 
does  it  presume  to  offer  final  conclusions.  Its  aim  is  rather  to 
comment  upon  a  limited  section  of  the  ground  covered  by  the 
“  Church  Relations  ”  Report  with  a  view  to  promoting  mutual 
enlightenment,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  decisions  which 
will  ultimately  have  to  be  taken. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  said  that  “  it  is  round 
the  theology  of  the  ministry  that  the  tensions  most  exist  ”  (p.  6). 
The  Report  bears  this  out.  Its  findings  are  not  recommendations. 
They  set  out  the  minimum  conditions  which  the  signatories  believe 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  before  Intercommunion  would  be 
possible.  These  conditions  really  turn  upon  the  Archbishop’s 
suggestion  that  the  Free  Churches  should  “  take  episcopa<y  into 
their  systems.”  As  far  as  Baptists  are  concerned  this  phrase 
would  appear  to  imply  at  least  the  following : — 

1.  The  holding  of  a  special  service  for  the  consecration 
of  Baptist  Bishops,  at  which  certain  Baptist  ministers  (whether 
General  Superintendents  or  others)  would  be  “  consecrated  ”  (i.e. 
given  episcopal  ordination)  at  the  hands  of  Bishops  of  one  or 
more  of  the  historic  episcopal  churches,  including  at  least  one 
Anglican  bishop.  The  effect  of  this  ”  consecration  ”  would  be 
two-fold :  (a)  the  new  bishop  would  be  "  linked  with  the  epis- 
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copate  of  the  past  ” ;  (b)  the  new  bishops,  and  all  Baptist 
ministers  thereafter  ordained  by  them,  would  be  acknowledged  by 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  outset  as  “  duly  commissioned 
and  authorised  for  the  Scime  offices  in  the  Church  of  God  as  its 
own  Bishops  and  Priests  ”  (p.  44).  It  is  of  crucial  importance 
that  the  meaning  of  this  consecration  service  is  deliberately  left 
undefined. 

2.  Adoption  by  Baptists  of  episcopal  ordination  (by  their 
own  bishops)  as  being  in  future  the  rule  of  the  denomination 
for  the  Baptist  ministry  (p.  44). 

3.  Agreement  that  “in  present  circumstances”  and  as  “a 
transitional  step  ”  the  following  functions  shall  be  assigned  by 
Baptists  to  their  bishops:  (i)  that  of  ordination;  (it)  that  of 
decision,  in  concurrence  with  presbyters  and  laity,  in  any  suggested 
changes  in  matter  of  doctrine  and  polity;  (in)  that  of  pastoral 
oversight  of  ministers  and  congregations  (pp.  39f).  (It  will  remain 
for  later  consideration  whether  “  some  form  of  Confirmation  ” 
should  not  also  be  reserved  for  episcopal  administration.) 

4.  The  holding  for  existing  Baptist  Ministers  of  “  some 
form  of  further  commissioning  ”  (yet  to  be  devised)  such  that  it 
will  not  be  considered  by  Baptists  as  “  re-ordination,”  but  will 
be  “  satisfactory  to  the  Church  of  England  as  genuinely  conveying 
the  gifts  and  authority  that  have  traditionally  been  associated 
with  episcopal  ordination  ”  (pp.  40ff). 

5.  The  Report  admits  finally  “  ^at  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  presbyterate,  even  if  they  were  episcopally  ordained,  and 
the  lay  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  .  .  .  would  from  the 
Anglican  point  of  view  gravely  complicate,  and  perhaps  prevent, 
interchange  of  ministries  and  the  establishment  of  intercom¬ 
munion  ”  (p.  41). 

To  facilitate  discussion  of  these  conditions  we  will  briefly 
sketch,  first,  our  Baptist  practice  in  Ordinations,  and  then  its 
theological  implications.  (Note  :  The  extracts  quoted  below  have 
been  chosen  as  broadly  characteristic  of  Baptist  thought.  One 
or  two  quotations  are  added  from  other  than  Baptist  sources  in 
cases  where  Baptists  would  have  agreed  with  the  sentiments 
expressed.) 

BAPTIST  PRACTICE 

Official  guidance  today  is  given  in  a  statement  adopted  by  the 
Baptist  Union  in  1923  and  printed  in  the  current  B.U.  Handbook 
(p.  33).  It  reads  thus  : — 

ORDINATION  AND  RECOGNITION  SERVICES. 

1.  Affirming  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  and  the 

obligation  resting  upon  them  to  fulfil  their  vocation  according  to  the 

gift  bestowed  upon  them : 
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By  the  Ministry  we  mean  an  office  within  the  Church  of  Christ  (not 
a  sacerdotal  order)  conferred  through  the  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  attested  by  a  particular  or  local  Church. 

By  Ordination  we  mean  the  act  of  the  Church  by  which  it  delegates 
to  a  person  ministerial  functions  which  no  man  can  properly  take 
upon  himself. 

2.  Inasmuch  as  the  setting  apart  to  the  ministry  is  a  matter  deeply 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Church : — 

(»)  An  ordination  should  take  place  in  the  Church  to  which  the 
person  is  called. 

(iO  In  order  to  witness  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  to  safeguard 
the  entrance  into  the  ministry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  ordination 
should  receive  the  concurrence  and  approval  of  the  County  Association 
or  of  its  Committee, 

(Hi)  In  regard  to  anyone  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  in 
spheres  other  than  that  of  the  pastorate  of  a  Church,  ordination 
should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  those  by  whom  the  person  has 
been  called. 

(iv)  It  is  recommended  that  the  ordination  or  any  subsequent  in¬ 
duction  service  should  include  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  effort  is  made  in  this  statement  to 
distinguish  the  pastoral  office  from  other  forms  of  ministry.  This 
is  in  line  with  earlier  Baptist  practice  whereby  Deacons  used  to  be 
ordained  as  well  as  Pastors.  (The  term  preferred  in  the  case 
of  Missionaries  was  :  “  Designated.”)  For  our  present  purpose, 
it  will  suffice  to  consider  ordination  to  the  pastorate. 

Speaking  generally  the  considerations  set  out  above  guide 
our  Baptist  practice  today  in  this  country.  The  conduct  of 
Ordinations  is  not  assigned  by  Baptists  exclusively  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  church-officer.  It  is  generally  entrusted  by  the  church 
concerned  to  a  senior  minister  of  good  standing  who  is  held  in 
regard  by  the  ordinand  and  the  church.  Collegiate  candidates 
for  the  ministry  are  normally  ordained  by  their  College  Principal, 
who  will  frequently  be  assisted  by  other  ministers.  In  other  cases, 
the  ordination  will  usually  be  conducted  by  a  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  other  senior  minister.  The  Order  of  Service  varies,  but 
it  customarily  includes  a  recapitulation  of  the  church’s  invitation 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  candidate’s  personal  faith  in  the 
form  of  answers  to  questions,  or  otherwise.  Prayer  is  offered  on 
his  behalf,  and  this  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  the  Laying 
on  of  Hands,  and/or  the  giving  of  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
In  general,  present  practice  seems  tending  to  revert  to  earlier 
Baptist  standards,  and  is  giving  to  Ordination  a  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  and  solemnity  than  was  customary  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

THEOLOGICAL  BASIS 

A  full  discussion  here  of  the  theological  basis  of  Ordination 
as  understood  by  Baptists  is  impossible,  but  the  following  points 
should  be  noted : 
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1.  The  Church  is  the  Society  of  Christ  and  He  is  its  onl^ 

Head,  It  is  a  voluntary  society  in  the  sense,  not  that  it  is  consti¬ 
tuted  by  human  wills,  but  that  the  Lord  chose  to  establish  His 
Church  upon  a  believing  man’s  free  assent  to  His  divine  King- 
ship  {Matt.  XVI.  18).  Of  that  free  individual  response  to  the 

call  of  Christ,  Believers’  Baptism  is  the  abiding  symbol  and  seal.  ‘ 
As  brethren  in  Christ  all  believers  enjoy  the  same  spiritual  rights 
and  privileges,  although  their  functions  in  the  Church  vary 
according  to  the  Will  of  Christ. 

"The  claim  which  each  believer  is,  on  the  ground  of  his  faith  and 
of  God’s  mercy,  entitled  to  lay  before  the  Church  comprehends  the 
equal  fellowship  of  a  brother  in  the  society  of  his  brethren.  .  .  “  He 

is  equally  eligible  to  every  office  as  God  shall  give  him  time  and  ability 
to  fill  it.”  (Chas.  Stovel :  Hints  on  the  Regulation  of  Christian 
Churches,  1835.) 

2.  Particular  churches  have  both  the  right  and  the  duty 
under  Christ  to  order  their  own  affairs  without  dictation  from 
any.  At  the  same  time,  as  members  of  Christ  they  are  under 
equal  obligation  to  care  for  one  another  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Spirit,  and  to  work  together  for  the  perfecting  of  the  whole 
Church  according  to  the  Mind  of  Christ. 

"Though  churches  are  so  far  independent  of  each  other  as  that  no  L 
one  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  another  without  their 
consent,  unless  it  be  as  we  all  have  a  right  to  exhort  and  admonish  one 
another,  yet  there  is  a  common  union  required  to  subsist  between  them 
for  the  good  of  the  whole;  and  so  far  as  the  ordination  of  a  pastor 
affects  this  common  or  general  interest  it  is  fit  that  there  should  be  a 
general  concurrence  in  it.”  (Andrew  Fuller:  On  Ordination,  1804.) 

3.  The  Church  was  created  to  be  both  the  object  of  the 
Divine  love  and  the  servant  of  the  Divine  will.  .She  lives  by  the 
worship  and  service  of  God  in  Christ.  That  there  should  be 
church-officers  appointed  in  order  to  enable  her  to  fulfil  this 
ministiy  is  a  divine  ordinance  which  Baptists — in  common  with 
most  other  Christian  Denominations — have  always  acknowledged. 

They  recognise  further  that  Scripture  has  attached  special  im¬ 
portance  to  specific  classes  of  ministers  {Ephes.  iv.  Ilf).  But  I 
Baptists  have  also  felt  it  requisite  at  times  to  assert  the  priority 

of  the  Church,  and  thus  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  the  Ministry  . 

ultimately  derives  its  significance  and  sanctions  from  Christ  '' 

through  His  Church,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  set  over  against 
the  Church  with  magisterial  authority  in  its  own  right. 

“  To  each  of  these  churches  thus  gathered  according  to  his  (Christ’s) 
mind  declared  in  His  Word,  He  hath  given  all  that  power  and  authority 
which  is  in  any  way  needful  for  their  carrying  on  that  order  in  wor¬ 
ship  and  discipline  which  He  hath  instituted  for  them  to  observe  .  .  . 

A  particular  church  gathered  and  compleatly  organised  according  to 
the  mind  of  Christ  consists  of  officers  and  members  ”  .  .  .  "  And  the 
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Officers  appointed  by  Christ  .  .  .  are  Bishops  or  Elders  and  Deacons.” 
(Particular  Baptist  Confession,  Article  XXVI,  1677.) 

”  That  there  be  some  one  or  more  in  every  particular  chur^  in¬ 
vested  with  official  power  is  necessary  and  of  divine  appointmem,  for 
the  due  administration  of  tlie  Word  and  Sacraments,  the  maintaining 
due  order  in  the  church  and  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  Christ  ”  *  .  . 
“the  ordinary  officers  of  a  church  are  (at  least)  bishops  (sometimes 
called  pastors  and  elders)  and  deacons.”  (Daniel  Turner:  A  Com¬ 
pendium  of  Social  Religion,  1778.) 

“  That  though  in  respect  of  Christ  the  Church  be  one,  yet  it  con- 
sisteth  of  divers  particular  congr^ations  .  .  ,  every  of  which  congre¬ 
gations  though  they  be  but  two  or  three  have  Christ  given  them  witfi 
all  the  means  of  salvation,  are  the  Body  of  Christ  and  a  whole  Church. 
And  therefore  may  and  ought,  when  diey  are  come  together,  to  pray, 
prophesy,  break  bread  and  administer  in  all  the  holy  ordinances,  although 
as  yet  tiiey  have  no  officers,  or  that  their  officers  should  be  in  prison, 
sick  or  by  any  other  means  hindered  from  the  Church."  (Thos.  Helwys : 
A  Declaration  of  Faith  .  .  .  1611.) 

“We  cannot  a^ee  that  the  ministrj’  as  commonly  understood  is 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a  true  Christian  Church,  though  we  believe 
a  ministry  is  necessary  for  its  highest  effectiveness.”  (Baptist  Reply  to 
Report  on  Lausanne  Conference,  1927.) 

4.  Baptists  recognise  the  historical  and  spiritual  continuity 
of  the  Church,  but  they  do  not  believe  that  this  continuity  resides 
in  any  special  order  of  ministers,  still  less  that  it  is  dependent 
upon  a  physical  act  like  the  Imposition  of  Hands.  In  their  view, 
it  is  grounded  in  the  Living  Christ,  and  is  guaranteed  by  His 
Spirit’s  power  to  evoke  from  successive  generations  a  believing 
respon.se  to  Himself. 

“  As  some  official  power  and  authority  is  of  divine  appointment  to 
continue  in  the  church  till  the  whole  be  perfected;  so  there  must  of 
necessity  be  a  succession  of  persons  qualified  for  it,  and  invested  with 
it  But  which  succession,  as  to  what  is  essential  to  it,  appears  to  me 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  presence  of  Christ,  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  His  Spirit  and  the  force  of  His  laws  always  continued  in  the 
church.  .  .  .  And  therefore  as  to  the  popish  notion  of  an  uninterrupted 
Personal  formal  conveyance  of  that  power,  from  one  officia  to  another, 
in  succession  from  the  apostles,  it  has  no  foimdation  as  I  can  find  in 
Scripture  or  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  constitution  of  a  Christian 
church.  .  .  .”  (D.  Turner,  op.  cit.) 

5.  A  valid  call  to  the  ministry  presupposes  (i)  personal  ex¬ 
perience  by  the  candidate  of  divine  leading  (it)  confirmation  by 
others — his  church,  the  Association  Committee,  a  College  Council, 
etc.  (Hi)  the  free  choice  and  invitation  of  a  particular  church  to 
become  its  pastor. 

“Though  it  is  most  true  that  the  Holy  Ghost  makes  men  overseers 
of  the  Church  and  that  gifts  and  graces  are  from  Christ  (which  is  His 
internal  call)  yet  he  o^ht  to  have  an  external  call  by  the  Church  to 
ordain  him  to  office.  The  inward  call  doth  enable  him  to  act  in  that 
station,  the  outward  call  doth  enable  him  to  act  regularly.”  (H.  Collins  : 
The  Temple  Repair'd,  1702.) 
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6.  In  Ordination,  a  Baptist  church,  after  testing  the  candi¬ 
date’s  suitablity,  solemnly  “  separates  ”  him  in  the  name  of  Christ 
to  the  work  of  the  pastorate. 

“  The  way  appointed  by  Christ  for  the  calling  of  any  person  fitted 
and  gifted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  office  of  Bishop  (i.e.  pastor)  or 
Elder  in  a  Church  is  that  he  be  chosen  thereunto  by  the  common 
suffrage  of  the  Church  itself  and  solemnly  set  apart  by  Fasting  and 
Prayer  with  imposition  of  hands  of  the  Eldership  of  the  Church  if 
there  be  any  before  constituted  therein.”  (Second  London  (Confession, 
1677.) 

"  To  the  public  instating  of  him  into  his  office  it  is  necessary  there 
should  be  a  recognition  and  repetition  both  of  the  church’s  choice  and 
call  of  him,  and  of  his  acceptance  of  it,  for  the  confirmation  thereof 
and  for  the  satisfaction  of  ministers  and  churches  in  communion :  who 
meet  to  see  their  order  and  to  assist,  especially  the  former,  by  prayer 
for  them,  and  by  giving  a  word  of  exhortation  to  them  if  desired.f’ 
(John  Gill :  A  Body  of  Practical  Divinity,  Vol.  Ill,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  3.) 

7.  In  the  Laying  on  of  Hands,  Baptist  custom  usually 
associates  several  ministers  with  the  leader  in  the  act.  The 
practice  has  never  been  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  validity 
of  the  ordination,  and  it  is  frequently  omitted.  Nor,  when  it  is 
practised,  do  Baptists  conceive  of  it  as  imparting  special  spiritual 
power  or  grace  to  the  ordinand.  They  have  chiefly  valued  the 
custom  because  it  is  scriptural,  and  because,  while  clearly  identify¬ 
ing  the  person  who  is  being  ordained,  it  affords  occasion  for  in¬ 
voking  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him. 

“The  only  end  for  which  I  join  in  an  ordination  is  to  unite  vwth 
the  elders  of  that  and  other  churches  in  expressing  my  brotherly  con- 
citrrence  in  the  election,  which,  if  it  fell  on  what  I  accov  ted  an 
unsound  or  unworthy  character  I  should  withhold.”  (Andrr  Tuller, 
op.  cit.) 

Compare  the  words  of  John  Owen,  who  was  prepared  to  allow  the 
laying-on  of  hands  “  provided  that  there  be  no  apprehension  of  its 
being  the  sole  authoritative  conveyance  of  a  successive  flux  of  office- 
power  which  is  destructive  of  the  whole  nature  of  the  institution.” 
{The  True  Nature  of  a  Gospel  Church  and  its  Government,  1689.i) 

8.  In  ordination  the  Church  gives  to  the  ordinand  the 
authority  needful  for  his  office.  But  it  should  be  noted  (a)  that 
the  church’s  part  in  this  authorisation  is  confined  to  instating  the 
ordinand  in  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  designated  by  Christ, 
Who  alone  gives  him  all  necessary  power;  and  (b)  that  the 
authority  committed  to  the  ordinand  is  “  ministerial  ”  in  its  nature, 
i.e.  its  purpose  is  not  to  lay  down  laws  for  the  church,  but  to 
assist  the  church  to  execute  the  laws  of  Christ. 

"  Though  the  ^tor  be  named  and  chosen  for  this  office  by  the  people, 
yet  his  commission  and  power  to  administer  all  divine  ordinances  is 
not  derived  from  the  people,  for  they  had  not  this  power  in  themselves, 
but  it  proceeds  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  is  the  only  King  of 
his  Church  and  the  principal  of  all  power;  and  he  has  appoint^  in 
his  Word  that  the  call  of  his  Church  and  solemn  ordination  shall  be 
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the  means  whereby  his  ministers  are  invested  with  this  authority." 
Letter  of  Isaac  Watts  to  Mark  Lane  Church,  1702.) 

"Thus  in  a  gospel  church  rightly  constituted  there  is  no  room  for 
the  most  detestable  of  all  tyranny  namely,  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
ecclesiastical  power  .  .  ;  and  yet  that  there  is  a  governing  authority 
and  ruling  power  entrusted  with  and  invested  in  the  proper  officers  of 
a  church  is  evident  to  me  from  the  scriptures  here  quoted  and  many 
Others,  though  that  power  is  strongly  limited  by  the  laws  of  Christ 
and  appears  to  be  directory,  declarative  and  executive  only,  and  not 
legislative  or  properly  coercive.”  (D.  Turner,  op.  cit.) 

9.  Baptists  have  always  agreed  that  it  is  the  function  of 
the  pastor  to  administer  the  ordinances.  They  have  not  agreed 
on  Ae  question  whether  it  is  exclusively  his  function  so  to  do. 
In  contrast  to  general  17th  and  18th  century  practice,  the  more 
recent  tendency  has  been  to  recognise  the  right  of  laymen  to 
administer  the  sacraments  if  authorised  by  the  church  concerned. 

"For  when  the  Church  chooseth  the  minister,  doth  not  the  Church 
in  effect  say :  ‘  We  give  thee,  A.B.,  powre  to  administer  the  Word, 
seales  of  the  Covenant,  and  censures  in  the  behalf  of  the  whole  Church?* ; 
and  the  Minister-elect  doth  then  actually  possess  and  assume  that 
powre  delegated  unto  him  by  the  Church.”  (John  Smyth :  Paralleles, 
Censures,  Observations,  1609.) 

“  These  holy  appointments  (i.e.  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper)  are 
to  be  administered  by  those  only  who  are  qualified  and  thereunto  cajled 
according  to  the  commission  of  Christ.”  (Second  London  Confession, 
1677.) 

“It  is  the  Church  which  preaches  the  Word  and  celebrates  the 
sacrament.  .  .  It  normally  does  these  things  through  the  person  of  its 
minister,  but  not  solely  through  him.  Any  member  of  the  church 
may  be  authorised  by  it  on  occasion  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the 
ministry.  .  .  .”  (The  Doctrine  of  the  Church,  Statement  by  B.U. 
Council,  1948.) 


CONCLUSION 

From  this  short  survey  two  important  facts  emerge.  First, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Baptist  tradition  in  the  ordering  of 
the  life  of  our  churches.  Its  pattern  is  both  distinct  and  persis¬ 
tent,  while  yet  flexible  enough  to  admit  of  minor  variations.  That 
it  is  not  more  generally  recognised  is  partly  because  we  have  not 
always  been  as  faithful  to  it  ourselves  as  we  might  have  been,  and 
partly  because  the  tradition  is  essentially  one  of  spiritual  freedom, 
and  is  apt  to  exert  most  influence  when  its  presence  is  least 
apparent.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  Baptists  have  a  definite  Church- 
Order.  Our  fathers  did  not  abandon  episcopal  government  in  the 
interests  of  self-willed  individualism.  They  rejected  it  consciously 
in  favour  of  a  different  type  of  Church  government  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  give  fuller  scope  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Church’s  affairs.  Three  hundred  years  of  history  have  done 
nothing  to  discredit  their  conviction  that  this  was  God’s  will 
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for  His  people.  They  have  rather  confirmed  it  by  the  blessings 
with  which  God  has  honoured  it. 

Secondly,  Baptist  Church-Order  is  the  fruit  of  a  conception 
of  the  Church  and  the  Ministry  which  is  rooted  in  the  New 
Testament.  We  do  not  regard  the  Church  as  an  hierarchical 
institution  subject  to  Parliament  and  Canon  law,  but  as  a  spiritual 
society  ruled  by  Christ,  and  relying  for  its  final  sanctions  upon 
His  Holy  Spirit  alone.  Of  this  Church,  Ministers  are  the  divinely- 
chosen  pastors  and  teachers.  But  they  find  their  appointed  tasks 
through  the  free  decision  of  those  whom  they  lead,  and  they  exer¬ 
cise  their  gifts  not  as  members  of  a  special  class,  but  as  servants 
of  Christ  for  the  building  up  of  His  Church  and  the  advance  of 
His  Kingdom  (Ephes.  iv.  Ilf).  These  convictions  are  funda¬ 
mental  to  our  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith.  For  us,  there¬ 
fore,  no  less  than  for  Anglo-Catholics,  the  problem  presented  by 
this  Report  is  ultimately  a  theological  one.  These  suggestions, 
if  acted  upon,  would  require  of  Baptists  not  merely  that  we  should 
"  take  episcopacy  into  our  system  ” — for  that  matter,  we  have 
episcope  in  our  system  already — but  that  we  should  introduce 
into  our  system  a  particular  kind  of  episcopacy.  The  question 
before  us  is  whether  this  would  be  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
religious  principles  upon  which  our  polity  is  based.  If  it  is  not, 
then  no  particular  prescience  is  needed  to  see  that  the  experiment 
could  not  succeed.  It  would  be  like  performing  a  blood-trans¬ 
fusion  with  blood  from  the  wrong  group.  This  conclusion  may 
be  the  one  to  which  we  shall  eventually  be  driven.  But  meanwhile 
it  is  very  important  that  the  points  at  issue  should  be  made  as 
plain  as  possible  to  all  concerned. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  our  Anglican  brethren  should  be 
invited  to  state  the  precise  grounds  upon  which  Baptists  are  asked 
to  accept  episcopal  ordination  as  a  condition  of  inter-communion. 
In  other  words,  the  question  of  authority  must  be  faced.  The 
signatories  to  this  Report  virtually  recognise  this  when  they 
declare ;  “  Episcopacy  cannot  be  offered  to  or  accepted  by  the 

Free  Churches  as  a  mere  matter  of  expediency  or  in  a  completely 
undefined  form  ”  (p.  38).  Unfortunately  they  do  nothing  to  im¬ 
plement  this  statement,  but  simply  say  :  “  It  is  assumed  that  the 
Free  Church  and  the  Church  of  England  would  accord  to  each 
other  the  same  liberty  of  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  Epis¬ 
copacy  and  of  priesthood  as  obtains  in  the  Church  of  England  ” 
(p.  44).  This  may  be  as  far,  in  the  circumstances,  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  go.  But  it  plainly  falls  far  short  of  what 
is  necessary,  and  we  are  entitled  to  seek  for  further  elucidation. 

Finally,  one  would  express  the  hope  that  (if  this  has  not 
aJready  been  done  by  the  time  this  paper  appears)  the  existing 
Baptist  Union  Committee  on  the  Ministry,  or  some  similar  body 
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set  up  for  the  purpose,  should  be  asked  to  prepare  a  careful 
theological  report  upon  the  Baptist  conception  of  the  Ministiy. 
The  subject  received  some  attention  in  the  Statement  on  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  which  the  Baptist  Union  published  in 
1948,  but  the  treatment  given  to  it  then  was  very  slight.  Many 
aspects  have  necessarily  been  omitted  from  this  present  paper, 
and  there  is  great  need  now  for  an  adequate  statement  dealing 
with  the  major  issues  that  are  involved  in  these  discussions. 

R.  L.  Child. 


Man  is  not  alone  :  A  Philosophy  of  Religion,  by  A.  J.  Heschel. 

(Farrar,  Straus  and  Young  Inc.  $3.75). 

This  is  an  unusual  book — “  a  philosophy  of  religion  formu¬ 
lated  by  one  of  the  best  minds  of  contemporary  Judaism.”  In 
Part  1,  on  the  problem  of  knowing  God,  the  writer  starts  from 
“  the  sense  of  the  ineffable  ”  as  the  basis  of  his  answer.  Specu¬ 
lative  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God  are  dismissed.  There 
is  no  attempt  at  a  psychological  analysis  of  religious  experience, 
but  rather  a  systematic  description  intended  to  carry  conviction 
at  each  step.  We  must  start,  says  the  writer,  not  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  God’s  existence  or  from  the  idea  of  His  essence,  but  from 
the  awareness  of  His  presence. 

Part  II,  on  the  problem  of  living,  begins  with  a  description 
of  man’s  needs — in  particular,  "  the  need  to  be  needed  ” — and 
leads  up  to  a  demonstration  of  the  way  in  which  Jewish  religion — 
defined  as  ”  the  awareness  of  God’s  interest  in  man  ” — satisfies 
them. 

Christians  whose  interest  in  Judaism  is  often  limited  to  the 
years  before  Christ,  will  find  it  interesting  and  sometimes  in¬ 
spiring,  to  read  an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  underlying 
Judaism  against  the  background  of  the  modern  world,  though 
many  will  feel,  too,  that  this  approach  to  religion  is  too  isolated 
from  ordinary  experience.  Much  of  the  book  may  well  be 
described  as  poetry  rather  than  philosophy — faith  is  “a  blush 
in  the  presence  of  God  ”  and  time  is  “  eternity  formed  into 
tassels.”  But  it  is  poetry  inspired  by  the  same  religious  outlook 
as  much  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  gives  a  fresh  and  striking 
account  of  religious  experiences  and  aspirations  which  we  claim 
our  Lord  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 

G.  Elwin  Shackleton. 


Jubilee  of  the  Baptist  Commonwealth  and 
Colonial  Society 

A  note  upon  the  origins  of  the  Society  based  upon  information 
kindly  supplied  by  its  Secretary,  Rev.  F.  C.  Morton. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Baptist  Commonwealth  and  Colonial  Society 
is  being  celebrated  this  Autumn,  although  the  actual  anniver¬ 
sary  fell  in  September,  last  year.  Its  origin  can  be  traced  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  South  African  Baptist  Union  at  Grahamstown 
in  1901  when  it  was  decided  to  request  the  Baptists  of  Britain  to 
form  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  extending  Baptist 
work  in  South  Africa.  The  Gold  Fields  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  had  already  been  operating  since  1899,  but  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  advisable  that  in  the  event  of  the  proposed  new  enterprise 
being  launched  the  Gold  Fields  Society  should  be  merged  into  it. 

The  desirability  of  forging  stronger  links  between  the 
churches  in  this  country  and  the  colonies  was  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
by  Rev.  S.  Vincent.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  appoint  a 
small  committee  to  consider  what  might  be  done  and,  in  particular, 
to  report  on  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  Baptist  churches 
in  South  Africa. 

On  the  16th  September,  1901,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
19  Fumival  Street,  London,  to  consider  the  appeal  of  the  South 
African  Union  and,  on  the  motion  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood  and  Rev. 
J.  W.  Ewing,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  society  to  further  Baptist 
work  in  South  Africa  and  to  invite  the  churches  of  the  homeland 
to  give  it  their  support.  That  influential  backing  was  immediately 
forthcoming  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  among  those  who 
manifested  their  close  interest  in  the  project  were  Alexander 
McLaren,  John  Clifford,  J.  H.  Shakespeare,  F.  B.  Meyer,  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  George  White,  M.P.,  and  others.  Meeting  in 
Edinburgh  the  following  month  the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union 
express^  its  satisfaction  at  “  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  South 
African  Colonial  and  Missionary  Aid  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  forward  the  work  of  God  in  South  Africa  ”  and  com¬ 
mended  it  to  the  prayerful  and  generous  consideration  of  the 
■churches.  A  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  of  prominent  leaders, 
was  elected  to  administer  the  work  of  the  Society.  Funds  were 
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by  no  means  plentiful.  The  first  item  of  income  was  the  ba»lance 
of  the  Gold  Fields  Society,  now  merged  into  the  larger  organisa¬ 
tion,  which  amounted  to  £1  12s.  ll^d.  Although  the  financial 
response  of  the  churches  was  disappointing,  useful  work  was 
done  in  sending  aid  to  South  Africa  in  the  form  of  money  and 
ministers. 

By  1904,  some  of  the  Society’s  active  supporters  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  scope  of  its  activities  should  be  widened 
to  include  all  the  colonies  and,  in  addition,  Baptist  work  in 
Europe.  This  was  discussed  by  the  Executive  committee  on 
20th  June  that  year.  It  was  agreed  that,  while  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  undertake  continental  work,  the  suggestion  of  expanding 
the  Society’s  scope  to  include  all  the  colonies  was  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  various  colonial  Unions  were  written  to,  and 
by  the  time  the  full  Board  met  on  4th  October,  favourable  replies 
had  been  received.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  first 
Baptist  World  Congress  was  to  be  held  in  July  of  the  next  year, 
when  discussion  with  colonial  representatives  would  be  possible, 
the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  Executive.  The  Directors 
expressed  the  wish  that  correspondence  with  the  colonial  Unions 
should  continue  and  that  communication  should  be  opened  with 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain. 

When  the  Executives  met  on  17th  April,  1905,  it  reviewed 
the  work  of  the  Society  during  the  three-and-a-half  years  of  its 
existence.  Disappointment  was  felt  that  in  spite  of  repeated  and 
weighty  appeals  comparatively  little  support  had  been  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  the  churches.  The  Executive  thought  that  if  a  Baptist 
Colonial  Society  were  to  be  formed  it  ought  to  be  organised  as 
part  of  the  official  activities  of  the  Baptist  Union.  But  the 
Directors,  meeting  on  3rd  May,  took  a  less  pessimistic  view  of 
the  situation,  while  agreeing  that  in  the  event  of  the  formation 
of  a  Colonial  Society  is  should  be  organised  by  the  Council  of 
the  Baptist  Union. 

The  first  Baptist  World  Congress  took  place  in  London 
in  July,  1905,  and  on  the  opening  day  a  Colonial  Conference  was 
held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Herbert  Marnham.  After 
discussion  the  following  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  George  White, 
M.P.,  seconded  by  Dr.  John  Clifford,  and  supported  by  nine 
prominent  representatives  of  Unions  and  Conventions  in 
Australasia,  Canada  and  South  Africa,  was  carried : — 

“  That  this  Conference  of  representatives  of  Colonial  Baptist  Unions, 
Associations  and  Conventions  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come 
to  form  a  Baptist  Colonial  Society  for  the  promotion  of  closer  inter¬ 
course  between  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  various  Colonies  and  in  the 
Homeland,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  Baptist  Principles  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  the  desire  is  hereby  expressed  that  the  Directors  of 
the  Baptist  South  African  Colonial  and  Missionary  Aid  Society  will. 
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in  conjunction  with  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
proceed  to  the  formation  of  such  a  Society,  it  being  understood  that 
the  existing  South  African  Aid  Society  will  be  mei^ed  into  the  new 
Society.  And  it  is  further  understood  that  no  Colonial  Baptist  Union, 
Association  or  Convention  shall  send  any  deputation  or  make  any  public 
appeal  for  financial  aid  otherwise  than  through,  or  under  the  auspices 
of,  the  proposed  Baptist  Colonial  Society,” 

Unfortunately  the  Baptist  Union  Council  in  October  was 
unable,  owing  to  lack  of  time,  to  deal  with  the  Colonial  Con¬ 
ference’s  resolution.  When  the  Society’s  Directors  met  the 
following  day  they  decided  to  ask  for  it  to  be  placed  in  an  early 
and  prominent  position  on  the  agenda  for  the  next  Council 
meeting  and  requested  that  a  deputation  should  be  received. 
Their  wishes  were  evidently  met  for  at  the  meeting  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  on  12th  February,  1906,  Rev.  Forbes  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Howard  Henson  reported  on  their  visit  to  the  Council.  The 
Directors  were  informed  on  26th  April  that  the  Council  could 
not  see  its  way  clear  to  organising  the  proposed  Colonial  Society, 
but  hoped  that  when  it  was  eventually  formed  liaison  between  the 
Council  and  the  new  organisation  would  be  established.  There¬ 
upon  the  Directors  agreed  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  placing  before 
the  delegates  to  the  Autumn  Meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
which  were  to  be  held  that  year  in  Huddersfield,  the  desirability 
of  forming  a  Baptist  Colonial  Society.  Consent  to  this  having 
been  obtained  the  case  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  at  Hudders¬ 
field  on  2nd  October,  1906.  Mr.  George  White,  supported  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Mamham,  secured  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution : — 

"That  this  Assembly  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  to 
form  a  Baptist  Colonial  Society  for  the  promotion  of  closer  intercourse 
between  the  Baptist  churches  in  the  various  Colonies  and  in  the  Home¬ 
land,  for  the  furtherance  of  Baptist  Principles  throughout  the  Empire, 
and  for  the  planting  of  churches  in  new  and  rapidly  developing  districts 
throughout  the  Colonies. 

"  The  desire  is  hereby  expressed  that  the  Directors  of  the  Baptist 
.South  African  Colonial  and  Missionary  Aid  Society  will,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
proceed  to  the  formation  of  such  a  Society,  the  existing  South  African 
Aid  Society  being  merged  into  the  new  organisation. 

"This  Assembly  warmly  commends  the  objects  of  the  proposed 
Society  to  the  prayerful  sympathy  and  generous  support  of  all  the 
Baptist  churches  in  the  Homeland.” 

Thus  encouraged  the  Society  appointed  on  the  following  day. 
Dr.  John  Clifford,  Rev.  W.  Cuff,  Rev.  J.  W.  Ewing,  Dr.  A. 
McCaig,  Rev.  Charles  Williams,  Messrs.  G.  White.  H.  Mamham 
and  Mr.  H.  Henson  (Secretary)  to  confer  with  the  Council.  It 
was  decided  to  communicate  with  the  Colonial  Unions  and  also 
to  seek  from  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  some  endorsement  of 
the  Huddersfield  resolution.  This  came  the  following  month 
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from  the  General  Committee  of  the  B.M.S.  which,  on  21st 
November,  passed  the  resolution : — 

“That  this  Committee  desires  to  express  its  deep  interest  in  the 
proposals  of  the  Baptist  South  African  Colonial  and  Missionary  Aid 
Society  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  operations  to  all  the  British  Colonies, 
and  it  heartily  wishes  it  God-speed  in  its  efforts  to  extend  the  Redeemer's 
Kingdom.” 

Eighteen  months  went  by  and  still  the  new  project  had  not 
materialised.  But  when  J.  H.  Shakespeare  asked  the  Society  to 
appoint  representatives  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the 
Baptist  Union  on  the  subject  of  an  Emigration  Bureau,  the 
Directors,  agreeing  to  the  request,  took  the  opportunity  of  asking 
whether  the  time  had  not  come  now  to  proceed  with  the  formation 
of  the  new  Colonial  Society.  They  empowered  their  representa¬ 
tives  to  deal  with  the  matter  at  the  proposed  conference.  From 
these  the  Executive  received,  on  15th  June,  1908,  an  interim 
report  and,  on  20th  December,  1909,  Sir  George  White,  Mr.  H. 
Henson  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Ellis  presented  a  fuller  and  encouraging 
account  of  the  negotiations.  When  the  Directors  met  on  17th 
February  1910,  the  terms  of  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  new 
Society  were  laid  before  them  and  received  their  approval.  The 
general  purpose  of  the  Colonial  Society  was  to  be  that  of 
“  furthering  the  progress  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  within 
the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies.”  This  was  to  be  done 
by:— 

“  (a)  Co-operating  with  the  Baptist  Union  or  Convention  in  the  Colony 
or  Dependency  in  establishing  churches. 

(b)  Acting  as  a  Board  of  Reference;  supplying  official  letters  of  re¬ 
commendation;  and  securing  ministers  and  agents  for  service  in 
the  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

(c)  Acting  as  an  intermediary  in  relation  to  the  emigration  of  Baptists 
to  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

(d)  Raising  funds  for  the  foregoing  purposes.” 

At  length  the  Baptist  Colonial  Society  was  formed  on  27th 
April,  1910,  at  a  meeting  held  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
McCaig  at  the  Baptist  Church  House.  Sir  Gwrge  White,  M.P., 
introduced  the  subject  and  Mr.  Herbert  Mamham  moved  and 
Rev.  J.  E.  Ennals  seconded  the  resolution : — 

“  That  this  meeting  of  members  of  the  Baptist  South  African  Colonial 
and  Missionary  Aid  Society  agrees  to  merge  its  existence  forthwith  in 
the  Baptist  Colonial  Society  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
new  Society  drawn  up  at  the  Joint  Conference  of  the  Baptist  Union 
Council  and  the  Baptist  South  African  Colonial  and  Missionary  Aid 
Society  held  on  Mai^  16th,  1910,” 

The  following  officers  were  elected : — President,  Sir  George 
White,  M.P. ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  McCaig;  Treasurer,  Mr. 
John  Attenborough;  Secretary,  Rev.  H.  l^ton  Staines.  On 
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10th  February,  1943,  when  Dr.  J.  H.  Rushbrooke  was  President, 
the  constitution  was  amended,  some  of  the  alterations  reflecting 
changes  which  had  taken  place  during  the  intervening  years  in 
political  thought  and  the  development  of  Baptist  relationships. 
Henceforth  it  was  to  be  known  as  The  Baptist  Commonwealth 
and  Colonial  Society ;  instead  of  "  British  Colonies  and  Depen¬ 
dencies  ”  in  the  statement  of  purpose  there  was  substituted 
“  Dominions,  Colonies,  Protectorates,  Mandated  Territories,  or 
other  overseas  sections  of  the  British  Commonwealth  ” ;  in  addi¬ 
tion  co-operation  was  to  be  maintained  “  with  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance  and  with  any  of  its  affiliated  organisations.” 

The  story  of  the  Society’s  origins  is  largely  the  rather  pro¬ 
saic  one  of  committee  meetings,  conferences  and  resolutions, 
but  behind  these  somewhat  humdrum  activities  lay  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  an  enthusiastic  band  of  British  Baptists  to  extend  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  promote  the  advance  of  the  Baptist  witness 
throughout  the  world-wide  Commonwealth  in  co-operation  with 
their  brethren  across  the  seas.  More  romantic  is  the  record  of 
the  Society’s  activities  in  the  field.  During  the  years  that  followed 
it  has,  among  other  things,  subsidised  pioneer  work  at  Dwellingup 
in  the  timber  country  of  Western  Australia,  shared  in  supporting 
new  work  at  the  mining  centre  of  Flin  Flon,  in  northern  Manitoba, 
and  given  aid  to  South  African  Baptists  in  the  immense  mission¬ 
ary  task  which  confronts  them  among  the  eight  million  Bantu, 
the  Cape  Coloured  and  the  Indian  population  of  Natal.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  introducing  to  friends  and  churches  overseas, 
thousands  of  Baptists  who  have  emigrated  to  various  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth.  During  the  late  war.  Baptists  in  the  Forces 
training  in  Commonwealth  countries  were  brought  into  touch  by 
the  Society  with  homes  and  churches,  where  they  received  a  wel¬ 
come,  while  in  London  an  Overseas  Baptist  Chaplains’  Fraternal 
was  organised.  Last  year,  when  the  Festival  of  Britain  brought 
to  these  islands  large  numbers  of  overseas  visitors,  the  successful 
Commonwealth  Congress  was  arranged,  the  Baptists  being  the 
only  denomination  to  organise  such  an  event.  The  Society,  as  it 
celebrates  its  jubilee,  may  look  upon  the  past  with  satisfaction 
and  to  the  future  with  the  confident  hope  that  it  will  be  able  to 
continue  and  develop  its  work  of  deepening  the  sense  of  fraternal 
unity  among  Baptists  in  the  British  Commonwealth  and  of 
furthering  the  advance  of  the  Baptist  witness  in  those  lands 
where  flies  the  British  flag. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 
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Cornwall 

IV.  THE  BAPTIST  REVIVAL 

The  Baptist  Church  at  Southgate  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
organised  body  in  1812,  but  its  few  stalwarts  continued  to 
be  active  in  the  district,  and  the  Baptist  witness  was  maintained 
by  their  preaching.  In  1849,  in  the  village  of  South  Petherwin, 
some  five  miles  from  Launceston,  a  Baptist  church  was  founded. 
Very  little  is  known  of  this  church,  and  so  far  no  trace  of  its 
records  or  minutes,  if  any  were  kept,  has  come  to  light.  In  the 
following  year  another  church  was  formed,  at  Lifton,  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  hardly  more  than  five  miles  from  Launceston,  on  the  main 
road  to  Exeter.  This  church  had  at  least  one  immediate  link  with 
the  former  church  at  Launceston,  since  Dorothy  Gould,  who  with 
her  husband,  John  were  prominent  in  its  life,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Lenn  family.  William  Lenn  had  been  a  foundation  member 
of  the  first  Laimceston  Church  with  his  son,  Richard.  A  shoe¬ 
maker  by  trade,  Richard  was  well  known  as  a  preacher  in  the 
district,  and  would  walk  miles  every  Sunday  to  serve  the  village 
churches.  He  had  some  fame  as  a  local  poet,  and  wrote  verses 
on  topical  events  for  the  local  newspaper,  especially  about  the 
feuds  that  then  existed  between  the  churches  and  the  chapels. 
He  did  not  die  before  1874,  and  provides  at  least  one  certain 
link  between  the  earlier  church  and  the  churches  at  South 
Petherwin  and  Lifton.  Mr.  Stanley  Gould,  secretary  of  Mutley 
Baptist  Church,  Plymouth,  comes  of  this  stock  and,  having  been 
president  of  the  Association  in  1943-44,  gives  sure  proof  that  the 
family  still  keeps  to  its  tradition. 

The  church  at  Lifton  decided  to  build  a  chapel  which  was 
completed  in  1851  and  seated  150.  From  the  start  the  church  had 
an  open  membership,  but  its  trust  emphatically  stated  that  the 
minister  must  preach  “  Believers  baptism,  and  no  other.”  The 
following  year  saw  the  visit  of  “  Mr.  Wheeler  to  Launceston, 
formerly  a  missionary  in  West  Africa.”  Was  there  any  recollec¬ 
tion  then,  we  wonder  of  Jacob  Grigg  who  had  left  Launceston 
for  West  Africa  fifty  years  earlier?  “  Mr.  Wheeler  ”  was  in  fact 
J.  A.  Wheeler  who  went  out  to  the  Cameroons  under  the  Baptist 
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Missionary  Society  in  1850,  but  returned  in  1852.  Wheeler 
remained  at  Lifton,  becoming  its  first  pastor. 

The  minutes  of  the  Lifton  Church  show  that  W.  D.  Hanson 
was  also  active  in  its  life.  He  was  later  the  squire  of  Polyphant, 
a  village  hard  against  Bodmin  Moor,  and  was  instrumental  in 
forming  a  Baptist  cause  in  that  village  in  1872  .  This  Church  was 
again  short-lived,  and  little  information  about  it  survives.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Pattison  was  another  leading  personality,  whose  connection 
with  the  former  Launceston  Church  has  already  been  noticed. 
He  provides  another  link  between  the  two  churches. 

Another  active  Baptist  was  a  Mr.  Peters,  of  South  Petherwin, 
who  was  frequently  associated  with  activities  at  Lifton.  An 
interesting  minute  records  that  on  Good  Friday,  1893,  a  Baptis¬ 
mal  Service  was  held,  and  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  evening 
meeting  was  R.  Lenn,  of  Launceston.  At  the  Church  Anniver¬ 
sary  in  the  same  year  the  congregation  exceeded  200.  In  1855, 
there  was  some  discussion  about  raising  the  pastor’s  stipend,  and 
a  suggestion  made  that  the  Church  at  South  Petherwin  would 
help,  but  the  idea  fell  through.  In  1860,  the  membership  had 
passed  forty;  the  tenth  Anniversary  was  celebrated,  the  visiting 
preacher  being  T.  H.  Pattison  of  Regent’s  Park  College — a.  son 
of  W.  R.  Pattison.  He  was  later  to  become  Professor  T.  Har¬ 
wood  Pattison,  D.D.,  of  Rochester  Seminary,  U.S.A.,  who  gave 
the  Ridley  lectures  in  his  old  college  in  1900,  a  few  years  before 
his  death.  The  following  year  records,  amongst  other  baptisms, 
one  from  Greystone  Bridge — the  first  record  of  Baptists  there. 
In  1862,  the  Congregational  Church  at  Launceston,  which  had 
hitherto  been  responsible  for  this  small  church,  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Lifton  Church  to  share  responsibility  for  it.  The 
Church  still  lives  and  holds  a  service  once  every  Sunday;  its 
congregation  is  small — rarely  exceeding  a  dozen,  often  half  that 
number,  and  its  future  can  only  be  secured  if  it  can  find  younger 
people  to  accept  responsibility  for  it.  But  there  is  an  atmosphere 
of  sanctity  in  the  small  building  so  delightfully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tamar  nestling  under  a  wooded  hill-side.  Its 
older  members  recall  still  earlier  years,  and  the  baptisms  in  the 
river  close  by.  Since  1928  it  has  been  under  Baptist  Trustees. 

In  1863,  a  preachers’  plan  was  drawn  up  to  embrace  Lifton, 
Greystone,  Bulford  (of  which  we  have  no  knowledge)  and  South 
Petherwin.  The  following  year  a  church  was  established  at 
Sourton;  this  church,  standing  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  is 
still  thriving,  but  it  now  looks  to  the  Baptist  church  at  Oke- 
hampton  for  its  main  support. 

In  the  record  of  baptisms  we  find  the  names  of  two 
Launceston  ladies,  both  of  whom  were  at  the  time  in  membership 
at  the  Independent  Church  at  Castle  Street.  1868  saw  the 
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baptism  of  Henry  Fitze — whose  family  has  rendered  conspicuous 
service  to  the  Baptists  in  the  district  ever  since. 

Now  there  come  some  changes  in  the  pastorate;  the  year 
1869  sees  Thos.  Honyer  inducted  to  the  pastorate  “  after  labour¬ 
ing  as  an  evangelist  in  connection  with  the  church  for  more  than 
three  years.”  He  left  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded,  for  six  months 
only,  by  John  Hier.  In  1874,  George  Parker  became  minister, 
and  with  his  coming  the  church  discovered  a  new  vitality.  He 
came  from  Croscombe,  Somerset,  and  was  introduced  to  the 
church  by  Mr,  Wm.  Haines,  of  Spurgeon’s  College.  The  next 
year  sees  the  first  reference  to  services  at  Portgate,  and  amongst 
others  baptised  is  the  new  pastor’s  second  son. 

The  Portgate  church  trust  was  dated  February,  1864 — ten 
years  before  this,  and  it  was  never  legally  enrolled.  It  was 
built  by  Mrs.  Thomasine  Smale  largely  for  her  own  use,  and 
by  her  will  she  left  most  of  her  estate  for  its  benefit.  The  will 
was  contested  by  her  family,  but  the  Devon  Baptist  Association 
proved  the  case,  and  then  accepted  a  sum  of  £660  as  capital  to 
provide  “  Smale’s  Bequest,”  the  income  from  which  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Baptist  Minister  of  Lifton  or  Launceston.  The 
church  itself  has  long  ago  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  derelict  building 
with  its  small  graveyard  was  legally  disposed  of,  not  without 
difficulty,  in  1930. 

Parker’s  entry  in  the  Lifton  Minute  book  for  March  26th, 
1876  reads  ”  Comd.  preaching  the  Gospel  in  the  Room  for  many 
years  occupied  by  the  ‘  Bretheren  ’  in  Duke  Street,  Launceston. 
We  had  nine  in  the  morning  and  twenty-six  in  the  evening.  .  .  . 
We  hope  to  continue  the  service  here,  and  to  work  it  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Lifton.”  The  services  did  in  fact  continue,  and  the 
church  at  South  Petherwin  moved  to  Launceston,  selling  their 
building  there  for  £75  in  1890.  By  May  the  cause  at  Launceston 
was  sufficiently  established  for  a  permanent  agreement  to  be 
drawn  up  with  the  owner  of  the  hall  in  Duke’s  Lane;  it  was 
made  over  the  signatures  of  George  Parker,  Richard  Peter, 
Heniy  Gardiner  (two  men  outstanding  in  the  early  days  of  the  re¬ 
constituted  church)  James  Palmer,  R.  F.  Bray  and  C.  Veysey. 
The  rent  was  £5  5s,  Od.  a  year,  payable  quarterly,  for  the  use  of 
the  room  on  Sundays  and  one  weeknight.  In  July  there  were 
nine  baptisms  at  Lifton,  with  300  present;  Parker  also  records 
"  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  sent  a  young  man,  a  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  to  preach 
at  Launceston  and  try  to  establish  a  Baptist  Church  there.  He 
has  continued  his  work  with  great  encouragement  several  souls 
have  been  saved  and  baptised  on  a  profession  of  their  faith  at 
South  Petherwin.” 

John  Wilson  had  first  preached  on  Sunday,  May  7th,  and  the 
following  Tuesday  his  ministry  was  recognised  when  Rev.  John 
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Aldis,  of  George  Street,  Plymouth,  was  the  special  preacher. 
Presiding  over  the  evening  meeting  was  Squire  Hanson.  The 
church  was  formally  constituted  later  in  the  year — on  October 
12th,  1876,  John  Wilson  being  unanimously  elected  as  its  first 
pastor,  and  Messrs  Pode  and  Gardiner  the  first  deacons.  The 
church  consisted  of  thirty-two  members.  Soon  afterwards,  Mr. 
Richard  Peter  was  also  appointed  as  a  deacon — a  man  to  become 
prominent  in  the  public  life  of  the  town.  Mrs.  John  Fitze,  a 
foundation  member,  is  happily  still  living,  and  recalls  these  early 
days  when  she  was  associated  with  the  beginning  of  the  present 
church.  The  next  twelve  months  saw  the  church  established, 
but  later  in  the  year,  after  fifteen  months  work,  John  Wilson 
(who  had  already  spent  a  short  period  at  Chiswick)  left  for 
Woolwich,  where  he  was  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
1877  also  saw  the  Li  f ton  church  purchase  a  Manse. 

Wilson  was  followed  at  Launceston  for  a  few  months  by 
A.  E.  Johnson — ^another  of  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  early  students,  but 
after  he  had  left,  Parker,  at  Lifton,  accepted  the  oversight  of  the 
church,  and  in  December,  1878,  the  churches  at  Lifton,  Sourton, 
and  Launceston,  agreed  formally  to  unite  under  the  one  pastor. 
Parker’s  initiative  was  not  yet  spent.  Having  secured  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  new  church  at  Launceston,  he  looked  for  other 
opportunities  and  found  one  at  Thorn  Cross,  three  miles  from 
Lifton  and  five  from  Launceston,  an  area  of  scattered  farmsteads 
and  cottages  that  would  not  even  comprise  a  hamlet,  but  yet 
together  making  a  sizeable  community.  The  first  record  of  any 
work  here  comes  in  1879,  when  Parker  started  a  cottage  meeting. 
Within  two  years  land  had  been  purchased  for  a  Church  building; 
in  June,  three  months  later,  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  a  building 
to  be  completed  that  same  year — much  of  the  work  being  done 
by  voluntary  labour  and  by  farmers  giving  free  carriage  for 
building  materials.  In  1884  it  was  free  from  debt,  the  Association 
Chapel  Case  having  contributed  £100  towards  it.  At  Sourton, 
too,  the  work  was  growing,  and  in  1882  a  chapel  was  erected. 
This  also  was  cleared  from  debt  by  1884,  so  that  Parker  and  the 
church  at  Lifton  were  responsible  for  two  new  buildings  within 
two  years,  both  of  which  were  paid  for  by  the  end  of  the  third. 

After  a  ministry  of  eleven  years,  Parker  left  in  1885  to  go  to 
Buckinghamshire.  When  he  left,  the  Sourton  church  turned  to 
Okehampton  for  oversight,  but  Lifton  and  Launceston  continued 
to  work  together  with  the  smaller  churches  at  Thorn  Cross  and 
Grey  stone  Bridge. 

In  Robbins’  History  of  Launceston  it  is  stated  in  respect  of 
the  Launceston  Baptist  Church  that  “  for  some  years  up  to  a 
recent  date  there  were  no  regular  services  ”  “  Robbins  wrote  in 
Robbins,  ibid  372. 
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1883.  If  he  meant  that  the  services  were  irregular  between  1876 
and  1883,  this  is  incorrect,  for  Mrs.  John  Fitze  asserts  categori¬ 
cally  that  there  was  no  such  break.  He  may  instead  have  meant 
that  some  services  were  held  periodically  between  the  closing  of  the 
Southgate  church  in  1812  and  the  opening  of  the  new  church 
in  1876,  and  if  so  (and  we  have  no  other  proof  of  it)  it  means 
again  that  the  Baptists  were  more  active  in  Launceston  than  their 
records  suggest. 

The  pastorate  at  Lifton  was  filled  again  in  the  fallowing  year, 
1886,  by  the  Rev.  Franklyn  Owen,  who  came  from  Bristol 
College.  He  resigned  a  year  later  and  was  succeeded  by  George 
Keen,  a  colporteur  engaged  in  the  district,  who  undertook  the 
pastoral  oversight  of  the  group  of  churches.  In  1891,  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  H.  Smart  began — with  the  minister  no  longer 
resident  at  Lifton,  but  at  Launceston.  The  following  year  the 
Launceston  church  left  the  rented  hall  they  had  used  hitherto, 
and  moved  to  the  new  church  they  had  built  in  Western  Road. 
This  seated  130,  with  a  basement  Sunday  School  hall.  Here  the 
church  worshipped  during  thirty-six  years  of  steady  growth  until 
this  building  was  out-grown,  and  they  were  established  as  a 
spiritual  force  in  the  life  of  the  town.  Smart  left  in  1897,  to 
be  followed  by  C.  J.  Leal  from  1898-1906.  A.  E.  Knight 
succeeded  him  in  the  same  year,  and  in  1908,  D.  Dighton  Bennett, 
B.A.,  began  a  ten-year  pastorate. 

While  the  work  at  Launceston  was  growing,  the  Lifton 
church  fell  on  bad  days.  The  village  also  had  its  Parish  church 
and  a  strong  Methodist  church ;  the  Baptist  church  found  as  well 
that  their  daughter  church  at  Thorn  Cross  was  drawing  consider¬ 
ably  from  their  strength ;  the  congregations  declined  to  a  hand¬ 
ful,  and  it  was  at  last  decided  to  close  the  church.  The  final 
service  was  held  on  Whitsunday,  1916,  and  in  1920,  the  building 
and  its  furniture  was  sold  for  about  £400. 

Bennett  had  been  succeeded  in  1919  by  William  Bonser  and 
in  turn  he  was  followed  by  E.  P.  Thorn  in  1922.  This  pastorate 
proved  to  be  a  short  one,  and  Bonser  returned  for  a  second 
pastorate  from  1924-1927,  before  he  finally  retired.  The  church 
by  now  was  seeking  better  accommodation  than  the  small  church 
building  in  Western  Road  offered,  and  at  the  time  that  they  called 
H.  W.  Hughes  (then  a  student  at  Spurgeon’s  College)  to  the 
pastorate  in  1927,  they  also  embarked  on  an  ambitious  extension 
programme.  The  old  church  building  was  sold,  and  subsequently 
converted  into  showrooms  for  the  local  Electricity  Authority. 
A  large  old  house — Madford  House,  standing  in  its  own  grounds 
in  the  centre  of  the  town — was  purchased,  and  its  newer  wing 
was  converted  into  a  church  by  rebuilding  an  outside  wall  to 
enclose  a  larger  area.  The  rest  of  the  building  was  used  for 
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various  church  rooms,  and  as  a  Manse.  The  scheme  cost  about 
£4,000,  but  a  portion  of  this  was  realised  by  the  sale  of  the 
old  church  and  by  the  subsequent  sale  of  parts  of  the  gardens  of 
Madford  House.  The  project  was  a  splendid  venture,  although 
the  church  did  not  at  the  time  realise  how  expensive  maintenance 
of  the  property  would  become.  Most  of  the  house  had  been  built 
early  in  the  17th  century,  and  is  alleged  to  be  the  first  house  built 
outside  the  old  town  wall,  and  to  have  accommodated  Charles  II 
when  he  was  resident  in  Cornwall  in  1645,  being  then  Prince  of 
Wales. 

When  H.  W,  Hughes  was  succeeded  in  1935  by  H.  J.  Harcup, 
most  of  the  debt  had  been  liquidated.  He  remained  until  1945, 
being  towards  the  end  of  his  pastorate  simultaneously  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  with  whom  union  was  subsequently 
effected.  To  the  more  recent  fortunes  of  that  church  we  must 
now  turn  again. 

In  1904,  E.  B.  Rawcliffe  began  a  ministry  at  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  but  it  lasted  only  for  two-and-a-half  years.  Soon 
afterwards  a  new  organ  was  installed,  built  by  Wadsworth 
brothers  at  a  cost  of  £458,  and  hydraulically  blown.  The 
Carnegie  Trust  contributed  £125  towards  the  instrument.  It  still 
remains  the  best  two-manual  instrument  in  the  district. 

In  1907,  Thomas  Bowen  began  a  ministry  which  continued 
till  1911.  The  first  signs  of  the  gathering  clouds  are  now  seen. 
The  church  faced  a  serious  financial  deficit  in  1909,  and  at  the 
annual  church  meeting  the  following  year,  Bowen  "  made  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  evidence  of  the  lack  of  spirituality  in  the  church.” 
Revision  brought  the  church  roll  from  111  to  77,  and  when  Bowen 
left  he  spoke  of  his  ministry  as  being  “  exceptionally  brief  and 
quite  as  exceptionally  barren  in  visible  results.” 

1912  saw  the  church  celebrate  its  bi-centenary  (from  the 
Presbyterian  foundation  in  1712),  and  in  the  following  year, 
F.  J.  Sloper  began  a  ministry  which  would  have  been  briefer  had 
he  been  physically  fit  enough  to  have  joined  the  Army  when  war 
was  declared.  There  were  theological  differences  between  him 
and  part  of  the  congregation;  not  a  few  of  the  champions  of 
orthodoxy  not  only  revolted  against  the  “  New  Theology,”  but 
forsook  Free  Church  principles,  and  turned  to  the  Anglican 
Church  (if  to  any)  for  spiritual  succour.  When  F.  J.  Sloper 
left  in  1919,  he  returned  to  the  teaching  profession  and  wrote 
"  I  have  had  much  happiness  and  many  disappointments.  The 
fact  that  the  district  is  not  Congregational  has  made  it  difficult  to 
replace  those  that  have  gone.  On  the  part  of  some  members  there 
is  a  marked  slackness  in  regard  to  attendance  and  enthusiasm ;  on 
the  other  hand,  some  have  been  outstanding  in  their  faithfulness 
and  devotion.” 
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In  1920  began  the  pastorate  of  C.  Sheppard  Gibbs.  The 
church  membership  now  stood  at  about  seventy  and  finances  were 
proving  difficult.  In  1923  he  stated  his  intention  of  leaving.  That 
year  sees  also  the  end  of  the  old  “  Church  Book,”  and  the 
minute  book  which  follows  it  is  the  entire  work  of  Mr.  J. 
Treleaven,  for  long  the  secretary  of  the  church,  and  an  outstand¬ 
ing  counsellor  and  philanthropist,  whose  gracious  influence  in  the 
town  was  as  beautiful  and  characteristic  as  the  clear  copper-plate 
of  his  writing. 

In  1924  A.  F.  Davies  began  a  new  pastorate,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  legacy  of  Hadrian  Evans  was  upheld  in  court,  and  the 
“May  Evans  Trust”  of  £300  invested  in  4  per  cent  consols, 
began  to  benefit  the  church.  F.  Bowden  followed  in  the  pastorate 
in  1930,  but  two  years  later  resigned,  having  met  with  considerable 
criticism  for  his  methods.  He  returned  to  London  broken  in 
health,  and  not  long  afterwards  died,  leaving  a  wife  and  a  small 
child.  Augustus  Julian,  a  retired  minister  succeeded  him  for  a 
period,  but  in  1935,  in  view  of  the  continued  decline  in  member¬ 
ship — now  only  thirty-seven — it  was  resolved  to  seek  union  with 
the  Baptist  Church.  A  scheme  for  outright  union  was  rejected 
by  both  churches  in  1936,  and  A.  L.  TnrJgeon  came  to  the 
pastorate  until  1940.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  church  should 
continue  to  exist  separately,  but  worship  with  the  Baptists.  The 
agreement  was  reached  after  full  discussion,  and  by  the  decision 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  both  churches.  On  the  first 
Sunday  of  June,  1940,  the  congregations  united  in  worship  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Baptist  minister,  H.  J,  Harcup. 

The  two  churches  continued  to  worship  in  both  their  build¬ 
ings,  using  each  on  alternate  Sundays.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  in 
1945,  when  H.  J.  Harcup  left  for  Long  Sutton,  Lines.,  it  was 
agreed  to  seek  a  full  union,  and  to  concentrate  the  work  in  the 
Congregational  premises.  These,  while  in  a  less  convenient  site 
in  the  town,  were  more  commodious  than  the  Baptist  church, 
which  lacked  any  large  hall.  After  a  short,  temporary  pastorate 
under  W.  P.  Hodge,  K.  E.  Hyde  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  uniting  churches,  and  the  decisions  were  implemented.  The 
Madford  Church  building  was  leased  to  the  Ministry  of  Works 
for  office  accommodation.  The  small  Walker  organ,  given  by 
Mutley  Baptist  Church,  Plymouth,  was  re-erected  in  Emmanuel 
Baptist  Church,  Plymouth,  while  the  pews  went  to  Hele  Baptist 
Church,  Torquay.  The  income  derived  from  the  lease  of  the 
property  has  been  entirely  absorbed  by  the  extensive  programme 
of  building  repairs  at  Madford  and  the  long-needed  renovation 
at  Castle  Street.  More  recently,  F.  R.  Jewry,  another  Baptist, 
has  accepted  the  pastorate. 

The  question  will  doubtlessly  be  asked  why  a  church  with 
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so  fine  a  tradition  as  that  which  formerly  worshipped  at  Castle 
Street  should  so  seriously  decline;  although  there  has  been  a 
decline  of  church  life  in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  here  it  is  entirely 
abnormal.  While  there  is  no  simple  answer,  several  factors  can 
be  seen  to  have  been  at  work.  The  area  is  strongly  Methodist, 
and  the  local  parish  church  is  strong.  Only  equally  strong 
denominational  convictions  can  ensure  the  life  of  the  church,  and 
it  will  be  fatal  if  in  the  future  it  looks  only  lightly  on  its  two' 
denominational  affiliations.  It  is  also  evident  that  a  vigorous 
evangelical  witness  is  needed  for  the  church  to  survive.  The  wide¬ 
spread  initial  success  and  subsequent  failure  of  the  earlier  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  points  to  this;  so  does  the  remarkable  success 
of  the  Methodist  Revival  in  Cornwall,  which  was  no  doubt  helped 
by  the  “  vacuum  ”  which  the  lapsed  Presbyterian  churches  had 
left.  The  Launceston  Church  grew  under  a  strong  evangelical 
ministry.  A  similar  ministry  saw  the  growth  of  the  Baptist 
church ;  the  Congregational  church  declined  most  seriously  when 
the  ministry  was  not  fully  evangelical.  But  most  of  all  the 
problem  seems  to  relate  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  Out  of 
thirteen  pastorates  in  a  hundred  years,  six  ended  unhappily,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  Horsey,  who  had  been  minister  for  thirty  years. 
Edwards,  who  followed,  seemed  glad  to  leave  after  a  short  while, 
and  Jackson,  the  next  minister,  left  in  such  disgust  that  he  went 
right  out  of  the  ministry.  A  better  period  followed  with  Bamford 
and  Miles,  but  a  generation  later  the  same  story  was  repeated. 
Soon  the  decline  had  set  in,  short  pastorates  became  the  order  of 
the  day,  the  youth  work  of  the  church  declined — ^as  it  always  will 
when  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church  is  at  fault — and  the  member¬ 
ship  was  not  replenished. 

The  task  before  the  United  Church  with  its  new  beginning 
and  fresh  opportunity  is  to  prove  its  true  unity.  Progress  has 
already  been  made,  and  with  a  continued  growth  in  healthy  fellow¬ 
ship  and  enthusiastic  service  the  future  life  of  the  church  should 
be  assured. 


Kenneth  E.  Hyde. 


The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Sacraments 

WHEN  we  think  even  for  a  moment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
celebration  of  the  Mass  and  the  Communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  a  Baptist  Church  we  realise  how  wide  is  the  difference 
of  opinion  and  belief  in  regard  to  the  sacraments  of  the  Christian 
Church.  When  to  this  we  add  the  recollection  that  one  group 
within  the  Church  does  not  practice  the  sacraments  at  all  we  begin 
to  see  the  magnitude  of  our  difficulties.  Who  would  dare  to  say 
that  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  not  within  the 
Body  of  Christ?  Guided  by  what  they  call  the  Inner  Light  they 
have  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the  Church  Universal.  Are 
we  to  gather  from  this  that  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  sacraments 
are  not  necessarily  bound  up  together?  Privileged  to  hold  con¬ 
verse  some  years  ago  with  Canon  Raven,  the  present  writer,  when 
the  conversation  was  almost  concluded,  mentioned  the  relationship 
between  fellowship  and  the  Spirit.  Canon  Raven  turned  and  said, 
“  Yes,  there  is  room  for  a  sound  investigation  of  that  problem.” 

In  the  same  scholar’s  The  Creator  Spirit,  there  is  an  illu¬ 
minating  chapter  on  the  Spirit  and  the  Church,  and  in  that  chapter 
Canon  Raven  writes :  ‘  But  despite  the  feuds  of  schools  and 

sees,  through  the  long  ages  of  ensilavement  to  the  Catholic  hier¬ 
archy  and  of  the  divisive  individualism  of  the  Protestant  reaction, 
there  remains  something  of  the  love  and  joy  and  peace  to  bear  its 
fruit  in  the  splendours  of  St.  Francis  or  the  early  Quakers,  and 
to  testify  that  Christ  is  more  human,  more  divine  than  His  official 
representatives,  that  the  eternal  Spirit  manifested  in  Him  cannot 
be  barred  out  by  creeds  nor  confirmed  by  ceremonies  nor 
trafficked  in  by  priests,  but  lives  native  in  the  spirits  of  His 
children.”  Any  enquiry  into  the  relationship  between  the  Spirit 
and  the  sacraments  must  always  have  these  considerations  in 
mind.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  Spirit  that  no  one  sect  should 
possess  a  monopoly  of  it  and  it  is  also  of  the  very  nature  of  Spirit 
that  its  full  apprehension  is  an  impossible  ideal :  the  Spirit  will 
continue  to  lead  us  into  all  truth  until  we  stand  in  the  Presence 
of  Him  who  is  truth,  and  even  then,  we  may  find  ourselves 
launched  out  on  further  voyages  of  amazing  discovery. 

The  history  of  the  early  Church  can,  of  course,  be  interpreted 
along  various  and  even  conflicting  lines,  but  the  writer  believes 
that  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church  the  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church  and,  in  consequence,  salvation 
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came  to  be  bound  up  with  that  authority.  The  conception  grew 
up  of  salvation  by  means  of  infused  grace  and  this  tended  inevit¬ 
ably  to  relegate  the  Spirit  to  a  secondary  position.  In  fact,  it 
is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  Spirit  came  to  be  regarded 
with  some  suspicion  by  the  guardians  of  authority.  However 
misguided  Montanus  might  have  been,  the  movement  which  sprang 
from  his  exaggerations  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  protest  against  the 
mechanical  view  of  the  Spirit  which  even  at  that  early  day  was 
gaining  ground.  We  can,  in  like  manner,  regard  the  early 
Quakers  as  a  legitimate  protest  against  a  hardness  which  can  and 
does  creep  into  ecclesiastical  organisations. 

Yet  from  the  other  side  there  is  much  to  be  said.  Think, 
for  a  moment,  of  such  a  writer  as  Von  Hugel,  a  Roman  Catholic 
with  wide  and  deep  sympathies  and  great  learning.  In  the  Second 
Series  of  his  Essays  and  Addresses  there  is  an  essay  on  “  The 
Place  and  Function  of  History  and  Institutions  ”  and  there  Von 
Hiigel  deals  with  this  problem  of  the  relationship  between  Spirit 
and  cultus.  He  therein  affirms  that  "o  simple  mental  ctdtus  is 
too  branny  for  mere  man/'  a  contention  with  which  one  must  agree 
and  which,  once  allowed,  leaves  us  with  the  problem  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned — the  relationship  between  the  cultus,  or 
the  sacramental  aspect  of  Christianity  and  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  1946  there  was  published  a  book  by  E.  L.  Mascall 
entitled  Christ,  the  Christian  and  the  Church.  This  book  appears 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Free  Church  scholars  and  yet  it  is 
a  work  which  we  must  take  into  consideration  in  any  attempt  to 
arrive  at  some  understanding  of  our  subject.  E.  L.  Mascall  is 
Lecturer  in  Theology  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford  and  Priest  of  the 
Oratory  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  On  p.  161  he  writes  : — 

"Christ  unites  our  human  nature  to  his,  so  that  we  may  bo  able 
to  offer  his  offering,  or,  rather,  that  he  may  be  able  to  offer  it  through 
and  in  us.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  a  mere  metaphor,  but  the 
literal  truth,  that  the  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  Christ  has  only 
one  body,  that  which  he  took  from  his  mother  the  Virgin  Mary,  but 
that  Body  exists  under  various  modes.  As  a  natural  Body  it  was  seen 
on  earth,  hung  on  the  cross,  rose  in  glory  on  the  first  Easter  Day,  and 
was  taken  up  into  heaven  in  the  Ascension;  as  a  mystical  Body  it 
appeared  on  earth  on  the  first  Whitsunday  and  we  know  It  as  the  Holy  , 
Catholic  Church;  as  a  sacramental  Body  it  becomes  present  on  our 
altars  at  every  Eucharist  when,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  priestly  act  of  Christ,  bread  and  wine  are  transformed  into, 
and  made  one  with,  the  glorified  Body  which  is  in  heaven." 

There  you  see  the  Holy  Spirit  is  that  power  which  transforms 
bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and  blood  of  Christ  and  there,  too, 
a  place  is  found  for  the  priest,  since  the  priest  upon  the  altar  is 
the  one  who  specially  performs  the  priestly  act  of  Christ.  Let  us 
put  by  the  side  of  that  High  Anglican  doctrine  our  own  faith 
and  practice.  We  gather  around  the  Lord’s  Table ;  we  do  so  at 
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His  command  and  by  His  invitation.  With  us  the  concept  of 
sacrifice  is  almost  entirely  absent.  Yet  with  us  it  is  more  than 
a  memorial  feast  because  we  believe  that  Christ,  in  the  Spirit, 
is  present.  But  Christ  in  the  Spirit  is  present,  not  by  virtue  of 
any  act  performed,  nor  because  of  any  specific  words  used,  nor 
again  by  the  presence  of  any  specific  order  of  men,  but  simply  by 
faith  and  by  faith  alone.  Yet,  being  present,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
there  to  help,  to  strengthen  and  to  bless  the  worshipper.  In 
precisely  the  same  way  the  Holy  Spirit  is  present  in  the  worship 
of  the  Church,  in  the  reading  of  the  Word  and  in  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel.  Therefore,  with  us  the  Holy  Spirit’s  presence 
is  due,  not  to  the  specifically  sacramental  act,  but  to  the  mere  fact 
that  believers  are  gathered  together.  When  believers  worship 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  then  the  Spirit  is  there  present.  The  stress 
is  here  on  believers  whereas  in  Fr.  Hebert’s  book  The  For*m  of 
the  'Church  the  stress  is  on  a  regular  ministry  duly  qualified  to 
celebrate  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  and  who  by  their  very 
regularity  guarantee  the  presence  of  the  Spirit.  No  one  would 
doubt  Fr.  Hebert’s  manifest  sincerity,  but  what  are  we  to  say 
about  a  passage  like  the  following?: — 

"Above  all,  a  socie^  which  has  for  the  centre  of  its  faith  the  real 
existence  of  an  invisible  spiritual  King,  to  whom  the  allegiance  of 
all  men  is  due,  must  certainly  have  an  order  of  Ministers  to  act  in 
His  name — not  to  administer  a  religious  system  on  behalf  of  an 
absentee  ruler  who  has  deputed  all  power  to  them,  but  to  make  real 
to  men  the  present  authority  of  a  living  and  reigning  Kin^ ;  not  to 
exalt  itself  by  claiming  dominion  for  itself  over  men’s  consciences,  but 
to  proclaim  and  make  effectual  His  dominion,  to  speak  His  words,  to 
announce  His  pardon,  to  bring  to  men  His  gifts.  That  human  nature 
should  ever  be  able  to  discharge  such  a  responsibility  must  be  called 
flatly  impossible,  apart  from  the  presence  with  it  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
to  stren^hen  its  weakness,  to  restrain  its  waywardness,  and  to  enable 
it  to  do  the  one  thing  that  of  itself  it  cannot  do,  namely  to  renounce 
the  self.  Hence  we  read  that  at  the  inauguration  of  this  Ministry  He 
breathed  on  the  Apostles  and  said ;  “  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  ’’ ; 

and  this  is  still  the  formula  of  ordination.  The  contrast  that  certain 
scholars  sought  to  draw  fifty  years  ago  between  an  official  and  a 
charismatic  Ministry  in  the  primitive  Church  was  radically  false.  The 
official  Ministry  is  charismatic;  every  function  of  it  presupposes  the 
presence  of  a  Divine  Spirit  acting  through  human  weakness.  When 
there  is  guilty  failure  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics,  the  fact  remains 
that  that  to  which  they  have  been  called  is  a  ministry  of  the  Spirit; 
the  severest  condemnation  of  a  worldly  priest  is  that  he  should  be 
reminded  of  what  he  is.” 

From  this  it  is  evident  the  whole  weight  is  placed  upon  the  official 
ministry  and  that  the  writer  is  really  more  concern^  with  assert¬ 
ing  that  ministry  than  with  showing  how  the  Holy  Spirit  operates 
within  and  through  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  served  by  that 
ministry.  Now  the  idea  of  the  Church  is  best  seen  in  her  view 
of  the  sacraments  and,  in  regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  our  Baptist 
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faith  and  practice  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  what  we  think  about  the 
Church  and  as  to  where  we  place  the  emphasis.  We  regard  the 
Church  as  composed  of  believers,  and  we  believe  that  whenever 
the  Church  is  met  the  Holy  Spirit  is  present  to  guide,  to  help 
and  to  bless.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  specially  present  at  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is  due  to  the  meaning  of  that  Sacrament  and  to 
the  fact  that  when  we  meet  around  the  Table  we  renew  that  New 
Covenant  which  our  Lord  instituted  in  the  Upper  Room.  With¬ 
out  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  the  sacrament  would  be 
of  no  value  at  all,  but  we  regard  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
Spirit  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  promise  of  Christ,  a  promise  made 
to  all  believers  and  which  is  fulfilled  whenever  and  wherever  two 
or  three  are  met  in  His  name. 

We  may  have  appeared  to  labour  this  point,  but  have  done 
so  because  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  fact  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  those  who  discuss  the  problem  of  the  Apostolic 
Succession.  That  doctrine  is  usually  regarded  as  a  claim,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  hold  it,  to  transmit  either  the  true  teaching 
of  the  Church  or  the  Grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  actual 
practice  it  is  really  a  claim  to  transmit  the  Spirit,  since  for  any 
valid  celebration  of  the  sacrament  the  duly  ordained  priest  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  this  theory, 
operates  in  the  sacrament  by  virtue  of  the  duly  ordained  priest 
who  officiates.  In  contrast  with  this  we  hold  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  present  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  believers  and  we 
hold  this  truth  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  deny  that  the  sacraments 
mediate  the  Spirit.  We  hold  that  they  do.  Just  as  the  prophets 
of  Israel  used  what  has  been  described  as  “  prophetic  symbolism  ” 
in  the  proclamation  of  their  message  so  the  sacraments  are  acted 
parables  whereby  we  are  brought  nearer  to  Christ,  and  therefore 
brought  nearer  to  the  power  of  His  Spirit.  In  this  life  we  have 
no  experience  of  disembodied  spirit  or  pure  spirit;  our  body  is 
a  real  element  in  personality,  and  while  we  remain  in  this  con¬ 
dition  outward  symbols  will  play  their  part  in  our  spiritual  ex¬ 
perience.  The  symbols  of  bread  and  wine  were  regarded  as 
necessary  by  our  Lord  and  they  are  necessary  for  His  followers. 
The  Holy  Spirit  works  in  and  through  the  sacraments,  but  we 
refuse  to  limit  in  any  way  whatever  the  Spirit’s  si)here  of  action. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  specially  present  in 
the  sacrament  and  quite  another  thing  to  hold  that  only  in  the 
sacraments  do  we  realise  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

So  far  we  have  thought  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  How  about  the  sacrament  of  Baptism?  As  Baptists 
we  have  often  been  criticised  here  by  those  who  think  that  we 
stress  far  too  much  the  physical  element  of  water  and  neglect 
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that  baptism  of  the  Spirit  about  which  the  New  Testament  speaks 
so  frequently.  Actually,  we  do  not  in  any  way  minimise  that 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and  we  hold  that  Baptism  with  water  only 
is  of  no  avail.  Believer’s  Baptism  pre-supposes  an  action  of  the 
Spirit  which  must  be  prior  to  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  itself. 
For  how  can  anyone  believe  in  the  Lordship  of  Christ  without  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  aid?  That  Baptism  of  itself  confers  the  Holy  Spirit 
we  do  not  hold.  The  New  Testament  affords  us  no  warrant  for 
any  such  assumption.  But  we  do  know  by  experience  that  those 
who  pass  through  the  waters  of  baptism  thereby  receive  a  fresh 
experience  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  mediated  to  them  by 
the  Spirit.  Without  such  a  belief  and  without  such  an  experience 
the  sacrament  would  be  without  meaning  and  purpose. 

The  problem  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  sacraments  can  be 
resolved  if  and  when  we  realise  that  from  the  Christian  point  of 
view  life  itself  is  sacramental  and  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  are  special  experiences  of  the  Christian  life. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  operative  throughout  the  whole  of  Christian 
experience.  Baptism  is  the  outward  symbol  of  being  bom  into 
Christ,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  the  divinely  and  appointed  means 
of  the  continuance  of  Christian  fellowship  life.  Canon  Raven 
in  The  Creator  Spirit  writes  : — 

“One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  path  of  religion  is  due  to  the 
age-ion^  habit  of  consecrating  special  times  and  places  by  secularising 
everything  else.  All  of  us  who  minister  in  sacred  things  are  liable 
half-unconsciously  to  do  so.  Unless  I  can  see  that  we  only  build 
churches  in  order  to  realise  that  every  home  and  shop  and  factory  is 
a  house  of  God,  that  we  celebrate  the  Sacraments  to  become  sensitive 
to  the  spiritual  value  of  the  universe  and  of  its  every  particular  aspect 
and  activity,  that  we  say  our  prayers  and  read  our  Bibles  to  make  the 
whole  of  our  lives  a  communion  with  the  Spirit,  than  almost  I  could  feel 
that  churches  and  means  of  grace  are  defeating  their  own  ends.  Let 
there  be  no  confusion  here,  for  the  matter  is  vital,  and  it  is  hard  not 
to  believe  that  over  it  there  exists  a  fundamental  cleavage  of  Christian 
opinion.  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  radical  disparity  between  the  super¬ 
natural  and  the  natural.  Are  Church  and  State  not  merely  separable 
in  function,  but  eternally  diverse  and  mutually  exclusive?  Are  the 
ordinances  of  religion  the  richest  activities  of  common  life,  or  do  they 
belong  to  another  order  of  reality?  Those  are  the  questions  upon 
which  there  is  obvious  imcertainty  and  possibly  sharp  division.  And 
they,  not  the  trivial  problems  of  sectarianism,  raise  tiie  true  issue  of 
the  time.” 

At  the  time  when  Canon  Raven  was  writing  those  words  one  of 
the  great  minds  of  the  Free  Church  was  at  work  upon  his  greatest 
book,  and  eventually  John  Oman  published  his  Natural  and 
Supernatural.  The  whole  purpose  of  that  work  was  to  show  that 
the  Natural  and  the  Supernatural  are  not  two  worlds,  sharply 
divided,  the  one  from  the  other,  but  that  they  are  one  universe, 
through  which  the  Spirit  of  God  works.  Oman  writes :  “  The 
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awareness  of  the  reality  of  the  Supernatural  is  not  something  added 
to  the  sense  of  the  Holy  and  the  judgment  of  the  sacred  by  some 
kind  of  argument,  say  from  the  natural  world.  Where  they  are 
divorced,  religion  is  identified  with  theology,  and  theology  hung 
in  the  air  without  any  word  of  its  own  to  work  in;  and  the 
reality  is  sought  in  the  theology,  instead  of  theology,  being,  like 
other  sciences,  the  study  of  a  reality  already  given.  The  Super¬ 
natural  must  be  enquired  into,  like  the  Natural,  as  a  world  in 
which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  if  it  is  to  be  enquired 
into  with  profit.”  It  is  in  the  context  of  this  truth  that  we  must 
come  to  see  the  relationship  between  the  sacraments  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  that  context  the  sacraments  are  seen  as  special  means 
whereby  the  Spirit  enters  into  our  human  experience;  they  are 
of  special  value  only  as  we  approach  them  in  the  right  mind 
and  heart,  and  the  p"esence  of  Christ  in  the  Spirit  is  to  be  found, 
as  Hooker  long  ag*"  said,  not  in  the  bread  and  wine,  but  in  the 
devout  receiver  of  the  same.  God  is  able  and  God  does,  through 
the  Spirit,  touch  life  at  all  points.  The  whole  universe  of  God 
is  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  it  is  in  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church  that  the  believer  comes  to  feel  the  full  impact  of  that 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  which  is,  none  the  less,  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  sacraments.  For  a  worthy  celebration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments  only  one  requirement  is  necessary,  and  that  one  requirement 
is  faith.  Where  faith  is  present  there  is  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Thus  the  believer  approaches  the  sacrament  of  Baptism 
with  full  assurance  that  he  will  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  and  he 
comes  to  the  Lord’s  Table  with  a  faith  which  through  experience 
has  become  stronger  and  is  still  and  alw^s  will  be  in  a  state 
of  growth.  To  such  growing  faith  the  Holy  Spirit  responds 
and  the  promise  of  Christ  is  realised. 

Herbert  Clarkson. 


Freedom  in  Action,  by  Peter  R.  Ackroyd.  (Independent  Press, 
3s.  6d.) 

This  series  of  studies  in  the  Acts  was  originally  delivered  in 
lecture  form  to  the  Bishop’s  Stortford  Free  Church  Federal 
Council.  The  author  has  not  set  out  to  write  another  commentary 
but,  in  drawing  attention  to  the  main  outlines  and  showing  the 
significance  of  some  outstanding  incidents,  has  provided  a  useful 
introduction.  Careful  study  has  gone  into  this  readable,  popular 
presentation.  It  would  be  useful  for  study-group  purposes. 

G.  W,  Rusling. 


Baptist  Churches  in  the  Bedford  Area. 

IN  the  Baptist  Quarterly  of  July  1944,  there  was  an  article 
on  “  Some  Baptist  Churches  on  the  Borders  of  Bedfordshire 
and  Huntingdonshire,”  which  included  Keysoe  and  Little 
Staughton.  If  Bedfordshire  may  be  divided  into  two  spheres, 
whose  centres  are  Bedford  and  Luton,  the  present  articles  deal 
with  the  Bedford  sphere,  omitting  the  two  churches  already 
named. 

Thanks  are  due,  for  their  helpfulness,  to  the  secretaries  of 
churches,  some  of  which  are  neither  in  the  Baptist  Union,  nor  the 
Beds.  Union.  Some  are  of  the  Strict  and  Particular  type.  Pastor 
R.  T.  Chambers  helped  me,  while  Mr.  Stephen  Kay  Jones, 
formerly  Librarian  of  Dr.  Williams’s  Library,  gave  me  facilities 
for  perusing  the  manuscript  volumes  by  Walter  Wilson,  An 
Account  of  Various  Cangregaticms  in  England  among  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  Independents  and  Baptists. 

Information  has  also  been  obtained  from  Dr.  John  Brown’s 
Centenary  Celebration  of  the  Beds.  Union  of  Christians,  18%; 
C.  H.  Chaplin’s  Biggleswade  Old  Meeting,  1909;  W.  Abbott’s 
The  Baptists  of  Blunham  and  Sandy,  1890;  John  Duncomte’s 
Story  of  Renhold  Chapel,  1923 ;  the  Bunyan  Meeting  Constitu¬ 
tion,  History  and  Rules,  1931 ;  the  Bunyan  Meeting  Church  Book; 
G.  H.  Orchard’s  Stevington  Baptist  Church  Book,  1833;  John 
Taylor’s  History  of  College  Street  Church,  Northampton,  1899; 
and  a  book  on  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Matthews,  lent  to  me  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Bedfordshire  Times. 

Any  survey  of  the  churches  must  begin  with  the  mother 
church  of  Bedfordshire  Nonconformity  : — 

BUNYAN  MEETING,  BEDFORD. 

In  1641,  a  petition  was  presented  to  Parliament,  supported 
by  many  people  in  Bedfordshire,  praying  for  the  removal  of 
all  scandalous  ministers,  and  that  there  might  be  a  “  faithfull 
magistracie  and  a  painful  ministrie,”  the  last  adjective  meaning 
“painstaking.”  Various  clergy  were  accordingly  removed  and 
pensioned,  but  there  were  people  who  wanted  more  than  this, 
and  in  1643  there  was  a  Congregational  Meeting  at  Bedford  whose 
minister,  Benjamin  Coxe,  was  in  1644  described  by  Richard 
Baxter  as  an  ancient  minister.  He  is  said  to  have  b^n  son  or 
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grandson  of  Dr.  Richard  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  have  been  M.A. 
Oxford,  in  1617,  and  to  have  held  a  living  in  Devonshire, 

That  meeting  was  probably  the  nucleus  of  the  Free  Church, 
founded  in  Bedford  in  1650.  Its  earliest  records,  1652-1672, 
were  apparently  copied  from  an  earlier  book,  John  Gifford  was 
its  first  pastor.  In  1653  they  were  meeting  at  St.  John’s  Church, 
South  Bedford,  and  John  Bunyan  was  baptised  and  became  a 
member.  John  Gifford  left  a  letter  which  was,  until  recent  years, 
read  annually  to  the  church ;  it  contained  the  following  words  : 
“  Concerning  separation  from  the  Church  about  baptism,  laying- 
on  of  hands,  anointing  with  oil,  psalms,  or  any  external,  I  charge 
every  one  of  you  .  .  .  that  none  of  you  be  found  guilty  of  this 
great  evil.” 

The  Town  Council  had  appointed  John  Gifford  to  St.  John’s 
Church,  and  naturally  regarded  it  as  their  duty  to  appoint  his 
successor  in  1655;  but  the  church  had  their  own  views,  and 
Cromwell  upheld  them  in  their  call  to  John  Burton  to  be  pastor. 
They  had  to  leave  St.  John’s  in  1660,  and  for  years  met  on 
members’  premises  at  Bedford,  Cotton  End,  Haynes  and 
Gamlingay;  but  in  1672  they  bought  the  orchard  in  Mill  Lane 
(now  Mill  Street),  and  worshipped  in  its  barn.  A  chapel  took  its 
place  in  1707,  and  the  famous  Bunyan  Meeting  was  opened 
in  1850. 

John  Bunyan  had  become  its  fifth  pastor  before  he  was 
released  from  prison  in  1672.  He  and  his  predecessors  were 
Baptists  in  the  sense  that  they  had  been  baptised ;  but  the  church 
was  never  Baptist  in  the  strict  sense.  As  early  as  1672  they 
refused  to  recognise  as  churches  of  Christ  those  meetings  which 
held  to  strict  communion ;  and  would  not  grant  transfers  to 
them.  Since  Bunyan’s  death  no  Baptist  has  been  called  to  its 
pastorate.  Joshua  Symonds,  pastor  1/66-88,  became  a  Baptist  in 
1772.  The  famous  John  Howard  thought  that  Symonds  was 
trying  to  make  the  church  Baptist,  and  he  formed  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  which  now  bears  his  name;  but  he  remained  on 
friendly  terms  with  Symonds  and  helped  him  in  various  ways. 
Bunyan  Meeting  refused  to  let  Symonds  resign ;  but  they  drew 
up  a  new  Trust  Deed,  describing  themselves  as  Congregationalists 
holding  mixed  communion  with  Baptists.  In  1793,  twenty-three 
members  seceded  to  form  the  Mill  Street  Baptist  Church, 

With  the  exception  of  Joshua  Symonds’  pastorate  from  1772 
to  1788  the  long  line  of  John  Bunyan’s  successors  has  consisted 
of  Congregationalists,  some  of  whom  have  held  the  most 
prominent  positions  among  Nonconformist  leaders  in  Bedford¬ 
shire.  The  influence  of  Bunyan  Meeting  may  be  seen  in  the  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Union  Churches,  and  churches  with  Open 
Membership. 
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Of  course,  this  church  had  much  to  do  in  the  formation 
of  the  Bedfordshire  Union  of  Christians  in  1797.  This  is  now 
the  Bedfordshire  Union  of  Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches, 
but  in  its  early  days  it  welcomed  Christians  of  any  denomination. 
An  appeal  that  it  issued  in  1798  contained  the  noble  words : 

“  Christ  hath  received  them,  hath  shed  his  blood  for  their  re¬ 
demption,  and  sent  his  Spirit  to  dwell  in  their  hearts,  and  shall 
we  count  them  unworthy,  or  unfit,  to  associate  with  us  ?  ”  It  is 
significant  that  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hillyard  was  the  first  secretary 
and  issued  that  appeal,  and  that  Dr.  John  Brown  wrote  the  story 
of  its  first  hundred  years;  both  men  were  pastors  of  Bunyan 
Meeting. 

Until  1912  no  pastor  had  resigned  in  order  to  take  another 
pastorate. 

John  Jukes,  pastor  1840-1866,  was  caricatured  as  the  Rev. 
John  Broad  by  Mark  Rutherford  (whose  real  name  was  William 
Hale  White)  in  The  Revolution  in  Tonne/ s  Lane.  In  this  book, 
Cowford  is  Bedford,  Tanner’s  Lane  is  Bunyan  Meeting,  and 
Isaac  Allen  is  William  White,  the  novelist’s  father. 

The  church  is  in  membership  with  the  Baptist  Union  as  well 
as  with  the  Congregational  Union,  and  some  of  its  deacons  and 
members  are  Baptists. 

MILL  STREET  BAPTIST,  BEDFORD. 

The  Minute  Books  for  the  first  eighty  years  of  this  Church 
have  disappeared,  and  little  of  its  history  is  known ;  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  offshoot  of  Bunyan  Meeting.  Wilson  says  that 
there  was  an  amicable  separation  from  Bunyan  Meeting  at  the  end 
of  1773,  during  which  year  the  chapel  was  built,  and  that  it  be¬ 
came  a  Particular  Baptist  Church,  Strict  Communion,  in  1791. 
But  the  people  who  left  in  1773  formed  the  Congregational 
Church,  known  as  Howard  Chapel,  whose  building  bears  the  date 
1774. 

When  Joshua  Symonds  died  in  1788,  Bunyan  Meeting  called 
Samuel  Hillyard,  a  young  Congregational  minister,  who  became 
the  outstanding  figure  in  Bedfordshire  church  life.  But  there 
were  members  who  wanted  a  Baptist  pastor ;  there  are  references 
to  them  in  Bunyan  Meeting  Church  Book  in  1792 :  “  Members 
who  had  separated.”  On  May  30th,  1793,  about  twenty  were 
declared  to  be  “  Separated  Brothers  and  Sisters  ” ;  and  on  July 
4th  several  more  were  transferred  by  “the  Church  of  Christ  at 
Bedford  ”  to  “  the  Church  of  Christ  lately  separated  from  them.” 

The  present  Mill  Street  Baptist  Chapel  was  built  in  1869. 
The  only  recorded  events  of  interest  since  1873  are  a  decision  that 
candidates  should  not  be  required  to  face  a  Church  Meeting;  a 
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discussion  whether  seat-holders  who  were  not  members  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  pastor ;  some  entries  regard¬ 
ing  a  mission  that  became  a  church;  and  resolutions  from  time 
to  time  which  increased  the  pastor’s  stipend.  The  church  still 
has  a  baptised  membership. 

PROVIDENCE  STRICT  BAPTIST,  BEDFORD. 

This  work  began  in  a  room  in  St.  Cuthbert’s  parish;  then 
in  a  bam  in  Castle  Street.  A  friend  offered  to  put  up  a  building 
in  that  street  for  £10,  and  this  was  opened  in  June  1830,  and  in 
December  a  church  was  formed  with  seven  men  and  two  women, 
and  the  membership  grew  quickly,  and  the  little  chapel  had  to  be 
enlarged. 

The  excellent  Providence  Chapel  in  Rothsay  Street  was 
opened  in  1894.  All  the  cost  of  building  and  repairs  has  been 
subscribed  without  the  aid  of  bazaars,  sales  of  work  and  such 
means.  Mr.  John  W.  Wren,  pastor  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
started  Cottage  Meetings  at  Keysoe,  but  they  were  discontinued. 

RUSSELL  PARK,  BEDFORD. 

This  began  as  a  mission  under  the  care  of  Mill  Street 
Baptist,  at  East  Hall,  York  Road,  the  earliest  reference  to  it  being 
in  February  1903.  In  1906  the  Pioneer  Mission  took  charge,  and 
formed  a  church  to  which  Mill  Street  transferred  twenty-four 
members  in  June  1907.  The  Rev.  A.  S.  Ferguson  became  pastor 
that  year,  and  continued  until  1944.  The  building  in  Denmark 
Street  that  they  now  use  was  intended  to  be  the  School  Hall,  and 
the  chapel  has  yet  to  be  built.  It  is  an  Open  Membership  Church  ; 
but  the  pastor  and  two-thirds  of  the  deacons  must  be  baptised 
believers. 


AMPTHILL  UNION  CHURCH. 

In  1795,  William  Coles,  pastor  at  Maulden,  father-in-law  of 
Andrew  Fuller,  was  at  the  B.M.S,  Meetings  at  Kettering,  and 
became  impressed  by  the  need  of  a  Gospel  ministry  at  Ampthill, 
where  he  lived.  Some  of  his  people  helped  him,  and  on  Tuesday, 
March  14th,  1797,  a  small  chapel  was  opened  on  his  premises, 
Andrew  Fuller  and  John  Sutcliff  taking  part.  It  remained  for 
many  years  part  of  the  Maulden  Church,  who  appointed  in  1803 
an  assistant  to  their  aged  pastor,  and  asked  him  to  live  at 
Ampthill  and  to  help  in  the  work  there. 

Mr.  Cole’s  successor  at  Maulden,  Samuel  Hobson,  1808-39, 
opened  the  present  chapel  at  Ampthill.  The  floor  was  brick ;  the 
pews  were  old-fashioned,  with  doors.  It  was  lighted  by  tallow 
candles  which  were  snuffed  during  the  service.  The  singing  was 
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led  by  a  string  band.  It  was  used  on  Sunday  evenings  only. 

Sunday  school  was  started  in  1855  with  twenty-three  scholars 
and  four  teachers.  The  pioneer  was  a  man  who  in  addition  to 
his  own  family  of  thirteen,  had  adopted  the  four  children  of  his 
deceased  brother,  and  had  been  holding  meetings  at  his  own  house 
for  his  own  household  and  some  other  children. 

The  chapel  was  enlarged  m  1870 ;  renovated,  new  pews  fitted, 
and  gas  installed,  in  1877.  In  1878  morning  services  were  started, 
and  in  1879  the  Sunday  school  was  re-formed.  In  1880,  a 
separate  church  was  formed,  and  forty  members  were  transferred 
from  Maulden.  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  during  the  pastorate  of 
Charles  V.  Pike,  there  was  a  remarkable  revival,  chiefly  among 
young  people,  some  of  whom  are  still  in  membership  with  the 
church. 

AMPTHILL:  STRICT  BAPTIST. 

The  work  began  with  meetings  in  the  house  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
Bartram.  A  small  chapel  was  built  in  1895,  and  a  church  formed 
in  1901.  A  much  better  chapel  was  built  in  1904  and  for  a  time 
the  congregations  were  good;  but  the  membership  remained 
small  and  has  almost  dwindled  away.  There  has  never  been  a 
pastor. 

BIGGLESWADE  OLD  MEETING:  BAPTIST. 

There  was  a  church  at  Biggleswade  in  1715,  with  Samuel  Cole 
as  pastor,  and  a  congregation  of  three  hundred,  which  the  minister 
at  Bunyan  Meeting  described  as  Anabaptist.  It  is  known  that 
Thomas  Brittain  was  preaching  there  some  time  between  1732 
and  1765.  What  happened  after  this  is  not  clear,  but  the  present 
church  was  formed  by  four  men  on  June  4th,  1771.  They  wel¬ 
comed  six  more  members  that  month,  including  David  Evans. 
He  had  lived  at  Biggleswade  and  had  been  a  preacher  for  twenty 
years ;  and  when  the  church  was  formed  he  obtained  his  transfer 
from  Maulden  and  was  appointed  as  pastor  and  held  that  office 
for  fifteen  years. 

The  question  of  Strict  or  Open  Membership  and  Communion 
troubled  the  church  for  some  years.  In  April,  1794  there  were 
two  or  three  paedo-baptists  members,  and  the  church  resolved  to 
admit  no  more.  From  1805  to  1813  they  had  a  paedo-baptist 
as  pastor,  and  decided  in  1806  that  paedo-baptists  might  become 
members. 

In  1879,  Thomas  Middleditch,  in  accepting  the  pastorate, 
stipulated  that  while  those  members  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
all  future  members  must  be  baptised,  but  that  all  believers  should 
be  welcomed  at  the  Lord’s  Table.  In  1838,  the  conditions  of 
membership  were  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that  all  who  make 
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a  credible  profession  of  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  might  be  admitted.  That  appears  to  have 
ended  the  question.  They  agreed  in  1893  to  use  unfermented 
wine  at  the  Lord’s  Table. 

Chapel  expenses  were  low  in  the  early  days  of  this  church; 
in  1798,  Sister  Franklin  was  appointed  to  look  after  the  House 
of  God,  at  two  pounds  two  shillings  per  annum. 

Until  1795  the  church  had  one  deacon  but  decided  to  appoint 
two  more.  One  of  these  was  the  well-known  John  Foster,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Bedfordshire  Union  of  Christians  in  1797, 
and  treasurer  of  the  Union  from  its  inception  until  1847. 

BIGGLESWADE:  PROVIDENCE  STRICT  BAPTIST. 

The  origin  of  this  church  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  began  with  a  secession  from  the  Old  Baptist  Meeting.  The 
chapel  was  built  about  1843,  and  a  Strict  Baptist  Church  formed 
on  June  26th,  1844.  It  had  four  pastors,  but  none  recently. 

BLUNHAM  OLD  MEETING:  BAPTIST. 

On  January  15th,  1665,  John  Wright,  George  Farr,  John 
Docrill,  William  Gregory  and  William  Myers  were  fined  for 
holding  an  unlawful  conventicle  at  John  Wright’s  house.  They 
did  not  pay,  and  were  sent  to  Bedford  gaol.  On  April  30th  they 
were  fined  again,  refused  to  pay,  and  went  to  prison  for  twenty 
days.  On  June  25th  they  met  at  George  Farr’s  house,  and  were 
committed  to  Bedford  gaol,  two  others  being  fined.  Wright  and 
Farr  were  among  the  men  released  in  1672,  and  John  Bunyan 
obtained  a  licence  for  John  Wright  to  preach  at  Lake  House 
Bam,  Blunham;  which  was  fitted  with  some  pews  and  some 
forms. 

For  years  it  was  part  of  the  work  of  Bunyan  Meeting,  but 
on  June  19th,  1724,  Blunham  formed  a  separate  church,  with 
twenty-one  members,  without  first  obtaining  Bedford’s  approval. 
The  Bunyan  Church  decided,  on  July  18th,  “to  dismiss  those  mem¬ 
bers  who  live  about  Blunham  to  the  newly-formed  church  there, 
though  yet  without  a  pastor,  on  their  coming  to  the  Lord’s  Supper 
before  their  dismission,  to  show  that  they  were  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  brethren  and  did  depart  peacefully,”  Next  month 
Bunyan  Meeting  dismissed  ten  more  to  Blunham,  and  as  five  others 
joined,  the  membership  was  thirty-six.  At  the  end  of  1725  they 
appointed  their  first  pastor,  and  three  deacons.  In  1740  they  raised 
£40,  to  rebuild  the  mini.ster’s  cottage,  left  under  the  will  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Aspinall.  In  1751  the  present  meeting-house  was  built. 
“  The  people  did  it  themselves  and  without  assistance  from  other 
congregations.”  The  vestry  was  added  about  1800. 
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In  1832  the  chapel  walls  were  raised  about  three  feet,  the  old 
gallery  enlarged  and  two  new  side  galleries  added;  the  cost  in¬ 
cluding  new  pews,  windows  and  doors  being  £500.  In  1855 
the  pulpit  was  lowered  sixteen  inches,  and  the  old  sounding  board 
conveitcd  into  a  table.  In  1859  they  built  a  partition  across  the 
chapel,  under  the  front  gallery,  shutting  out  a  cold  part,  and  placed 
a  stove  in  the  chapel. 

At  first  they  baptised  in  the  river  Ivel,  and  in  February  1784, 
a  baptism  had  to  be  postponed  because  of  frost  and  snow.  A  stone 
baptistry  was  built  in  the  orchard,  and  a  baptism  took  place  in 
February  1853  after  the  ice  had  been  removed,  and  while  it  was 
snowing.  In  1865  a  new  baptistry  was  built  in  the  chapel. 

In  their  early  days  they  had  the  habit  of  stamping  if  they 
disapproved  of  the  doctrine  in  a  sermon.  Thomas  Cramer,  their 
second  pastor,  once  threatened  that  if  a  certain  man  persisted  in 
this,  he  would  come  down  and  lead  him  out  by  the  nose. 

Cramer  had  a  call  from  a  London  Church  and  told  Joseph 
Clayton,  pastor  at  Stevington,  that  he  saw  his  call  exce^ingly 
clear  to  go  to  Red  Cross  Street,  London ;  but  Qayton  replied : 

“  Ah,  brother,  London  is  a  fine  place,  and  as  it  is  to  go  there, 
you  can  hear  very  quick ;  but  if  God  had  called  you  to  go  to  poor 
Cranfield,  He  might  have  called  long  enough,  I  fear,  before  you 
would  have  heard  him.”  Cramer  went  to  London. 

Years  later,  in  1780,  Dr.  Rippon’s  Baptist  Register  said  of 
Blunham :  “  The  happy  pastor  of  this  people  has  a  salary  of 

about  £26  per  annum,  a  house  to  live  in,  rent  free,  and  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  a  cow.  This  with  a  small  income  of  his 
own  he  cheerfully  devotes  to  the  support  of  his  wife  and  four 
sons.” 

In  1830  some  hyper-Calvinist  members  seceded,  and  in  1843 
formed  a  separate  church  at  Providence  Chapel.  In  1858,  thirty 
members  were  dismissed,  to  form  a  Baptist  Church  at  Sandy. 

A  Baptist  Church,  Blunham  has  always  admitted  believers, 
as  such,  to  its  fellowship,  one  such  member  becoming  deacon. 

In  1750,  one  member  was  summoned  to  attend  the  church 
meeting  to  answer  for  the  evil  practice  in  standing  for  what  is 
called  godmother  for  a  child.  She  did  not  attend,  and  was  excluded. 
In  1782.  the  former  clerk  at  the  parish  church  was  baptised  and 
received  into  membership  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  In  1856, 
C.  H.  Spurgeon  visited  Blunham  and  preached  two  sermons  in 
a  meadow  near  the  chapel  to  about  2,000-3,000  people. 

BLUNHAM;  PROVIDENCE  STRICT  BAPTIST. 

About  1830  some  members  at  the  Old  Meeting,  who  were 
hyper-Calvinists,  ceased  to  attend.  They  met  for  some  years  in  a 
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bam,  and  in  1843  formed  a  separate  church  at  Providence  Chapel, 
which  has  accommodation  for  150. 

They  have  had  four  pastors,  but  none  recently.  About  thirty- 
five  years  ago  a  small  chapel  was  built  at  Great  Barford,  which 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Strict  Baptists  at  Blunham,  who  hold 
services  on  Sunday  mornings. 

BROMHAM  BAPTIST. 

The  village  of  Bromham  is  within  three  miles  of  Bedford, 
and  is  tending  to  become  a  suburb. 

William  Stainer,  of  Berry  Farm,  a  member  at  Bunyan 
Meeting,  held  meetings  at  his  house  from  1818  to  1829,  supported 
by  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Hillyard,  and  by  the  Rev.  Leigh 
Richmond,  the  evangelical  vicar  of  Turvey.  From  1836,  Methodist 
cottage  meetings  were  held  for  seventy-five  years,  but  the  owners 
of  the  estate  would  not  allow  a  chapel  to  be  built.  In  1923,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Rideout  started  a  cottage  meeting  and  secured  and  gave  the 
present  site,  and  with  the  generous  help  of  Mr.  Shirley  A.  Blott, 
who  became  its  first  lay  pastor,  the  present  church  was  formed  and 
the  school  hall  was  opened  in  1924.  The  ministers  at  Stevington 
have  always  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  Bromham,  several  of  them 
helping  by  sharing  the  pastorate  with  the  lay  pastors  in  charge. 
The  church  has  the  Baptist  Union  Model  Trust  Deed,  with  Open 
Membership,  and  is  gathering  funds  for  a  chapel. 

CARLTON:  STRICT  BAPTIST  MEETING. 

The  work  began  in  1672,  when  Gideon  Fisher’s  house  was 
licensed  for  meetings.  The  Church  was  formed  in  1688.  Its  first 
pastor,  John  Greenwood,  came  from  Stevington,  who  struck  him  off 
their  roll  for  holding  meetings  at  Carlton,  and  that  church  told  him 
to  consider  himself  as  though  he  had  never  belonged  to  Stevington. 
Perhaps  a  quotation  from  Wilson  may  be  not  out  of  place  :  “  The 
Baptist  Churches  professing  Calvinism  have  always  been  divided 
upon  nice  points  of  doctrine,  and  have  often  carried  their  bitter¬ 
ness  towards  each  other  much  further  than  they  would  do  towards 
I^rsons  rejecting  Calvinism  altogether.  Independents  have  some¬ 
times  been  equally  at  fault.”  The  present  chapel  bears  the  date 
1760,  and  can  accommodate  about  six  hundred.  The  floor  has 
modern  pews,  but  those  in  the  gallery  are  ancient. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  baptism  of  six  persons 
on  Christmas  Day,  1854.  They  began  at  ten  o’clock,  and  after 
prayer  by  a  deacon,  the  candidates  came  into  the  table  pew  and 
related  their  experience  to  the  church  and  congregation.  That 
meeting  ended  at  about  noon,  and  the  baptismal  service  began  at 
1.30.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  prayer-meeting,  and  the  long 
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schoolroom  was  filled  to  overflowing.  There  was  another 
baptismal  service  on  July  29th,  1855.  It  began  at  8  a.m.,  and 
eight  persons  were  baptised  in  the  evening.  The  recorded 
attendance  of  900  to  1,000  probably  means  the  total  for  the  day. 
Such  meetings  must  have  drawn  the  serious  attention  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  to  the  ordinance  of  believers’  baptism. 

CLIFTON:  STRICT  BAPTIST. 

In  1672,  Isaac  Bedford,  Rector  of  Willian,  Herts.,  dis¬ 
possessed  in  1660  ,retired  to  Clifton  and  was  licensed  to  preach  at 
his  own  house.  In  1799,  a  place  of  worship  formerly  used  by 
Quakers,  was  opened  as  a  Baptist  chapel.  What  happened  to  these 
two  congregations  is  not  clear,  but  the  Strict  Baptist  Church  was 
formed  in  1853  by  Septimus  Sears.  It  is  a  good  building  and 
would  hold  about  700.  It  is  of  the  Gospel  Standard  faith  and 
order.  Mr.  Sears  compiled  the  “  Clifton  Selection  of  Hymns,” 
which  they  still  use.  He  built  four  almshouses,  and  these  still 
belong  to  the  church.  There  has  been  no  pastor  for  about  five 
years.  The  congregation  is  about  sixty. 

CLIFTON:  PROVIDENCE  BAPTIST  CHAPEL. 

The  work  was  begun  by  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Hale  who  held  a  Bible 
class  in  his  bam.  A  church  was  formed  on  August  13th,  1913, 
with  eight  members,  and  four  more  were  baptist  on  September 
25th.  Mr.  Hale  was  hon.  pastor  until  his  death  in  1936.  He  had 
retired  and  built  a  new  house  at  Clifton  with  a  chapel  alongside, 
which  was  opened  a  few  months  after  he  died.  They  have  now 
seventeen  members. 

George  E.  Page. 

{To  he  continued.) 

He  That  Doeth:  The  Life  Story  of  Archdeacon  R.  B.  S. 

Hammond,  O.B.E.,  by  Bernard  G.  Judd  (Marshall,  Morgan 

and  Scott,  9s.  6d.) 

An  outstandingly  successful  ministry  in  the  slums  of  Sydney, 
N.S.W.  is  here  vividly  portrayed.  Robert  Hammond  spent  his 
life  crusading  against  social  evils,  befriending  the  outcaste, 
rescuing  numberless  men  from  slavery  to  alcohol,  opening  hostels 
for  the  out-of-work  and,  by  his  genius  for  handling  men  and  his 
zeal  for  the  Gospel,  bringing  thousands  to  conversion.  For 
evicted  families  he  established  the  village  of  Hammondville — 
unique  social  experiment.  This  biography  of  one  whose  forceful 
ministry  combined  a  prophetic  concern  with  evangelical  passion 
is  informative,  interesting  and  challenging. 


Reviews 

Cartwrightiana.  Elizabethan  Nonconformist  Texts,  Vol.  1. 

Edited  by  Albert  Peel  and  Leland  H.  Carlson.  (Allen  & 

Unwin,  25s.). 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  works  have  been  published 
examining  the  views  and  personalities  of  the  Dissenting  groups 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  apart  from  one  or  two  works 
of  denominational  or  local  interest  little  has  been  contributed  to 
the  subject  of  their  origins  in  the  writings  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Separatists  since  Champlin  Burrage’s  The  Early  English 
Dissenters.  For  this  reason  all  interested  in  the  beginnings  and 
development  of  British  Nonconformity  must  welcome  the  pro¬ 
posed  seven-volume  edition  of  tracts,  of  which  Cariwrighttana 
is  the  first.  It  was  on  this  that  Dr,  Albert  Peel  was  working 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  his  manuscripts  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  press  by  Dr.  Leland  H.  Carlson.  When  these 
.seven  volumes — which  will  include  the  works  of  Browne, 
Harrison,  Penry,  Barrowe,  Grenwood  and  A  Parte  of  a  Register 
have  been  published,  most  of  the  writings  of  sixteenth-century 
Nonconformity  will  be  readily  available,  for  most  of  the  works 
of  the  early  Baptists  have  already  been  reprinted. 

It  was  right  that  the  first  of  this  series  should  be  a  collection 
of  Cartwright’s  writings  for  it  is  impossible  to  read  any  of  the 
works  of  the  Separatists  without  realising  their  great  indebted¬ 
ness  to  his  view  of  the  Church  as  “  The  holy  community.” 
Browne  and  Harrison  were  consciously  attempting  to  give  full 
expression  to  his  Puritan  theology  when  they  gathered  a 
Separatist  church  at  Norwich.  The  dociunents  in  this  volume 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  character  and  personal  views  of 
Cartwright,  particularly  in  his  “  Speech  at  his  Daughter’s 
Betrothal!, ”  and  on  the  difficulties  of  the  Puritans,  revealed  in 
his  discussion  of  the  oath  “  ex  officio.”  But  their  chief  interest 
as  an  introduction  to  a  definitive  edition  of  Nonconformist  texts 
lies  in  these  documents  which  demonstrate  the  Separatists*  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Cartwright  and  the  ways  in  which  they  differed 
from  him.  The  Biblical  legalism,  on  which  the  ecclesiastical 
theology  and  practice  of  both  Puritan  and  Separatist  depended, 
find  expression  not  only  in  the  “  Shorter  Catechism  ”  ’out  also 
in  the  "  Letter  to  Arthur  Hildersham,”  where  the  Mosaic  Code 
is  defined  as  “  the  fountaine  of  the  rest  of  Scripture.”  These 
writings  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  one  great  difference  between 
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tlie  Puritans  and  the  churches  of  the  Separation  was  the  refusal 
of  the  Brownists  to  regard  the  Established  Church  as  other  than 
the  assemblies  of  Antichrist.  Cartwright’s  “  Answer  to  Harrison’s 
Letter  ”  is  an  interesting  and  informative  commentary  on  this 
attitude. 

These  documents,  which  include  a  group  of  works  of  doubt¬ 
ful  authorship,  are  reprinted  with  their  original  orthography  and 
abbreviations  and  are  an  essential  aid  to  all  who  desire  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  relationship  of  sixteenth-century  Separation  to  Calvinistic 
Puritanism. 

D.  Mervyn  Himbury. 


Congregational  Praise  (Independent  Press,  Music  Edition, 

18s.  6d.). 

I’ll  Praise  My  Maker,  by  Erik  Routley.  (Independent  Press, 
15s.). 

The  new  Congregational  hymnbook  Congregational  Praise, 
long  promised,  eagerly  awaited  and  most  carefully  prepared,  is 
at  last  available.  The  proof  of  a  hymnbook  is  in  the  satisfaction 
it  gives  after  a  considerable  period  of  use.  This  is  at  any  rate 
a  satisfying  book  to  handle  and,  on  a  first  examination,  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  attractive  one.  Mr.  Parry,  Dr.  Eric  Thinman,  and 
the  publishers  merit  warm  congratulations  and  thanks.  We  could 
wish  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  joint  Free  Church  hymnbook 
with  denominational  supplements.  It  may  well  be  that  it  will  one 
day  be  found  that  the  trusts  which  are  the  chief  stumbling-block 
might  benefit  by  some  joint  arrangement.  Meantime  wise 
organists  of  all  denominations  and  those  seeking  new  hymns  for 
special  occasions  will  find  this  a  book  they  should  acquire.  It  has 
several  valuable  features  new  to  Baptist  and  Congregational 
l)Ooks. 

There  is  a  useful  selection  of  metrical  psalms  (perhaps 
partly  intended  as  a  gesture  to  the  Presbyterians),  a  small  group 
of  hymns  for  ordination  services  and  another  for  private  devotion, 
and  a  brief  section  for  smaller  children  supplemented  by  a  special 
index  of  hymns  from  the  main  sections  suitable  for  young 
people.  Within  the  ten  main  divisions  the  hymns  are  set  in 
chronological  order.  A  very  welcome  gesture  is  the  inclusion  of 
some  fine  hymns  by  living  Congregational  ministers  such  as  Elvet 
Lewis,  H.  C.  Carter,  H.  R.  Moxley,  A.  F.  Bayly  and  G.  B.  Caird 
and  of  tunes  by  Erik  Routley  and  Eric  Shave.  Have  we  any 
Baptist  writers  and  composers  to  match  these?  If  not,  why  not? 

Baptists  make  no  large  contribution  to  this  book,  though  there 
are  the  hymns  by  Robert  Robinson,  Ann  Steele  and  Marianne 
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Famingham  which  one  expects;  two  by  John  Ryland,  one  of 
which  is  not  in  the  Revised  Baptist  Church  Hymnal;  one  by 
Beddome  and  one  by  Swain,  which  our  Committee  missed;  and 
one  by  H.  E.  Fosdick.  Robinson’s  “  Mighty  God,  while  angels 
bless  Thee  ”  ought  not  to  have  been  set  to  the  tune  Austria.  Have 
the  Congregationalists  never  heard  a  congregation  sing  the  hymn 
to  Sefton  or  even  to  Vesper?  It  seems  a  pity  that  W.  J.  Mathams 
is  represented  by  only  one  hymn. 

The  selection  as  a  whole  includes  a  good  number  of  the 
modern  hymns  which  have  established  themselves  in  popular 
favour,  together  with  an  increased  representation  of  the  great 
hymn  writers  of  the  18th  century.  There  are  forty-eight  by 
Watts,  fourteen  by  Doddridge,  forty-five  by  Charles  Wesley  and 
twenty-two  by  James  Montgomery,  compared  with  thirty,  eleven, 
thirty-three  and  fourteen  in  the  Baptist  book.  Such  editing  and 
alteration  as  there  has  been  appears  to  have  been  done  with  care 
and  discretion,  though  it  is  not  obvious  why  “  worms  ”  should  be 
altered  to  “  souls  ”  in  Samuel  Davies’s  hymn,  when  congregations 
are  invited  to  sing  with  Newton 

“  Make  me  as  a  weanM  child.” 

Newton's  ”  Kindly  spring  again  is  here  ”  with  its  ugly  line 

“  Make  me  feel  like  what  I  see  ” 

might  well  have  been  sacrificed.  But  one  can  argue  endlessly 
about  small  points  in  a  hymnbook.  This  one  will  enrich  the 
hymnody  of  our  Congregational  brethren  and  is  to  be  warmly 
welcomed.  The  musical  editing  has  been  done  with  particular 
care  and  the  tunes  are  well  set  for  congregational  singing, 

Mr.  Routley,  whose  wide  knowledge  of  hymns  and  church 
music  has  made  him  an  admirable  secretary  to  the  editorial 
committee,  and  who  contributes  nine  new  tunes  to  the  book  (Jet 
us  hope  they  will  prove  more  successful  than  those  of  our  unfor- 
Umate  Mr.  Bryant !)  is  the  author  of  I’ll  Praise  my  Maker,  “  a 
study  of  the  hymns  of  certain  authors  who  stand  in  or  near  the 
tradition  of  English  Calvinism,  1700-1850.”  The  five  main 
chapters  deal  with  Doddridge,  Cowper,  Newton,  Montgomery  and 
Conder,  that  on  Cowper  being  the  longest  and  most  valuable.  A 
final  chapter  deals  more  briefly  with  Hart.  Cennick,  Samuel 
Davies,  Robert  Robinson,  Toplady  and  Kelly.  Mr.  Routley’s 
pages  will  introduce  many  to  some  of  the  forgotten  hymns  of  the 
period.  The  praise  and  blame  which  he  lavishly  distributes  will 
not  always  carry  conviction,  however,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  passages  which  provoke  comment.  Cowper’s  hymn  “  On  the 
Death  of  a  Minister”  was  probably  written  when  the  Olney 
Baptists  lost  their  pastor.  The  verse  he  calls  ”  commonplace  ”  in 
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Cowper’s  "  Jesus,  where’er  Thy  people  meet  ”  may  have  inspired 
Carey’s  famous  sermon.  Newton’s  “  Kindred  in  Christ  ”  recalls 
the  joint  gatherings  of  Christians  which  took  place  in  Olney.  The 
revised  as  well  as  the  older  Baptist  Church  Hymnal  contains 
Conder’s  “  Thou  art  the  everlasting  Word,”  and  Baptists  still 
sing  the  same  writer’s  “  Wheresoever  two  or  three.”  The  des¬ 
cription  of  Robinson  as  an  "  Elast  Anglican  Baptist  ”  is,  one 
supposes,  a  misprint,  and  there  is  another  in  the  note  on  page 
248.  But  it  is  good  to  have  a  book  of  this  kind  to  set  beside  the 
recent  studies  of  the  hymns  of  Watts  and  Wesley. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Handbook  on  the  Papacy,  by  W.  Shaw  Kerr,  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Dromore.  (Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  $4,75). 
The  author  reveals  in  Who’s  Who  that  his  recreations  are 
fishing  and  controversy.  This  book  must  have  brought  him  much 
refreshment,  for  this  is  controversy  on  the  grand  scale,  but  always 
fair-minded,  scholarly,  well-documented  and  happily  free  from 
the  plain  abuse  that  too  often  usurps  the  place  of  argument  on 
this  theme.  Here  is  cin  investigation  of  the  validity  of  the  claims 
of  the  Pope  to  supremacy  and  infallibility.  A  study  of  the  New 
Testament  evidence  for  the  allied  primacy  of  Peter  is  followed 
by  a  demonstration  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Peter  was 
ever  Bishop  of  Rome  at  all.  The  attitude  of  the  Fathers  and 
of  the  General  Councils  to  the  see  of  Rome  is  examined,  revealing 
that  what  they  actually  said  was  often  very  different  from  later 
R.C.  claims  as  to  what  they  said.  The  existence  of  clearly  here¬ 
tical  Popes  is  demonstrated,  and  the  R.C.  use  of  forged  documents 
— such  as  the  ”  Donation  of  Constantine  ”  and  the  Isadorian 
Decretals — is  exposed.  Finally  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the 
unsavoury  proceedings  at  the  Vatican  Council,  1869-70,  at  which 
the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  was  forced  through  in  the  face 
of  weighty  opposition  from  R.C.  Scholars  and  by  blackguardly 
methods.  On  their  own  repeated  assertions,  the  Papacy  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  R.C.  position.  Pius  XI  declared  in  an  encyclical 
that  ”  all  who  are  truly  Christ’s  ”  believe  in  “  the  infallible 
teaching  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  ”  and  “  with  the  same 
faith  as  they  believe  the  mystery  of  the  August  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord.’^  It  is  a  sorry  story,  but  here  are 
chapter  and  verse  and  full  references  to  sources  and  authorities. 
This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  a 
storehouse  of  armaments  for  those  who  have  to  refute  Roman 
Catholic  claims. 


Hugh  Martin. 
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Notes  on  the  poem  of  Job,  by  W.  B.  Stevenson.  (The  Aberdeen 

University  Press,  Ltd,  16s.). 

Professor  W.  B.  Stevenson  published  his  Schweich  lectures 
(given  in  1943)  with  the  title  The  Poem  of  Job  in  1947.  The 
lectures  advanced  a  theory  of  the  contents  and  character  of  the 
book  based  on  the  author’s  own  translation  in  which  he  incor¬ 
porated  a  number  of  variations  of  text  based  partly  on  the  ancient 
versions  and  partly  on  subsequent  conjecture.  The  present 
volume  is  a  supplement  to  the  Schweich  lectures  and  serves  in 
the  main  to  “  explain  and  justify  the  emended  text  on  which  the 
translation  in  the  volume  of  Schweich  lectures  is  based.”  At  the 
same  time  there  is  sufficient  expository  introduction  to  the  notes 
on  each  speech  for  a  reader  to  follow  Dr.  Stevenson’s  argument 
without  needing  to  refer  to  the  longer  exposition  of  the  lectures. 
Readers  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  poem  will  find  here  a  valuable 
set  of  notes  on  some  of  the  more  difficult  passages  and  will  be 
rewarded  with  some  illuminating  and  suggestive  emendations.  The 
author’s  approach  may  be  illustrated  by  setting  out  in  brief  form 
the  manner  in  which  he  handles  the  well-known  passage  in  xix. 
25-27.  The  translation  (in  the  volume  of  lectures)  runs :  I 

am  sure  that  my  Goel  lives  and  will  yet  stand  forth  on  the  sod, 
By  Shaddai’s  leave  I  shall  see  it  and  the  want  in  my  breast  shall 
be  stilled.” 

This  translation  involves  (o)  the  transliteration  of  the  Hebrew 
word  usually  translated  “redeemer”;  (b)  omission  of  the  notori¬ 
ously  difficult  phrase  “and  after  my  skin  hath  been  thus  destroyed” 
as  being  “  beyond  hope  of  restoration  ” ;  (c)  the  emendation  of 
26b  in  accordance  with  the  Septuagint  paraphrase,  thus  resolving 
the  difficulty  involved  in  “from  (or  without)  my  flesh”;  (d) 
the  omission  of  27a  as  being  an  “  interpretation  of  27&  ”  and 
then  of  27b  as  depending  on  26&;  and  finally  (e)  the  emendation 
of  kilyothai  “  my  kidneys  ”  to  kilyoni  “  my  exhaustion  (want, 
need),”  a  word  otherwise  found  only  in  Deut  xxviii.  65  and 
Isa.  X.  22.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Dr.  Stevenson  does 
not  hesitate  to  tackle  the  text  in  an  independent  way  and  he 
deserves  our  gratitude  in  thus  presenting  the  Book  of  Job  in  a 
challenging  form. 

L.  H.  Brockington. 


Dr.  John  Ward’s  Trust,  by  E.  J.  Tongue,  B.A.,  D.D.  (Carey- 
Kingsgate  Press,  5s.). 

“  What  abundance  of  good  might  great  men  do  ”  wrote  Rich¬ 
ard  Baxter,  “  if  they  would  support,  in  academical  education,  such 
youths  as  they  have  first  carefully  chosen  for  their  ingeniousness 
and  piety,  till  they  should  be  fit  for  the  ministry !  ”  There  can 
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be  little  doubt  what  Baxter’s  verdict  would  have  been  regarding 
Dr.  John  Ward’s  Trust  could  he  have  known  of  its  operations 
as  they  are  described  in  this  compact  little  history  by  the  present 
secretary.  The  list  of  beneficiaries  from  1759  to  1950  forms  a 
truly  remarkable  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  with  one  man’s 
far-sighted  benefaction.  Fortunately  for  Dr.  Ward’s  designs 
his  trustees  lived  for  the  most  part  in  an  era  of  expanding 
money  values,  and  this  greatly  facilitated  their  task.  The  original 
legacy  left  by  John  Ward,  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Rhetoric  Professor 
in  Gresham  College,  London,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  students 
“designed  for  the  profession  of  Divinity”  consisted  of  £1,200 
Bank  of  England  Stock.  Today,  the  capital  value  of  the  Trust 
is  in  the  region  of  £15,000,  a  fact  which  even  the  most  hardened 
critic  of  the  capitalist  system  might  surely  regard  as  matter  for 
congratulation  would  he  but  read  the  evidence  of  the  fruitfulness 
of  this  Trust  which  Dr.  Tongue  supplies  through  his  brief 
biographies  of  many  of  its  beneficiaries  . 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  original  trust  was  the  require¬ 
ment  that  Ward  Scholars  should  be  sent  to  a  Scottish  University, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  being  at  that  time  closed  to  Noncon¬ 
formists.  Consequently  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  all 
figure  prominently  in  the  annals  of  the  Tnist  at  its  beginning,  and 
some  very  well-known  Baptist  leaders,  such  as  Caleb  Evans, 
Robert  Ha.ll,  Joseph  Hughes,  J.  H.  Hinton  and  Joseph  Angus 
were  among  those  scholars  who  were  trained  in  the  North.  In 
1863  the  scope  of  the  Trust  was  extended  to  include  any  estab¬ 
lished  university  or  other  educational  institution  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Thereafter,  Scotland  began  quietly  to  recede  into  the 
background,  its  place  being  taken  by  London  University  and 
the  various  denominational  colleges  which  were  then  becoming  of 
increasing  importance.  The  whole  story  (with  particulars  of  the 
trustees — and  even  of  their  annual  dinner!)  is  effectively  sum¬ 
marised  by  Dr.  Tongue,  and  every  living  Ward  Scholar  (not  to 
mention  other  persons  interested  in  Baptist  history)  should  make 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  possess  this  record. 

'  R.  L.  Child. 


And  It  Came  To  Pass^  Stories  from  the  Bible  selected  and 
arranged  to  be  read  as  literature,  by  W.  G.  Bebington. 
(Allen  &  Unwin,  7s.  6d.  School  edition,  3s.  6d.  non-net.) 
The  reviewer  is  responsible  for  the  teaching  of  Religious 
Instruction  to  thirteen  of  the  sixteen  forms  in  a  large  secondary- 
modem  school.  The  remaining  work  in  the  subject  is  taken  by 
one  other  Nonconformist.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  any  other  member  of  the  staff  of  twenty-four  to  tackle  the 
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subject.  Other  dass-room  work,  notably  in  histoiy  or  science  is 
not  likely  to  support  the  Christian  approach  to  Religious  Instruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  staff  common-room  suggestions  are  made  to  the  R.I. 
teachers  that  their  treatment  of  the  subject  should  be  purely 
objective( !)  or  that  they  should  go  in  for  a  general  study  of 
various  religions.  In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  which  is 
probably  less  tmusual  than  might  be  desired,  this  anthology  can¬ 
not  be  given  an  enthusiastic  reception.  It  is  designed  to  be  read 
as  literature  and  “  is  not  intended  for  the  Scripture  lesson.”  The 
teacher  of  English  literature,  with  or  without  a  religious  faith, 
is  to  have  a  share  in  using  the  Bible  stories,  but  neither  teacher 
nor  children  are  “  to  be  primarily  concerned  with  anything  but 
the  story  being  read.  Whatever  else  is  in  it  beside  its  interest 
as  a  story  is,  for  our  present  purpose,  subsidiary  to  its  literary 
quality  and  narrative  fascination.  We  are  not  necessarily  to  learn 
anything  from  it.  Not  here.”  The  selection  of  stories  is  probably 
as  good  as  many.  None  is  likely  to  please  everybody.  The  fore¬ 
word  contains  other  statements  open  to  challenge :  “  The  Bible 
is  not  now  the  popular  book  it  has  been,  largely  because  it  is  too 
large  and  miscellaneous.”  “  Modern  man — or  the  modem 
Englishman  at  any  rate — ^has  turned  away  from  it  in  despair  as 
something  overwhelmingly  big  which  he  will  never  have  time  to 
finish.”  One  would  wish  that  the  problem  was  as  near  the  surface 
as  this  suggests.  “  Let  us  then  read,  as  our  forefathers  used  to 
read,  about  Moses  and  Samson,  David,  Elijah  and  Jesus  Himself, 
in  the  same  way  as  we  read  about  Odysseus  and  King  Arthur, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Jane  Eyre  and  Becky  Sharp.”  But  is  that  how 
our  forefathers  read  the  Bible?  By  all  means  let  us  be  concerned 
that  the  Bible  is  not  more  widely  read  and  be  critical  of  the  ”  two 
columns  to  the  page,  and  the  small  type  ”  of  the  usual  Bible.  But 
we  shall  not  revive  an  interest  in  Bible-reading  by  putting  a 
collection  of  stories — however  well  selected — into  the  hands  of  a 
teacher  of  literature  (as  such)  and  telling  him  not  to  teach  any¬ 
thing  about  the  meaning  of  any  story.  If  he  were  able  or  willing 
to  do  this  he  would  be  busy  already  with  teaching  the  Bible  it¬ 
self,  not  simply  as  great  literature,  but  as  the  living  word  of  the 
living  God  to  our  day  and  generation. 


Marion  Fox,  Quaker.  A  Selection  of  her  Letters.  (Allen  & 
Unwin,  10s.  6d.) 

The  daughter  of  West  Country  Quakers,  Marion  Fox  (1861- 
1949),  having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  conventional  life  of 
young  ladies  of  her  generation  found  opportunity  in  the  1914-18 
war  for  work  on  behalf  of  enemy  aliens  in  this  country.  She 
shared  the  tmpopularity  of  those  whose  Christian  pacifism  was 
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misunderstood  or  mistrusted.  In  1919,  as  a  frail  woman  of  fifty- 
eight  she  became  one  of  the  four  Quakers  first  to  re-enter  Germany 
and  gave  the  next  ten  years  to  service  of  relief  and  reconciliation 
in  that  country.  Her  return  to  England,  when  nearly  seventy, 
did  not  mean  retirement,  but  time  for  travel  and  letter- writing. 
The  life  revea.led  by  these  selections  from  her  letters  and  diaries 
is  that  of  a  saintly,  vigorous  personality,  sensitive  to  the  problems 
of  the  day,  indignant  at  the  inhumanity  and  suffering  she  saw  in 
Central  Europe  and  willing,  at  an  age  when  many  contemplate 
retirement,  to  embark  on  her  great  work  of  rehabilitation  and 
goodwill  in  Germany.  It  is  a  principle  of  Quakerism,  and  one 
readily  endorsed  by  many  other  Christians,  that  all  life  should  be 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  No 
life  could  demonstrate  this  better  than  that  of  Marion  Fox,  and 
her  story  could  not  have  been  more  movingly  or  effectively  told 
than  in  the  way  chosen  here  by  her  nephew. 


The  Awakening  of  Shanti-Ma,  by  H.  M.  Limb. 

Active  Service,  by  Walter  W.  Bottoms.  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press, 
Is.  each.) 

With  an  all-female  cast,  the  first  of  these  missionary  plays  is 
a  simple  and  challenging  damatisation  of  a  letter  from  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  India,  showing  glimpses  of  the  work  of  native  teachers 
and  Bible-women  and  the  Fletcher  Moorshead  Memorial  Hospital. 
Its  presentation  would  be  a  moving  experience.  In  the  other  for 
nine  male  and  seven  female  characters — the  effect  on  an  English 
army  officer  serving  on  the  India-Burmese  Border  of  personal 
experience  of  a  mission  hospital  is  well  handled  and  the  story 
rings  true. 

H.  Gordon  Renshaw. 


Full  Surrender,  by  J.  E.  Orr  (Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott, 

8s.  6d.) 

Intended  to  guide  Christians  toward  a  richer  and  more 
effective  spiritual  life,  this  book  deals  with  big  themes,  is  simply 
and  trenchantly  written  and  deals  sanely  with  our  weaknesses 
and  possibilities.  The  chapters  on  confession,  the  sins  of  dis¬ 
honesty  and  impurity  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit  are  excellent.  The 
work  of  one  who^  knows  the  frailties  of  human  nature  and  the 
redeeming  power  *of  God,  these  pages  should  rebuke  and  inspire 
all  who  read  them. 
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VUlage  India,  by  G.  P.  Pittman  (Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott, 
7s.  6d.) 

In  a  swift  series  of  vivid  word-pictures  the  author,  an 
Australian  missionary,  brings  to  life  the  scenes  and  events  of 
Indian  village  life.  In  addition  to  stirring  the  conscience  by 
unfolding  the  tragic  condition  of  the  poor,  the  heartlessness  of 
the  caste  system  and  the  desperate  need  of  a  Saviour,  the  book 
reveals  the  matter-of-fact  acceptance  by  the  author  and  his  wife 
of  loneliness,  privation  and  danger,  their  love  for  the  people  they 
serve,  their  belief  in  the  primacy  of  evangelism  and  their  faith 
in  the  power  of  Christ  to  redeem.  It  is  a  book  worth  reading 
and  its  circulation  among  church  members  would  awaken  interest 
and  sympathy,  quicken  faith  in  missions  and  stimulate  prayer 
and  sacrifice.  Frank  Buffard. 

Torchbearer  of  Freedom,  by  Carl  B.  Cone.  (University  of 

Kentucky  Press,  Lexington,  $3.75.) 

This  finely  produced  volume  has  as  its  sub-title  “  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  Richard  Price  on  Eighteenth  Century  Thought."  A 
plaque  on  the  Bridgend  Public  Library  describes  Price  as 
‘‘  Philosopher,  Preacher,  Actuary.’'  Joseph  Priestley,  with  whom 
Price  was  closely  associated,  said  that  he  had  a  celebrity  “  greater 
than  any  dissenting  minister  ever  acquired  before."  His  influence 
on  financial  and  insurance  policy  was  considerable.  Published 
in  pamphlet  form,  his  sermons — especially  that  “  On  the  Love  of 
Our  Country,”  preached  in  1789  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution — had  an  historical  importance  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  intrinsic  merit.  But  though  he  touched  the  life  of  his 
time  at  many  pointsi  and  associated  with  many  more  familiar 
personalities,  Richard  Price  has  not  remained  a  vivid  figure. 
Neither  of  his  previous  biographers — his  nephew,  William 
Morgan,  in  1813,  and  Roland  Thomas  in  1924— succeeded  in 
imparting  much  life  to  their  portraits.  More  recently  attention 
has  been  chiefly  focused  on  Price’s  Review  of  the  Principal 
Questions  of  Morals.  This  volume  by  the  Associate  Professor 
of  History  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  makes  use  of  papers 
in  the  United  States  not  available  to  earlier  writers.  It  is  a 
straightforward,  painstaking  account  of  the  man,  which  gathers 
together  the  contemporary  references  and  carefully  summarises 
Price’s  writing.  It  is  provided  with  an  excellent  index  and  half 
a  dozen  illustrations.  Though  less  exciting  than  its  title,  it  will 
be  of  value  to  all  students  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  a  pity 
Professor  Cone  does  not  ask  why  the  fame  of  the  “  Rational 
Dissenters  ’’  was  so  evanescent  or  discuss  their  negative  attitude 
to  the  Evangelical  Revival.  Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Editorial  Notes 

UNDER  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Seymour  J,  Price  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  was  held 
on  28th  April  in  the  lounge  at  Bloomsbury  Central  Church 
and  drew  the  best  attendance  for  several  years.  During  the  past 
year  much  quiet  but  valuable  service  had  again  been  rendered, 
reported  the  Secretary,  in  answering  inquiries  from  this  and  other 
countries  and  in  assisting  the  researches  of  individuals  and 
churches.  The  Baptist  Quarterly  had  appeared  regularly.  Con¬ 
tacts  with  overseas  societies  had  been  established  during  the 
successful  Historical  Meeting  at  the  Commonwealth  Congress  last 
year  and  the  Society  was  also  in  touch  with  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention’s  Historical  Commission.  The  urgent  need  of  the 
moment  was  for  new  members.  Owing  to  rising  costs  expenditure 
had  out-paced  income  and  there  was  now  an  accumulated  deficit 
of  £148.  The  librarian,  Dr.  E.  J.  Tongue  briefly  reported  on  the 
use  being  made  of  the  Society’s  library.  All  the  officers  and 
committee  were  re-elected,  while  to  the  three  Vice-Presidents  the 
name  of  Dr.  F.  Townley  Lord  (President,  Baptist  World  Alliance) 
was  unanimously  added.  The  members  then  listened  with  close 
attention  and  evident  appreciation  to  the  address,  “  Baptists  and 
the  Great  Church  ”  (which  appears  in  this  issue)  delivered  by  Dr. 
Hugh  Martin,  Vice-Moderator  of  the  Free  Church  Federal 
Council.  Principal  K.  C.  Dykes  moved  and  Rev.  B.  Grey  Griffith 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  which  was  heartily  carried. 

*  *  *  *  * 


“  Our  denomination  cannot  afford  to  do  without  the  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,”  said  Dr.  E.  A.  Payne,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  interposing  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Annual 
Assembly  a  plea  for  support  for  the  Society.  It  had  rendered 
notable  service  for  nearly  fifty  years,  he  said,  and  the  good 
name  and  standing  of  the  denomination  were  involved  in  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Baptist  Quarterly.  It  was  concern  at  the  serious 
financial  condition  of,  the  Society  that  prompted  these  words. 
Fifteen  new  Life  members  would  solve  the  immediate  problem. 
In  order  to  sustain  its  comparatively  small  budget  (about  £200 
a  year)  the  Historical  Society  needs,  in  addition,  a  steady  stream 
of  new  names  to  add  to  its — if  not  very  large,  certainly  world¬ 
wide — membership. 


«  * 


*  * 


* 
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Ten  years  ago  the  Carey  Press  initiated  a  cheap  and  attractive 
series  of  popular  biographies.  It  is  regrettable  that  no  more  than 
three — those  of  William  Carey,  Andrew  Fuller  and  Robert  Hall — 
appeared.  Were  the  series  to  be  revived  (and  how  else,  but  by 
means  of  such  literature,  is  the  rising  generation  tt>  learn  and 
value  its  heritage?)  one  who  would  undoubtedly  be  entitled  to  an 
early  place  is  John  SutcliflF,  the  bi-centenary  of  whose  birth  falls 
in  August.  We  are  glad  to  include  in  this  issue  a  brief  tribute — 
'the  substance  of  an  address  given  on  10th  May  at  the  Sutcliff 
Baptist  Church,  Olney,  by  its  present  minister.  SutcliflF’s  place  in 
Baptist  history,  and  especially  in  connection  with  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  has  not  been  adequately  appreciated.  “  The 
Baptist  mission  in  India,”  wrote  Hall  in  1814,  “  is  under  incal¬ 
culable  obligations  to  his  sagacity  and  prudence.”  The  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  Association  and,  indeed,  the  whole  denomination  felt  the 
influence  of  this  kindly,  wise  and  strong-minded  Yorkshireman. 
But  as  Dr.  Payne  wrbte  in  his  The  First  Generatwn,  “  Sutcliff 
has  remained  without  the  biography  to  which  he  was  certainly 
entitled  by  his  worth  and  influence.”  It  would  have  been  well 
had  that  omission  been  repaired  in  this  bi-centenary  year. 


A  Miscellany.  Norfolk  Record  Society,  Vol.  xxii. 

For  Baptist  readers  of  this  excellently-produced  volume  the 
■main  item  of  interest  is  the  reproduction  of  the  accounts  kept  from 
1726  to  1745  by  William  Watts,  deacon  and  treasurer  of  the 
church  now  well  known  as  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich.  Mr.  Charles 
Jewson,  who  is  responsible  for  their  publication  here,  supplies 
useful  introductory  and  explanatory  notes.  Preceded  by  a  list  of 
church-members  compiled  about  1723,  with  additions  covering  the 
period  of  the  accounts,  the  various  financial  items  give  interesting 
side-lights  upon  Baptist  church-life  two  centuries  ago.  Among 
other  things  they  show  that  Communion  was  not  observed  unless 
a  recognised  minister  was  available  to  preside,  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  minister  to  conduct  worship  at  a  church  for  very  lengthy 
periods  before  being  appointed  its  pastor  (or  failing  to  secure  the 
appointment,  as  in  the  case  here  of  Deodat  Hore  who  was  not 
elected  pastor  after  even  a  year’s  probation)  and  that  the  afflic¬ 
tions  of  the  poor  were  of  great  concern  to  the  fellowship.  Gone 
are  the  days  when  beer  for  the  refreshment  of  helpers  might 
figure  in  a  church-treasurer’s  accounts !  In  causing  this  account- 
book  to  be  permanently  recorded  Mr.  Jewson  has  performed  yet 
another  useful  service. 


The  Faith  of  a  Surgeon 

(An  address  delivered  at  the  Baptist  Umon  Assembly,  1952.) 

I  BELIEVE  that  all  true  healing  is  “  Spiritual  ”  in  nature  and, 
therefore,  unless  it  is  realised  that  Christ  is  Himself  at  the  very 
heart  of  all  healing  processes,  and  that  all  methods  of  healing  are 
the  gifts  of  God,  there  is  no  true  healing  at  all.  Christ — the  Lord 
— is  the  Divine  Master  of  all  healing  and,  in  the  ultimate,  God 
alone  gives  us  health. 

It  is  more  than  twenty-five  years  since  I  started  to  “  walk 
the  boards,”  as  we  call  our  hospital  work.  In  the  vast  teaching 
hospital  where  I  started  my  clinical  work  there  is  a  long  central 
corridor.  At  intervals  little  alcoves  extend  from  the  main  corridor, 
where  patients’  relatives  may  sit  and  talk,  and  students  gather  and 
discuss  their  cases.  Arotmd  the  walls  of  each  alcove  there  were 
printed  in  Latin,  biblical  texts.  One  such  text  commenced  “  Nisi 
Domine  ”  (we  used  to  call  it  the  “  Nisi  Domine  ”  alcove)  : 

“Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
build  it ;  except  the  Lord  ke«)  the  city  the  watchman  waketh 
but  in  vain  ”  (Psalm  cxxvii.  o). 

In  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  since  I  first  saw  that  text  in 
the  alcove  of  my  beloved  alma  mater,  I  have  become  more  and 
more  conscious  that  unless  our  attempts  at  healing  are  so  blessed 
our  work  fails  utterly.  The  spiritual  side,  therefore,  of  our 
healing  work  is  more  important  than  the  physical  side — although 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  belittle  the  physical  side  of  disease. 

Now  in  our  dealings  with  patients,  we  must  always  remember 
that  they  are  patients  and  not  cases.  We  are  not  treating  diseases ; 
we  are  treating  patients.  Indeed,  in  Nature  there  are  no  diseases ; 
there  are  only  sick  persons.  Our  patients  are  like  ourselves,  living 
people  with  personalities  and  minds.  This  means  that  we  must 
always  remember  the  nature  of  man.  He  Is  a  compound  of  dust 
and  deity.  He  may  be  moulded  in  earth,  but  there  is  also  a  spark 
of  Divinity.  We  touch  Heaven  when  we  lay  our  hands  on  a 
human  body — a.  piece  of  divine  mechanism,  the  very  stuff  of 
Divinity.  The  human  body  is  the  Temple  of  God.  A  human 
person  is  not  merely  some  sort  of  complicated  machine,  capable 
of  description  in  terms  of  electronics  and  biochemistry.  A  patient 
is  not  a  test-tube  obeying  the  laws  of  Chemistry  and  Physics ;  he 
is  a  compound  of  body  and  soul,  and  our  job  is  to  treat  the  whole 
man,  physical  and  mental.  A  man’s  body  and  soul  are  like  horses 
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in  double  harness,  inasmuch  that  if  one  falls  lame  the  other 
suffers  and  has  to  adjust  itself  to  the  situation.  There  is  complete 
interdepOTdence  and  interaction  between  spirit  and  flesh.  Man  is 
body — ^mind — soul,  all  inseparably  connected  and  what  affects  one 
part  affects  another.  The  human  is  a  complete  being,  and  one 
cannot  divide  him  into  three  packages — body,  mind  and  spirit — 
and  send  one  to  the  doctor,  another  to  the  psychiatrist  and  the 
third  to  the  priest. 

Now  what  is  disease?  It  would  give  a  more  correct  idea  of 
what  this  word  means  if  we  spelt  it  with  a  hyphen  between  the 
dis-ease.  We  must  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  "  Disease  ”  is 
something  that  a  patient  “  has  got,”  much  as  one  “  gets  ”  a  packet 
of  cigarettes,  or  a  box  of  chocolates.  There  are  two  component 
parts  in  illness,  a  physical  part  and  mental  part  (which,  in  our 
medical  jargon,  we  call  the  psychic  part  and  the  somatic  part). 
Bodily  and  mental  adjustment  are  so  intimately  associated  and, 
indeed,  united  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  component  and  com¬ 
plementary  parts  of  a  single  entity.  It  is  a  tmiversal  principle 
that  a  physical  maladjustment  implies  a  mental  one  and  vice  versa. 
Therefore,  when  a  person  is  ill  there  are  two  things  wrong — 
the  physical  and  the  mental,  or  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual.  Every 
bodily  ailment  produces  its  own  mental  accompaniment ;  therefore, 
mental  adjustment  becomes  necessary  in  every  illness.  In  other 
words  we  cannot  bring  about  the  cure  of  disease  without  the 
corresponding  mental  (or  spiritual)  adjustment.  This  is  often 
very  difficult  to  do,  and  if  there  is  spiritual  maladjustment  it 
can,  and  often  does,  interfere  very  seriously  with  recovery  and 
convalescence  from  illness  or  operation.  This  was  known  to 
Plato  who  said  :  “  This  is  the  greatest  error  in  the  treatment  of 
sickness  that  there  are  physicians  for  the  body  and  physicians  for 
the  soul,  and  yet  the  two  are  one  and  indivisible.”  This  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  bodily  disease  and  mental  disease  are  one. 
Bodily  illness,  then,  affects  the  mind — the  whole  personality, 
dynamically. 

Our  I^rd  referred  to  His  work  as  that  of  the  Physician,  and 
the  statement  that  He  went  about  healing  “all  manner  of  disease  ” 
applies  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  to  the  mental  and  physical.  His 
own  words  in  connection  with  a  mighty  work  of  healing,  “  I 
made  a  man  every  whit  whole,”  reveal  the  fact  that  He  dealt 
with  the  whole  personality.  Christ,  therefore,  concerned  Himself 
with  spiritual,  moral  and  physical  malady.  Jesus  never  divided 
the  physical  from  the  mental ;  this  was  Christ’s  way,  and  we  must 
do  likewise,  for  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  for  ever. 

The  Meaning  of  Illness 

This,  I  believe,  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  meaning  of  physical 
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disease.  For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  been  my  privil^e 
to  deal  surgirally  with  organic  disease.  Now  what  is  the  mystery 
behind  all  this  suffering?  What  is  the  problem  of  Pain?  I  do 
not  know,  with  finality,  any  more  than  you.  A  man  is  pursuing 
his  ordinary  mundane  path  of  life — ^working,  sleeping,  eating, 
perhaps  occasionally  enjoying  himself,  perhaps  too  busy  to  think 
more  than  very  occasionally  about  God  and  Eternity  and  the 
eternal  verities — when  suddenly  a  stab  of  abdominal  pain  brings 
him  low.  He  is  rushed  to  hospital,  where  an  emergency  operation 
snatches  him  from  otherwise  certain  death.  In  a  moment  his 
world  is  shattered,  the  everyday  things  of  his  life  are  taken  from 
him,  and  slowly  he  is  made  to  realise  how  unimportant  these 
little  things  of  his  life  really  are  after  all,  and  that  his  true  good 
is  in  another  world.  He  becomes  more  and  more  conscious  of 
how  utterly  dependent  he  is  on  God,  from  whom  he  draws  his 
strength  and  gradually  gets  better.  He  is  made  to  realise  the 
truth,  as  Bernard  Shaw  says  in  St.  Joan :  “  Sometimes  if  you’re 
worthy  enough  He  will  snatch  you  out  of  the  jaws  of  death.” 
May  it  not  be  that  tribulation  in  these  circumstances  often 
becomes  a  terrible  necessity? 

Illness  and  suffering  can  be  a  way  to  an  enriched  personality. 
This  is  the  experience  of  many,  although  there  are  exhausting 
and  enervating  diseases  which  do  not  produce  so  obvious  an 
effect.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  only  rational  view  of  illness 
is  to  regard  it  as  a  sacrament  and,  although  in  our  human  limita¬ 
tions  we  cannot  understand,  yet  God  has  some  good  purpose  in  it. 
I  think  this  is  what  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  had  in  mind  when  he 
prayed  “  that  the  Celestial  Surgeon  would  stab  his  soul  awake.” 
How  often  have  we  experienced,  in  a  metaphoric  way  of  speaking, 
that  God  has  taken  our  sight  away  in  order  that  our  souls  might 
see  ?  “  Through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God  ”  (Acts  xiv.  22^ 

It  may  not  be  the  whole  truth  but  there  is,  I  feel,  at  least 
some  truth  in  the  idea  of  salvation  through  suffering,  in  the  idea 
that  tribulation  brings  at  least  a  sensation  of  the  power  of  God 
and  perhaps  a  better  understanding  of  His  purpose.  “  For  the 
Lord  shall  comfort  Zion;  He  will  comfort  dl  her  waste  places; 
and  He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like 
the  garden  of  the  Lord.”  Sickness,  then,  is  often  a  means  of 
grace,  and  illness  brings  many  blessings  in  its  train,  and  we  should 
never  forget  to  return  thanks  to  Him  who,  alone,  is  the  Giver  of 
life  and  health  and  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  illness  is  good. 
Often  when  people  discover  themselves  to  be  seriously  ill,  the  cry 
of  many  is  “  Why  has  God  done  this  to  me?  ”  Well,  I  do  not 
believe  that  God  sent  their  illness ;  I  believe  He  simply  permitted 
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it,  just  as  He  permitted  Satan  to  afflict  Job — to  Job’s  eternal  salva¬ 
tion  and  perfection.  We,  too,  when  illness  strikes  us  down  can 
turn  our  thoughts  inwards  and  thence  outwards,  crying  to  God 
for  His  help  and  mercy,  and  so  we  can  make  perfect  our  imper¬ 
fect  lives.  In  this,  is  the  only  meaning  of  illness  for  me.  And, 
daily,  I  see  the  ravages  of  pathological  processes  in  all  their  stark 
horror !  In  a  way  that  I  do  not  understand,  I  demand  that  the 
meaning  of  all  the  suffering  and  pain  and  death  that  I  see  every 
day  must  be  good.  Indeed  I  would  find  life  insupportable  if  I  did 
not  believe  this,  and  if  I  felt  that  man  was  the  victim  of  imper¬ 
sonal  forces  which  were  destined  to  crush  him.  If  I  felt  this 
were  possible,  I  would  give  up  Surgery  tomorrow.  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  all  through  the  years  been  on  the  look-out  for  tangible 
evidences  of  the  good  that  illness  has  done  to  my  patients,  and 
now  the  evidence  is  overwhelming.  In  sickness,  I  have  seen  my 
patients  rise  to  the  sublimest  heights  of  courage  and  faith.  Surely 
this  has  made  them  better  people  and  prepared  them  for  Eternity, 
which  is  really  the  only  true  purpose  of  living? 

As  an  operating  surgeon,  I  have  to  deal  with  so  many 
apparently  ghastly  pathological  aberrations  of  the  human  body 
that  sometimes  I  think  it  is  wonderful  that  anybody  has  ever 
believed  in  the  goodness  of  God.  When  the  sun  is  shining  and 
you  are  feeling  well,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 

“  God’s  in  His  Heaven 

All’s  right  with  the  world.” 

But  what  when  illness  strikes  in  all  its  pathological  horror?  Dr. 
Leslie  Weatherhead  has  told  us  where  his  own  mind  finds  a  bit  of 
anchorage :  “  We  can  say,  quite  definitely,  that  no  good  man 

would  send  blindness  or  paralysis  or  cancer  upon  his  fellowmen. 
Which  of  us  could  snatch  a  baby  from  its  mother  and  kill  it? 
Which  of  us  could  part  two  aged  people  who  were  all  in  all 
to  one  another?  Which  of  us  could  send  a  young  husband  a 
tumour  of  the  brain,  so  that  he  dies  after  a  ghastly  death  following 
months  of  suffering  during  which  all  that  made  his  charming 
personality  slowly  disintegrates,  and  he  leaves  a  widow  and  two 
young  children  ?  Whidi  of  us  could  send  cancer  to  a  young  and 
beautiful  young  woman  on  the  very  threshold  of  her  life?  None 
of  us  could  do  such  a  thing !  And  surely,  therefore,  we  need  not 
ask  ourselves  if  we  are  better  than  God  to  know  that  whatever 
He  does,  or  allows,  we  can  at  least  assert  this,  that  He  does  not 
do  it  because  He  is  cruel.  We  cannot  understand  why  God  allows 
pathological  disease  and  so  many  things  to  happen,  but  if  God  is 
at  all  (and  most  of  us  are  in  no  doubt  whatever  about  that)  He 
must  be  better  than  us;  He  must  be  more  loving,  more  kind, 
more  just.  It  is  incredible  that  we  possess  and  honour  funda- 
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mental  values,  like  kindness,  goodness  and  justice  and  that  God 
does  not  possess  them,  or  that  He  could  be  callous  and  cruel. 
In  spite  of  much  mystery  and  bewilderment,  and  in  spite  of  many 
arguments  that  seem  to  deny  God’s  goodness,  man  holds  on  to 
the  thought  that  God  is  good  because  man  finds  that  at  his  best 
he  himself  is  good.  Jesus  told  men  to  argue  like  that.  “  If  ye, 
then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children, 
how  much  more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father  give  good  gpfts  to 
them  that  ask  Him?”  Justice  is  a  good  thing  so  God  must 
finally  be  just.  Love  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  so  He  must 
be  loving.” 

Now  this  argument  of  Dr.  Weatherhead  is  a  great  help  to  me. 
Whatever  the  meaning  of  illness — and  we  must  confess  we  do  not 
know — it  cannot  be  based  on  a  hypothesis  that  man  is  the  victim 
of  cruel  forces  destined  to  destroy  him,  but  it  must  be  based  in 
some  mysterious  way  on  the  Eternal  Love  of  God.  Dr.  Weather- 
head  tells  a  story  of  a  little  boy  who  was  one  day  suddenly  stricken 
with  infantile  paralysis,  leaving  him  permanently  lame  and 
crippled.  “  Mummy,”  he  said,  “  if  I  can  never  walk  or  run  again 
like  other  boys,  will  you  go  on  loving  me?”  You  can  imagine 
that  mother’s  answer  as  she  stabbed  back  her  tears.  “  Then,”  said 
the  little  chap,  “  I  can  stick  anything.”  We  can  never  really  dis¬ 
cover  the  causes  why  many  of  us  suffer  in  body  or  mind.  It 
may  be  that  our  suffering  comes  from  the  folly  or  ignorance  or 
the  sin  in  the  great  human  family  of  which  we  are  part.  And  in 
belonging  to  this  vast  human  family  we  must  share  in  its  assets 
and  liabilities — in  the  knowledge  of  science  for  good  and  evil,  in 
the  gifts  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  in  the 
devastating  possibilities  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Much  suffering  must 
be  regarded  as  accidental ;  an  accident  being  defined  as  an  event 
which  God  did  not  intend  and  man  could  not  foresee.  Sick  people 
must  not  torture  themselves  by  thinking  that  their  suffering  is 
their  fault,  or  that  God  has  picked  them  out  for  punishment. 

When  we  are  ill  what  are  we  to  do?  The  thing  to  do  with 
suffering  is  not  to  torture  the  mind  by  seeking  its  cause,  or  asking 
why  it  should  happen  to  us,  but  to  look  ahead  and  say,  “  How  can 
I  turn  this  into  gain  ?  ”  In  this  way  the  sufferer — the  patient — 
can  turn  the  liability  of  sickness  into  an  asset  not  only  for  himself, 
but  for  the  whole  community.  Sooner  or  later,  illness  comes  to  us 
all,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  and  in  this  respect,  may  I  with 
all  humility  and  gratitude  recall  the  illness  and  passing  of  our  late 
beloved  King,  whose  bearing  and  fortitude  under  the  most 
grievous  and  terrible  disease  that  can  afflict  mankind,  will  remain 
for  all  time  a  lesson  and  example  to  us  all  and  will  give  ineffable 
comfort  and  inspiration  to  sufferers  the  world  over;  truly  in 
death,  as  in  his  glorious  life  of  blessed  memory  our  King  has  set 
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a  high  standard  for  us  all.  Under  the  bludgeonings  of  his  dread 
disease  his  Faith  never  faltered,  and  he  showed  us  even  in  dire 
illness  that  the  path  of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory. 

There  are  some  things  we  must  accept,  but  to  accept  an  acci¬ 
dent  (or  illness)  resentfully  or  bitterly,  to  torture  one’s  mind  as 
to  whether  one  deserves  it  or  whether  it  is  good  or  just,  or  to 
moan  “  Why  did  this  happen  to  me?  ”  is  to  doubt  God’s  good  pur¬ 
pose,  and  it  actually  increases  the  suffering  for  ourselves  and 
everybody  round  us.  When  we  are  ill  the  thing  to  do  is  to  accept 
it  with  a  determination  to  get  well,  if  that  is  God’s  will,  and  a 
determination  to  bring  good  out  of  evil.  This  will  not  only  mini¬ 
mise  the  suffering  we  have  to  bear — indeed  in  many  situations  it 
is  the  first  step  to  recovery — but  it  will  also  benefit  the  community 
through  the  witness  of  courage  and,  best  of  all,  it  will  be  the  means 
of  co-operating  with  God  in  such  a  way  that  enables  Him  to  use 
our  suffering  in  His  mighty  redemptive  work  for  the  world. 
Behind  all  suffering,  therefore,  is  the  Eternal  Goodness  of  God. 

We  must  wrestle  goodness  out  of  our  illnesses,  remembering 
always  that  God  is  love.  In  this  fight  God  is  on  our  side.  God’s 
love  did  not  spare  Jesus  the  Cross,  but  Jesus  faced  it,  and  by  co¬ 
operating  with  God  accepted  the  awful  liability  of  the  Cross  and 
turned  it  into  the  greatest  spiritual  asset  the  world  has  ever  known. 
When  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler’s  little  daughter  ran  from  her  bed¬ 
room  to  greet  her  mother,  fell  over  the  bannisters  and  was  picked 
up  dead,  her  mother  devoted  herself  to  motherless  girls.  Now 
thousands  thank  God,  not  that  Mrs.  Butler  lost  her  child,  but  for 
what  she  did  with  her  sorrow  :  what  she  made  out  of  it.  This  is 
the  eternal  secret  behind  all  illness  and  sorrow — ^the  secret  Jesus 
taught  us  of  not  escaping  the  thorns  of  life,  but  the  secret  of 
wearing  them  as  the  Crown  of  Life. 

My  thesis,  therefore,  is  that  illness  in  hiunans  Is  for  our  good 
and,  although  I  cannot  prove  it  nor  explain  it,  that  is  my  un- 
shakeable  faith.  I  could  not  bear  to  treat  the  ravages  of  cancer 
if  I  did  not  believe  this  in  my  heart.  So  often  do  I  see  it  destroy 
the  bodies  of  people  who  are  particularly  good  and  kind  (indeed, 
cancer  is  a  disease  that  seems  to  single  out  the  outstandingly  good 
and  kind  people  of  this  world,  to  strike  down)  that  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  in  some  mysterious  way  God  is  thus  working  His 
purpose  out.  I  admit  that  this  is  outside  my  understanding  and 
I  leave  it  at  that.  Sometimes  when  I  wonder  at  the  suffering  and 
sorrow  caused  by  malignant  disease,  I  remember  that : — 

The  flowers  live  by  the  tears  that  fall 
From  the  sad  face  of  the  skies, 

And  life  would  have  no  joys  at  all 
Were  there  no  watery  eyes." 

Quoted  by  the  late  Professor  G.  Grey  Turner. 
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God  has  placed  within  us  great  resources  for  bringing  good 
out  of  evil  and  for  alleviating  our  trials  in  sickness.  Our  illnesses 
can  become  pearls  of  great  price.  The  cutting  and  irritating  grain 
of  sand  gets  within  the  shell  of  the  oyster  which  it  incites  and 
stimulates  to  secrete  from  its  own  resources  the  means  of  coating 
the  grain  of  sand  and  making  it  into  a  pearl.  May  it  not  be  the 
same  with  us  in  sickness,  that  we,  too,  may  turn  our  diseases  into 
pearls?  So  my  own  questionings  were  silenced  about  the  meaning 
of  illness.  I  had  seen  so  often  that  the  effect  of  illness  was  to 
make  people  better  in  mind  and  soul.  God  allows  their  physical 
illnesses  to  improve  their  personalities  and  after  the  b^y  has 
gone  the  enriched  soul  would  live  on  for  ever.  Therefore,  what 
a  reward  for  so  transient  a  physical  penalty,  so  slight  an  affliction 
to  win  so  great  a  prize !  In  other  words,  I  argued  that  the  mental 
accompaniments  of  so  enriching  a  kind  were  the  purpose  of  illness. 

Then,  one  day,  I  was  call^  upon  to  operate  on  a  baby  a  few 
hours  old.  What  could  possibly  be  the  worth-while  mental  accom¬ 
paniments  to  recompense  the  helpless  and  innocent  child  for  its 
physical  pain?  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  suffering  of  a  child 
with  the  Love  of  God.  I  was  in  a  dilemma  again.  Whenever  I 
operated  upon  a  child,  I  could  not  understand  why  children  must 
suffer  pain.  A  medical  professor  wrote  the  other  day.  “I  have  seen 
too  many  children  die  of  leukaemia  or  nephritis  to  believe  that 
‘  Man  is  the  object  of  God’s  love  This  is,  of  course,  a  terrible 
problem  and,  is  indeed,  the  stumbling-block  of  many  thinking  per¬ 
sons  on  the  threshold  of  religion.  Then  the  answer  came.  I  was 
operating  upon  a  baby  a  few  weeks  old.  For  this  particular  opera¬ 
tion  the  child  is  brought  into  the  operating  theatre  wrapped  gently, 
and  heavily  cotton-wooled,  on  to  a  cross ;  in  our  surgical  jargon  we 
call  it  a  “  Cruciform  splint.”  Now  here  at  last  was  the  answer  to 
all  illness — A  CROSS — the  necessary  accompaniment  to  every 
phase  of  human  life.  Suffering  in  children  can  be  explained  on 
no  other  hypothesis ;  it  is  part  of  the  eternal  Cross  which  lifts 
mankind  to  Heaven  and  is  part  of  God’s  good  plan.  There  stands 
the  Cross — Eternal,  stark,  inescapable — at  the  very  heart  of 
mankind. 


Prayer  and  Works 

Now  I  want  to  ask  an  important  question  as  to  whether 
prayer  can  alter  the  course  of  the  pathological  progress  of  a 
disease?  I  believe  it  can.  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  in  one  of  his  books 
wrote :  ”  I  have  actually  seen  the  cancerous  tissues  made  new 

while  someone  was  in  the  process  of  prayer.”  We  have  seen  the 
effect  of  prayer  on  innumerable  occasions.  Many  times  when 
science  indicated  that  the  patient’s  condition  was  hopeless,  their 
recovery  has  been  rapid  and  complete.  The  materialist  says  that 
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“  imponderable  factors  ”  have  been  at  work  and  that  a  “  spon¬ 
taneous  cure  ”  has  taken  place.  I  believe  that,  in  many  cases, 
these  so-called  “  imponderable  factors  ”  and  “  spontaneous  cures  ” 
are  spiritual  phenomena ;  they  are  the  answer  to  prayer.  Spirit¬ 
ual  forces  have,  in  fact,  influenced  the  outcome  of  the  disease, 
and  in  their  absence  the  patient  would  have  died.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  prove  these  things  in  black  and  white,  but  my  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  they  are  true.  The  annals  of  Medicine  are 
full  of  instances  where  the  faith  and  love  and  courage  of  relatives 
— especially  mothers — ^have  won  the  day  in  the  face  of  the  most 
gloomy  and  grave  medical  prognoses.  “  The  eftectual  fervent 
prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  in  its  working.”  Dr. 
Alexis  Carrel  says :  “  Prayer  is  a  force  as  real  as  terrestrial 

gravity.  As  a  physician,  I  have  seen  man,  after  all  the  other 
therapy  had  failed,  lifted  out  of  disease  and  melancholy  by  the 
serene  effort  of  prayer.”  This  has  also  been  the  experience  of 
innumerable  people. 

Now  prayer  does  not  mean  dispensing  with  effort  or  perse¬ 
verance,  nor  does  it  mean  that  the  answer  is  always  one  we  could 
recognise  or  desire.  But  prayer  does  mean  that,  whatever  the 
outcome,  it  is  the  one  God  wishes  for  us.  He  knows  best,  and 
it  is  not  for  us  to  question.  Prayer  is  vital  to  the  course  of 
healing.  While  I  admit  this  freely,  we  must  not  be  sentimental 
about  this  matter;  prayer  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  patient 
must  do  his  part  and  we  must  do  our  parts.  We  must  pray,  but 
keep  our  powder  dry.  The  patient  must  do  all  he  can  to  help 
himself,  and  while  I  believe  more  firmly  than  ever  in  the  infinite 
potential  in  people,  their  improvement  must  come  always  from 
within  themselves.  I  have  no  faith  in  hand-outs  of  any  kind, 
economic  or  spiritual.  Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  ”  You  cannot 
help  men  permanently  by  doing  for  them  what  they  should  and 
could  do  for  themselves.”  Now  sometimes  we  have  to  chivvy  our 
patients  and  be  cross  with  them,  to  stimulate  them  to  get  better. 
A  young  Welsh  miner  aged  twenty-three  suddenly  lost  his  sight  in 
a  pit  explosion.  He  was  shattered  by  the  loss  of  his  sight,  and  felt 
life  had  ended  for  him.  He  went  on  aimlessly  for  a  year.  Then 
the  head  of  a  rehabilitation  centre,  who  was  also  blind,  gave  him  a 
wigging  and  spoke  sharply  to  him,  and  told  him  in  effect  to  ”  pull 
his  socks  up.”  That  boy  is  now  an  expert  stenographer ;  you  can 
dictate  to  him  at  120  words  a  minute,  which  he  records  on  a  Braille 
shorthand  machine,  and  then  he  transcribes  from  that  on  a  type¬ 
writer,  and  gives  you  a  faultless  piece  of  work. 

To  bring  about  recoveiy,  then,  prayer  should  be  the  motive 
force,  guiding  all  our  other  activities.  Jesus  said  “  Watch  and 
pray.”  We  must  do  both ;  then  the  power  of  prayer  is  great  and 
overwhelming.  Prayer  and  works ;  both  are  necessary.  For  all 
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“  physic  and  art  and  excellent  industry  is  to  no  purpose  without 
calling  on  God  ”  and  “  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  help  except  God 
bless  us.” 

I  must  now  refer  to  the  great  i  evolution  that  has  come  over 
the  face  of  Medicine  in  the  last  four  or  five  years.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  the  hospitals  have  been  nationalised.  I 
know  you  will  not  think  I  am  being  political  in  this  matter  for  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  am  no  politician  myself,  medical  or  other¬ 
wise.  Our  hospitals  have  now  been  nationalised,  and  the  Welfare 
State  provides  vast  materialistic  resources  for  the  medical  care 
of  the  Nation.  That  is  all  very  well.  But  there  is  a  great  peril 
that  an  over-emphasis  on  the  material  side  m^  cause  us  to  lose 
the  voluntary  side  of  the  hospital  work — ^the  (Kristian  side — the 
“  Prayer  ”  side  of  it,  if  you  will.  I  tell  you  the  Hospital  which 
has  no  prayers  said  for  it  is  as  dead  as  the  Dodo.  Nothing  in  the 
State  Service  must  be  allowed  to  destroy  this  side  of  our  work. 
The  Welfare  State  is  producing  a  changing  social  order  with  in¬ 
creased  reliance  on  the  State  and  lessening  personal  responsibility. 
The  danger  of  this  is  a  grave  weakening  of  the  moral  backbone 
of  the  people  with  more  emphasis  on  “  rights  ”  and  less  conscious¬ 
ness  of  duties.  The  danger  of  this  attitude  is  that  people  tend 
to  ask,  “What  can  I  get  out  of  the  State?  ”  which  is  a  s)nnptom 
of  moral  decay.  The  ideal  of  service  is  our  precious  heritage 
and  must  be  re-introduced  into  the  nationalised  Service  of  our 
profession.  Is  it  not  “  our  proud  office  to  attend  the  fleshly 
Tabernacle  of  the  immortal  Spirit  ”  ?.  (Lister). 

The  foundation  of  hospitals  was  an  expression  of  deep 
Christian  feelings.  They  are  not  merely  places  provided  for  the 
healing  of  the  sick,  but  are  also  for  sokce  of  the  soul.  The 
hospital  tradition  is  that  the  patients  are  its  guests  and  must  be 
treated  as  such.  In  the  new  Health  Service  we  must  guard  this 
tradition  with  all  our  might.  A  Hospital  is  not  just  an  assembly 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  of  wards  and  operating-theatres,  and  Path. 
Labs.  etc.  It  is  a  living  thing,  a  collection  of  suffering  and  often 
very  frightened  human  beings,  and  of  the  people  who  minister 
to  their  needs.  A  hospital  is  not  only  a  matter  of  finance  and  con¬ 
struction.  Surely  this  great  living  organism  requires  the  help  of 
God?  That  can  only  come  through  prayer.  Every  true  hospital 
should  be  worthy  of  having  emblazoned  over  its  portals  :  “  This 
is  the  House  of  God  and  the  very  Gate  of  Heaven.”  The  other 
night  a  lady  rang  me  up  to  ask  what  time  the  following  morning 
I  was  proposing  to  operate  on  a  certain  patient.  This  was  a 
particularly  hazardous  operatibn  on  a  critically  ill  patient,  the 
chances  of  success  being  remote.  The  lady  informed  me  that  a 
group  of  the  patient’s  friends  were  meeting  in  church  at  the  time 
of  the  operation  to  pray  for  its  success.  I  know  that  great  help 
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came  to  us  all  on  that  morning,  while  the  prayers  of  this  patient’s 
friends  were  storming  the  bastions  of  Heaven  seeking  succour  for 
their  friend. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  many  of  you  conduct  your  own  powerful 
prayer  circles.  In  Amersham  the  pastor  of  the  local  Church,  a 
valued  personal  friend  of  mine,  conducts  a  prayer  circle,  and  we 
have  had  many  experiences  of  the  power  of  this  group  of  holy 
people.  I  could  give  you  many  examples,  some  of  them  very 
personal  ones,  ab^t  this  work,  and  I  speak  about  it  with  deep 
gratitude.  I  commend  the  work  of  these  prayer  circles  to  you  all. 
In  America  almost  every  church  has  its  own  prayer  circle,  and  if 
a  member  of  the  church  is  suddenly  taken  ill  and  goes  into 
hospital,  he  or  she  is  prayed  for  at  once,  and  steadily.  The  work 
of  these  prayer  circles  throughout  the  world  has  been  richly 
blessed — and  they  know,  “  From  Thee  all  skill  and  science  flow.” 
The  New  Testament  specifically  exhorts  us  to  form  prayer 
circles  :  “  Is  any  among  you  sick?  Let  him  call  for  the  elders 

of  the  church ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him  .  .  .  and  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  him  that  is  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him 

up.  .  .  .  Pray  one  for  another,  that  ye  may  be  healed.”  (James 

V.  14-16).  Medical  science  and  religion  must  be  united  as  co¬ 
partners  in  the  service  of  humanity.  As  I  have  said,  body  and 

.soul  are  closely  allied.  The  parson  has  his  job  with  the  souls 

of  men,  but  again  and  again  he  cannot  do  it  without  the  help  of 
the  doctor.  The  doctor  has  his  job  with  the  bodies  of  men,  but 
again  and  again  he  cannot  do  it  without  the  help  of  the  parson. 
The  parson  and  the  doctor  cover  the  same  ground  and  belong  to 
one  another,  as  they  always  have  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  historic  Christ  Himself  was  a  supreme 
physician,  restoring  health  and  life  to  many  who  believed  in  Him. 

We  who  deal  with  sickness — doctors,  surgeons,  nurses — must 
regard  the  body  as  our  study  and  our  continual  care,  our  active 
willing  earnest  care,  and  we  must  allow  nothing  to  make  us  shrink 
from  it.  In  its  weakness  and  infirmities,  in  the  dishonours  of  its 
corruption,  we  must  still  value  it,  still  stay  by  it,  to  mark  its 
hunger  and  thirst,  its  sleeping  and  waking,  its  heat  and  cold,  to 
hear  its  complaints,  to  register  its  groans.  Our  interest  in  all 
this  must  be  greater,  far  greater,  than  ever  a  painter  or  sculptor 
took  in  the  form  and  beauties  of  its  health.  Whence  comes  this 
interest?  A  sense  of  duty  may  engender  it.  But  what  sustains 
it  and  keeps  it  alive,  vests  it  with  a  moral  motive  and  makes  it 
something  of  our  hearts?  Surely  only  the  Lord  Himself  can 
build  this  House !  So  religion  must  animate  this  great  work  of 
Healing.  Thus  the  real  doctor,  one  of  Christ’s  disciples,  finds 
his  whole  mind,  his  moral  nature,  and  his  spiritual  being  all 
harmoniously  engaged  in  the  daily  business  of  his  life,  dispensing 
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mercy  to  his  fellow-creatures  and  worshipping  God  in  his  daily 
life.  This  is  a  mighty  task,  and  how  can  he  accomplish  it  without 
the  ever-present  help  of  Christ  Himself  ?  We  doctors  and  nurses 
must  remain  always  calm,  faithful,  effective  servants  of  the  sick, 
and  we  cannot  do  this  unless  the  Lord  in  us  is  “  building  the 
House.”  Our  patients  take  our  skill  for  granted,  and  it  is  only 
right  for  them  to  expect  skill ;  but  what  they  really  want,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  is  someone  who,  in  addition  to  knowing  his 
work,  would  give  them  confidence,  patience,  courage,  hope  and 
faith.  The  great  majority  of  our  patients,  in  their  hearts,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  say  or  do,  expect  us  to  be  to  them,  “  like  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.”  How  can  we  doctors  do  all  this 
without  the  help  of  our  pastoral  colleagues? 

It  has  been  said  of  doctors  that  the  majority  of  them  lack  the 
higher  and  inner  life  and  are  strangers  to  divine  things.  If  this 
be  true  of  us  our  work  must  fail  miserably.  The  great  need  of 
our  age  is  an  integration  between  the  Christian  Faith  and  the 
profession  of  Medicine — between  the  Christian  Ministry  and 
Medical  men.  Clergy  and  Doctors  must  imite,  for  theirs  is  one 
indivisible  work.  Their  objective  is  identical;  the  whole  man, 
healthy  in  soul  and  body.  The  Church  and  Medicine  are  one 
profession,  and  must  unite  in  their  great  work.  Healing  and 
health  for  the  whole  man  is  our  objective.  We  doctors  must  toil 
to  keep  abreast  of  professional  advances,  but  we  must  liaise  more 
and  more  with  our  ministerial  colleagues.  Our  job,  your  job  and 
mine,  is  to  serve  man  in  his  own  person  and  in  his  family,  relieving 
his  distresses  of  mind,  body  and  soul  because  he  is  not  a  case,  or 
an  average,  or  a  bit  of  statistics,  but  a  fellow  creature  bound  to 
us  and  we  to  him  as  members  one  to  another  in  the  family  of 
God  whose  nature  is  Love.  If  our  job  is  the  same,  then  our 
faith  must  be  the  same,  the  faith  that  impels  us  to  value,  care  for, 
respect  each  man — in  short  to  love  the  brethren.  Clearly  then 
we  both  depend  on  Christ  and  He  must  build  the  House.  Such 
faith  is  not  credulity;  it  is  creative  power,  whose  limit  is  the 
heavens.  The  Ministry  of  Healing,  then.  Is  a  joint  one  in  which 
both  professions  are  united.  In  this  Ministry  of  Healing  we  see 
God’s  handiwork,  answering  our  prayers  and  restoring  the  sick. 

In  this  great  work  of  healing,  prayer  is  the  energising  force 
in  the  application  of  Medical  Science.  Very  often,  even  in  the 
bravest  of  patients,  a  cold  fear  amounting  to  a  panic  clutches  at 
their  hearts  as  they  face  a  grave  surgical  ordeal.  I  have  often 
seen  this  fear  dispelled  when  their  spiritual  advisor  has  visited 
them  and  said  a  word  of  prayer.  A  great  calm  comes  over  them, 
their  strength  is  renewed  as  they  wait  upon  the  Lord  and  they 
face  the  gnm  ordeal  with  the  courage  of  a  giant  refreshed.  This 
makes  the  success  of  a  surgical  venture  almost  certain  before  we 
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start.  Aristotle  said  the  success  of  all  depends  upon  the  blessing 
of  God,  and  this  is  certainly  true  of  surgical  operations.  That 
great  surgeon,  the  late  Lord  Moyniham,  used  to  say  that  there 
were  always  three  people  present  when  he  operated — the  patient, 
God  and  the  surgeon.  As  he  lifts  his  knife  no  true  surgeon  should 
'  be  too  proud  to  pray,  “  Come,  Jesus,  be  our  guest  and  bless  what 
Thou  has  given  us  to  do.  Stand  by  me,  in  this  truly  important 
task !  Grant  me  success — for  without  Thy  loving  counsel  and 
support  man  can  avail  but  naught.”  The  true  surgeon  knows  in 
his  heart  that  what  Jesus  said  is  true :  “  Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing.”  This  is  true  today  even  though  Penicillin  and  other 
advances  have  brought  an  almost  incredible  safety  in  the  technique 
of  modern  surgery. 

I  was  passing  a  church  the  other  day  when,  on  a  notice  board 
outside  it,  I  saw  the  following  words,  forming  a  wayside  text : 
“If  you  are  too  busy  to  pray,  you  are  too  busy.”  If  this  is  true 
of  everyday  life  it  is  ten  thousand  times  more  true  when  you  are 
ill,  because  if  during  illness  you  are  too  busy  to  pray,  you  are 
not  only  too  busy,  but  you  are  too  ill !  We  perish  if  we  cease 
from  prayer.  When  grateful  patients  used  to  thank  Harvey 
Cushing,  the  great  brain  surgeon,  he  used  to  tell  them  “  Don’t 
thank  me — thank  the  Lord.”  This  is  so  true,  for  a  man  can 
receive  nothing  except  it  be  given  him  from  Heaven. 

In  the  Ministry  of  Healing  it  is  a  great  joy  to  us  when  our 
patients  get  better  and  return  home  to  their  loved  ones.  But, 
finally,  what  about  those  who  are  not  to  return  to  their  earthly 
homes  any  more,  and  who  are  facing  death,  the  last  enemy,  as 
St.  Paul  says?  So  often  in  our  work  we  are  conscious  that  “  The 
Angel  of  Death  is  abroad  in  the  land — and  you  can  almost  hear 
the  beating  of  his  wings.”  Can  we  really  see  an  Angel  in  the 
bereavement  and  anguish  of  death?  Here  again  we  come  up 
against  another  stem  mystery,  a  great  and  solemn  mystery.  Death 
is  the  supreme  crisis  of  human  experience.  It  sometimes  comes 
when  we  least  expect  it  and,  indeed,  to  patients  whom  we  think 
should  get  better.  All  goes  well  at  the  operation  and  yet,  maybe 
after  many  days  of  a  grim  struggle,  the  patient  crosses  the  Rubi¬ 
con,  leaving  his  relatives,  and  all  of  us,  numb  with  disappoint¬ 
ment.  In  surgery  as  in  other  things,  “  The  best  laid  schemes  of 
mice  and  men  aft  gang  aglie.”  This  is  sometimes  our  experience. 
Quite  recently  I  was  asked  to  operate  upon  a  man  whose  life 
I  was  particularly  anxious  to  save.  His  wife  had  been  in  close 
professional  relationship  to  myself  for  many  years,  and  he  also 
had  become  a  close  friend  of  mine,  and  the  family  were  most 
anxious  that  I  should  perform  the  operation.  It  was  a  serious 
operation,  but  one  that  I  had  performed  many  hundreds  of  times. 
The  operation  went  well  and  there  was  every  reason  to  hope 
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that  he  would  mcike  a  speedy  recovery.  Complication  after  com¬ 
plication  ensued  and  after  fifty  days,  in  spite  of  all  our  attempts 
to  restore  him  to  health  (when  it  seemed  that  we  were  trying  to 
defeat  the  very  Will  of  God),  he  passed  from  this  life  leaving  us 
all  numb  with  grief  and  disappointment.  Yes,  death  is  often  a 
great  mystery,  but  surely  the  only  answer  is  that  God  wanted  our 
friend  for  Himself.  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.  Enoch 
walked  with  God — and  Enodi  was  not  for  God  took  him ! 

In  our  grief  we  must  always  recall  that  Christ  Himself 
suffered  the  agonising  experience  of  real,  painful,  physical  death. 
(Were  you  there  when  they  crucified  my  Lord?)  We  must, 
therefore,  remember  that  even  in  the  great  mystery  of 
death — so  often  shattering  our  little  world — God  is  really 
answering  our  prayers.  Consequently,  when  we  pray  for  God 
“  to  restore  health  and  strength  to  those  who  are  sick  ”  we  should 
always  add,  “  if  it  be  Thy  Will.”  If  we  do  this  we  shall  know 
in  our  hearts  that  death  is  no  longer  the  King  of  Terrors,  but  the 
Angel  of  a  Father’s  Love,  and  the  day  when  He  comes  is  the 
Christian’s  birthday  of  Eternity.  The  trumpet  shall  sound  and  we 
shall  be  saved ! 

In  our  war  against  disease  our  battle  is  never  ending;  but 
if  there  is  a  battle  God  is  in  it.  If  you  are  fighting  for  something 
fine  God  is  at  your  side  and  the  battle  is  His.  We  who  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  work  with  sick  people,  we  who  bear  with  the  infir¬ 
mities  of  the  weak,  ministering  to  those  in  sickness  and  even  in 
death,  have  a  great  reward.  Our  reward  is  great  because  in  this 
task  it  is  the  Lord  Himself  who  builds  the  House  and  keeps  the 
City  for  us. 

W.  D.  Lovelock- Jones. 


Picture  Map  of  the  Holy  Land  (Francis  Chichester,  large  edition, 

6s.  6d. ;  desk  edition,  per  dozen,  15s.) 

This  is  an  attractive  map  designed  to  show  the  places  named 
in  the  New  Testament.  Roud  the  map  and  in  a  decorative  border 
are  fifty-three  small  pictures  by  Lawrence  Stone  illustrating 
events  connected  with  the  life  of  Christ,  and  there  are  also 
biblical  references  at  the  foot.  Teachers  would  find  it  a  useful 
visual  aid  in  their  work.  The  map  has  also  been  produced 
in  the  form  of  a  234-piece  jig-saw  puzzle  which,  for  children,  will 
doubtless  have  an  educative  as  well  as  entertaining  value. 


John  Sutcliff  of  Olney 

PW  places  as  small  as  Olney  have  as  many  claims  to  fame. 

In  the  realm  of  literature  grateful  minds  turn  Olney-ward 
remembering  the  gentle  William  Cowper.  In  the  field  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  theology  and  hymnody,  many  dream  of  the  Olney  of  the  con¬ 
verted  slaver,  John  Newton.  Among  the  enthusiasts  for  the  sphere 
of  the  great  biblical  commentators  this  little  town  is  mentally 
noted  for  the  sake  of  noble  Thomas  Scott.  In  the  realm  of 
church  music,  and  especially  in  the  fascinating  study  of  hymn- 
tunes,  the  informed  gladly  recall  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Henry 
John  Gauntlett,  composer  of  innumerable  hymn-tunes,  learned  his 
first  music  and  play^  his  first  notes  here  at  Olney. 

John  Sutcliff^  knew  them  all.  Cowper  and  Newton  were 
here  when  he  came  in  1775.  Thomas  Scott  was  already  in  the 
district,  being  then  curate  at  Ravenstone  and,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  succeeded  Newton  at  Olney.  Gauntlett  may  or  may  not 
have  remembered  Sutcliff  as  a  prematurely  ageing  man  of  sixty- 
one  in  1814.  But  Sutcliff’s  dying  memory  of  Gauntlett  was  that 
of  a  precocious  child  of  nine  who  presided  at  the  new  organ  in 
the  parish  church  of  which  his  father  was  the  incumbent. 

When  Sutcliff  came  to  Olney  he  was  within  two  months  of 
his  twenty-third  birthday.  Those  twenty-three  years  held  a  re¬ 
markable  story.  He  was  the  son  of  a  godly  Yorkshire  farmer. 
His  parents  early  instructed  him  in  godliness,  and  he  as  early 
went  to  work  on  their  farm.  Outside  his  own  family  he  was  in¬ 
debted  to  two  ex-Methodists — Dan  Taylor  and  John  Fawcett. 
Fawcett  had  been  converted  under  George  Whitefield,  and  while 
both  he  and  Taylor  retained  the  fervour  of  their  Methodism,  they 
tempered  it  with  the  Calvinistic  stability  that  they  could  find  only 
among  the  Baptists.  Both  became  pastors  of  small  Baptist  causes 
near  Sutcliff’s  home.  At  fifteen,  Sutcliff  evinced  a  yearning  for 
knowledge,  began  assisting  Taylor  in  his  school  at  Birchcliffe, 
Hebden  Bridge,  and  Taylor  taught  him  Latin  in  return.  At  seven¬ 
teen,  Sutcliff  had  been  won  for  Christ,  was  baptised  by  John 
Fawcett  and  joined  his  church  at  Wainsgate.  For  two  years 
Fawcett  was  his  minister  and  mentor.  Sutcliff  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  him  relative  to  certain  bitter  discouragements 
in  his  own  Christian  life  and  experience.  Fawcett  was  not  slow 
to  discern  the  qualities  in  the  youth  and  gratified  his  every  quest 
^  Sutcliff  was  bom  on  9th  August,  1752. 
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for  spiritual  and  academic  learning.  On  Fawcett’s  side  this 
association  of  Sutcliff  and  himself  eventuated  in  the  founding  of 
Rawdon  Baptist  College.  On  Sutcliff’s  side  it  set  his  feet  on 
the  road  to  the  ministry  via  Bristol  Baptist  College — ^and!  that 
literally  as  well  as  metaphorically.  For  in  the  depth  of  the  winter 
of  1772,  John  Sutcliff  walked  the  200  miles  from  Wainsgate, 
near  Hebden  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  to  Bristol.  His  object  in 
walking  was  to  save  some  twenty  shillings  with  which  to  buy 
books  for  his  college  course.  This  “  pet  economy  ”  of  his,  we  are 
told,  was  a  habit. 

At  Bristol,  under  Hugh  and  Caleb  Evans — Baptist  worthies 
of  their  day — for  two-and-a-half  years  Sutcliff’s  academic  record 
was  brilliant,  while  his  preaching  attachment  to  the  church  at 
Trowbridge  led  that  church  to  seek  (but  unsuccesfully),  to  secure 
him  as  its  minister.  A  manuscriptf  in  Sutcliff’s  own  hand  in 
Bristol  College  Library  enumerates  certain  “  observations  or 
rules  ”  that  he  laid  down  for  his  own  conduct  and  which,  as  his 
subsequent  life  shows,  were  well  kept.  After  about  a  year  at 
Bristol,  Sutcliff  suffered  the  shock  of  the  loss  of  several  of  his 
relatives,  and,  in  particular,  a  bosom  friend  and  brother  beloved 
of  his  own  age,  William  Tommas,  in  a  smallpox  scourge  that 
affected  severly  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  John  Fawcett 
wrote  him  the  news  about  his  friend  Tommas,  and  it  seems  to  have 
deeply  affected  him,  solemnizing  his  thoughts  on  life  and  death. 

Although  he  will  always  be  known  as  “  Sutcliff  of  Olney,” 
it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  he  spent  six  months  in  Shrewsbury  and 
another  six  in  Birmingham  before  he  came  here.  While  in 
Shrewsbury  he  received,  in  November,  1774,  a  letter  written  at 
the  instigation  of  John  Ryland  by  a  Mrs.  Mary  Andrews,  on 
behalf  of  the  Olney  church.  It  was  a  request  that  he  would  come 
and  preach  “  with  a  view  ”,  because  the  church  was  in  a  poor 
state.  Its  membership  had  fallen  to  thirty-eight,  and  there  was 
no-one  to  minister  the  Word.  After  he  had  served  the  old 
Cannon  Street  Church  in  Birmingham,  whose  minister,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Turner,  was  ill,  for  six  months,  Sutcliff  finally  came  to 
Olney  in  July,  1775.  So  the  year  that  saw  Thos.  Scott  settling 
at  Ravenstone,  Fuller  ordained  at  Soham,  and  Carey  apprenticed 
to  Clarke  Nichols  at  Piddington,  saw  also  Sutcliff  arriving  in 
Olney  for  a  ministry  that  lasted  till  his  death  thirty-nine  years 
later. 

Mary  Andrews  who  had  written  the  beseeching  letter  to  Sut¬ 
cliff  was  the  widow  of  Squire  Andrews,  and  a  prominent  member 
of  the  church.  When  Sutcliff  arrived  he  freely  tutored  her  young 
son  in  return  for  accommodation  in  her  large  house  next  to  the 
chapel.  There  Sutcliff  lived  until  Mrs.  Andrews  died  in  1795  and 
he  himself  married  in  1796,  and  thus  he  was  able  to  purchase  books 
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and  to  build  up  what  Andrew  Fuller  afterwards  described  as 
“one  of  the  best  libraries  in  this  part  of  the  country,”  which 
went  at  his  decease  to  Horton  Academy,  now  Rawdon  College. 

Sutcliff’s  first  four  years  in  Olney  were  John  Newton’s  last. 
We  have  the  evidence  of  Newton’s  diary  that  they  were  years  of 
deep  brotherly  fellowship  between  the  two  men.  On  several 
occasions  Newton  deferred  an  engagement  at  the  Parish  Church  in 
order  to  attend  a  special  meeting  “at  Mr.  Sutcliff’s.”  It  was 
Newton  who  instituted  the  annual  united  New  Year  Services  for 
the  young  at  Olney,  which  continued  until  recent  years;  and 
twicb  he  writes  with  feeling  and  enthusiasm  of  what  he  had  heard 
from  Mr.  Sutcliff’s  lips  at  those  gatherings. 

Before  Sutcliff  had  been  in  Olney  six  months  there  was  a 
gathering  of  Baptist  Ministers  here;  Newton  was  present,  wel¬ 
comed  and  loved  by  them  all.  The  following  day  Sutcliff  had 
the  first  baptisms  (six)  of  his  ministry.  Was  Newton  there?  The 
Northamptonshire  Baptist  Association  of  1776  met  in  Olney,  and 
Newton  met  with  it.  In  fact,  he  gave  John  Ryland  of  Northamp¬ 
ton  and  Joshua  Symonds  of  Bedford  lodging  at  the  vicarage.  Into 
the  midst  of  all  this  brotherly  evangelical  fervour  young  Sutcliff 
had  come.  It  was  at  these  very  meetings  that  he  first  set  eyes 
on  Andrew  Fuller  and  John  Ryland,  and  formed  with  them  an 
abiding  friendship  that  led  Robert  Hall  afterwards  to  refer  to  the 
three  of  them  as  “  that  lovely  triumvirate.’* 

It  is  impossible  to  sever  Sutcliff  from  the  early  missionaiy 
enterprise,  and  to  speak  of  him  without  speaking  of  it  would  be 
to  distort  the  subject.  The  common  outlook  among  Baptists  at  the 
time  of  Sutcliff’s  youth  was  hyper-Calvinistic.  God’s  predesti¬ 
nation  was  so  excessively  stressed  that  man’s  responsibility 
vanished.  Sutcliff  shared  this  position  for  a  few  years  but,  by 
1780,  when  he  had  been  at  Olney  only  five  years,  he  was  in  trouble 
with  some  of  his  people  for  shedding  the  fatalism  and  therefore 
the  antinomianism  from  his  theology.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing 
that  Fuller,  Ryland,  and  Hall  (senior)  all  became  unsettled  on 
these  points  about  the  same  time.  Within  five  years  both  Hall, 
Helps  to  Zion’s  Travellers,  1781,  and  Fuller,  Gospel  Worthy  of 
all  Acceptation,  1785,  had  expressed  themselves  outspokenly  in 
print  on  the  subject.  It  was  a  movement  of  the  Spirit,  though 
in  Sutcliff’s  case  it  came  through  his  reading  of  Jonathan  Edwarfs 
and  David  Brainerd,  and — as  the  writer  thinks — through  the 
wholesome  influence  of  John  Newton  and  his  moderate,  evangelical 
Calvinism. 

This  breath  of  the  Spirit  was  the  precursor  of  the  veritable 
tornado  that  was  to  break  ten  years  later.  The  next  gust  came 
in  1784,  when  Sutcliff  persuaded  the  Association  to  recommend 
all  the  churches  to  “  set  apart  an  hour  in  the  evening  of  the 
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first  Monday  of  the  month  for  social  prayer  for  the  success  of 
the  Gospel,  and  to  invite  Qiristians  of  other  denominations  to 
unite  with  them  in  it.”  The  idea  itself  was  not  new.  The 
Scots  ministers  of  fifty  years  before  had  done  it.  Jonathan 
Edwards  had  done  it  in  his  “  Humble  Attempt.”  But  what  was 
new  was  the  forthright  and  distinctive  missionary  emphasis  that 
lay  behind  this  “  Call  to  Prayer.” 

Of  all  this  Sutcliff  was  the  moving  spirit,  and  the  movement 
continued  when,  the  following  year,  Carey  began  his  two  year’s 
close  association  with  Sutcliff  in  the  membership  of  this  church. 
Then,  Carey  became  an  out-pupil  of  Sutcliff ;  Sutcliff  directed  his 
reading  and  study,  and  was  thus  one  means  among  others  in  the 
hand  of  God  towards  the  preparation  of  Carey  for  his  specific 
missionary  vision. 

So  matters  progressed.  The  next  stage  of  crucial  importance 
was  the  ministers’  meeting  at  Qipstone  in  1791.  Fuller  and 
Sutcliff  were  the  preachers.  Fuller  discoursed  on  “  The  Pernici¬ 
ous  Influence  of  Delay,”  and  Sutcliff  on  “  Jealousy  for  the  Lord 
of  Hosts.”  In  that  sermon  Sutcliff  propounded  the  lawyer’s 
question — ”  Who  is  my  neighbour?  ” — and  answered  it  like  this  : 
“  By  your  neighbour,  brethren,  you  do  not  mean  the  man  who 
lives  next  door.  You  mean  a  fellow  creature,  a  member  of  the 
human  race  ...  let  him  be  an  ignorant  Negro  ...  or  an  un¬ 
tutored'  savage  ...  he  is  your  neighbour  .  .  .  He  has  a  soul 
...  a  soul  that  will  exist  for  ever — a  soul  that  has  interests 
equally  important  with  those  of  your  own.”  Here  was  Sutcliff 
pleading  the  very  cause  that  Carey  was  to  plead.  And  Carey 
knew,  when  he  preached  his  “  deathless  sermon  ”  at  Nottingham 
the  following  year,  that  of  all  men  John  Sutcliff  endorsed  his 
sentiments.  Not  only  that;  before  Carey  preached  his  sermon 
on  that  memorable  day,  he  had  the  encouragment  of  hearing 
Sutcliff  introduce,  at  the  morning  session,  the  business  of  the  day. 
Wm.  Carey  is  rightly,  and  with  all  honour,  styled  the  ‘‘Founder  ” 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  but  John  Sutcliff  by  God’s 
use  of  him,  on  the  one  hand  to  prepare  the  churches  through 
prayer,  and  on  the  other  to  prepare  Carey  through  influence  and 
tuition  entitles  him  to  be  acclaimed  the  “  Father  ”  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Society. 

What  was  Sutcliff  like  as  a  man?  Nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
thin  in  his  earlier  years,  he  had  a  decided  Roman  nose  that  became 
the  butt  for  facetious  remarks  among  his  intimate  friends.  Fuller 
describes  his  face  as  ‘‘  grave  but  cheerful,  and  his  company  always 
interesting.”  In  preaching,  Sutcliff  was  quiet  and  persuasive 
rather  than  gesticulating  and  rhetorical.  He  became  known  as 
being  cautious  and  capable,  and  his  counsel  was  sought  after 
from  a  very  wide  area.  Even  Andrew  Fuller  admitted  that  when 
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he  was  puzzled  by  the  affairs  of  the  Mission,  he  would  saddle  his 
horse  and  ride  to  Olney  where,  with  Brother  Sutcliff  at  hand, 
he  could  see  things  much  clearer  than  at  Kettering. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  no  portrait  of  Sutcliff 
extant.  The  writer  has  lately  discovered  an  old  “  souvenir  por¬ 
trait  gallery  ”  which  includes,  among  other  ministers,  a  likeness 
of  John  Sutcliff.  An  enlarged  reproduction  of  this  likeness  hangs 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  Olney  church  today,  and  will  afterward 
find  its  permanent  home  in  the  Cowper-Newton  Museum.  A 
similar  likeness,  however,  is  included  in  one  of  two  composite 
frames  now  placed  in  the  vestry. 

Of  the  many  distinctive  features  of  Sutcliff’s  ministry,  his 
connection  with  the  Northamptonshire  Baptist  Association  (of 
which,  his  predecessor,  poor  persecuted  William  Walker,  was  one 
of  the  founders)  is  worthy  of  remark.  In  those  days  the  Associ¬ 
ation  included  also  churches  in  large  parts  of  Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  Rutland,  Hertfordshire  and 
Bedfordshire.  In  his  thirty-nine  years  at  Olney,  Sutcliff  took  a 
prominent  part  in  upwards  of  thirty-two  annual  assemblies.  On 
fourteen  different  occasions  he  preadhed  to  the  Association.  Eight 
times  he  wrote  its  annual  Circular  Letter  to  the  churches.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Association’s  greatest  tribute  to  his  integrity  and  worth 
was  that  it  appointed  him  Moderator  no  less  than  eight  times ! 
“  There  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those  days  ’’  and  among  them, 
and  above  them,  stood  this  fine  man  of  pure  heart,  utter  consecra¬ 
tion,  and  devout  service — John  Sutcliff,  respected,  loved  and 
admired  by  them  all. 

Sutcliff’s  ministerial  life  is  marked  Iw  two  clear  stages  or 
periods.  The  first  began  when  he  came  to  Olney,  and  ended  when 
the  Missionary  Society  was  formed  and  the  first  missionaries  had 
sailed  for  India.  That  was  in  1793.  Until  then  he  had  been 
planning,  promoting,  persuading.  Nothing  essential  ceased  after 
this  time,  but  something  of  greater  priority  emerged,  and  God 
fitted  him  for  it.  The  Mission  was  begun,  but  who  was  to  train 
the  future  missionaries?  Others  might  help,  and  did.  But  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  at  the  heart  of  the  enterprise  were  fixed 
on  one  man,  and  that  man  was  John  Sutcliff.  He  had  learning, 
and  he  had  the  ability  to  impart  learning.  In  that  very  year 
Providence  College  of  Rhode  Island  recognised  his  outstanding 
ministerial  and  scholastic  abilities  by  awarding  him  its  honorary 
Master  of  Arts  degree. 

Sutcliff  remained  unmarried  until  he  was  forty-three  or  forty- 
four  years  of  age.  By  1796  he  found  his  life  partner  in  Jane 
Johnston  of  Olney,  and  a  home  of  his  own  in  Olney  High  Street. 
He  annexed  the  house  next  door  and  turned  it  into  a  residential 
academy  for  missionary  and  ministerial  students.  There — in  what 
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are  now  21  and  23  High  Street — until  he  died  in  1814,  Sutdiff 
received  and  trained  upwards  of  thirty-two  men.  Among  them 
were  Daniel  Brunsdon,  William  Robinson,  and  Eustace  (^rey — 
nephew  of  William — and  other  noted  pioneer  missionaries.  There 
were  others  who  went  into  the  home  ministry,  such  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Christopher  Anderson  who  came  all  the  way  from 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  returned  to  do  a  tremendous  work 
in  the  Baptist  interest  in  Scotland.  Anderson’s  portrait  in  oils 
hangs  today  in  the  vestry  of  the  largest  Baptist  Church  in  Scot¬ 
land — Charlotte  Chapel,  Edinburgh — which  he  founded. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon  once  said,  “  He  who  converts  a  soul  draws 
water  from  a  fountain ;  but  he  who  trains  a  soul-winner  digs  a 
well  from  which  thousands  may  drink  to  life  eternal.”  SutcliflF 
dug  his  well,  deep  and  wide.  None  can  tell  how  many  have  drunk 
of  life  eternal  because  of  the  academy  in  Oln^  High  Street. 

These  are  glimpses — and  glimpses  only — at  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  that  Olney  ever  knew,  and  that  the  Baptist 
Denomination  ever  had ;  a  man  who  was  a  great  gift  of  God  to 
His  church  for  the  hour  that  he  so  perfectly  matched.  Had 
Sutdiff,  like  Newton,  kept  a  full  diary,  or,  like  Cowper  and  Scott, 
committed  all  his  work  to  writing,  he  might  have  become  as  well- 
known  as  they.  But  he  was  a  man  who  sought  self -obscurity  in 
order  that  his  Saviour  might  be  exalted.  When  dying  Carey,  in 
1834,  told  his  flattering  friends  not  to  talk  of  Carey,  but  of 
Carey’s  Saviour,  he  echoed  Sutcliff’s  sentiments  of  a  similar  hour 
twenty  years  before.  To  someone  who  reminded  him  of  his 
achievement  in  extending  the  cause  of  Christ,  Sutdiff  answered  : 
“  It  is  all  as  nothing.  I  must  enter  heaven  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  penitent  thief ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  a  seat  by  his  side.” 

Kenneth  W.  H.  Howard. 


The  Armour  of  Light,  by  Ralph  Byers,  Doing  the  Impossible,  by 
H.  W.  Hitchcock,  A  Million  Miles  to  Nowhere,  by  J.  B. 
Wilson.  (Independent  Press,  3s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and  3s.  Od. 
respectively.) 

With  attractive,  colourful  picture  (paper)  covers  these  three 
little  book  contain  in  all  121  children’s  addresses  each  illustrating 
a  Bible  text  or  some  Christian  truth.  As  with  the  majority  of 
such  books,  the  addresses  they  reproduce  vary  in  quality,  but 
ministers,  teachers  and  other  workers  among  children  in  search  of 
stories,  incidents  and  illustrations  will  find  here  a  useful  store  of 
material  upon  which  to  draw. 


Baptists  and  the  Great  Church: 

OR  INDEPENDENCY  AND  CATHOLICITY 

(Atn  address  delvuered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society,  28>th  April,  1952.) 

By  the  Great  Church  I  mean  the  one,  holy,  catholic,  apostolic 
Church,  which  I  should  call  the  Catholic  Church  if  that  had 
not,  unhappily,  become  a  party  label.  It  is  a  perennial  discussion, 
going  back  all  through  our  Baptist  history  and  certainly  not  dead 
yet,  and  it  raises  fundamental  issues.  I  do  not  claim  that  I  am 
going  to  say  anything  new.  I  merely  offer  my  contribution  to  a 
continuing  discussion.  It  is  certainly  continuing.  Recently  I  saw 
in  manuscript  a  chapter  on  the  Church  by  a  distinguished  Angli¬ 
can  theologian  in  which  he  credited  us  Baptists  with  a  completely 
atomistic,  isolationist  doctrine  of  the  Church.  He  said  it  was 
fundamental  to  our  position  that  individual  believers  made  the  con¬ 
gregation  by  agreeing  to  join  together,  and  that  the  Church  was 
made  by  congregations  agreeing  to  join  together.  Amongst  our¬ 
selves  I  have  met  not  a  few  young  people,  both  lay  and  ministers, 
who  were  unhappy  with  what  they  believed  to  be  our  position  and 
were  on  that  account  attracted  to  other  denominations. 

I  want  to  advance  certain  propositions  and  to  raise  some 
questions ; — 

I.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Great  Church  is  fundamental 
and  prior  to  the  local  church.  I  take  for  granted  here,  what  I 
believe  can  be  demonstrated,  that  though  the  word  “  Church  ”  is 
to  be  found  in  only  two  passages  in  the  Gospels,  yet  the  reality  of 
the  Church  underlies  the  whole  life  and  teaching  of  our  Lord. 
We  search  in  vain  for  any  detailed  plans  or  formulated  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  that  Jesus  loved  the  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  all  the  evidence  points.  (See,  for 
example.  Flew,  Jesus  and  His  Church  and  Headlam,  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Church  and  Reunion.) 

The  New  Testament  reveals  varieties  of  forms  of  organisa¬ 
tion,  diversities  of  gifts  and  of  doctrinal  emphasis,  but  its  central 
concern  is  to  assert  and  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The 
word  ecclesia  is  used  in  two  main  senses  (a)  the  universal  Church 
to  which  all  Christians  belong,  and  {b)  the  company  of  believers 
in  a  particular  place.  The  sum  of  Christian  people  throughout 
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the  earth  was  ecclesia  to  the  early  Christians,  but  the  same  word 
was  used  for  the  local  church,  for  wherever  Christ  was  in  the  midst 
of  two  or  three  met  in  His  Name,  there  was  the  Church.  Yet  it 
is  the  Great  Church  that  is  prior.  The  author  of  I  dement 
speaks  almost  pedantically  in  his  opening  words  as  he  expresses 
this :  “  The  Church  of  God  which  sojourns  in  Rome  greets  the 
Church  of  God  which  sojourns  in  Corinth.” 

(In  saying  that  the  Church  means  all  the  Christians  on  earth, 

I  am  not,  of  course,  forgetting  that  ecclesia  is  also  a  supramun- 
dane  reality,  comprising  the  angelic  host,  the  saints  and 
martyrs  in  Heaven,  as  well  as  those  who  still  live  and  witness 
below.) 

One  thing  is  certain  :  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament  is 
not  a  federation  of  local  congregations.  There  are  not  many 
churches,  but  one  Church  in  many  places.  The  local  church  is 
the  local  expression  of  the  one  great  universal  community  in 
heaven  and  earth.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  what  we  new  is 
“unity  of  spirit,”  meaning  good  fellowship  and  absence  of  competi¬ 
tion,  and  implying  that  outward  unity  is  unimportant.  But  what 
the  New  Testament  is  concerned  with  is  “  unity  of  the  Spirit,” 
which  is  much  more  than  mutual  kindliness  and  co-operation.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  Paul  would  not  have  understood  what  was 
meant  by  the  distinction  drawn  by  those  who  would  make  “  unity 
of  spirit  ”  a  contrast  to  corporate  unity,  or  even  a  substitute  for  it. 
“  Give  diligence,”  he  begs,  “  to  keep  the  uni^  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.  There  is  one  Body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  also  ye 
were  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all  and  through 
all  and  in  all  ”  (Ephes.  iv.  3-4).  To  fail  in  preserving  the  unity 
of  the  Church  is  not  to  walk  worthily  and  is  to  imperil  its  witness 
to  the  world.  The  unity  of  the  Church  exists  already,  a  gift  of 
God  to  be  “  kept.” 

A  threefold  unity  is  ascribed  to  the  Church  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  a  unity  of  origin,  because  it  was  brought  into  being  by  the 
act  of  God;  a  social  unity,  as  the  resnilt  and  expression  of  the 
common  divine  life  that  is  in  it;  a  unity  of  temper  and  belief, 
due  to  a  common  loyalty  and  the  pursuit  of  a  common  task.  The 
unity  of  the  Church  is  compared  to  the  unity  of  a  human  body 
(1  Cor.  xii.  12-30).  No  part  of  the  body  is  autonomous.  It  is 
controlled  from  one  centre,  otherwise  it  is  seriously  unhealthy. 
But  in  the  oneness  is  diversity — eyes,  earsi,  hands,  and  a  multitude 
of  constituents  that  are  not  so  obvious.  The  life  of  the  personality 
co-ordinates  the  component  cells.  Many  members,  yet  but  one 
body,  is  the  sum  of  the  argument.  (Members,  of  course,  means 
individual  Christians  in  the  apostle’s  parable,  not  denominations.) 
Other  New  Testament  metaphors  emphasise  the  same  point. 

^  '  \  L'“, 
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There  is  one  building  gradually  rising  in  fulfilment  of  the  Archi¬ 
tect’s  plans.  The  vine  has  one  life  flowing  through  its  branches. 
The  one  loaf  at  the  Lord’s  Supper  ia  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of 
those  who  partake.  The  Church  is  thus  one,  because  it  comes 
from  God;  because  it  has  one  governing  and  directing  Head, 
Jesus  Christ;  because  through  all  its  veins  and  arteries  flows  the 
one  life-blood  of  the  Spirit. 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  case  for  any  one  form  of  church 
order  from  the  New  Testament :  there  are  pointers  towards  Con¬ 
gregationalism,  presbytery,  and  episcopacy.  (See,  for  example, 
Streeter,  The  Primitive  Church.)  There  are  elements  of  uncer¬ 
tainty.  What  precisely  was  the  nature  of  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem?  (Acts.  xv.).  Was  the  church  of  Rome 
or  Philippi  one  congregation  or  perhaps  a  church  meeting  in 
several  centres?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  church  in  Rome  was 
more  like  what  we  should  call  an  association  than  a  congregation  ? 
(Payne  in  Th^e  Fellowship  of  Believers,  of  which  a  welcome  new 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  has  just  appeared,  says,  on  p.  26, 
that  “at  the  end  of  the  17th  century  there  was  a  London  Baptist 
church  functioning  as  one  unit  for  the  election  of  elders  and 
deacons,  which  had  at  least  seven  sections  in  different  parts  of 
the  metropolis.’’)  It  is  not  clear  just  how  much  authority  was 
claimed  or  exercised  by  the  apostles,  but  it  is  certainly  impossible 
to  construct  a  truthful  picture  of  New  Testament  church  polity 
and  ignore  the  existence  of  the  apostles :  as  has  been  done  by 
some  exponents  of  independency. 

At  least  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  New  Testament  local 
church  thought  of  itself  as  self-contained  and  self-sufficient.  It 
thought  of  itself  as  the  Church  of  God  at  Corinth :  the  local 
manifestation  of  the  one  great  reality,  whatever  measure  of  local 
autonomy  it  may  have  exercised.  Christians  were  conscious  of 
their  brethren  in  the  other  centresi  of  the  one  Church,  looking  to 
the  same  Lord,  observing  the  same  sacraments,  cherishing  the 
same  hope :  and  they  expressed  their  unity  at  least  by  consulta¬ 
tion,  by  intervisitation,  and  by  mutual  help.  It  was  one  Church 
in  many  places :  not  many  congregations  uniting  to  make  a 
church.  The  Great  Church  came  first. 

II.  Baptises  are  not  tied  to  any  one  form  of  churdh 
government  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Order  may  be  modified  in 
the  light  of  experience.  Even  if  it  were  proved,  as  I  do  not  think 
it  could  be,  that  the  New  Testament  Church  was  independent  or 
congregational,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  New  Testament 
polity  was  binding  upon  Christians  living  under  very  different 
conditions.  There  have,  of  course,  been  Baptists,  just  as  there 
have  been  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  who  have  taken  a 
different  view,  but  what  I  have  enunciated  is:  the  characteristic  and 
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“  official  ”  view,  so  far  as  any  Baptist  view  can  be.  For  example, 
the  Reply  of  the  Baptist  Union  Council  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
Conference  of  1927,  said  :  “  We  do  not  hold  that  any  particular 
form  of  church  government  was  meant  to  be  inflexible.  We  have 
sought  to  adapt  our  organisation  to  the  varying  needs  of  times 
and  places,  and  we  are  ready  to  attend  closely  and  sympathetically 
to  the  matters  involved  with  a  view  to  greater  goodwill  and  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  in  carrying  out  the  Divine  purpose.”  In  The 
Life  and  Faith  of  the  Baptists,  Wheeler  Robinson  only  says, 
cautiously,  “  Baptists  hold,  then,  that  the  congregational  polity  of 
a  Baptist  church  is  one  legitimate  way  among  others  of  expressing 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Church,” — though  in  a  footnote  he 
recognises  that  some  among  us  urge  that  independency  is 
obligatory. 

There  were  historical  reasons  why  Congregationalism  arose  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  It  was  necessary  to  reject  the  con¬ 
ception  that  the  English  nation  or  parish  was  a  Christian  church 
and  to  assert  instead  the  truth  of  the  “  gathered  church,”  that  only 
Christian  men  and  women  can  make  a  church.  The  practical 
difficulties  of  a  prescribed  and  persecuted  community  meeting  in 
secret  and  with  grave  hindrances  to  any  communication,  still  more 
to  any  common  organisation,  with  like-minded  groups,  would  make 
independency  almost  inevitable,  apart  from  any  theological 
reasons.  It  was  natural  and  inevitable,  and  it  enshrines  elements 
that  deserve  to  be  preserved  in  any  church  polity.  But  Baptists 
do  not  stand  as  a  matter  of  principle  and  faith  for  any  form  of 
church  government.  Our  witness  is  in  a  different  realm.  In  fact, 
as  I  proceed  to  show,  different  forms  have  been  observed  and 
advocated  amongst  us.  I  dispute  the  right  of  any  man  to  say 
that  a  Baptist  is  under  any  obligation  to  be  an  independent  by 
conviction. 

III.  Accepting  independency  cts  our  de  facto  method  of 
church  government,  we  ought  to  recognise  that  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  independency  is  not  isolationism.  Truly  understood,  it 
is  based  upon  the  priority  of  the  Great  Church.  In  the  well- 
known  phrase  of  P.  T.  Forsyth,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Congre¬ 
gational  theologians,  “  the  local  church  was  the  outcrop  there  of 
the  total  and  continuous  Church,  one  everywhere.”  “  The  total 
Church  was  not  made  by  adding  the  local  churches  together,  but 
the  local  church  was  made  a  church  by  representing  there  and 
then  the  total  Church.”  {Church  and  Sacrcments,  pp.  60-61.) 

We  do  not  as  Baptists  unchurch  others.  We  recognise  that 
th^  and  we  are  in  the  one  Church.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church, 
a  Statement  approved  by  the  Baptist  Union  Council  in  March, 
1948,  declares,  “Although  Baptists  have  for  so  long  held  a  position 
separate  from  that  of  other  communions  they  have  always  claimed 
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to  be  part  of  the  one  holy  catholic  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  They  believe  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  holy  society 
of  believers  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  He  founded,  of 
which  tie  is  the  only  Head,  and  in  which  He  dwellsi  bv  His  Spirit, 
so  that  though  manifested  in  many  communions,  organised  in 
various  modes,  and  scattered  throughout  the  world,  it  is  yet  one  in 
Him.  ...  In  the  worship,  fellowship  and  witness  of  the  one 
Church  we  know  ourselves  to  be  united  in  the  communion  of 
saints,  not  only  with  all  believers  upon  earth,  but  also  with  those 
who  have  entered  into  life  everlasting.” 

This  is  no  modern  degeneracy.  In  McGlothlin’s  Baptist 
Confessions  of  Faith  (p.  79)  is  reproduced  the  Confession  of  the 
church  ministered  to  in  Holland  by  John  Smyth,  the  father  of 
the  General  Baptists.  In  it  are  these  wordsi :  “  All  penitent  and 
faithful  Christians  are  brethren  in  the  communion  of  the  outward 
church,  wheresoever  they  live,  by  what  name  soever  they  are 
known,  which  in  truth  and  zeal  follow  repentance  and  faith, 
though  compased  with  never  so  many  ignorances  and  infirmities ; 
and  we  salute  them  all  with  a  holy  kiss,  being  heartily  grieved  that 
we  which  follow  after  one  faith  and  one  Spirit,  one  Lord  and  one 
God,  one  body  and  one  baptism,  should  be  rent  into  so  many  sectsi 
and  schisms :  and  that  only  for  matters  of  less  moment.”  A 
similar  assertion  of  the  ultimate  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Confession  of  the  group  which  followed 
Helwys  and  with  him  returned  to  London  in  1612,  establishing 
there  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  England  (McGlothlin,  pp.  88-90). 

In  practice  also  we  are  happily  not  as  independent  and 
isolationist  as  some  definitions  of  independency  would  make  out. 
The  formation  of  Associations  of  Baptist  churches  was  pressed 
forward  as  soon  as  circumstances  allowed.  In  the  History  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Churches,  by  David  Douglas,  these  are  descrip¬ 
tions  at  the  very  outset  of  messengers  sent  by  London  churches 
to  the  north,  and  letters  expressing  the  desire  for  closer  fellowship 
from  them  and  from  churches  in  the  West  of  England;  and  an 
association  in  Wales  is  reported  in  1650.  Both  Particular  and 
General  Baptists  formed  district  associations  in  areas  roughly 
following  the  county  lines.  The  General  Baptists  went  further 
and  had  a  General  Assembly,  which  was  in  existence  by  1653, 
when  delegates  attended  from  six  counties  besides  London.  It 
existed  to  advise  the  constituent  churches;  to  issue  declarations 
of  belief ;  to  unite  in  propaganda  and  evangelism ;  and  to  decide 
issues  referred  to  it  by  individual  churches.  The  Assembly 
claimed  to  be  a  supreme  court  for  the  churches,  raised  funds,  sent 
out  messengers,  inhibited  heretical  preachers,  and  exercised  powers 
of  arbitration.  In  1651  representatives  of  thirty  congregations 
in  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire  and  adjoining  counties  drew  up  a 
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Confession  to  which  they  invited  other  churches  “  in  England, 
Wales,  the  Army  and  elsewhere  to  adhere.” 

One  declaration  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  General 
Baptists  would  greatly  surprise  some  modem  Baptists.  At  its 
meeting  in  1693  it  affirmed  that  only  an  ordained  minister  was 
allowed  to  administer  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  it  re-affirmed  this 
position  in  1702.  {Minutes  of  General  Assembly  of  the  General 
Baptists,  1654-1728,  Whitley  pp.  39,  70). 

In  1678  a  statement  of  General  Baptists  from  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  Oxford  and  adjoining  counties  went  a  long  way  in  its 
provision  for  General  Councils  or  Assemblies : — 

“  XXXIX.  General  councils  or  assemblies,  consisting  of 
Bishops,  Elders  and  Brethren,  of  the  several  churches  of  Christ, 
and  being  legally  convened  and  met  together  out  of  all  the  churches, 
and  the  churches  appearing  there  by  their  representatives,  make 
but  one  church  and  have  lawful  right  and  suffrage  in  this  general 
meeting  or  assembly,  to  act  in  the  name  of  Christ;  it  being  of 
divine  authority  and  is  the  best  means  under  heaven  to  preserve 
unity,  to  prevent  heresy,  and  superintendency  among  or  in  any 
congregation  whatsoever  within  its  own  limits  or  jurisdiction. 
And  to  such  a  meeting  or  assembly  appeals  ought  to  be  made,  in 
case  any  injustice  be  done,  or  heresy  and  schism  countenanced  in 
any  particular  congregation  of  Christ,  and  the  decisive  voice  in 
such  general  assemblies  is  the  major  part,  and  such  general 
assemblies  have  lawful  power  to  hear  and  determine,  as  also  to 
ex-communicate  ”  (McGlothlin,  p.  154).  Payne,  after  quoting  this 
adds,  “  The  General  Baptists  were  clearly  not  Independents  in 
the  commonly  accepted  use  of  the  term,”  and  he  refers  to  a 
meeting  of  General  Baptist  Messengers  in  1696  which  declared 
that  “independence  is  very  dangerous  and  detrimental”  (The 
Fellowship  of  Believers,  p.  28). 

The  Circular  Letter  of  the  Eastern  Association  for  1777 
(Payne,  op.  cit.,  p.  31)  urges  the  importance  of  the  revival  of  the 
primitive  practice  of  associating,  “  as  capable  of  restitution  as 
baptism  or  the  Lord’s  Supper  or  any  other  primitive  institute.” 
The  Letter  points  out  that  Baptists  came  together  in  a  General 
Assembly  in  1689,  “  as  soon  as  ever  liberty  of  conscience  was 
granted,”  and  proposes  a  national  union  of  delegates  of  the 
existing  provincial  associations  on  rather  presbyterian  lines.  The 
Baptist  Union  was  not  in  fact  formed  until  1813.  It  disclaimed 
any  authority  and  certainly  possessed  none. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Particulars  were  more  in¬ 
dependent  than  the  Generals.  The  Particular  Baptist  Confession 
of  1677,  in  the  section  on  the  church,  says,  “  As  each  church  and 
all  members  of  it,  are  bound  to  pray  continually  for  the  good  and 
prosperity  of  all  the  churches  of  Christ  in  all  places;  and  upon 
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all  occasions!  to  further  it  ...  so  the  churches  .  .  .  ought  to 
hold  communion  amongst  themselves  for  their  peace,  increase  of 
love  and  mutual  edification.”  And  it  goes  on  to  say  that  when 
difficulties  or  differences  arise  in  doctrine  or  administration  “it 
is  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ  that  many  churches  holding 
communion  together,  do  by  their  messengers  meet  to  consider  and 
give  their  advice  in  or  about  that  matter  in  difference,”  though 
without  any  jurisdiction  or  power  to  impose  their  decisions. 

Veiy  early  also  the  Generals  appointed  Messengers  to  have 
oversight  of  a  district,  e.g.  in  1656  Thomas  Collier  was  ordained 
by  the  Western  Association  as  superintendent  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  area  (Walton,  The  Gathered  Commimity,  p.  90).  In  the 
General  Baptist  Buckingham  Confession  of  16/8  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  Bishops  or  Messengers,  who  were  officers  of  the 
wider  church  and  the  pastors  or  elders  who  were  officers  of  local 
churches.  The  revival  of  the  office  of  General  Superintendent 
in  1917  was  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  far-reaching  decisions 
taken  in  our  denominational  life,  though  it  could  be  wished  that 
they  were  less  occupied  in  administrative  and  office  work. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  associations,  assemblies  and  other  co¬ 
operative  organs  were  not  regarded  as  optional  but  as  essential 
by  our  fore-fathers.  The  local  church  is  a  true  church  only  if  it 
lives  in  fellowship  with  others.  Clearly,  too,  many  of  them 
believed  in  the  possession  by  associations  and  assemblies  of  a  large 
measure  of  delegated  authority. 

IV.  There  are  two  particular  issues  in  this  field  where  we 
speak  with  an  uncertain  voice.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions. 

1.  What  constitutes  a  church"?  Can  any  “two  or  three” 
get  together  and  call  themselves  a  church,  even  if  the  group  is 
created  by  dissidence?  Is  a  local  church  really  a  church  if  it  is 
not  associated  with  others  in  the  tasks  of  the  Great  Church? 

The  Declaration  of  Principle  of  the  Baptist  Union,  in  the 
Handbook,  says  that  “  each  church  has  liberty  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  interpret  and  administer  (Christ’s)  laws.” 
What  is  meant  here  by  “  each  church  ”  ?  It  says  earlier  that  “  the 
Union  shall  consist  of  the  churches,  associations  of  churches  .  .  . 
whose  names  are  given  in  the  Baptist  Handbook  for  each  year 
as  forming  the  membership  of  the  Baptist  Union.”  Below,  it  is 
laid  down  that  all  applications  for  membership  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Council  and  accepted  or  rejected  on  a  majority  vote,  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Assembly.  In  other  words  a  church  in  the  Baptist 
Union  Is  one  that  is  elected  to  the  Union  by  the  Council — ^which 
does  not  take  us  far  to  an  answer  to  our  question. 

In  the  Statement  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church,  quoted  above, 
there  is  more  fundamental  discussion  of  principle.  It  says  that 
local  churches  “  are  gathered  by  the  will  of  Christ  and  live  by 
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the  indwelling  of  His  Spirit.  They  do  not  have  their  origin, 
primarily,  in  human  resolution.”  The  basis  of  membership  in  the 
church  is  “  a  conscious  and  deliberate  acceptance  of  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Lord  by  each  individual.”  Later  reference  is  made 
to  “  the  perils  of  isolation,”  and  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  value 
of  the  B.U.,  the  B.M.S.,  the  B.W.A.,  and  the  work  of  the  General 
Superintendents.  “  Indeed  we  believe  that  a  local  church  lacks 
one  of  the  marks  of  a  truly  Christian  community  if  it  does  not 
seek  the  fellowship  of  other  Baptist  churches,  does  not  seek  a 
true  relationship  with  Christians  and  churches  of  other  com¬ 
munions  and  is  not  conscious  of  its  place  in  the  one  catholic 
Church.”  Admirable !  But  many  questions  still  remain  un¬ 
answered.  One  still  wonders  if  any  group  of  Christians,  can  get 
together  and  call  themselves  a  church  and  demand  recognition  as 
such.  Should  not  the  concurrence  of  existing  churches,  and  in 
most  cases  the  dismissal  of  a  group  of  members  to  form  a  church, 
be  regarded  as  an  essential  ?  This,  of  course,  has  often  happened. 
Many  of  our  churches  were  deliberately  formed  by  the  action  of 
an  existing  church.  An  interesting  example  is  recorded  in  James 
Stuart’s  History  of  Beechen  Grove  Church,  Watford.  This 
quotes  the  minute  book  with  reference  to  the  period  1640-45 
when  a  group  in  Watford  were  holding  meetings  but  were  “  not 
then  in  a  church  state,  but  were  a  branch  of  a  church  in  London.” 
As  their  numbers  grew  they  consulted  the  churches  in  London 
who  were  in  association  with  them,  and  they  “agreed  that  we 
.should  be  set  down  in  a  church  state  in  Watford  upon  certain 
terms  which  were  agreed  to.” 

Our  denomination  in  the  past  was  hesitant  about  recognising 
a  group  as  a  church  unless  provision  had  been  made  for  regular 
pastoral  oversight  and  the  observance  of  the  sacraments.  Payne, 
in  the  book  quoted  more  than  once  above,  speaksi  of  the  care  tjiken 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  College  Street, 
Northampton,  in  the  formation  of  separate  churches  in  the 
villages,  and  many  other  examples  could  easily  be  given.  Our 
forefathers  believed  that  a  church  was  not  merely  a  group  of 
believers,  but  a  disciplined  and  ordered  company  with  a  pastor 
and  sacraments,  solemnly  associated  by  a  covenant.  Are  we  as 
particular  today? 

2.  What  constitutes  a  "minister”}  Can  any  two  or  three 
call  a  man  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Christ?  There  is 
nothing  so  jealously  guarded  by  our  churches  as  the  right  to  call 
as  their  minister  whom  they  choose.  But  churches  are  not  self- 
sufficient  in  respect  of  the  ministry — even  if  they  have  never  sent 
a  subscription  to  a  theological  college.  No  man  is  an  island  r 
neither  is  any  congregation.  A  church  seldom  appoints  its 
minister  from  its  own  membership.  It  looks  to  other  churches. 
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asks  the  colleges  for  the  names  of  promising  students,  consults  the 
superintendents.  The  ministry  is  not  the  concern  of  the  individual 
congregation  alone.  The  whole  denomination  is  concerned  with 
supply,  training,  finance,  superintendence.  Both  local  church  and 
the  B.U.  are  concerned,  and  both  should  have  a  say  in  the  choice. 

This  is  symbolised,  or  should  be — ^and  in  the  past  it  was 
customary — by  the  share  in  the  ordination  service  of  neighbouring 
pastors  and  often  of  the  collie  principal  and  the  general  super¬ 
intendent.  In  the  Statement  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  it 
says,  “  The  minister’s  authority  to  exercise  his  office  comes  from 
the  call  of  God  in  his  personal  experience,  but  this  call  is  tested 
and  approved  by  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  (as  is 
increasingly  the  rule)  by  the  representatives  of  a  large  group  of 
churches.  He  receives  intellectual  and  spiritual  training  and  ia 
then  invited  to  exercise  his  gifts  in  a  particular  sphere.  His 
authority  is,  therefore,  from  Christ  through  the  believing  com¬ 
munity.  .  .  .  Many  among  us  hold  that  since  the  ministry  is 
the  gift  of  God  to  the  church  and  the  call  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  a  minister  comes  from  Him,  a  man  who  ia  so  called  is  not 
only  the  minister  of  a  local  Baptist  church,  but  also  a  minister 
of  the  whole  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Yet  men  still  get  into  our  ministry  (I  am  not  speaking  of  our 
Accredited  List)  without  adequate  training  or  supervision  or  the 
consent  of  the  wider  church.  Is  it  really  part  of  our  claim  that 
any  man  called  by  any  Baptist  church  in  isolation  is  a  minister 
of  the  whole  Church  of  Jesus  Christ? 

V.  Whither  I  cordially  recognise  not  only  the  initial 
historic  inevitability  of  Congregationalism,  but  also  the  value  of 
the  independent  emphasis.  I  am  no  advocate  of  any  rigid  ecclesi¬ 
astical  system.  Both  for  religious  and  practical  reasons  certain 
responsibilities  should  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  local  congregation. 
But  I  see  no  mystical  significance  in  this,  nor  do  I  r^ard  inde¬ 
pendency  as  divinely  ordained.  If  episcopalians  and  presbyterians 
can  learn  from  us — ^and  in  recent  years  both  have  moved  in  a 
congregational  direction — we  can  also  learn  from  them.  Or, 
ind^,  it  might  be  sufficient  if  we  would  consent  to  learn  from 
our  forefathers,  some  of  whom  in  some  respects  were  wiser 
than  we  are.  We  ought  to  be  inter-dependents,  not  independents, 
and  certainly  never  isolationists.  If  independency  means  that  a 
local  congregation  is  self -creating,  self  propagating,  self-support¬ 
ing,  self-contained,  self-governed,  self-sufficient — no  church  is  or 
could  be  or  ought  to  be.  Such  a  system  is — or  would  be,  because 
we  do  not  have  it  in  practice — unscriptural  in  basis,  unworkable  in 
practice,  and  un-Christian  in  sipirit. 

Democracy  is  not  quite  the  right  word  to  use  of  a  Christian 
Church.  It  suggests  wrong  standards  and  comparisons.  A 
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church  ought  to  be  a  Christocracy.  But  allowing  the  term  as 
representing  ^something  of  value  in  our  Baptist  life,  we  still  have 
to  ask,  if  the  local  church  is  a  democracy,  what  about  its  relations 
to  other  similar  democracies?  British  democracy  works,  and 
must  work  by  delegated  authority.  It  is  no  principle  of 
democracy  that  the  Rural  District  Council  is  self-contained  and 
has  the  last  word.  I  believe  that  there  are  many  matters  where 
we  should  delegate  authority  to  associations  and  the  national 
Union. 

And  if  it  isi  the  Christocracy  that  we  emphasise,  I  am  sure 
that  Christ  may  be  in  the  midst  of  the  Baptist  Union  Council  or 
Association  as  truly  as  of  the  church  meeting.  I  recall  a  fine 
passage  in  the  Report  of  the  B.U.  Polity  Commission  (November, 
1942,  p.  6).  “  The  final  authority  over  the  Church'  of  Christ 

is  none  other  than  our  Lx)rd  Himself  and  we  believe  that  His  mind 
for  His  people  is  communicated  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
local  church  has  access  to  that  mind  as  it  earnestly  seeks  to  know 
the  Lord’s  will.  But  is  the  Spirit’s  guidance  only  made  known 
to  the  local  church?  .  .  In  our  concern  to  guard  the  autonomy  of 
the  local  church  we  have  not  always  remembered  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  speaks  in  guidance  not  only  to  the  individual  church,  but 
also  to  a  fellowship  of  churches  who  have  bound  themselves  to¬ 
gether  in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  whether  in  a  district  group,  or 
an  association,  or  a  Union.  The  churches  in  their  corporate  life, 
in  virtue  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  can  say  with  the  New  Testament 
Church,  ‘  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us 

Our  togetherness  is  as  vital  to  us  as  our  independency,  and 
as  much  a  part  of  our  history.  Let  us  preserve  our  freedom  to 
be  led  by  the  Spirit  to  the  most  efficient  polity  in  His  service. 
We  have  much  to  learn  about  an  ordered  liberty  from  our  own 
history ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  experience  of  other  denominations. 
Should  we  not  be  in  a  better  position  to  plan  and  to  use  our 
re.sources,  in  evangelism,  in  church  extension  and  church  closing 
(quite  as  vital  an  issue  in  some  places)  and  in  a  host  of  ways, 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  contemporary  situation,  if  we  had  a 
properly  delegated  system  of  authority,  over  the  denomination  aa 
a  whole,  and  not  only  oveif  thq  aided  churches?  We  need  a 
flexible  polity  to  meet  a  new  situation.  We  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  harmonise  the  local  and  the  catholic;  the  necessary  local 
autonwny  and  initiative,  with  the  equally  necessary  co-operation 
and  fellowship  and  common  action  in  matters  where  more  than  the 
local  church  is  concerned. 


Hugh  Martin. 


The  Holy  Spirit  and  Personal  Experience 

No  enquiry  into  the  nature  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
be  adequate  without  some  consideration  of  the  Spirit’s  work 
in  our  personal  life.  Members  of  the  Church'  believe  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  they  might  be  at  a  loss  to  say  just  how  the  Holy  Spirit 
works  in  their  own  experience.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to 
analyse  the  composition  of  the  air  in  order  to  live  by  breathing. 
Even  so,  ministers  of  the  Gospel  cannot  afford  to  be  in  ignorance 
here.  It  is  here,  more  than:  anywhere  else,  that  we  test  our 
theology  and  find  it  adequate  as  a  scientific  understanding  of  our 
experience.  Moreover,  it  is  just  here  that  we  can  prove  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  others  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
dry  and  formal,  but  one  which  touches  our  life  at  every  possible 
point.  Again,  it  is  only  as  we  understand  it  ourselves  that  we  are 
able  to  teach  others.  We  are  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ, 
and  the  Body  of  Christ  is  a  very  special  sphere  of  the  Spirit’s 
influence.  But  we  are  thinking  now  of  ourselves  as  individuals 
and  in  terms  of  personal  experience  whilst  ever  remembering 
that  it  is  as  individual  members  of  the  Body  that  we  make  our 
contribution  to  the  life  of  the  Body  as  a  whole.  What  we  are 
about  to  say  is  in  no  sense  a  denial  of  that  social  emphasis  which 
has  surely  been  apparent  throughout  our  study 

We  begin  by  noting  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which,  as 
individuals,  we  experience  the  power  of  the  Spirit — the  way  of 
Communion  and  the  way  of  possession.  Regarding  the  way  of 
Communion  we  know  fully  how  in  communion  with  men  and 
women  of  like  mind  with  ourselves  we  receive  a  strength  and  a 
power  which  otherwise  would  be  beyond  us.  This  simple  fact 
is  the  rational  explanation  of  the  power  of  community  life.  Union 
has  always  meant  strength,  and  nowhere  is  that  truth  more 
apparent  than  in  the  experience  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  way  of  possession  we  must  go  a  little  deeper.  The 
thought  of  being  possessed  by  God  rather  than  of  enjoying  com¬ 
munion  with  our  fellowmen  in  God  is,  at  first  sight,  something 
lower,  if  not  even  repulsive.  And  we  have,  in  the  Gospels,  those 
cases  of  being  possessed  by  demons ;  these  we  cannot  ignore,  since 
it  is  with  a  background  of  demon-possession  that  the  Gospels  por¬ 
tray  the  work  of  Christ.  However  much  we  in  these  days  have 
outgrown  those  ancient  beliefs  in  demon-possession,  or,  with  the 
help  of  modern  psychology,  give  to  those  Gospel  cases  another 

^  This  concludes  the  writer’s  series  of  three  articles  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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interpretation,  the  fact  remains  that  we  do  know  what  it  means 
to  be  possessed.  A  man  in  a  bad  temper  is  possessed.  But  there 
is  also  another  kind  of  possession.  We  can  be  possessed  by 
the  good  as  well  as  by  the  bad.  We  know  what  it  means  to  be 
possessed  by  our  work,  or  by  a  book,  or  by  an  experience 
in  pastoral  life.  Possessed  in  a  book,  a  man  may  have 
even  forgotten  the  breakfast  which  he  has  just  eaten  and,  looking 
up  from  the  book,  have  asked  for  the  meal.  One  can  become 
possessed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  consciousness.  We 
become  lost  in  our  work  or  lost  in  the  preparation  of  a  sermon. 
A  doctor  can  be  lost  in  a  diagnosis  of  a  case,  he  stands  by  the 
bedside  of  the  patient  and  is  oblivious  to  all  else  until  the 
diagnosis  registers  in  his  mind.  We  know,  too,  the  experience  of 
being  lifted  above  ourselves  so  that  we  do  work  which  even, 
on  reflection,  surprises  ourselves.  In  all  these  experiences  we 
have,  somehow,  an  additional  source  of  power  coming  into  us 
from  outside;  a  power  which  makes  us  more  truly  ourselves  than 
otherwise  we  should  be;  a  power  which  works  for  good.  It 
was  after  studying  Dr.  Leonard  Hodgson’s  book  on  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  that  the  writer  became  fully  aware  of  hoVv  fruitful 
and  approach  these  experiences  were  to  an  understanding  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness 
to  that  illuminating  theologian. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  saying  of  our  Lord,  one  which  chrono¬ 
logically  must  be  placed  towards  the  close  of  the  ministry.  Its 
position  in  the  Gospel  is  in  the  Little  Apocalypse  of  Mk.  xiii. 
Jesus  is  warning  His  disciples  of  the  difficult  times  which  lie 
ahead  of  them  and  of  the  persecutions  they  will  have  to  endure 
for  His  sake.  He  says,  “  When  they  lead  you  to  judgment,  and 
deliver  you  up,  be  not  anxious  beforehand  what  ye  shall  speak, 
but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour,  that  speak  ye,  for 
it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Spirit.”  We  are  all  aware  of 
how  these  words  have  been  misused.  Dr.  James  Black  tells  us  of  a 
celebrated  evangelist  who  was  invited  by  Dr.  Denny  to  address 
the  students  at  New  College.  The  visitor  advised  those  students 
for  the  ministry  to  test  their  faith  in  the  Holy  Spirit  by  occasion¬ 
ally  going  into  the  pulpit  unprepared  and,  opening  the  Bible  at 
random,  speak  from  the  first  text  that  caught  the  eye,  trusting, 
he  said,  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  Denny  concluded  his  rebuke  of 
the  speaker  by  saying  that  he  confused  inspiration  with  desf/era- 
tion.  Dr.  Black  adds  that  for  himself  it  would  be  perspiration 
too!  We  know  how  easy  it  is  to  take  a  saying  like  this,  remove 
it  from  its  context,  and  apply  it  to  situations  for  which  it  was 
never  meant  to  apply.  It  is  both  easy  and  dangerous  to  do  that 
with  any  saying  of  Jesus.  But  this  particular  saying  is,  never¬ 
theless,  capable  of  a  much  wider  applicatior>  than  its  immediate 
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setting.  After  all,  it  would  have  not  been  of  much  use  to  pre¬ 
pare  beforehand  any  defences,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
early  followers  of  our  Lord  never  knew  at  what  minute  they 
would  be  arrested,  nor  could  they  know  the  exact  charge  which 
would  be  brought  against  them  until  the  moment  when  they 
app)eared  before  the  magistrate.  What  these  words  of  Jesus 
surely  mean  is  that  the  disciples  must  be  the  kind  of  men  who 
could  meet  the  crisis  when  it  came.  In  that  sense  they  would 
be  able  to  say  the  right  word,  and  that  right  word  would  be 
given  to  them.  The  Christian  is  the  kind  of  parson  who  can 
see  his  way  through  an  emergency  because  he  possesses  a 
character  which  has  been  trained  in  the  school  of  Christ;  thus 
he  relies  on  the  Spirit  of  God  to  assist  him,  and  such  reliance 
is  never  misplaced.  Now,  as  Dr.  Hodgson  says,  this  meaning 
is  not  read  into  these  words,  but  read  out  of  them.  Our  Lord’s 
own  life  is  the  outstanding  example  of  this  kind  of  experience. 

From  this  starting  point  we  can  begin  to  understand  the 
activity  of  the  Spirit  in  our  personal  experience.  There  is  so 
much  in  our  life  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Spirit’s  p)ower, 
once  we  begin  to  think  about  it.  Dr.  Hodgson  gives  two 
examples  of  the  right  approach  in  our  personal  experience  to 
the  p>ower  of  the  Spirit.  The  first  is  concerning  our  prayers. 
He  writes : — 

“As  we  kneel  to  pray,  we  pause  to  recollect  who  we  are  and  what 
we  are  doing.  Mov^  by  the  Holy  Spirit  we  are  coming  into  the 
presence  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  brought  in  by  the  Lord  Jesus  whom 
we  adore  and  worship  as  He  takes  us  by  the  hand  and  presents  us 
to  our  Father.  We  have  turned  aside  out  of  the  world,  but  as  we 
offer  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  we  bring  with  us  all  our  worldly 
interests,  for  they  are  His  interests — or  should  be.  We  offer  our 
sins  that  they  may  be  forgiven;  we  offer  our  interests  He  cannot 
share  that  He  may  wean  us  from  them;  we  offer  our  thanks  for 
the  victories  and  joys  that  He  has  given  us,  our  petitions  and  inter¬ 
cessions  for  all  those  people,  causes  and  things  with  which  He  wills 
us  to  be  concerned.  And  as  we  rise  to  return  to  our  life  and  work 
in  the  world,  we  look  out  in  our  mind’s  eye  beyond  the  wall  of  the 
room  or  Church  where  we  may  be,  we  look  out  into  all  the  world 
around  as  those  who  are  being  sent  forth,  united  with  Christ  and 
enightened  by  the  Spirit,  in  order  that  we  may  share  God’s  joy  in 
all  that  is  good  and  true  and  beautiful,  His  grief  at  all  that  is  ugly 
and  base  and  sinful.  His  labours  in  overcoming  the  evil  and  building 
up  the  good.” 

The  second  concerns  ourselves  in  the  pulpit.  It  runs  thus: — 

“  It  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  personally  to  realise  that  what  I 
have  to  pray  for  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  I  Imeel  before  entering  the 
pulpit,  is  that  for  the  next  twenty  minutes  or  so  I  may  be  enabled 
to  forget  everything  except  this  message  and  this  congregation,  and 
to  put  my  whole  self  in  bringing  it  home  to  them.  Then,  when  I 
am  in  the  pulpit,  the  time  for  prayer  is  past,  the  time  for  action  has 
come.  So,  too,  it  is  with  all  activities.  The  gift  of  the  Spirit  for 
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which  we  need  to  pray  is  the  gift  of  concentration.  The  fruit  of 

the  Spirit  is  to  be  found  in  our  power  to  bring  our  whole  mind 

to  bear  upon  the  matter  in  hand.” 

Here  there  is  practical  guidance  for  ministers,  lay  preachers  and 
those  who  have  specialised  Christian  work  to  perform.  As  ministers 
we  have  two  messages  to  prepare  for  each  Sunday,  plus  innumer¬ 
able  addresses  to  other  sections  of  the  Church.  In  ail  our  prepara¬ 
tions  we  should  be  conscious  of  the  Spirit’s  help.  For  the  Spirit 
is  not  an  excuse  for  hard  work  but  the  power  to  work  hard.  No 
preparation  is  too  arduous  for  the  delivery  of  Giod’s  eternal  Good 
News.  But  having,  under  the  Spirit’s  guidance,  made  our  pre¬ 
paration,  we  then  enter  the  pulpit  and  in  a  way  not  realised  by 
the  evangelist  in  Glasgow  we  do  rely  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit.  We  give  ourselves  to  our  message.  As  preachers  we  know 
that  it  is  only  as  we  give  ourselves  to  our  message  that  the  message 
becomes  effective.  But  what  is  that  giving  of  ourselves  to  our 
message  but  a  possession  by  the  Holy  Spirit?  There  is  a  need 
for  teaching  such  as  this  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Ministry. 
Its  truth  can  be  tested  every  Sunday  by  every  serious  preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  as  preachers  we  can  take  for 
granted  this  movement  of  the  Spirit?  We  have  not  been  as 
Trinitarian  as  we  supposed  we  were. 

But  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  personal  experience  can 
be  seen  in  every  department  of  life.  To  understand  that  work 
in  our  own  experience  fits  us  to  interpret  that  work  in  the 
experience  of  others.  When  a  voung  man  or  woman  comes 
seeking  baptism  and  Church  membership  is  he  or  she  not  moved 
by  the  Spirit  and,  if  so,  why  not  say  so?  Why  should  we  be 
hesitant  to  speak  about  the  Spirit?  As  reasonable  beings  we  are 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  which  obviously  attends  this  habit  of 
ascribing  experiences  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nothing  is  so  tiring 
and  no  one  so  boring  as  the  person  who  is  always  speaking  as 
if  he  were  specially  inspired  by  the  Spirit.  Church  History 
abounds  with  examples  of  absurdities  along  this  line  of  conduct. 
But  the  answer  to  this  is  not  a  suppression  of  all  reference  to  the 
Spirit,  but  a  right  understanding  of  the  Spirit.  Paul  did  not  meet 
the  crisis  at  Corinth  by  forbidding  all  reference  to  speaking  with 
tongues ;  what  he  did  was  to  insist  on  an  interpretation  of  those 
tongues  and  then  he  went  on  to  show  those  uncritical  Corinthians 
that  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  were  in  fact  very  homely  virtues. 

Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  has  called  our  attention  to  what  he 
describes  as  the  Kenosis  of  the  Spirit.  We  are  all  accustomed  to 
the  Kenotic  theory  in  regard  to  the  Person  of  Christ ;  how  the 
earthly  life  of  Christ  was  a  descent  on  the  part  of  Godhead  into 
our  human  experience;  how  Jesus  lived  as  a  man  and  suffered 
as  a  man.  The  same  truth  applies  equally  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
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Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  Church  but,  owing  to  the  imperfections 
of  the  Church,  cannot  do  His  perfect  work ;  He  is  hindered  by 
the  frailty  of  the  human  material.  In  the  same  way  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  frustrated  in  our  own  personal  life.  The  Holy  Spirit 
suffers  a  kenosis  in  every  individual.  But  the  goal  of  the  Spirit 
is  surely  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  and  the  perfect  har¬ 
mony  of  individuals  within  that  kingdom.  At  present  we  fall  far 
short  of  all  that  the  Spirit  is  capable  of  doing  in  and  through  us. 
But  the  power  of  the  Spirit  is  present,  and  the  more  we  under¬ 
stand,  by  experience  and  meditation,  of  the  power  of  that  Spirit 
the  nearer  we  shall  be  to  being  the  kind  of  people  Jesus  intended 
us  to  be. 

H.  Clarkson. 


Disciples  of  All  Nations,  by  Basil  Mathews.  (Oxford  University 

Press,  12s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  fuller  and  in  some  ways  different  version  of  the 
book  published  in  America  as  Forward  Through  the  Ages,  and 
its  manuscript  was  in  the  press  at  the  time  of  Basil  Mathews’ 
death  in  March,  last  year.  Indebted  inevitably  to  Dr.  Latourette’s 
famous  seven  volumes,  but  based  also  on  Mathews’  own  world¬ 
wide  personal  contacts  and  the  knowledge  gained  from  forty  years 
spent  in  studying  and  teaching  missionary  history,  this  absorbing 
book  outlines  in  fewer  than  300  pages  the  story  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity  from  the  beginning  to  the  present-day.  It  could  not 
be  r^arded  as  suitable  as  a  college  text-book  and  was  probably 
not  intended  for  tnat  purpose.  But  as  a  popular  account  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Church  it  could  hardly  be  improved  upon. 
Colourful,  racy,  gripping,  this'  is  the  book  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  anyone  whom  one  would  wish  to  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
Faith.  The  final  section,  dealing  with  the  period  1910-1950,  is 
particularly  valuable.  The  seven  maps  are  admirable,  and  there 
is  a  useful  table  of  dates  and  biblography.  While  the  book 
necessarily  has  limitations  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  serious 
student,  nevertheless  as  a  clear,  live  and  vivid  presentation  of  the 
subject  it  deserves  to  be  warmly  commended. 
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COTTON  END  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

The  Bunyan  Meeting  records  show  that  during  the  persecu¬ 
tion,  1660-1672,  and  in  1677-80  and  later,  they  were  holding 
some  of  their  meetings  at  Cotton  End.  In  1670,  Thomas 
Thorowgood,  a  weaver  at  Cotton  End,  at  whose  house  services 
had  been  held,  was  fined  nineteen  pounds  and  distraint  made  upon 
him.  All  he  had,  including  his  trade  implements,  were  taken  from 
him.  The  present  work  was  begun  by  Francis  Holcroft,  but  the 
church  was  not  formed  until  1/76,  some  years  after  his  death. 
Wilson  refers  to  it  as  the  Cardington  Dissenting  Meeting  House 
at  Cotton  End,  and  the  Maulden  Church  Book  shows  the  reception 
of  a  member  in  1802  from  Cardington,  Cotton  End.  The  church 
was  too  poor  to  support  a  minister,  so  help  was  given  from  the 
“  Baptist  Fund  in  London  ”  until  1797.  The  chy>el  was  twenty- 
eight  feet  square,  and  was  enlarged  in  1796,  180^  and  1810,  and 
rebuilt  in  1837.  Samuel  Whitbread  gave  120  guineas  for  restora¬ 
tion  at  Bunyan  Meeting,  and  some  of  this  money  was.  spent  in 
providing  the  spreading,  many-lighted  brass  chandelier,  which  is 
now  in  the  vestry  at  Cotton  End.  The  Church  Book  shows  that 
it  was  in  1776  Strict  Communion,  with  nine  foundation  members; 
but  they  altered  the  rules  so  as  to  admit  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor, 
paedo-baptist,  as  a  member.  In  1832  the  church  declared  for 
Open  Communion.  Among  the  Pastors  was  John  Holloway,  1822- 
1831,  who  gave  at  his  induction  a  remarkable  confession  of 
Faith.  John  Frost,  Pastor  1832-1878,  was  a  Congregationalist 
who  started  in  1840  an  “  In^itution  for  the  education  and  training 
of  young  men  for  the  service  of  the  Home  Missiona^  Society,” 
and  continued  it  until  midsummer  1874.  He  had  127  students 
in  all.  Among  the  men  who  applied  was  William  Booth,  but  for 
some  reason  he  went  instead  to  a  Methodist  College,  and 
eventually  became  the  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

CRANFIELD  BAPTIST 

The  Church  Book  begins  in  1792,  but  1660  is  claimed  as  the 
date  of  the  formation  of  the  church.  It  is  said  that  S.  Gibbs,  a 
decided  Baptist,  was  turned  out  of  the  Rectory  at  Newport  Pagfnell 
at  the  end  of  1659  or  early  1660,  and  set  up  a  Dissenting  Meeting 
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there,  and  began  to  preach  at  Cranfield  also.  William  Wheeler  is 
said  to  have  been  Pastor  at  Cranfield  1662-69.  Calamy  says  that 
he  was  Rector  at  Cranfield  in  August,  1661,  but  that  his  successor 
was  instituted  on  October  15th  of  that  year.  He  petitioned 
about  1670  for  release  from  prison  to  which  he  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  on  a  charge  of  keeping  a  conventicle  in  his  house.  He 
died  at  Cranfield  in  February,  1672.  His  book,  “  A  Spiritual 
Portion  of  Heavenly  Treasure  bequeathed  by  Mr.  William 
Wheeler,  late  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  Pastor  of  a  Church  of 
Christ  at  Cranfield,  in  Bedfordshire,  as  his  Last  Legacy  to  his 
Wife  and  Children  ”  (London  :  1670),  is  treasured  by  the  church. 
His  successor,  Nehemiah  Coxe,  was  Pastor  in  16/4  and  1675. 
We  shall  meet  him  in  connection  with  Maulden.  The  church  has 
had  eighteen  Pastors  in  all.  It  was  re-formed  with  eight  members 
in  17/6,  after  being  thirty-two  years  without  a  Pastor.  The 
present  chapel  was  built  in  1770,  and  enlarged  in  1820.  There 
is  a  Calvinistic  confession  of  faith.  It  was  decided  to  admit 
unbaptised  believers  in  1795.  Many  leaves  have  disappeared  from 
its  Church  Book,  some  of  them  cut  out.  The  church  has  had 
some  times  of  dissension,  and  some  members  seceded  in  1848 
to  form  a  separate  church. 

EVERSHOLT :  PARTICULAR  BAPTIST 

According  to  Wilson  there  was  a  church  here  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century  which  was  represented  at  the  General  Assembly 
in  London  in  1689  and  1692.  Edmund  White  was  Pastor  in  both 
those  years.  Matthew  Dutton  resigned  the  pastorate  in  1730. 
The  dates  of  formation  and  dissolution  are  uncertain.  There  was 
a  General  Baptist  congregation  in  the  village  early  in  the  18th 
century,  but  nothing  is  known  about  it  except  that  Joseph  Garnett 
was  Pastor  in  1701. 

FLITWICK  BAPTIST 

The  Maulden  Church  Book  shows  that  on  February  13th, 
1804,  it  was  resolved  to  remove  the  Flitwick  Sabbath  evening 
service  from  Mr.  Ellis’  to  Mr.  Beales’.  Mr.  Ellis  had  claimed 
£1  per  annum  ;  Mr.  Beale  had  offered  the  use  of  his  house  free, 
except  candles.  We  do  not  know  when  these  meetings  began,  or 
when  they  ceased;  but  the  Flitwick  Church  Book  tells  us  with¬ 
out  any  dates  that  some  residents  at  Flitwick  were  members  at 
Maulden,  and  used  to  walk  the  two  or  three  miles  there.  Then 
some  young  men  from  Ceylon  Baptist  Church,  Luton,  used  to 
drive  out  in  a  wagonette  and  hold  open  air  meetings  on  the  Green 
at  Flitwick,  and  Mrs.  Cousins  provided  tea  for  them.  Later,  they 
rented  a  cotts^e  at  Gravel  Pit  Lane  at  1/-  per  week;  and  after¬ 
wards  held  meetings  for  about  three  years  at  Mrs.  Cousins’ 
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cottage;  two  services  on  Sundays  and  a  mid-week  meeting. 
Twenty  or  thirty  used  to  attend,  and  Mr.  Cousins  helped  the 
singing  with  a  concertina  until  Ampthill  lent  a  harmonium.  Mr. 
R.  Goodman,  School  Superintendent  at  Maulden,  gave  the  site  in 
King’s  Road.  F.  B.  Meyer  came  one  day  to  see  Mr.  Goodman, 
who  took  him  to  see  the  ground  and  Dr.  Meyer  prayed  there  for 
God’s  blessing  on  the  work.  The  chapel  was  opened  in  April, 
1907,  and  Maulden  transferred  eight  members  to  the  new  church 
in  1909,  including  Mrs.  Cousins  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Goodman. 

HAYNES  :  STRICT  BAPTIST 

Between  1660  and  1672  Bunyan  Meeting  Church  used  to 
hold  some  of  their  services  at  Haynes ;  but  whether  the  present 
work  can  be  traced  back  to  that  date  is  unknown.  The  only  in¬ 
formation  obtainable  is  the  name  of  a  Pastor  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  a  statement  that  the  present  chapel,  which  will  hold  150  people, 
was  opened  in  1934  in  place  of  a  building  that  had  been  about 
100  years  in  use. 

MAULDEN  BAPTIST 

The  church  was  formed  in  1672,  in  which  year  John  Bunyan 
obtained  a  licence  for  Nehemiah  Coxe  to  preach  at  a  cottage 
belonging  to  Sarah  Tomkins,  widow.  Nehemiah  Coxe  was  son 
of  Benjamin,  who  was  Minister  at  Bedford  in  1643.  A  member 
of  the  Bedford  church,  Nehemiah  was  a  cordwainer  or  shoemaker, 
and  there  is  a  variation  of  the  word  in  the  following  story.  Coxe 
was  once  before  the  magistrates  for  preaching  the  Gospel.  The 
charge  was  in  Latin,  so  Coxe  addressed  the  court  in  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  The  lawyers  complained  that  they  did  not  understand 
these  languages,  and  Coxe  replied  that  as  they  had  charged  him 
in  Latin  he  had  the  right  to  reply  in  other  learned,  languages. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Bench  told  the  lawyers,  “  Gentlemen,  this 
cordwinder  hath  wound  you  all  up,”  and  dismissed  the  case. 
Coxe  was  not  long  at  Maulden ;  he  then  had  a  short  pastorate 
at  Cranfield,  and  thence  went  to  a  London  church,  and  became 
also_a  fashionable  physician. 

In  1726  a  chapel  was  built  on  the  site  of  Sarah  Tomkins’ 
cottage.  The  original  Church  Book  has  disappeared  and  the 
present  book  begins  on  October  26th,  1768,  with  “A  Brief 
Chronology  of  the  principal  Events  relating  to  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  assembling  at  Maulden  in  the  County  of  Bedford.” 
In  that  year  the  present  chapel  was  built,  and  William  Coles  began 
a  pastorate  of  thirty-seven  years.  Coles’  daughter  Anne  was  the 
second  wife  of  Andrew  Fuller,  of  Kettering.  The  chapel  was 
enlarged  in  1802,  and  practically  reconstruct^  in  1862.  During 
Coles’  pastorate,  meetings  were  started  at  Houghton  Conquest,  at 
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Greenfield,  and  at  Ampthill.  It  is  not  known  what  became  of  two 
of  these,  but  the  Church  Book  has  many  references  to  Ampthill 
and  afterwards  to  Flitwick.  When  the  latter  church  was  formed, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodman  were  transferred  to  it,  the  church  at 
Maulden  invited  them  to  continue  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
church,  and  Mr.  Goodman  presided  at  some  church  meetings  at 
Maulden.  In  1808,  when  S.  Hobson  became  Pastor,  the  evening 
meeting  took  place  at  Ampthill.  1845  has  a  note  that  it  is  believed 
that  the  church  was  originally  Open  Communion,  but  became 
Strict  during  Mr.  Coles’  pastorate,  and  again  became  Open  Com¬ 
munion  in  1808.  At  the  end  of  the  Book  are  seventeen  Articles  of 
Faith  (Calvinistic)  and  the  following: — 

“  We  Believe  that  the  singing  of  Psalms,  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs  vocally  is  an  Ordinance  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  Believers,  and  that  everyone  should  be  left  to  their 
Liberty  in  using  it. 

“  We  believe  that  Baptism  is  an  Ordinance  of  Christ,  that 
Believers  are  the  only  proper  subjects  of  it,  and  that  the  only 
Scriptural  mode  of  administering  it  is  by  Immersion  in  the  Name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

Several  entries  in  the  Church  Book  show  that  the  financial 
position  was  difficult.  For  a  time  they  shared  a  Pastor  with 
Flitwick;  but  each  of  these  churches  now  has  its  own  Pastor. 
The  original  Church  Book  has  gone.  It  was  of  such  interest 
that  it  was  borrowed  in  1923  for  exhibition  at  the  Baptist  World 
Congress  at  Stockholm,  was  duly  returned,  and  then  disappeared. 

POTTON  OLD  MEETING:  STRICT  BAPTIST 

John  Wesley  wrote  in  1762  that  he  could  not  find  a  living 
Christian  at  Potton,  but  wild  beasts  in  abundance.  He  was 
evidently  not  much  impressed  by  what  he  saw  at  the  ancient 
Parish  Church.  But  there  was  a  very  different  ministry  at 
Everton,  less  than  two  miles  away,  where  John  Berridge  had 
begun  his  great  work  in  1756.  Berridge  died  in  1793  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  his  people  began  the  work  at  Potton.  The 
date  is  unknown,  but  the  chapel  was  registered  in  May,  1802,  and 
the  first  entry  in  the  Church  Book  is  dated  1800.  The  best  known 
Pastors  have  been  Edward  Blackstock,  1826-35,  and  William  Site, 
1846-61.  In  recent  years  it  has  depended  upon  supplies. 

RAVENSDEN :  PRIMITIVE  BAPTIST 
The  Rev.  Timothy  Richard  Matthews,,  B.A.,  was  Curate-in- 
Charge  at  Colmworth  from  1818-1830,  and  from  1825-1830  was 
assistant  chaplain  at  what  was  then  called  the  House  of  Industry 
at  Bedford.  He  became  chaplain  in  1830  and  removed  to  Bedford, 
and  made  his  Sunday  services  open  to  the  public,  who  came  in 
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large  numbers  until,  in  1832,  the  authorities  restricted  the  meetings 
to  inmates.  Within  nineteen  weeks  his  congregation  built  the  large 
chapel  in  Bromham  Road,  which  he  called  Christ  Church.  The 
Bishop  refused  a  licence,  but,  of  course,  that  made  no  difference. 
Matthews  lived  in  the  rooms  under  the  chapel,  and  died  there  in 
1845.  His  people  buried  him  behind  the  chapel,  but  his  body 
and  the  stone  tomb  were  afterwards  remov^  to  Colmworth 
Churchyard.  The  chapel  is  now  the  Bromham  Road  Methodist. 

Matthews  was  a  great  open  air  preacher,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  gathering  a  crowd  by  blowing  a  trumpet,  and  he  became  well 
known  in  all  the  district  around  Bedford.  He  cannot  be  claimed 
as  a  Baptist,  for  he  would  not  abandon  the  baptism  of  the  infants 
of  believers;  he  used  to  baptise  them — not  sprinkle  them.  It 
was  his  custom  to  baptise  converts,  usually  in  the  river  at  Bedford. 
His  register  shows  430  such  baptisms  there  between  1837  and 
1842.  One  of  these  was  a  paralytic  woman  who  was  assisted  into 
the  water ;  but  after  baptism  called  out  “  I  can  walk,”  and  proved 
it  by  walking  ashore. 

Among  his  converts  were  Thomas  Symons,  a  gardener  at 
Ravensden,  and  his  wife,  Hannah.  They  used  to  walk  three-and-a- 
half  miles  on  Sunday  mornings  to  the  meetings  at  Bedford ;  and 
he  accepted  their  offer  of  the  kitchen  of  their  cottage  as  an  after¬ 
noon  preaching  station.  When  this  became  too  small  they  hired 
a  bam  and  turned  that  into  a  chapel ;  and  Hannah  Symons  began 
to  collect  money  for  a  better  building ;  but  Matthews’  work  had 
ended  some  years  before  she  had  enough  money.  Meanwhile 
preachers  from  Bunyan  Meeting  and  Howard  Chapel,  Bedford, 
supplied  the  pulpit  at  Ravensden.  Zion  Chapel  was  opened  in 
1853,  and  enlarged  in  1863,  but  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
church  is  not  known. 

The  old  Minute  Book  has  disappeared,  and  the  earliest  note 
in  the  present  book  records  the  death  of  Hannah  Symons  in 
March,  1885,  “  who  had  for  many  years  had  the  management  of 
the  business  of  this  Church.”  It  is  known  that  John  Green, 
Superintendent  of  the  School  gave  the  land.  The  church  rules 
say  that  all  persons  admitted  to  membership  may  be  immersed  on 
profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ.  The  community  is  described 
as  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church  Meeting  at  Zion  Chapel, 
Ravensden.  Over  the  pulpit  hangs  one  of  the  trumpets  that 
Timothy  Matthews  used.  His  Communion  Service  is  still  there. 

RENHOLD  BAPTIST 

The  work  was  started  by  Wilden,  three  miles  away,  some  of 
whose  members  lived  at  Renhold,  and  cottage  meetings  were  so 
well  attended  that  in  1872  they  asked  Captain  Polhill-Tumer  for 
a  site  for  a  chapel.  The  opposition  of  the  vicar  delayed  matters 
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until  the  next  year.  The  congr^ation  dug  the  foundations  in 
the  summer  evenings.  The  chapel  was  open^  in  September  1873, 
and  in  December,  the  church  was  formed  with  twenty-three  mem¬ 
bers.  The  articles  of  faith  are  not  Calvinistic,  but  some  of  the 
foundation  members  were  strongly  so.  They  used  Spurgeon’s 
“  Our  Own  Hymn  Book.”  For  some  years  they  had  no  organ 
and  the  hymns  were  given  out  verse  by  verse,  and  the  singing  led 
by  a  precentor.  About  forty  vears  ago  the  church  had  a  revival, 
which  began  at  prayer  meetings. 

RIDGMONT  BAPTIST 

It  is  generallv  believed  that  John  Bunyan  preached  several 
times  at  Ridgmont  and  at  least  once  in  the  Parish  Church.  The 
church  was  formed  in  1701  and  the  Church  Book  starts  on 
September  22nd  of  that  year,  when  thirteen  persons  entered  into 
covenant  relations,  mixed  Communion,  and  declared,  “  We  judge 
union  with  Christ,  soundness  in  judgment  in  fundamentals  of  the 
Gospel  and  an  holy  conversation  to  be  the  only  and  sufficient 
grounds  of  the  communion  of  saints.”  In  May,  1770,  the  church 
became  Strict  Communion,  but  it  has  long  had  baptised  member¬ 
ship  with  Open  Communion. 

RISELEY:  STRICT  BAPTIST 
In  1838  some  people  “  who  desired  to  introduce  the  Gospel 
in  its  purity  into  the  benighted  village  of  Riseley,  with  1,000 
inhabitants  ”  began  meetings,  and  built  a  chapel ;  a  church  was 
formed  in  February,  1839.  In  1844  they  were  unable  to  give  a 
transfer  of  a  member  to  Bunyan  Meeting  because  that  ^urch 
practised  mixed  communion,  but  they  sent  a  letter  giving  that 
member  an  honorable  character.  An  entry  in  the  Church  Book  in 
1897  says  that  they  had  been  without  a  Pastor  for  thirty  years, 
and  that  no  records  had  been  kept,  but  that  the  services  had 
been  held  regularly. 

In  1900  there  was  a  baptism,  the  first  for  many  years.  In 
1937  a  Communion  Service  is  noted  as  the  first  for  about  eight 
years.  In  1945  the  membership  consisted  of  two  women,  and 
services  were  infrequent.  The  chapel  has  since  been  sold. 

G.  E.  Page. 


{To  be  continued) 
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S-ubmission  in  Suffering  and  other  essays  on  Eastern  thottght,  by 

H.  H.  Rowley,  D.D.,  F.B.A.  (University  of  Wales  Press, 

12s.  6d.) 

Dr.  Rowley’s  erudition  and  versatility  are  a  constant  source 
of  amazement  to  his  friends.  Here  he  has  reprinted  three  lengthy 
essays  in  comparative  religion.  They  show  a  predominant  interest 
in  Chin'^se  thought,  which  Dr.  Rowley  says  is  a  field  to  which  he 
has  turned  as  a  recreation  ”  ever  since  his  years  as  a  missionary 
in  Shantung.  The  longest  essay,  which  provides  the  title  to  the 
volume,  first  a]ppeared  in  1942  and  has  already  proved  of  great 
value  to  stitJeiits  of  comparative  religion.  It  sets  out  the  attitude 
to  suffering — particularly  innocent  suffering — in  the  main  religious 
traditions.  Acceptance  and  resignation  have  been  inculcated  by 
most  of  th  *  world’s  great  teachers.  But  Professor  Rowlev’s  care¬ 
ful  examination  shows  that  there  are  profound  differences  in 
the  explanations  that  have  been  offered  and  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  response  suggested.  It  is  the  teaching  of  Mo-tzu 
which  Professor  Rowley  finds  most  akin  to  that  of  our  Lord, 
though  even  with  Mo-tzu  there  are  differences  of'  setting  and 
emphasis  which  make  a  gulf  between  his  solution  of  the  problem 
and  that  set  before  men  in  the  Cross.  The  second  essay  discusses 
the  parallels  to  the  Golden  Rule  found  in  the  words  of  the  Chinese 
sages.  Here  again  Dr.  Rowley  is  led  to  give  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  Mo-tzu,  though  he  concludes  that  the  Chinese  heretic  did 
not  call  men  into  any  direct  relationship  with  God,  whereas  this 
was  the  essential  context  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  In  the  third 
essay  we  have  a  valuable  study  devoted  entirely  to  Mo-tzu,  who 
almost  certainly  lived  between  480  and  380  b.c.  and  whose  writings 
have  received  increasing  attention  in  both  East  and  West  in  the 
last  three  decades.  Whilst  frankly  recognising  the  criticisms  that 
may  be  levelled  against  Mo-tzu,  Dr.  Rowley  insists  on  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  spirit  and  the  heights  of  self-sacrifice  and  unselfi^ness 
which  he  attained.  All  three  essays  provide  material  for  the 
preacher  and  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  student.  This 
volume  is  attractively  produced  and  moderately  priced.  Its  con¬ 
clusions  are  supported  with  a  characteristic  wealth  of  footnotes 
and  bibliographical  material.  Baptists  will  note  with  interest  and 
satisfaction  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  lecture  on  Mo-tzu 
delivered  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Williamson  in  Tsinanfu  in  1926. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 
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The  Kingdom  vf  Jesus,  by  John  D.  Stoops.  (Philosophical 

Library*  New  York,  $3.75.) 

Mr.  Stoops,  who  recognises  his  debt  to  Cransford  Toy,  his 
teacher  in  the  Old  Testament,  John  Dewey,  who  taught  him 
psychology,  Santayana,  who  informed  him  that  drama  interprets 
history,  and  Walter  !^uschenbusch  who  gave  him  his  lessons 
in  the  social  gospel  of  Jesus,  gives  here  a  frankly  modernist 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  and  His  Kingdom.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  general  conclusion,  “  The  concept  of 
Christ  is  the  symbol  of  the  integration  of  the  individual  into  a 
world-community  of  righteousness,”  does  justice  to  the  New 
Testament  evidence.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  naivete,  too,  e.g., 
“  The  teaching  of  Jesus  gives  us  the  psychological  technique  for 
the  creation  of  a  system  of  mental  and  moral  power  which  is 
more  powerful  and  more  durable  than  the  power  system  of  Hitler 
or  of  Stalin.”  The  chapter  on  the  gospel  of  Paul,  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  derivation  of  the  Pauline  pattern  from  the 
mystery  religions  is  altogether  too  sweeping,  and  to  state  boldly 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  “  belongs  to  the  timeless  world  of  Gre^ 
thought  ”  and  that  it  “  comes  into  sharp  conflict  with  the  historical, 
social,  Jewish  type  of  thinking  of  Jesus  ”  provides  proof  of  the 
author’s  prejudice  rather  than  the  pure  Hellenism  of  the  evangelist 
who  conceded  that  ”  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews.”  The  Toy — 
Dewey — Santayana — Rauschenbusch  approach  of  Mr.  Stoop’s 
book  is  an  interesting  American  phenomenon,  but  whether  Jesus 
or  the  Apostle  would  recognise  “  the  Kingdom  ”  is  another  matter. 

D.  Eirwyn  Morgan. 


Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Religions,  by  E.  Royston  Pike. 

(George  Allen  &  Unwin,  30s.) 

This  useful  and  well-produced  volume  is  unlike  most  of  its 
kind  in  that  it  has  not  been  compiled  by  a  large  staff  of  specialists, 
but  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Royston  Pike  alone.  To  this  formidable 
task  he  has  brought  the  knowledge,  experience  and  reputation  for 
accuracy  gained  from  his  authorship  of  several  works  on  ethics 
and  religion  and  his  association  in  the  editing  of  other  encyclo¬ 
paedias.  Believing  that  the  art  of  the  encyclopaedist  should  be 
that  of  an  impartial  expositor  rather  than  the  apologist  or  critic, 
Mr.  Pike  has  done  his  work  in  the  conviction  that,  since  all  re¬ 
ligions  are  sacred  to  those  who  profess  them,  the  student  should 
pursue  his  inquiries  with  an  understanding  and  reverent  spiirt. 
In  these  400  or  so  well-printed  pages  an  immense  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  man¬ 
kind  and  the  great  personalities  connected  with  them  has  been 
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skilfully  summarised.  To  the  Baptists  a  page-and-a-half  is 
devoted,  presenting  a  balanced  account  of  their  history  and  beliefs. 
But  their  great  strength  in  America,  and  their  not  inconsiderable 
numbers  in  Russia  and  the  fact  of  their  being  the  world’s  largest 
Protestant  communion  might  well  have  been  mentioned.  John 
Clifford,  William  Carey  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Fosdick  are  each  accorded 
separate  entries,  but  John  Smyth  and  Thomas  Helwys  figure  only 
in  the  general  account  of  the  Baptists.  The  renowned  Alexander 
McLaren  is  mis-named  “  Andrew.”  Carey’s  significance  surely 
earns  him  a  longer  notice  than  half  the  space  allotted  to  Wesley. 
Nevertheless,  here  in  one  compact  volume  is  treasury  of  facts, 
sympathetically,  clearly  and  expertly  compiled  and  presented,  un¬ 
doubtedly  meeting  a  real  need. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


The  Church  of  the  New  Testament,  by  L.  G.  Champion.  (Carey 

Kingsgate  Press,  7s.  6d.) 

The  preface  informs  us  that  this  book  is  based  on  lectures 
delivered  to  a  group  of  ministers  assembled  at  Ruschlikon, 
Switzerland  and  that  the  lectures  were  the  outcome  of  several 
years’  reflection  on  the  subject  and  the  shared  discussions  which 
took  place  in  “  the  Classroom  ”  held  at  the  author’s  church  at 
Rugby.  This  at  once  determines  the  scope  and  nature  of  the 
work.  Further,  Dr.  Champion  tells  us  that  he  has  tried  to  give 
a  straightforward  account  in  plain  language  of  the  life  of  the 
New  Testament  Church,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded,  though 
it  is  a  pity  he  has  abstained  from  footnotes  and  references  to 
other  works  on  the  subject.  To  have  done  so  would  surely  have 
helped  the  reader,  stimulated  by  Dr.  Champion’s  book,  to  a  further 
investigation  of  a  subject  which  occupies  so  central  a  place  in 
our  thought  today.  It  is  not  easy  to  write  anything  new  on  the 
nature  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  the  subject-matter  in  a  most  refreshing 
way  and  the  book  will  be  invaluable  to  those  who  desire  a  simple 
straightforward  introduction  to  the  ever-thrilling  story  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  greatest  fellowship  in  the  world.  We  can 
thoroughly  recommend  this  book,  especially  to  ministers  engaged, 
as  the  author  was,  in  conducting  study  groups.  The  beginnings 
of  the  Christian  movement,  the  message  of  Jesus,  the  function  of 
the  Church  and  its  place  on  the  social  order  are  covered.  More 
might  have  been  said  about  the  concept  of  Covenant  and  the  place 
and  work  of  the  Spirit  but,  of  course,  the  author  is  limited  by  the 
space  at  his  disposal  and  the  nature  of  his  original  audience.  The 
book  does,  however,  stress  an  important  truth,  often  overlooked. 
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viz.  that  the  new  life  offered  through  Christ  and  communicated 
largely  by  the  quality  of  the  life  of  the  members  of  the  Fellowship 
is  such  that  its  proof  must  largly  lie  in  the  very  quality  of  that  life. 
Yet,  in  the  New  Testament,  this  witness  is  spontaneous  and  unself¬ 
conscious.  Otherwise,  as  the  author  points  out,  it  would  de¬ 
generate  into  the  very  Pharisaism  our  Lord  denounced.  If  this 
book  helps  members  of  the  Church  to  realise  how  important  is 
the  quality  of  their  own  life  as  a  witness  to  the  faith  then  it  will 
not  have  been  written  in  vain. 

H.  Clarkson. 

Nervous  Disorders  and  Religion,  by  J.  G.  McKenzie.  (Allen  & 

Unwin,  9s.  6d.) 

Containing  the  substance  of  the  Tate  Lectures  given  at  Man¬ 
chester  College,  Oxford,  in  1947,  this  is  a  companion  to  Professor 
McKenzie’s  Nervous  Disorders  and  Character.  It  is  more 
general  in  scope  than  the  title  suggests.  The  first  two  chapters 
outline  a  psychological  doctrine  of  man  and  there  follow  chapters 
on  inner  conflicts,  guilt,  spiritual  healing,  the  types  of  religion 
inimical  to  mental  health  and  the  kind  of  religious  experience  by 
which  the  personality  is  liberated  and  unified.  The  author,  who 
clearly  is  considerably  influenced  by  the  work  of  Karen  Homey, 
rejects  the  old  instinct-theory,  regarding  the  self  as  a  unity  whose 
very  nature  is  to  realise  the  personality  as  a  harmonious  whole 
by  satisfying  the  biological  needs  of  self-preservation  and  repro¬ 
duction  and  the  personality-needs  for  affection,  status  and  rational 
unity.  Having  spent  thirty  years  dealing  with  neurotic  disorders, 
Dr.  McKenzie  concludes  that  the  way  to  wholeness  is  by  religion — 
not  the  legalistic  or  authoritararian  kind,  but  that  which,  by 
commitment  to  God’s  power  and  goodness  and  by  trust  in  His 
faithfulness  leads  to  partaking  of  the  life  of  God,  enjoying 
fellowship  with  Him  and  sharing  with  Him  in  His  creative  and 
redemptive  purposes.  In  this  way  the  telos  of  our  being,  the 
image  of  God  in  man,  realises  itself.  Pastors,  social  workers  and 
others  who  counsel  and  seek  to  help  human  beings  in  this  modem 
age  will  appreciate  and  benefit  from  reading  these  enlightening 
and  helpful  pages. 

Graham  W.  Hughes. 


Light  in  Darkness,  by  Helen  Olney.  (George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
7s.  6d.). 

This  is  a  book  of  devotional  readings  for  a  year  along  the 
lines  of  Dr.  Oldham’s  Devotional  Diary.  Whereas,  however,  Dr. 
Oldham  contented  himself  with  provision  for  four  months,  the 
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author  of  this  book  has  set  herself  the  high  target  of  providing 
for  every  day  of  the  year  a  text,  a  prose  passage,  a  verse  passage, 
and  a  prayer.  It  is  hardly  surprising  if  on  a  first  reading  some  of 
the  daily  subjects  seem  to  fit  together  rather  loosely  and  some  of 
the  quotations  are  not  of  the  first  class.  But  in  any  case  it  is  a 
little  unfair  to  read  through  for  criticism  passages  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  leisured,  devotional  reading,  and  there  is  much  of  real 
value  in  the  book. 

Denis  Lant. 


The  Mystics  of  Spain,  by  E.  Allison  Peers.  (Ethical  and  Religious 

Classics  of  East  and  West).  (George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
9s.  6d.) 

The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  Spain  produced 
an  incredible  outburst  of  ascetic  and  mystical  literature.  Most 
of  us  know  of  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
but  this  book  introduces  us  to  a  number  unknown  to  the  reviewer 
even  by  name.  We  are  lucky  to  have  Processor  Allison  Peers  as 
our  guide  through  this  uncharted  territory.  His  knowledge  of  the 
authors  and  editions  is  unique.  His  own  translations  of  the  com¬ 
plete'  works  of  St.  Teresa  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross  are  already 
established  authorities,  but  here  he  translates  for  us  representative 
extracts  from  the  lesser  writers.  Within  its  small  compass  the 
book  analyses  the  reasons  for  this  flowering  of  mysticism,  provides 
us  with  an  admirable  historical  sketch  which  sets  the  various 
authors  in  their  correct  relation  and  perspective,  gives  us  a 
selection  of  works  on  the  whole  literature,  and  finally  gives  us 
extracts  from  each  author  with  a  note  of  the  editions  and  criticism 
available.  Mysticism  has  usually  been  suspected  by  the  orthodox, 
and  certainly  the  word  has  often  been  used  as  an  umbrella 
beneath  which  all  kinds  of  excess  and  woolliness  might  shelter. 
Happily  it  is  now  being  recognised  that  there  is  a  genuine  mystical 
apprehension  of  God,  though  not  every  one  may  be  prepared  to 
agree  with  Professor  Peers  that  “  mysticism,  far  from  being  the 
vague,  ethereal  thing  of  popular  belief,  is  the  most  exact  science 
in  existence.”  The  difficulty  is  bound  to  remain  that  great 
mystical  literature  can  only  be  produced  by  people  of  intense 
religious  experience,  mystical  make-up  and  literary  genius.  It  is 
har^  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  there  has  only  been  one 
St.  Teresa  and  one  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  or  that  the  extracts 
given  here  are  of  varying  value.  But  this  book  is  a  most  valuable 
introduction  to  its  subject. 


Denis  Lant. 
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Friar  Lane :  1651-1951,  by  Douglas  Ashby.  (Carqr  Kingsgate 

Press,  7s.  6d.) 

The  author’s  researches  have  established  1651  as  the  date  of 
the  earliest  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  Baptist  Qiurch  at 
Leicester,  though  Fox’s  Journal  indicates  that  there  were  Baptists 
in  the  city  even  earlier.  For  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  that 
church  has  possessed  a  meeting-house  or  chapel  in  Friar  Lane. 
In  spite  of  the  dispersal  of  population  it  still  bravely  maintains 
its  witness  there,  and  through  its  Sunday  school  and  youth  work 
fulfils  a  real  need.  In  the  careful  and  informative  record  which 
Mr.  Ashby  here  gives  us,  the  history  of  the  cause  is  traced  through 
sunshine  and  storm  over  the  course  of  three  hundred  years.  Friar 
Lane,  which  stands  in  the  General  Baptist  tradition,  has  known 
some  notable  ministries,  like  those  of  J.  C.  Pike  and  James 
Bishop  and,  as  Dr.  Payne  states  in  the  foreword,  its  people  “  have 
made  to  the  spiritual  and  social  health  of  their  city  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  a  contribution  which  cannot  be  measured.”  To  the  denomi¬ 
nation  the  church  gave  A.  C.  Underwood,  its  most  distinguished 
product.  For  the  author,  whose  family  roots  are  deep  in  the 
church,  this  has  obviously  been  a  labour  of  love ;  he  has  done  his 
work  well  and  provided  a  readable  and  accurate  account  of  a 
church  whose  story  deserved  to  be  told. 


Home  and  Children,  by  Marian  Grant  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press, 
7s.  6d.) 

Written  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  of 
the  W.M.A.,  and  the  B.W.L.,  this  competent  book  aims  to  help 
both  mothers  and  fathers  in  the  responsible  task  of  parenthood. 
Advice  is  offered  for  the  numerous  problems  likely  to  arise  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  months  preceding  the  birth  of  a  child 
down  to  adolescence.  As  we  should  expect,  moral  values  are 
emphasised,  and  it  is  made  clear  throughout  that  parents  have 
more  influence  than  anyone  else  on  their  children’s  lives  and  that 
for  happy  homes  and  the  development  of  right  character  the  centre 
of  the  family  circle  must  be  Jesus  Christ.  A  helpful  list  for 
further  reading  is  provided  and  the  book  has  the  advantage  of 
an  attractive  jacket.  Mrs.  Grant  has  done  her  work  well.  Always 
interesting  and  full  of  common-sense,  this  is  a  book  which  many 
parents  will  be  glad  to  have  and  it  should  be  of  service  to  leaders 
of  women’s  meetings  and  young  wives’  groups.  The  pity  is  that 
those  who  most  need  to  read  it  are  unlikely  to  be  prepared  to  spend 
seven-and-sixpence  on  purchasing  it. 


Graham  W.  Hughes. 


Michael  Sattler  and  the  Schleitheim 
Confession,  1527 

WHEN,  in  1910,  W.  J.  McGlothlin,  of  Louisville,  published 
his  important  collection  of  documents  entitled  Baptist  Con¬ 
fessions  of  Faith,  the  earliest  document  he  included  was  “  a  set 
of  seven  articles  drawn  up  by  the  Swabian  and  Swiss  brethren 
at  Schlatten  am  Randen,  near  SchafFhausen,  in  1527.”  This  is 
now  more  usually  called  “  The  Schleitheim  Confession  ”  or — in 
accordance  with  sixteenth  century  custom — “  Brotherly  Union  of 
a  Number  of  Children  of  God  concerning  Seven  Articles.” 

During  the  past  forty  years  this  Confession  has  been  closely 
studied  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States.  New 
material  connected  with  it  is  now  available  and  it  is  recognised 
as  one  of  the  most  important  source  documents  for  a  study  of  the 
thought  of  the  early  Anabaptists.  A  German  monograph  on  the 
Confession  has  recently  appeared — Das  Schleitheimer  Taufer- 
bekenntnis,  1527,  by  Beatrice  Jenny  (Druck  und  Verla^  Karl 
Augustin,  Thayngen,  1951).  This  provides  the  opportunity  for 
making  some  of  the  results  of  recent  study  available  in  this 
country.  In  what  follows  I  have  not  confined  myself  to  Beatrice 
Jenny’s  monograph,  though  a  good  deal  of  the  information  given 
is  to  be  found  there. 

McGlothlin  stated  that  ”  so  far  as  known  ”  the  Schleitheim 
Confession  was  never  printed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  that 
written  copies  circulated  quickly  and  widely.  He  drew  attention 
to  a  manuscript  copy  found  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Pressburg, 
Slovakia,  and  printed  in  shortened  form  by  Joseph  Beck  in  1883. 
McGlothlin  also  made  reference  to  another  manuscript  copy  in  the 
State  Archives  of  Bern,  printed  in  part  by  Ernst  Muller  in  1895. 
One  or  two  other  manuscript  copies  are  now  known.  McGlothlin’s 
English  translation  was  made  from  neither  Beck  nor  the  Bern 
copy,  but  from  the  Latin  version  incorporated  by  Zwingli  in  his 
In  Catabaptistarum  Strophas  Elenchtts,  1527,  which  replied  point 
by  point  to  the  Schleitheim  Articles  within  a  few  months  of  their 
first  appearance. 

The  Bern  MS.,  is  still,  perhaps,  the  oldest  extant  form  in 
which  the  Articles,  as  originally  drafted  in  German,  have  come 
down  to  us.’^  But,  though  McGlothlin  was  unaware  of  it  when  his 
book  appeared  in  America,  three  sixteenth  century  printed  copies 
had  already  come  to  light.  The  oldest  bears  the  date  1533  and 
1  The  Bern  text  is  given  by  Beatrice  Jenny  and  closely  compared  with 
Zwingli’s  translation. 

UhiVh  at  ^  “ 
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is  now  in  the  State  Library  in  Berlin.  The  other  two  copies  are 
undated.  In  each  case  the  Confession  is  bound  up  with  a  letter 
from  Michael  Sattler,  the  Anabaptist  leader,  to  the  group  of 
brethren  at  Horb,  an  account  of  Battler’s  death,  which  occurred 
in  May,  1527,  and  a  statement  on  divorce.  The  printed  German 
text  of  the  Confession  was  reproduced  by  Walther  Kohler  in 
Flugschriften  aiis  den  Ersten  Jahren  der  Reformation,  Vol.  II, 
Leipzig,  1908,  and  also  by  Heinrich  Bohmer  in  Urkunden  sur 
Geschichte  des  Bauemkrieges  und  der  Wiedertdufer,  Bonn,  1910, 
a  small  book  of  documents  for  students  in  Lietzmann’s  well  known 
series.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  circulating  in  German  and  in 
Latin,  the  Confession  was  available  in  the  sixteenth  century  in 
French  and  in  Dutch.  In  1544,  Calvin  published  his  Brih/e 
InstriiciifOn  poior  Armer  Tons  Bons  Fideles  contres  des  Erreurs 
de  la  Sects  Commune  des^  Anabaptistes.  In  it  he  quotes  the 
Schleitheim  Articles  in  a  way  that  implies  he  had  a  printed  French 
version  in  front  of  him.  The  full  text  of  the  Articles  was  also 
printed  in  Dutch  as  early  as  1560.  It  circulated  among  the 
followers  of  Menno  Simons,  and  was  again  printed  in  1565.* 
It  was  difficult  as  well  as  dangerous  for  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  make  use  of  the  press.  The  discovery  of 
these  several  printed  forms  of  the  Confession  emphasises  its  im¬ 
portance  and  shows  how  widely  it  was  known. 

In  1936  a  critical  edition  of  Zwingli’s  Elenchus  appeared  in 
the  Corpus  Reformatorum,  Vol.  XCIII.  The  introduction  is  by 
Walther  Kohler;  the  notes  are  by  Professor  Fritz  Blanke,  of 
Zurich.  The  Schleitheim  Articles  have  also  been  carefully  studied 
by  the  Mennonite  historians,  John  Horsch,  Robert  Friedmann  and 
J.  C.  Wenger.  An  English  translation  of  the  Confession  by 
Wenger  appears  in  his  Glimpses  of  Mennonite  History  and 
Doctrine,  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania,  1940  (2nd  edition,  1947),  and 
in  his  Doctrines  of  the  Mennonites,  Scottdale,  1950.  Valuable 
articles  on  the  Confession  by  Horsch  and  Friedmann  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Mennonite  Quarterly  Remew,  Vols.  IV  and  XVI, 
while  in  Vol.  XXV  of  the  same  periodical  a  Lutheran  scholar, 
Gustav  Bossert,  Jr.,  has  an  important  article  on  Michael  Sattler. 
So  much  for  the  bibliographical  material  on  which  modem  study 
has  to  be  based. 

The  Schleitheim  Confession  was  put  together  on  February 
6th,  1527,  by  a  group  of  Anabaptists  gathered  at  Schlatt,  near 
Schaffhusen.*  After  many  months  of  controversy  with  Zwingli, 
the  little  group  of  radicals  in  Zurich,  led  by  Conrad  Grebel,  had 

2  See  Robert  Friedmann,  Mennonite  Quarterly  Review  XVL,  2  (April, 
1942),  pp.  83/4. 

*  Attempts  to  identify  the  place  with  Schlatt  in  Thurgau  or  Schlatt  in 
Baden  are  now  discredited. 
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in  January,  1525,  reinstituted  believers’  baptism  as  the  basis  of 
their  church  fellowship.  The  authorities  at  once  proceeded  against 
them  and,  though  they  secured  considerable  popular  support  in 
the  valleys  around  Zurich,  the  leaders  were  soon  either  fugitives 
or  in  prison.  Hiibmaier  had  already  left  Waldshut  and  was 
making  his  way  to  Moravia.  Grebel  died  during  the  summer  of 
1526,  probably  of  the  plague.  His  companions,  Mantz  and 
Blaurock,  were  captured  in  December  of  that  year.  Blaurock  was 
driven  from  Zurich  as  a  foreigner  and  made  his  way  into  the 
Tyrol.  Mantz  was  drowned  in  the  river  Limmat  in  January,  1527. 
Others  of  the  Zurich  radicals,  Wilhelm  Reublin,  Ludwig  Hetzer 
and  Michael  Sattler  among  them,  had  escaped  from  the  city  some 
months  before.  There  is  trace  of  several  of  them,  including 
Sattler,  in  Strassburg.  The  kind  of  discussions  they  had  had 
with  Zwingli  were  renewed  with  Capito  and  Bucer.  The  former 
was  at  first  sympathetic,  but  could  do  little  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  his  companion.  Neither  on  theological  nor  practical 
grounds  were  either  the  Reformers  or  the  Catholics  ready  to 
give  serious  heed  to  what  the  Anabaptists  were  trying  to  say. 

Sattler’s  name  has  been  closely  connected  with  the  Schleitheim 
Confession,  at  least  since  1672,  when  J.  H.  Ottius  published  his 
Annales  AnabaptisHci.  A  letter  to  Menno  Simons  appears  to 
carry  the  tradition  back  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  within 
thirty  years  of  the  Schleitheim  gathering.*  Beatrice  Jenny,  after 
re-examining  all  the  evidence,  does  not  think  it  can  be  proved 
that  Sattler  drafted  the  Confession,  or  even  that  he  presided  at 
Schleitheim,  but  the  probability  is  strong  that  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  figures,  and  he  was  perhaps  the  author  of  the  more  per¬ 
sonal  paragraphs  which  precede  and  follow  the  seven  articles 
themselves.  These  epistolary  sections  are  not  quoted  by  Zwingli ; 
nor  are  they  adequately  reproduced  or  alluded  to  by  McGlothlin. 

Sattler  was  born  in  the  closing  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  at 
Staufen,  not  far  from  Freiburg.  He  is  described  as  a  well-educated 
young  man,  versed  in  several  languages.  Though  not  on  the 
matriculation  roll,  he  may  have  attended  classes  at  Freiburg 
University.  He  entered  St.  Peter’s  Monastery  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  and  rose  to  the  position  of  prior.  Disgust  at  the  worldliness 
of  the  clergy  and  monks,  combined  with  study  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  particularly  the  Pauline  Epistles,  led  Sattler  to  join  the 
forces  of  the  Reformation.  He  left  the  monastery  and  married. 
By  March,  1525,  “  Brother  Michael  ”  was  in  Zurich  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Grebel’s  party.®  Banished  by  the  Edict  of  November  18th,* 

*  See  F.  Blanke,  ZwinglVs  Eletichus,  1936,  p.  104 ;  B.  Jenny,  op  .fit.  p.  26. 

®  See  L.  Von  Muralt  and  W.  Schmid.  Quellen  sur  Geschichte  der 
Tdufer  in  der  Schweiz,  Vol.  I,  Zurich,  1952,  No.  64,  p.  73. 

®  See  Muralt  and  Schmid,  op.  cit.  No.  133,  p.  136. 
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Sattler  made  his  way  to  Strassburg.  Both  Capito  and  Bucer  were 
deeply  impressed  by  his  integrity  and  zeal  and  were  ready  later 
to  speak  well  of  him.  It  is  likely  that  Sattler  and  Hans  Denck 
met  at  this  time.  The  former  stood  for  the  biblical  piety  and 
churchmanship  of  the  Swiss  Brethren;  the  latter  represented 
the  more  spiritualistic  wing  of  the  Anabaptist  movement. 

On  leaving  Strassburg,  probably  in  the  first  weeks  of  1527, 
Sattler  began  to  work  as  an  Anabaptist  evangelist  and  leader  in 
the  Neckar  valley,  with  the  little  town  of  Horb  as  his  centre. 
Soon  after  the  Schleitheim  gathering,  he  was  arrested  with  some 
of  his  followers.  For  eleven  weeks  they  were  imprisoned  in  the 
tower  at  Binsdorf.  A  letter  written  by  Sattler  to  the  Horb  con¬ 
gregation  found  its  way  into  print  as  early  as  1533,  as  has  already 
been  noted,  and  passed  in  time  into  The  Martyrs’  Mirror,  the 
famous  Dutch  collection  of  Anabaptist  records  which  came  grad¬ 
ually  into  existence  from  1562  onwards.  In  May,  1527,  the 
prisoners  were  transferred  to  Rothenburg  and  were  there  tried. 
In  spite  of  a  courageous  defence,  young  Sattler  was  sentenced  as 
a  heretic  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  his  body  lacerated  with  red- 
hot  irons  and,  finally,  to  be  burned.  This  savage  sentence  was 
carried  out  on  May  21st,  1527.  Sattler’s  wife,  who  shared  his 
faith  and  constancy,  was  afterwards  drowned  with  other  women 
in  the  Neckar.  Certain  of  the  other  men  were  executed. 

Apart  from  the  letter  written  to  the  Horb  congregation, 
we  possess  for  certain  none  of  Sattler’s  writings,  though  T.  J. 
van  Braght,  who  compiled  The  Martyr’s  Mirror  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  believed  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  Ana¬ 
baptist  tracts,  including  one  on  The  Hearing  of  False  Prophets 
or  Antichrists.'^  The  Anabaptist  hymnbook,  Ausbund,  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1564  and  which  is  still  in  use  among 
the  Old  Amish  Mennonites  of  the  United  States,  contains  a  hymn 
ascribed  to  Sattler.  It  consists  of  thirteen  verses  of  four  lines 
each.  The  following  is  a  version  of  my  own  of  three  of  the 
verses,  which  tries  to  reproduce  not  only  the  metre  and  rhyme 
scheme  of  the  original,  but  also  something  of  its  simplicity : — 

When  Qirist  by  teaching  through  the  land 
Had  called  to  Him  a  tiny  band, 

“  Patience,  My  friends,”  they  heard  Him  say, 

“  Take  up  and  bear  your  cross  each  day. 

“  He  who  would  My  disciple  be, 

With  courage  and  with  constancy. 

Must  on  this  earth  love  more  than  all 
The  words  that  from  My  lips  do  fall  .  .  . 

The  text  is  given  by  J.  C.  Wenger  in  M.Q.R.,  Vol.  XXL  No.  4 
(October,  1947). 
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“When  for  My  sake  you  are  accused. 

When  persecuted  and  abused, 

Be  of  good  cheer;  at  Heaven’s  throne 
There  waits  a  recompense  all  your  own.”  ® 

One  of  the  accounts  of  Battler’s  trial  and  death  is  thought  to 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  Wilhelm  Reublin,  who  was  active 
in  the  country  to  the  south  of  Rothenburg.®  There  are  other 
contemporary  accounts,  one  of  which  was  included  in  The 
Martyrs^  Mirror.  The  nine  charges  made  against  Sattler  were 
as  follows  : — 

1.  that  he  and  his  adherents  had  acted  contrary  to  the 
mandates  of  the  Emperor.  (The  decrees  of  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  1521,  were  probably  in  mind.) 

2.  that  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

3.  that  he  taught  that  infant  baptism  is  of  no  avail  for 
salvation. 

4.  that  he  rejected  the  sacrament  of  supreme  unction. 

5.  that  he  despised  and  condemned  the  Mother  of  God  and 
the  saints. 

6.  that  he  condemned  the  taking  of  oaths  before  magistrates. 

7.  that  “  he  has  commenced  a  new  and  unheard  of  custom  in 
regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  placing  the  bread  and  wine 
on  a  plate,  and  eating  and  drinking  the  same.” 

8.  that  he  had  left  his  Order  and  taken  a  wife. 

9.  that  “  he  has  said  that  if  the  Turks  should  invade  the 
country,  no  resistance  ought  to  be  offered  them ;  and  if 
it  were  right  to  wage  war,  he  would  rather  take  the  field 
against  the  Qiristians  than  against  the  Turks.” 

Sattler  denied  the  first  charge.  He  and  his  friends  had  not 
adopted  Lutheran  teaching,  he  said.  They  were  only  being  loyal 

®A.  J.  F.  Zieglschmid,  Der  Alteste  Chranik  Der  Hutterischen  Briidef 
New  York,  1943,  pp.  5Sn.,  questions  the  ascription  of  this  hymn  to  Sattler. 
R.  Friedmann,  M.Q.R.  XVI,  2  (April,  1942),  p.  87,  says  that  a  17th  century 
book  in  the  (aoshen  College  Library  ascribes  the  Ausbund  farewell  hymn. 
No.  136,  to  Sattler. 

®  See  Muralt  and  Schmid,  op.  cit..  No.  224,  pp.  250f. 

For  the  full  document  from  The  Martyrs’  Mirror  see  E.  B.  Underhill, 
A  Martyrology,  Hanserd  Knollys  Society,  1850,  pp.  21f.  Cf.  Gustav  Bossert, 
Jr.,  “Michael  Sattler’s  Trial  and  Martyrdom”  M.Q.R.  XXV,  3  (July,  1951). 
Die  Alteste  Chronik  u.s.w.  which  was  begun  in  the  second  half  of  the  6th 
century  in  Moravia,  contains  a  summary  of  Sattler’s  trial  and  martyrdom. 
(Charges  1  to  6  above  are  recorded;  then  follows  9,  and  finally  8.  Charge 
7  is  not  given.  It  is  stated  that  a  full  account  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
brethren.  See  Zieglschmid’s  edition,  pp.  55-56.  G.  Bossert,  Jr.,  op.  cit.  pp. 
209-210,  thinks  that  charge  7  should  really  be  added  to  charge  ^  but  was  die 
result  of  baseless  rumours.  Lydia  Muller,  Glaubensseugnisse  Oberdeutscher 
Tcmfgesinnter,  Leipzig,  1938,  pp.  376,  gives  an  account  of  Sattler’s  death 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Pressburg. 
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to  the  Gospel  and  the  word  of  God.  He  admitted  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  charges.  In  the  case  of  the  fifth,  he  denied  the 
charge  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented,  but  stated  clearly 
that  Scripture  knows  nothing  of  Mary  as  a  mediatrix.  The  duty 
of  non-swearing,  Sattler  based  on  Matt.  v.  34  and  James  v.  12 
There  is  no  indication  of  his  reply  to  the  seventh  charge.  In 
regard  to  the  eighth,  he  replied  that  “  the  pomp,  pride,  usury  and 
great  whoredom  of  the  monks  and  priests  ”  had  led  him  to  break 
with  them  and  that  the  New  Testament  enjoined  marriage.  He 
boldly  defended  the  principles  of  non-resistance  and  also  his 
remark  about  the  Turks;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  Christian 
faith,  whereas  Christians  who  persecute  others  are  “  Turks  after 
the  spirit.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  several  of  the  charges  against  Sattler 
were  of  the  kind  that  could  have  been  levelled  against  any  adherent 
of  the  Reformed  teaching.  In  Rothenburg.  Sattler  was  in  the 
hands  of  authorities  loyal  to  the  Pope  as  well  as  the  Emperor. 
The  charges  in  regard  to  infant  baptism,the  taking  of  oaths,  and 
pacifism,  as  well  as  the  somewhat  ambiguous  reference  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  marked  him  out  as  one  of  the  radicals.  All 
these  points  occur  in  the  Schleitheim  Confession. 

This  cannot  be  reproduced  here  in  full.  The  introductory 
epistle  suggests  that  the  Confession  was  intended  for  dissentient 
Anabaptists  or  perhaps  for  former  associates  in  Zurich,  rather 
than  for  the  outside  world.  It  appears  to  hint  at  antinomian 
tendencies  in  certain  quarters  and  appeals  for  strict  separation 
from  the  world  and  from  false  brethren.  The  seven  matters 
which  are  said  to  have  been  discussed  at  Schlatt  and  on  which 
unanimity  had  been  reached,  are : — 

1.  Baptism,  which  is  to  be  given  only  to  ”  those  who  have 
learned  repentance  and  amendment  of  life  .  .  .  and  who 
walk  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.” 

2.  Excommunication  from  the  Church  (i.e.  the  Ban),  which 
is  to  be  employed  against  those  who  “slip  sometimes  and 
fall  into  error  and  sin,”  but  only  after  two  private 
admonitions.  It  should  take  place  prior  to  the  breaking 
of  bread,  so  that  a  pure  and  united  Church  may  sit  down 
together. 

3.  The  Lord’s  Supper,  which  is  to  be  partaken  of  only  by 
those  who  have  been  baptised. 

4.  Separation  from  the  World,  by  which  is  meant  “all 
popish  and  antipopish  works  and  church  services,  meet¬ 
ings  and  church  attendance,  drinking  houses,  civic  affairs, 
the  commitments  made  in  unbelief  and  other  things 
of  that  kind.”  “  Therefore  there  will  also  unquestionably 
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fall  from  us  the  unchristian,  devilish  weapons  of  force — 
such  as  sword,  armour  and  the  like  and  all  their  use.” 

5.  Pastors  in  the  Church  of  God,  who  must  be  men  recog¬ 
nised  for  their  integrity  by  those  “  outside  the  faith  ” ; 
whose  office  is  “  to  read  (i.e.  the  Scriptures),  to  admonish 
and  teach,  to  warn,  to  discipline,  to  ban  in  the  church, 
to  lead  out  in  prayer  ...  to  lift  up  the  bread  when  it 
is  to  be  broken,  and  in  all  things  to  see  to  the  care  of  the 
body  of  Christ;  and  who  are  to  be  supported  by  the 
church.”  If  a  pastor  suffers  banishment  or  martyrdom, 
“  another  shall  be  ordained  in  his  place  in  the  same  hour 
so  that  God’s  little  flock  and  people  may  not  be 
destroyed.” 

6.  The  Sword,  which  is  ordained  to  be  used  by  the  worldly 
magistrates  for  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  but  must 
not  be  used  by  Christians  even  in  self-defence.  Neither 
should  Christians  go  to  law,  or  undertake  magisterial 
duties.^^ 

7.  Oaths,  which  are  forbidden  in  accordance  with  Matt. 
V.  34,  and  Janies  v.  12. 

The  concluding  epistle  states  that  “  these  are  the  articles  of 
certain  brethren  who  had  heretofore  been  in  error.”  It  seems 
clear  that  they  were  agreed  upon  only  after  discussion  and  that 
they  were  sent  out  for  the  guidance  of  the  Anabaptist  groups 
represented  at  Schleitheim  and  quickly  secured  a  wider  acceptance 
and  authority.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  first  three  Articles  and 
the  fifth — that  is,  those  on  baptism,  excommunication,  the  Lord’s 
Supper  and  the  ministry — ^are  much  more  summarily  treated  than 
are  those  on  separation,  the  sword  and  oaths.  Beatrice  Jenny  is  less 
sure  than  Professor  Blanke  that  it  was  intended  to  enforce  with 
the  ban  acceptance  of  the  decisions  of  the  Schleitheim  gathering. 
Copies  of  the  Confession  soon  reached  Bern,  for  on  April  25, 
1527,  Berchtold  Haller  was  able  to  send  one  to  Zwingli,  whose 
mind  began  at  once  to  work  on  a  reply.  If  Professor  Blanke  is 
right,  when  Zwingli  wrote  out  the  Elenchus  in  the  closing  days 
of  July,  he  had  more  than  one  copy  of  the  Confession  in  front 
of  him.“ 

What  are  set  forth  in  the  Confession  are  the  points  on  which 
the  Anabaptists  differed  sharply  from  the  State  churches.  Its 
distinctive  emphasis  is  on  believers’  baptism  as  the  basis  of  a 
gathered  church  of  confessed  believers,  a  church  intent  on  keeping 
itself  free  from  "  spot  or  wrinkle  ”  and,  therefore,  ready  to  make 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  State  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  divine  order, 
but  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  applies  only  to  those  outside  the  Church. 

“  See  Elenchus,  f>p.  107,  122,  for  a  possible  explanation  of  some  confu¬ 
sion  in  Zwingli’s  division  of  points  (4)  and  (5). 
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use  of  excommunication,  a  church  deliberately  separating  itself 
from  the  State  and  the  authority  of  the  sword.  This  main 
emphasis  was  common  to  almost  all  the  varied  groups  which 
appeared  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Reformation  and  to  whom  the 
name  Anabaptist  is  applied.  The  same  general  emphasis  is  to  be 
found  among  their  successors  in  England  and  America  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  on  the  practical  consequences  of  separa¬ 
tion  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  was  to  be  found  both  in 
the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries.  In  Moravia,  Bal¬ 
thasar  Hiibmaier  stood  for  a  more  positive  attitude  towards  the 
magistracy  and  accepted  the  necessity  of  Christians,  resisting  the 
onrush  of  the  Turks.  The  first  English  Baptists  were  ready  to 
take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  English  sovereign,  in  spite  of  the 
criticisms  of  their  Mennonite  friends.  As  Robert  Barclay  rightly 
emphasised  in  The  Inner  Life  of  the  Religious  Societies  of  the 
Commonwealth,  it  was  the  Quakers  who,  in  respect  of  the  sword 
and  of  oaths  became,  in  company  with  the  Mennonites,  the  resi¬ 
dual  legatees  of  the  Swiss  Brethren  and  those  Anabaptists  who 
thought  with  them. 

The  Schleitheim  Confession  remains,  however,  one  of  the 
basic  documents  for  an  understanding  of  the  history  and  tradition 
of  Baptists.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  day  we  may  have  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  of  McGlothlin  with  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
Confession  increased  in  number,  and  these  and  other  issues  more 
fully  discussed.  Meanwhile,  Michael  Sattler  is  a  pioneer  and 
martyr  whose  name  deserves  to  be  better  known  among  us  than 
it  is. 

Ernest  A.  Payne. 


Things  Touching  the  King,  by  G.  W.  Emery  and  M.  W. 

Anderson.  (Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott,  8s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  fascinating  story  of  the  medical  work  of  the  Zenana 
Bible  and  Medical  Mission  in  Patna,  centred  in  the  Duchess  of 
Teck  Hospital  founded  in  1895.  It  is  packed  with  incident  and 
human  interest  and  tells  us  just  what  we  want  to  learn  from  such 
a  book.  It  describes  the  patients,  the  appalling  physical  and  moral 
conditions  from  which  most  of  them  come,  the  day  to  day  routine 
of  the  hospital,  and  the  results  in  healed  bodies  and  converted 
lives.  The  far-reaching  effects  of  such  a  hospital  are  partly  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  training  of  nurses  and  dispensers.  The  failures  are 
there  as  well  as  the  successes,  and  it  is  an  informing  and  inspiring 
book.  Between  the  lines  one  can  read  the  faith,  courage  and 
sacrifice  of  the  staff.  F.  Buffard. 


Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Nonconformists 

IN  his  autobiography,  E.  E.  Kelktt  tells  how  Matthew  Arnold’s 
Nonconformist  contemporaries  regarded  him  :  “  Of  all  distin¬ 
guished  Victorians  ”  he  says,  “  the  one  most  utterly  detested  by 
Nonconformists  was  Matthew  Arnold.  .  .  As  is  the  way  with 
humanity,  they  read  what  made  their  blood  boil.  Literature  and 
Dogma,  Culture  and  Anarchy,  Friendship’s  Garland,  they  studied 
with  fascinated  fury.”  ^  It  must  have  been  a  trial  of  charity, 
indeed,  for  a  body  of  Christians,  who  were  excluded  from  the 
best  education  the  country  afforded,  to  be  told  that  they  lacked 
“  sweetness  and  light,”  and  Arnold  adopted  an  unfortunate  tone 
in  dealing  with  Dissent,  even  though  he  sincerely  believed  that 
he  was  working  for  its  good. 

Our  purpose  here  is  not  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  every¬ 
thing  Arnold  wrote  about  Protestantism,  Puritanism  and  Non¬ 
conformity — he  seems  to  use  the  three  terms  as  synonyms — but 
to  give  an  outline  of  his  attitude,  followed  by  a  study  of  some 
Nonconformist  reviews  of  his  two  central  works  in  this  field. 
Culture  and  Anarchy  and  St.  Paid  and  Protestantism. 

A  previous  article  (“  Matthew  Arnold’s  Theology,”  B.Q.,  Oct. 
1951)  by  the  present  writer  dealt  with  his  dislike  of  Calvinism. 
The  works  of  Calvin  (one  wonders  how  much  he  knew  of  them) 
he  saw  as  “  narrow,  rigid,  menacing,”  and  Victorian  Calvinism, 
perverting  Paul’s  teaching  in  order  to  support  itself,  was  making 
Christianity  into  something  that  the  modern  mind  could  not  accept. 
Arnold  regarded  Nonconformity  as  the  system  that  was  perpetuat¬ 
ing  Calvinism ;  there  was  Calvinism  in  the  Establishment,  but  he 
forgave  the  Anglican  Evangelicals  because,  in  keeping  Calvinism, 
they  had  kept  so  much  besides,  and  had  left  themselves  in  the 
way  of  development. 

Arnold’s  theological  objection  to  Dissent  was  not  founded 
on  knowledge.  His  social  objection  was  perhaps  better  founded, 
for  in  1851  he  was  appoint^  inspector  of  elementary  schools, 
and,  as  the  Anglican  and  Roman  schools  had  clerical  inspectors, 
Arnoild’s  work  lay  among  the  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools  Society,  and  the  Wesleyan  schools.  Through  these 
schools  he  came  into  contact  with  leading  Nonconformists  of 
the  various  denominations.  Nonconformity,  he  decided,  was  "  the 
Church  of  the  Philistines  ” — the  enemies  of  the  children  of  light, 
who  preferred  energy  to  intelligence,  doing  to  thinking,  working 
for  practical  causes  to  reflecting  on  the  First  Cause.  Both 
“  Hebraism  ” — energetic  doing — and  “  Hellenism  ”  or  intelligent 
thinking,  were  good,  and  they  were  complementary ;  but  Arnold 
believed  that  mid-Victorian  Britain  had  a  surplus  of  “  Hebraism,” 
and  its  mainspring  was  Nonconformity.  The  Nonconformists 

1 E.  E.  Kellett,  As  I  Remember  (1936),  p.  217. 
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must  be  saved  from  their  Hebraistic  leaders,  from  their  narrow, 
hole-and-corner  existence  outside  the  main  stream  of  the  nation’s 
life.  This  was  Arnold’s  mission,  and  the  Nonconformists,  rather 
naturally,  did  not  appreciate  it. 

The  practical  remedy  that  he  suggested  is  interesting  today 
in  view  of  movements  towards  reunion.  He  thought  that  a  church 
of  Presbyterian  order  should  be  established  in  England  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  for  “  both  (Presbyterian¬ 
ism  and  Episcopalianism)  were  in  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
Reformation  and  .  .  .  Presbyterianism  was  only  extruded  gradu¬ 
ally.”  ^  He  saw  that  the  severities  practised  by  the  Establishment 
in  the  Seventeenth  century  had  made  “  union  on  an  Episcopalian 
footing  impossible,”  and  he  believed  that ; — 

"  Presbyterianism,  the  popular  authority  of  elders,  the  power  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  has  that  warr^t 
given  to  it  by  Scripture  and  by  the  proceedings  of  the  early  Christiw 
Churches,  it  is  so  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  .  .  ..  it  is 
so  predominant  in  the  practice  of  other  Reformed  Churches,  it  was 
so  strong  in  the  original  Reformed  Church  of  England,  that  one  cannot 
help  doubting  whether  any  settlement  which  suppressed  it  could  be  really 
permanent."  ® 

Arnold  was  a  thorough  Erastian ;  his  objection  to  Noncon¬ 
formity  was  simply  that  it  would  not  conform  to  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  for  he  had  no  theological  opinions  on  such  matters  as  the 
“  apostolic  succession,”  which  so  divide  us  today.  He  did  not 
understand  the  argument  for  a  free  Church,  and  he  thought  that 
his  projected  Presbyterian  establishment  ought  to  satisfy  all  Non¬ 
conformists,  who,  freed  from  the  necessity  of  accepting  epis¬ 
copacy,  would  stream  into  it.  Yet  with  all  his  concessions  in  the 
matter  of  reunion,  Arnold  was  inexorable  in  his  opposition  to 
the  Puritan  type  of  religion  which,  while  overcoming  the  grosser 
faults  of  character,  is  “  narrow  and  inadequate,”  revealing 
Hebraism  at  its  worst.  The  Nonconformists,  he  thought,  were 
doing  much  harm  by  emphasising  a  quality  of  which  the  English 
had  too  much  already :  energy  without  light.  This  emphasis 
prevented  any  free  play  of  thought,  and  must  be  altered.  It  was 
time  “  to  Hellenise  a  little.” 

"A  more  free  play  of  consciousness,  an  increased  desire  for  sweetness 
and  light,  and  all  the  bent  which  we  call  Hellenising,  is  the  master- 
impulse  even  now  of  our  nation  and  of  humanity.”* 

This  was  the  choice  that  Arnold  saw  before  Britain  :  either  this 
discipline  of  true  culture  through  a  right  use  of  criticism,  that  is, 
of  the  intelligence,  or — Anarchy. 

Culture  and  Anarchy  appeared  first  in  the  Carnhill  in  1867 

^Culture  and  Anarchy,  Preface. 

3  Ibid. 
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and  1868,  under  the  titles  “  Culture  and  its  Enemies  ”  and 
“  Anarchy  and  Authority,”  and  in  1869  it  was  published  in  book 
form.  The  general  reaction  was  favourable.  Concerning  the 
Comhill  articles  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  “  I  am  astonished,  and 
so  is  George  Smith,®  at  the  favourable  reception  what  I  have  said 
meets  with,  but  this  shows  how  ripe  people’s  minds  are,  for  a 
change,  in  some  of  their  fixed  notions  on  these  matters.”  ® 

The  Preface  to  Culture  and  Anarchy,  m  which  he  strongly 
criticised  the  Liberals  and  Nonconformists,  was  naturally  attack^ 
by  these,  but  Arnold  takes  this  cheerfully  as  evidence  that  he  has 
gained  a  hearing.  “  The  Liberal  newspapers  one  and  all  attack 
it,”  he  writes,  “and  this,  too,  they  are  likely  to  do  more  and 
more.”'^  A  week  later  he  adds,  “  However  much  I  may  be  attacked, 
my  manner  of  writing  is  one  that  takes  hold  of  people  and  proves 
effective.”  ® 

In  June,  1869,  he  feels  even  more  confident :  “  The  chapters 
on  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  are  in  the  main,  I  am  convinced,  so 
true  that  they  will  form  a  kind  of  centre  for  English  thought  and 
speculation  on  the  matters  treated  in  them.”  ® 

Some  idea  of  the  reception  given  to  the  book  by  Noncon¬ 
formists  may  be  gained  from  reviews  which  appeared  in  some  of 
the  Free  Church  periodicals.  The  weeklies  were  not  greatly 
stirred,  though  the  Christian  World,  in  a  review  entitled  “  A  Poet 
on  State-Churchism,”  took  Arnold  to  task  for  his  indifference  to 
the  cause  of  Irish  disestablishment,  and  for  his  belief  that  great 
men  were  not  reared  outside  Established  churches.  The  English 
Independent  ignored  the  book,  and  Edward  Miall’s  other  paper, 
the  Nonconformist,  printed  no  review  until  1869,  though  it  pub¬ 
lished  short  notices  of  the  Cornhill  essays.^®  In  the  opinion  of 
this  paper,  Arnold’s  work  was  “  deeply  interesting,  but  eminently 
unsatisfactory ;  ”  let  him  continue  in  this  vein  if  he  pleases,  for 
it  was  amusing  and  did  the  “Philistines  ”  no  harm.  That  learned 
organ  of  Nonconformity,  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  dealt  with 
Arnold’s  book  more  thoroughly.^^  It  calls  Culture  and  Anarchy 
“  a  very  racy  and  suggestive  essay,”  but  goes  on  to  upbraid  him 
heavily  and,  one  feels,  without  a  grasp  of  essentials,  for  it  con¬ 
siders  that  “  the  pith  and  point  ”  of  the  essay  is  a  desire  to  arrest 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  Though  its  complaints 
are  often  just,  a  lighter  approach  might  have  been  more  effective. 

®0£  Smith,  Elder  and  G).,  publishers  of  the  Comhill  Magazine  and 
of  many  of  Arnold’s  works. 

«  Letters,  ed.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  (1901),  I  pp.  455-6. 

f  Ibid,  II,  p.  4. 

»Ibid.  II.  p.  6. 

» Ibid.  II,  p.  13. 

^^Nonconformist,  Jan.  11,  1868;  July  8,  1868;  Aug.  5,  1868. 

^British  Quarterly  Review,  April  1,  1869,  p.  569. 
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There  was  little  evidence  of  agreement  with  Arnold’s  ideas  from 
Church  or  Dissent,  but  most  of  the  reviewers  treat  him  with  re¬ 
spect  and  they  provide  evidence  that  he  was  making  people  think. 
Widespread  interest  among  serious  people  of  all  opinions;  en¬ 
couragement  from  his  friends;  and  the  knowledge  that  he  must 
make  himself  clearer  on  some  points — all  these  factors  probably 
urged  Arnold  to  “  repeat  the  dose.” 

St.  Paul  mtd  Protestantism,  with  an  Essay  on  Puritanism 
and  the  Church  of  England,  was  reprinted,  like  Culture  and 
Anarchy,  from  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  and  the  first  edition 
appeared  in  1870.  A  convenient  statement  of  its  purpose  is  given 
by  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Paul : — 

“  The  author  desired  to  contrast  Hebraism,  the  philosophy  of  morals, 
with  Hellenism,  the  philosophy  of  thought.  He  sought  also  to  prove 
that  Evangelical  Puritanism,  which  grounded  itself  upon  the  doctrines 
of  St,  Paul,  had  misunderstood  and  perverted  the  teaching  of  the 
apostle.  Of  Evangelical  Puritanism  the  Nonconformists  were  the  chief 
representatives,  and  therefore  they  come  in  for  a  peculiar  share  of  Mr. 

Arnold’s  attention.12 

Dissent,  Arnold  argued,  was  keeping  alive  a  spirit  of  contentious¬ 
ness,  and  that  for  the  sole  reason  of  perpetuating  Calvinism ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Paul  continues  : — 

“  He  proceeded  to  argue  in  favour  of  unity,  of  one  Church  .  .  .  but 
it  soon  appeared  that  the  new  universal  Church  was  to  be  purged  of  all 
doctrine.  God  was  no  longer  to  be  as  the  Calvinists  made  Him,  ‘  a 
magnified  and  non-natural  man,’  but  ‘  that  stream  of  tendency  by  which 
all  things  strive  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being’.” 

It  is  small  wonder  that  this  did  not  commend  itself  to  ortho¬ 
dox  Dissent,  warring  as  it  did  against  central  Christian  doctrines 
and  against  the  freedom  of  the  Church  from  all  State  control. 
The  more  militant  Dissenters  naturally  concentrated  on  the  less 
important  part  of  the  book,  the  essay  on  Puritanism  and  the 
Church  of  England.  Arnold  noticed  this  and  wrote  to  his  mother  : 
“  My  expostulation  with  the  Dissenters  has  rather  diverted  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  main  essays,  but  the  two  things,  the  position  of 
the  Dissenters  and  the  right  reading  of  St.  Paul  and  the  New 
Testament  are  closely  connected.” 

Foremost  among  the  attackers  of  the  book  was  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  the  paper  founded  in  1841,  by  Edward  Miall,  and  carry¬ 
ing  the  motto  which  so  irritated  Arnold,  "  The  Dissidence  of 
Dissent  and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Protestant  Religion.”  The 
reviews  in  this  journal  began  in  October,  1869,  when  Arnold 
had  not  reached  his  discussion  of  Dissent,  and  Miall  considers  the 
Cornhill  essay  “  one  of  the  most  able  and  interesting  articles  of 

“Herbert  W.  Paul,  Matthew  Arnold  (English  Men  of  Letters),  1902, 

p.  121. 

Letters,  II,  p.  48. 
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the  month.”  He  is  pleased  with  Arnold’s  recognition  of  the 
doctrinal  agreement  prevailing  among  Congregationalists.  A 
month  later  another  review  appeared,  dealing  with  the  second 
essay.  It  is  far  more  hostile  Aan  the  first.  Arnold’s  attack  on 
Puritanism,  says  Miall,  might  have  injured  if  his  power  had 
equalled  his  will,  but  as  it  is,  the  Puritan  position  has  not  been 
weakened.  Puritanism  is  ”  the  most  active  and  intelligent  part 
of  Christendom,  and  that  which  has  certainly  done  most  for 
human  liberty  and  progress.”  Miall  does  not  neglect  Arnold’s 
interpretation  of  St,  Paul,  and  he  writes  as  a  competent  theo¬ 
logian.  No  agreement  is  possible  between  him  and  Arnold  on 
the  subject  of  Biblical  criticism,  for  if,  as  Miall  believes,  the  New 
Testament  “be  a  divine  revelation,”  Arnold’s  treatment  is 
“  altogether  out  of  place.”  On  June  8th,  1870,  the  Nonconformist 
published  a  further  review,  evoked  by  the  first  edition  of  St.  Paul 
and  Protestantism.  Miall  asks  why  Arnold  does  not  include  the 
Anglican  Evangelicals  in  his  condemnation?  “  [Their]  solifidi- 
anism  appears  to  be  condoned  because  of  their  remaining  in  the 
Church.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Dissenters  will  never 
“  crucify  conscience,  subscribe  creeds  we  do  not  believe,  submit 
to  episcopal  ordination  as  a  mere  State  ceremony,  and  take  our 
places  in  the  ranks  of  the  national  hierarchy.” 

The  English  Independent,  another  paper  under  Miall’s 
control,^*  also  attacked  Arnold’s  book.  The  first  review,  which 
appeared  on  October  7th,  1869,  gives  a  slightly  twisted  summary 
of  Arnold’s  first  essay,  and  is  written  in  a  tone  of  ridicule  : — 

Arnold,  it  says,  having  entered  the  lists,  “will  proceed  to  attack  the 
most  famous  champions  of  Christendom,  driving  the  lance  of  Anselm 
into  shivers,  splitting  the  helmet  of  Augustine.  .  .  laying  the  burly 
Luther  flat  .  .  .  rolling  Calvin  in  the  dust,  routing  the  Jansenists,  and 
finally,  having  dispersed  the  whole  Puritan  hordes,  waiting  meekly  to 
receive  the  crown  of  sweetness  and  light,  amid  the  grateful  plaudits  of 
English  Christians.” 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  the  English  Independent  deals 
with  Arnold’s  interpretation  of  St.  Paul.  The  doctrine  of  salva¬ 
tion  by  faith,  says  the  writer,  is  held  by  “all  the  churches  of 
Christendom,  with  one  insignificant  exception  ”  :  is  this  “  in¬ 
significant  exception  ”  the  Church  of  Rome?  A  fortnight 
later  an  anonymous  letter  appears  in  defence  of  Arnold. 
“  It  seems  to  me,”  writes  the  correspondent,  “  and  I  am 
not  alone  in  the  thought,  that  you  are  not  quite  just  to  the 
new  expounder  of  St.  Paul.”  “  Unfortunately  this  only  irritates 
Miall ;  in  the  next  issue  he  denies  that  he  has  misrepresented 
Arnold,  and  returns  to  Arnold’s  treatment  of  St.  Paul.  The  essay 
on  Puritanism  and  the  Church  of  England  is  reviewed  in  this 
i*The  two  papers  were  amalgamated  in  1879. 

English  Independent,  Nov.  18,  1869,  p.  1143. 
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paper  on  February  17th,  1870.  Arnold’s  purpose  says  MiaU, 
seems  to  be  two-fold :  to  show  that  belief  cannot  be  the  basis 
of  ecclesiastical  unity,  and  that  errors  can  be  tolerated  in  a  church, 
so  long  as  it  is  “national  and  historic.”  Arnold’s  picture  of  the 
Church  struggling  with  Calvinistic  Puritanism  for  her  openness 
of  mind  is  a  strange  new  reading  of  history ;  but  as  long  as  the 
Authorised  Version  is  in  people’s  hands,  both  St.  Paul’s  doctrines 
and  Puritanism  are  safe.  The  final  volley  from  this  quarter 
came  after  the  first  edition.^®  Arnold,  says  Miall,  has  a  horror 
of  Calvinism  and  Dissent,  and  thinks  the  “  Zeit-Geist  ”  will  soon 
have  melted  both ;  but  it  may  melt  Established  churches. 
Dissenters  inherit  the  “  watchful  jealousy  ”  which  Arnold  dislikes 
from  persecuted  ancestors;  and,  though  Arnold  might  cut  at 
many  of  their  acknowledged  weak  spots,  they  object  to  being 
whittled  away. 

Calmer,  and  therefore  more  effective,  criticism  came  from  the 
Christian  Worid^'^  which,  after  summarising  Arnold’s  argument, 
decides  that  he  has  made  a  great  fuss  about  nothing.  Calvinism 
need  not  be  alarmed ;  Paul’s  assertion  that  all  things  have  been 
determined  by  the  will  of  God  is  not  fatalism,  and  Arnold  has 
left  it  unscathed.  The  review  shows  no  appreciation  of  the  good 
in  Arnold’s  work,  and  it  is  not  followed  by  any  other  comment. 
The  Freeman,  the  Baptist  weekly  which  was  later  amalgamated 
with  the  Baptist  Times,  also  joined  battle.  A  short  notice^®  of 
Arnold’s  first  Cornhill  essay  sums  up  his  position,  and  adds — 
temperately  enough — “  We  certainly  think  he  misrepresents  the 
Puritans.”  A  longer  review  follows,^®  in  which  the  reviewer,  at 
one  with  Arnold  in  desiring  to  understand  Paul,  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  him  concerning  the  apostle’s  divine  inspiration. 
Arnold’s  abandonment  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
cuts  away  the  cause  of  Paul’s  attachment  to  Christ,  and  leads 
Arnold  himself  hopelessly  astray.  This  review  is  continued  in 
the  following  issue,®®  when  it  deals  with  Arnold’s  interpretation 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  in  1870®^  the  Freeman  reviews 
the  essay  on  Puritanism  under  the  title  “A  New  Invitation  to 
Conform.”  This  review  points  out  that,  contrary  to  Arnold’s 
belief,  the  Puritans  separated  because  the  Church  was  too  narrow 
for  them. 

“  This  new  step  towards  comprehension,”  continues  the  reviewer,  “  con¬ 
vinces  us  more  than  ever  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  unity  of 
Christendom  is  the  system  of  political  establishments.” 

May  13,  1870. 

if  Christian  World,  Nov.  5.  1869. 
l®The  Freeman,  Oct.  15,  1869. 

«/6td,  Nov.  12,  1869. 
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The  Freeman,  more  moderate  and  perhaps  more  constructive  than 
the  Congregational  weeklies,  emphasises  the  Baptists’  proud  claim 
to  pre-Reformation  origin  : — 

“Our  protest  against  State  interference  with  religion  is  as  old  as  that 
interference  itself.  ‘What  has  the  Emperor  to  do  with  the  Church?’ 
cried  the  Baptists  of  the  Fourth  Century.” 

Heavier  artillery  was  brought  into  the  field  by  the  British 
Quarterly  Review,  which  in  July  1870  reviewed  Culture  and 
Anarchy  and  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism  together.  The  reviewer 
starts  well  enough :  Arnold’s  exposition  of  St.  Paul’s  teaching 
and  rebuke  to  Puritanism  are  not  to  be  regretted,  he  says,  for 
fresh  thought  must  come.  But  this  tone  is  not  maintained ;  some 
good  points  are  made,  but  exaggerated  language  destroys  their 
effect.  There  is  no  sign  of  an  understanding  of  Arnold’s  basic 
ideas;  for  example,  the  reviewer,  anxious  to  prove  that  the 
Dissenters  are  not  “  an  obstacle  to  progress  and  true  civilisation,” 
lists  “  their  evangelising  work  among  the  poor  in  rural  villages, 
and  large  towns,  their  Sunday  and  Ragged  Schools,  their  Home 
and  Foreign  Missions,  and  their  educational  efforts.”  But  one 
who  has  read  Culture  and  Anarchy  should  know  that  Arnold 
would  regard  all  this  as  “  machinery,”  the  pursuit  of  which  as 
an  end  in  itself  was  the  bane  of  “  Hebraism.”  This  writer  is  on 
stronger  ground  in  charging  Arnold  with  indifference  to  virtue 
when  it  appears  in  a  form  that  did  not  attract  him : — 

‘‘  We  much  fear,”  he  says,  “  that  the  first  Church  of  the  Galilean  fisher¬ 
men,  as  contrasted  with  the  cultured  ‘  sweetness  and  light  ’  of  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  would,  because  of  its  vulgarity,  have  found 
but  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Arnold.” 

A  sequal  to  this  review^  discusses  Arnold’s  interpretation  of 
St.  Paul,  and  is  consequently  less  heated.  Arnold,  says  this  critic, 
thinks  he  has  said  enough  in  pointing  out  Paul’s  passion  for 
righteousness ;  but  this  is  a  half-truth,  and  he  misses  the  core  of 
the  religious  life,  which  is  union  with  Gtod.  Paul  was  certainly 
against  Antinomianism,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  doctrines 
of  Calvinism  are  false.  Again  on  what  authority  does  Arnold 
take  a  merely  ethical  sentence  from  Paul  “  and  affirm  that  it  is 
the  only  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church?  He  believes  in 
a  Church  that  is  co-extensive  with  the  nation;  this  forces  him 
to  sacrifice  doctrine  to  inclusiveness. 

Two  groups  of  Nonconformists  at  this  period  lay  outside 
Arnold’s  criticisms,  for  they  were  not  associated  with  narrow 
Calvinism,  and  in  general  they  had  a  higher  standard  of  culture 
than  their  fellow-Dissenters.  These  were  the  Society  of  Friends 

22  British  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1870. 

23  “Let  everyone  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity  ” 
(II  Timothy  ii,  19) 
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and  the  Unitarians;  and  both  bodies  contributed  fairly  dis¬ 
interested  reviews  of  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism.  The  Friends’ 
Quarterly  Examiner,  a  journal  of  high  intellectual  quality,  pub¬ 
lished  an  article,  “  Paul  and  Christianity,”  signed  by  Edward 
Pearson.^*  The  attention  of  the  “  intellectuo-religious  ”  world 
has  been  drawn  to  Arnold’s  book,  and  there  is  much  beauty  in  it ; 
Pearson  strongly  sympathises  with  the  main  argument,  though  he 
feels  bound  “  to  reassert,  on  behalf  of  the  Apostle,  those  utterances 
of  his  which  we  think  are  most  prominent  with  him,  and  to  object 
to  the  introduction  into  his  words  of  meanings  which  cannot  be 
proved  to  have  been  within,  his  intention.”  The  Unitarian 
periodicals  received  Arno>ld’s  essays  calmly  having  no  fear  of  his 
view  of  Calvinism.  The  Inquirer  deals  kindly  with  his  criticism 
of  St.  Paul,  and  fears  that  the  value  of  his  articles  may  be  over¬ 
looked  :  “  They  are  in  truth  elaborate  and  masterly,  [and]  cast 
.  .  .  in  a  literary  and  critical  mould;  and  they  have  rendered 
an  important  service  to  Christian  truth  and  progress.”  The 
Inquirer  reviewed  the  essay  on  Puritanism  later ,2®  praising  his 
“  noble  vindication  of  St.  Paul  ”  and  partly  accepting  his  view 
of  Orthodox  Dissent.  A  fortnight  later  another  review  appeared, 
this  time  defending  the  Dissenters.  Arnold  must  remember  that 
“  the  true  schismatics  are  they  who  compel  separation ;  ”  unlike 
Carlyle  or  Kingsley,  he  seems  unable  to  appreciate  the  nobler 
qualities  of  Puritanism,  and  he  does  not  understand  the  power  of 
religious  ideas.  Comprehension  is  impossible  now;  the  only 
solution  is  equality  which  means  disestablishment.  Unitarians 
also  deplore  the  narrow  rigidity  of  some  Dissenters;  but  Arnold 
must  drop  his  ingenious  nicknames  and  acrid  sneers.”  On 
October  8th,  1870,  the  Inquirer  mentions  with  approval  a 
“  vigorous  reply  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  notorious  philippic 
against  the  Nonconformists  ”  by  Leslie  Stephen,  in  Fraser's 
Magazine,^’’  and  a  week  later  it  praises  the  articles  in  the  British 
Quarterly  Review.  Arnold  must  by  now  regret  his  ”  dilettante 
onslaught  on  Nonconformists  ”  and  “  heartily  repent  his  scornful 
philippic  against  a  class  of  men  so  well  able  to  defend  themselves.” 
Finally  the  Inquirer,  in  an  article  entitled  “  Dissenters  and  Dis¬ 
establishment,”  disclaims  “  that  watchful  jealousy  and  suspicion 
of  the  Church  of  England  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  with  some 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  describes  as  the  normal  attitude  of  the 
Dissenting  sects.”  The  Theological  Review,  another  Unitarian 
journal,  published  a  weighty  article  by  Kegan  Paul,  “  Arnold  and 

2*  Friends  Quarterly  Exenniner,  Vol.  5,  1871. 

^Inquirer,  Nov.  27,  1869. 

Ibid,  June  4,  1870. 

2"^  Fraser’s  Magazine,  October,  1870. 

^  Inquirer,  April  22,  1871. 
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St.  Paul.”  Paul  approves  of  Arnold’s  method  without  accept¬ 
ing  all  his  conclusions,  and  sugests  that  the  new  book  bo  re¬ 
printed  with  a  paraphrase  of  the  harder  Pauline  passages,  and 
“  docked  of  personalities  ”  which,  amusing  in  an  article,  blemish 
a  permanent  work.  His  agreement  with  the  “  whole  drift  and 
spirit  ”  of  Arnold’s  book  counterbalances  minor  disagreements, 
and  all  Kegan  Paul’s  suggestions  are  full  of  a  constructive  spirit 
rare  in  reviews. 

Outside  the  denominational  press,  three  of  the  more  thought¬ 
ful  reviews  printed  a  defence  of  Nonconformity.  The  best  is 
probably  that  by  R.  W.  Dale,  “  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  the 
Nonconformists,”  in  the  Contemporary  Review}'^  Dale  at  once 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  controversy;  Arnold,  he  says,  misses  the 
true  “  idea  ”  of  Puritanism,  which  is  not  a  set  of  doctrines,  but 
a  sense  of  the  value  of  personal  religion  and  of  unfettered  access 
to  God.  The  Puritans  did  not  seek  to  bind  the  Church  to 
Calvinism;  they  left  it  because  they  could  not  remain  in  it 
honestly.  Dale  explains  Congregational  church  order,  and  shows 
why  the  Puritans  rejected  the  Anglican  liturgy.  The  whole 
article  is  as  good  a  defence  as  could  be  made,  displaying  more 
critical  ability  than  most  of  the  reviews  mentioned  above.  His 
conclusion  is  characteristic  of  this  great  man ; — 

‘‘  Let  us  part  good  friends.  Mr.  Arnold  bears  a  name  which  Noncon¬ 
formists  regard  with  affection  and  veneration.  .  .  .  From  his  own 
writings  we  have  received  intellectual  stimulus  and  delight,  for  which 
we  are  grateful.  .  .  .  We  can  but  bid  each  other  God-speed.” 

In  the  following  year  this  journal  published  another  defence  of 
Puritanism,  “  The  English  Church  and  Dissenters  ”  by  the 
Nonconformist  leader,  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  who  argues  that  the 
Roman  and  Anglican  Churches  represent  attempts  to  support 
Christian  truth  by  political  action,  which  support,  useful  in  the 
past  should  now  be  withdrawn.  Arnold,  the  “  franc  tireur  ”  of 
the  Establishment,  is  a  champion  of  comprehension  who  dreads 
excess,  one  of  the  “  apostles  of  culture  ”  who  think  that  contact 
with  a  wider  world  would  benefit  Nonconformists.  “  We  agree 
with  them  profoundly,”  he  adds  “  but  we  pray  them,  instead  of 
lifting  up  their  bars  to  let  us  into  their  pale,  to  cast  down  their 
walls,  and  let  us  out  together  into  the  wider  world.”  The  third 
article  in  this  group  is  “  A  Puritan’s  Apology  ”  in  Macmillan’s 
Magazine, by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  a  Congregationalist  classical  scholar 
and  Professor  of  Latin  at  Manchester.  The  Guardian  called  this 

29  Theological  Review,  Oct.,  1871. 

30  Contemporary  Reviexv,  July,  1870. 

31  Because  of  his  father.  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  of  Rugby. 

32  Contemporary  Review,  Jan.,  1871. 

MacmUlan’s  Magazine,  Aug.,  1870. 
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“  a  weak  and  thin  paper,”  contrasting  it  with  the  powerful  defence, 

“  not  unworthy  of  its  distinguished  author,  Dr.  Dale.”  Indeed, 
this  article  is  an  “  apology,”  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  though 
Professor  Wilkins  does  attempt  to  show  that  “  it  is  impossible 
for  honest  men  to  accept  formularies  which  they  believe  .  .  . 
lead  to  errors  against  which  they  feel  most  bound  to  protest.”  The 
essay  does  not  dig  deep ;  it  does  not  examine  Arnold’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  history,  and  assumes  he  is  right  in  thinking  that  the 
Puritans  separated  because  the  Church  was  not  narrow  enough 
for  them. 

These  reviews  are  representative  of  the  reception  given  to 
Arnold’s  two  books  by  the  Nonconformists,  and  it  is  clear  that 
he  was  pleased  with  the  result,  sharp  though  much  of  the  criticism 
was.  Arnold  was  an  educator,  and  his  object  was  not  so  much 
to  win  approval  as  to  prick  complacency  and  force  people  to  re¬ 
consider  their  “  stock  notions  and  habits.”  This  he  felt  he  had 
achieved,  and  he  obviously  read  his  critics  with  interest,  writing 
to  his  mother  after  the  appearance  of  “  St.  Paul  and  Protestant¬ 
ism  ”  in  the  CornhUl,  he  says :  “  It  is  not  worth  while  to  send 

you  the  lucubrations  I  receive,  but  the  newspapers  I  forward  (the 
organs  of  the  Independents  and  Baptists)  will  show  you  how 
entirely  I  have  reached  the  special  Puritan  class  I  meant  to  reach. 
Whether  I  have  rendered  St.  Paul’s  ideas  with  perfect  correctness 
or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  confidence  with  which  these 
people  regarded  their  conventional  rendering  of  them  was  quite 
baseless,  made  them  narrow  and  intolerant  and  preventing  all 
progress.” 

On  December  5th.  1869,  Arnold  writes  that  “  the  better 
Dissenters  ”  are  ”  amiable  ”  towards  him,  and  to  his  friend  Lady 
de  Rothschild  he  says :  “  I  should  like  to  have  shown  you  some 
of  the  Nonconformist  speeches  at  the  recent  May  meetings,®®  full 
of  comments  on  my  preface  to  St.  Patt!  and  Protestantism.  We 
shall  see  great  changes  in  the  Dissenters  before  very  long.” 
Throughout  1870  his  confidence  grows;  he  is  apparently  un¬ 
prepared  to  reconsider  his  view  of  Puritanism,  and  he  is  sure 
that  he  has  reached  the  Nonconformists,  and  that  his  arguments 
will  prevail ;  he  believes  that  “  more  than  half  the  world  can 
never  frankly  accept  the  person  of  whom  they  learn,  but  kick  at 
the  same  time  as  they  learn.” 

Arnold  would  elucidate,  but  not  retract.  The  last  Comhill 
essay,  ”  Puritanism  and  the  Church  of  England,”  was  written 

^Letters  II,  pp.  23-4.  Arnold’s  letters  provide  evidence  that  he  was 
readincr  the  Nonconformist  several  years  before  this. 

3®  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  these  yet,  and  I  should  be  indebted 
to  any  reader  who  can  help. 

Letters  II,  pp.  34-5. 

^Letters  II,  pp.  51-2. 
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“  to  clear  away  offence  or  misunderstanding,”  and  to  show  “  that 
the  aim  at  setting  forth  certain  Protestant  doctrines  ...  is  the 
main  title  on  which  the  Puritan  churches  rest  their  right  of 
existing.”  The  idea  of  a  “  free  church,”  he  says,  came  later.  The 
favourite  objection  to  the  first  two  essays  had  been  that  the  Non¬ 
conformists  were  not  the  only  ones  to  hold  Calvinist  doctrines; 
but,  Arnold  replies,  the  Nonconformist  Churches  are  founded  on 
those  doctrines  alone.  He  is  no  enemy  of  the  Puritans  :  “  Our 
one  feeling  when  we  regard  them,  is  ...  of  regret  at  waste  of 
power;  our  one  desire  is  .  .  .  comprehension.”  To  Arnold, 
“  the  Church  exists,  not  for  the  sake  of  opinions,  but  for  the  sake 
of  moral  practice,”  and  the  only  justifmble  separation  is  ‘‘on 
plain  points  of  morals.”  In  this  defence,  Arnold  quotes  ‘‘  a  Non¬ 
conformist  newspaper  ”  which  called  the  Church  of  England  “  a 
Church  that  does  not  know  her  own  mind  ” — but  this,  to  him, 
is  her  greatest  praise.  He  quotes  twice  from  an  address  by  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Conder,  which  was  reported  in  the  Lancashire  Con¬ 
gregational  Calendar  for  1869-70.  In  conclusion  he  repeats  his 
wish  for  union,  but  affirms  that  this  can  never  be  on  the  basis  of 
‘‘  Scriptural  Protestantism.”  If  he  cavi  convince  the  Puritans 
of  this  he  will  not  have  written  in  vain.  The  reader  is  left  with 
the  impression  that  Arnold,  while  ready  to  do  all  he  can  to  clarify 
his  position,  still  holds  it  tenaciously. 

The  old  spirit  of  bitterness  has  gone,  and  it  is  easier  for  the 
Baptist  of  today  to  be  fair  to  this  confident  critic,  and  even  to 
agree  with  him  in  some  things,  than  it  was  for  his  grandfather. 
But  at  the  risk  of  stating  the  obvious  it  must  be  said  that  Arnold’s 
manner  belied  his  spirit :  he  was  no  dilettante,  but  a  sincere  seeker 
after  truth,  and  much  of  the  narrowness  which  he  saw  in  Non¬ 
conformity  did  unfortunately  exist;  its  disappearence  may  be 
partly  due  to  his  influence.  It  seems  fitting  to  conclude  with  his 
tribute  to  a  Nonconformist  minister  in  the  sonnet  ‘‘  East  London,” 
written  in  1867 : 

“  ’Twas  August,  and  the  fierce  sun  overhead 
Smote  on  the  squalid  streets  of  Bethnal  Green, 

And  the  pale  weaver,  through  his  windows  seen 
In  Spitalfields,  look’d  thrice  dispirited. 

I  met  a  preacher  there  I  knew,  and  said : 

‘Ill  and  o’erwork’d,  how  fare  you  in  this  scene?’ 

‘  Bravely !  ’  said  he,  ‘  for  I  of  late  have  been 

Much  cheer’d  with  thoughts  of  Christ,  the  living  bread.’ 

O  human  soul !  as  long  as  thou  canst  so 
Set  up  a  mark  of  everlasting  light. 

Above  the  howling  senses’  ebb  and  flow. 

To  cheer  thee,  and  to  right  thee  if  thou  roam — 

Not  with  lost  toil  thou  labourest  through  the  night ! 

Thou  mak’st  the  heaven  thou  hop’st  indeed  thy  home.” 

Jean  A,  Smallbone. 
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{Concluded) 

SANDY  BAPTIST 

Dr.  John  Brown  says  that  in  1676  Sandy  had  600  inhabitants 
and  twenty-two  Nonconformist  members.  These  were,  apparently, 
members  at  Bedford  and  worshipped  at  Blunham.  In  1756  John 
Berridge  began  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Everton,  near  Sandy,  and 
John  Skilleter,  of  Sandy,  with  his  wife  and  sons,  were  among 
the  converts.  Berridge  died  in  1793,  and  the  Skilleter  family 
joined  Blunham  Baptist  in  1794,  Jeremy  Skilleter  building  a  small 
chapel  there  in  1797.  In  1826  or  1827  some  withdrew  and  built 
a  chapel  for  High  Calvinistic  preaching,  but  were  not  able  to 
pay  for  the  building.  John  Foster  of  Biggleswade  bought  it,  and 
Sandy  Baptist  used  it  for  evening  services  instead  of  Jeremy 
Skilleter’s  smaller  building.  In  1854  a  third  chapel  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  second  at  a  cost  of  about  £800  of  which  William 
Skilleter  gave  £400.  In  1858  C.  H.  Spurgeon  preached  twice 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  collections  cleared  the  debt.  A  fourth 
chapel,  to  seat  450,  was  opened  in  1888,  and  a  new  schoolroom 
in  1929,  and  the  1854  building  was  sold.  In  1864,  William  Skilleter 
presented  a  manse  for  the  Pastor’s  residence. 

SHARNBROOK  OLD  BAPTIST 

The  church  was  formed  in  1719,  and  the  Church  Book  begins 
then,  with  a  Covenant.  The  church  declared  for  Open  Member¬ 
ship  :  “  if  any  Person  have  Light  into  Baptism  they  shall  have 
it  administered  unto  them.  And  if  not  that  Light,  to  receive  vhem 
as  Saints.”  There  was  to  be  no  sprinkling  of  infants,  and  they 
would  hold  Communion  with  all  when  they  judged  faithful.  It) 
1808  they  declared  themselves  Strict  Baptists,  and  resolved  to 
admit  no  member  in  future  who  did  not  see  the  importance  of  that 
institution  which  is  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Word  of  God.  In 
1818  they  had  a  Calvinistic  Declaration  of  Faith  and  Practice, 
Close  Communion.  The  splendid  chapel  was  enlarged  in  1865; 
it  is  probable  that  the  figures  1786  which  appear  above  the  pulpit 
give  the  date  of  the  original  building.  Bethlehem  chapel  was  5ie 
result  of  a  secession,  but  the  churches  were  re-united  in  1904. 
The  Church  Book  says  nothing  about  the  local  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  B.M.S.  in  1842.  It  was  a  district 
meeting  held  in  a  meadow  at  Shambrook,  with  Mr.  J,  H.  Tritton 
as  chairman  and  Rev.  John  Aldis  among  the  speakers.  The 
attendance  was  reckoned  at  5,500,  including  about  1,000  scholars 
from  the  Sunday  Schools  of  North  Bedfordshire. 
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SHARNBROOK  BETHLEHEM  CHAPEL 
The  Church  Book  begins  in  March,  1833,  with  a  statement 
r^arding  the  general  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  Original  Sin,  Particular  Redemption, 
Predestination  to  Eternal  Life,  Eternal  Union,  Eternal  Justifica¬ 
tion  and  Final  Perseverance  were  seldom  preached.  Meetings 
began  in  1827,  and  the  church  was  formed  in  March,  1833,  with 
a  Calvinistic  Declaration  of  Faith  and  a  long  Church  Covenant. 
That  church  was  dissolved  in  July,  1835,  and  a  new  church  formed 
in  the  following  month ;  no  reason  is  given,  but  the  new  church 
had  new  deacons.  The  chapel  was  opened  in  1844.  The  Church 
Book  ends  in  September,  1904,  with  the  reception  of  a  new  mem¬ 
ber.  The  members  went  back  to  Sharnbrook  Old  Baptist  Chapel. 

SHEFFORD  UNION  CHURCH 
Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Bunyan  Meeting,  says  that  ministers  of 
churches  of  the  Beds.  Union  took  it  in  turns  in  1798  to  preach 
once  a  month  at  Shefford,  then  destitute  of  the  Gospel,  In  1814 
a  temporary  chapel  was  opened.  Mr.  W.  H.  Whitbread  gave  land 
and  in  1825  the  present  chapel  was  opened.  In  1829,  an  Open 
Communion  church  was  formed.  The  Trust  Deed  said  that  the 
minister  was  to  be  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  men  and  women 
who  were  members ;  any  mortgage  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
votes  of  the  major  part  of  the  men  members.  Likewise  any  sale 
of  chapel  and  ground  and  the  election  of  further  trustees  was  to 
be  by  the  votes  of  the  major  part  of  the  men.  In  1881,  Samuel 
Whitbread  gave  adjoining  land  for  erection  of  a  Manse  and 
extension  of  burial  ground,  and  in  1929  an  anonymous  donor 
paid  for  further  land.  A  farmer  named  Inskip,  of  Shefford 
Hardwick,  a  Methodist,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  church, 
but  when  the  Methodists  came  to  Shefford  he  joined  them.  The 
old  Church  Books  have  disappeared.  The  present  book  begins 
in  January,  1886,  and  the  most  interesting  item  in  it  is  of  a  notable 
revival  in  1905  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  S.  Acton  Fox, 
when  over  100  persons  professed  conversion  and  seventy-four 
joined  the  church.  Unfortunately  there  were  dissensions  a  few 
years  later.  Stondon  Baptist  Chapel  was  for  a  time  part  of 
Shefford’s  work,  having  b^n  started  by  them,  but  it  is  now  under 
the  care  of  Tilehouse  Street,  Hitchin. 

SOUTHILL  PARTICULAR  BAPTIST 
This  church  was  formed  on  June  23,  1693,  as  an  Independent 
cause,  with  the  help  of  the  church  at  Rowell  (Rothwell).  Thomas 
Kellingworth  was  Pastor  from  1693  until  1721,  during  which 
time  230  members  were  received.  During  the  pastorate  of  Joseph 
King,  1776-1785,  it  was  Baptist,  Open  Communion,  but  during  the 
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long  pastorate  of  John  Warburton,  1846-1892,  it  was  re-formed 
as  a  Strict  Baptist  church. 

STEVINGTON  BAPTIST 

The  church  at  Stevington  or  Steventon  was  formed  in  1655, 
and  evidently  had  some  early  connection  with  Bunyan  Meeting 
which  in  1656  gave  permission  to  seven  of  their  members  to  break 
bread  there.  Stephen  Hawthorne  “  the  godly  yeoman  of  Turvey,” 
was  Pastor  in  1655.  He  attended  the  General  Assembly  of  Bap¬ 
tists  in  London  in  1689  and  1692,  resigned  his  pastorate  in  1692, 
died  in  1705,  and  was  buried  in  the  farmyard  where  the  first 
Meeting  House  stood.  G.  H.  Orchard,  Pastor  from  1832  to 
1843,  says  :  “  He  must  have  known  Bunyan,  but  no  allusion  is 

ever  made  to  his  name  even  in  those  letters  sent  to  Bedford 
church.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Bunyan  preached  at  Stevington, 
although  tradition  says  he  preached  in  the  old  Meeting  House  at 
Pavenham.  This  silence  about  Bunyan  arose  from  his  opposing 
close  communion,  which  Hawthorne  and  Negus  strictly  observed.” 
The  next  pastor  was  Daniel  Negus,  deacon  in  1673,  assistant  in 
1691,  and  sole  Pastor  in  1692.  During  persecution  they  met  at 
night  in  lanes  and  woods  :  “  the  females  screened  their  minister’s 
head  from  the  damps  of  night  with,  their  aprons.”  But  their 
regular  meeting  place  was  a  barn  for  which  they  paid  ten  shillings 
per  annum.  In  1691  they  had  members  at  Rushden,  Blisworth, 
Northampton,  Wollaston,  OIney,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bedford, 
Cotton  End,  Ridgmont  and  Aylesbury.  They  did  not  hold 
meetings  at  all  these  places,  but  they  held  Church  Meetings  at 
some  of  them,  and  deacons  were  appointed  to  visit  members 
quarterly  in  distant  districts.  They  had  some  members  at 
Pavenham,  two  miles  away,  and  a  baptismal  service  there  in  1693 
is  recorded.  In  that  year,  Mr.  Greenwood  and  others  formed  a 
church  at  Carlton  and  left  the  Stevington  church,  to  the  displeasure 
of  its  Elders.  Their  Northampton  members  formed  a  separate 
church  about  1700  which  built  a  chapel  on  the  Green.  In  1733  a 
new  minister  at  College  Lane  made  an  attempt  to  convert  his 
church  to  Strict  membership,  but  the  majority  disagreed.  There¬ 
upon  the  minister  and  the  minority,  taking  the  Church  Book  with 
them,  joined  the  church  on  the  Green,  but  that  church  gradually 
dwindled  and  the  chapel  was  sold,  and  the  Church  Book  came 
back  to  College  Lane.  In  1713  the  Stevington  Church  decided 
that  it  was  right  and  proper  to  sing  at  the  Lord’s  Table;  but 
evidently  this  was  limited  to  the  Lord’s  Table,  for  in  1751  when  a 
Pastor  stipulated  for  hymn  singing,  a  number  of  the  old  mem¬ 
bers  left.  In  1718  the  old  barn  was  judged  to  be  too  .small,  and 
they  decided  to  have  a  new  Meeting  House.  One  man  gave  the 
land,  members  and  friends  gave  time,  material  or  money,  and  a 
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Roman  Catholic  helped  by  hauling  the  stones.  The  chapel  was 
opened  in  1721,  free  of  debt,  and  tradition  says  that  the  balance 
in  hand  was  enough  to  provide  a  manse.  In  1831  a  baptistry  was 
made  in  the  Court  at  the  back  of  the  chapel,  but  some  friends 
still  preferred  to  be  baptised  in  the  Ouse.  The  present  baptistry 
is  in  the  chapel.  In  1832  a  new  manse  was  built.  Mr.  Roberson 
of  Turvey,  gave  £150  on  condition  that  £2  be  given  every  year, 
for  ever,  to  poor  members,  and  that  his  letter  be  read  to  the 
church  annually.  The  church  decided  that  the  pastor,  living  free 
of  rent,  should  provide  the  £2  (his  stipend  was  £40).  This  did 
not  please  everybody.  In  1852  a  lady  gave  £50  so  that  the  Pastor 
should  be  relieved  of  this  burden.  At  first  none  but  baptised 
persons  were  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Table;  but  in  1711  the 
church  decided  to  appoint  Simon  Hearcock  as  Pastor,  and  made 
the  following  entries  in  the  Church  Book  regarding  him  and  his 
wife :  “  That  after  waiting  and  due  care  to  instruct  the  persons 
into  the  duty  of  baptism,  and  they  do  continue  dark  as  to  the 
duty;  yet  to  receive  them  into  this  Church  of  Christ  provided 
that  they  walk  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Members  of 
other  churches  that  walk  as  becometh  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to 
have  communion  with  this  church.”  Apparently  Hearcock  was 
a  disappointment  for  when  he  died  in  1716  church  matters  were 
in  confusion  and  at  a  low  ebb.  He  had  been  inactive,  and  there 
was  no  trace  of  regularity,  learning,  discipline  or  eminent  piety 
during  his  ministry.  In  1836  the  church  referred  to  the  1711 
decision  and  to  prevent  any  disunion  in  views,  any  contention 
about  Officers  of  the  church  or  Pastor  to  preside,  “  decided  that 
in  future  no  person  whatsoever  be  allowed  to  administer  any 
ordinance  or  have  fellowship  or  break  bread  in  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
who  has  not  attended  to  and  obeyed  the  initiatory  ordinance  of 
baptism  by  immersion.”  In  1840  the  church  noted  that  some  of 
their  members  had  very  improperly  sought  fellowship  with  Inde¬ 
pendent  churches  and  those  Baptist  churches  which  allow  Open 
Communion,  which  the  church  could  not  approve.  Two  months 
later  they  decided,  “  That  any  member  of  our  church  who  shall 
marry  a  person  not  in  communion  with  some  Christian  Society 
shall  forfeit  all  fellowship  and  privileges  of  our  church  until  he 
or  she  shall  have  publicly  acknowledged  the  error  before  the 
church.  Note;  we  do  not  hold  the  Establishment  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Society.”  In  view  of  the  last  sentence  it  is  refreshing  to  note 
that  in  18^  Anglicans,  Baptists  and  Primitive  Methodists  had 
held  some  well-attended  united  prayer  meetings.  In  1869  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  consistent  members  of  other  Christian 
churches  be  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Table  as  heretofore.  In  1870 
a  ballot  showed  twenty-eight  votes  for  Open  Communion  and  two 
for  Strict,  but  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  because  a  woman 
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member  had  canvassed  for  votes  for  Open.  Four  months  later 
another  ballot  showed  four  for  Open  Communion  and  eleven  for 
Strict.  In  1921  a  resolution  was  moved  that  in  future  the  church 
be  empowered  to  receive  into  fellowship  believers  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  Baptists  at  heart  who  for  some  particular  and 
conscientious  reason  have  not  been  immersed,  and  that  any  statute 
or  minute  to  the  contrary  now  appearing  in  the  Church  Book  be 
rescinded.  At  the  following  Church  Meeting  this  was  postponed 
indefinitely.  The  present  position  is  that  the  membership  is 
Baptist,  and  Communion  is  open  to  members  and  adherents  of 
•other  Christian  churches. 


THURLEIGH  BAPTIST 

In  1808  a  house  was  opened  at  Thurleigh  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  About  1826  William  Crockford,  formerly  a  deacon 
at  Keysoe  and  for  some  time  Pastor  at  Gidding,  came  to  live  in 
the  village  and  took  charge  of  the  work.  In  1827,  a  chapel  was 
built;  Mr.  Crockford  gave  £15  and  worked  as  a  carpenter  in 
its  erection,  and  continued  his  ministry  until  he  died  in  1836. 
Samuel  Wells  became  the  minister  in  October,  1836,  and  the 
church  was  formed  on  October  5th,  1837,  with  four  members. 
By  the  end  of  1838  the  membership  was  fifteen,  and  Mr.  Wells 
became  Pastor  on  January  2nd,  1839,  and  continued  until  his 
death  in  1860.  The  first  Church  Book  begins  with  a  Calvinistic 
Church  Covenant,  then  a  list  of  those  who  were  members  in  1861, 
and  a  record  until  the  end  of  1900.  Then  came  the  minutes, 
beginning  October,  1840,  when  the  church  decided  to  form  a 
missionary  society  to  help  the  B.M.S.  In  1841,  the  chapel  was 
enlarged  at  a  cost  of  £160.  They  raised  £130  of  that  in  1841, 
but  as  1842  was  the  B.M.S.  Jubilee  they  decided  to  make  no 
attempt  to  raise  money  that  year  for  their  own  building  fund. 
In  1849  the  chapel  was  again  enlarged ;  the  present  building  was 
erected  in  1888.  In  1861,  Mrs.  Harvey,  a  Wesleyan,  wished  to  sit 
with  them  at  the  Lord’s  Table.  After  hearing  her  experience 
the  church  agreed  unanimously,  but  as  she  was  unbaptised  she 
was  to  have  no  vote.  Evidently  she  profited  by  the  ministry,  for 
she  was  baptised  in  1866.  On  November  28th,  1862,  three 
candidates  were  proposed,  but  it  was  stated  that  the  parents  of 
two  of  these  object^.  One  of  them  was  baptised  without  any 
formal  consent  from  her  parents.  But  the  case  of  Harriet  Farrer 
was  more  difficult.  Her  father  held  a  farm  on  lease  from  the 
Vicar,  one  condition  being  that  he  and  his  family  should  attend 
the  Parish  Church ;  he  therefore  refused  permission  for  her  to 
be  baptised.  On  February  2nd,  1860,  Harriet  asked  for  baptism, 
saying  that  she  could  wait  no  longer,  and  the  Church  Book  says 
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that  one  of  the  members  provided  her  with  clothes  and  she  was 
baptised  on  March  1st  in  spite  of  home  opposition,  bearing  in 
mind  the  words  of  Christ :  “  Whoso  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me.”  On  November  27th,  1863,  it 
was  reported  that  her  sister,  Mary  Ann  Farrer,  who  had  been  an 
enquirer  for  a  year,  had  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  her  father 
for  refusing  to  attend  the  Established  Church;  and  the  record 
proceeds :  “  Having  failed  since  then  in  securing  a  place  after 

which  she  had  been  seeking,  and  not  knowing  what  her  future 
movements  might  be  nor  where  her  lot  might  be  cast,  she  applied 
through  the  Pastor  that  messengers  might  be  appointed  to  see 
her  in  his  house  immediately,  and  that  she  might  be  permitted 
at  once  to  come  forward  to  speak  her  experience  in  order  to  be 
baptised  on  the  next  sabbath.  Request  acceded  to  unanimously. 
Two  prayers  were  offered  during  absence  of  messengers.  Candi¬ 
date  then  attended  and  related  experience.  The  Church  unani¬ 
mously  admitted  her  for  baptism.  Much  feeling  evinced. 

“  November  29th,  1863.  The  Pastor  asked  whether  he 
should  give  his  lecture  next  Tuesday  upon  ‘  Our  reasons  for 
dissenting  from  the  Established  Church  and  practising  believers’ 
baptism,’  seeing  that  such  lecture  might  interfere  with  the  worldly 
prospects,  peace,  and  comfort  of  several  individuals.  Resolved 
that  truth  be  maintained  and  consequences  risked. 

“  At  5  p.m.,  Mary  Ann  Farrer  was  baptised  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  company.  Much  impression  appeared  to  be  made.  The 
Pastor  preach^  afterwards  on  ‘  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and 
I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life’.”  Harriet  Farrer  died  in  1913; 
Mary  Ann  died  in  1944  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine.  Soon  after  her 
baptism  she  had  become  cook  at  the  Vicarage,  and  she  came  to 
chapel  every  Sunday.  George  Chandler  was  Pastor  from  1866  to 
1902.  He  died  in  1903  and  was  buried  in  Thurleigh  Church¬ 
yard,  and  the  Vicar  objected  to  the  proposed  wording  on  the  tomb¬ 
stone  that  he  had  served  as  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He 
wanted  the  word  Chapel  instead.  When  it  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  “  Church  ”  meant  the  Society  and  “  Chapel  ”  the  building, 
he  referred  the  question  to  his  Bishop,  and  the  church  asked  the 
Baptist  Union  to  take  up  their  case.  The  inscription  on  the  stone 
reads  “  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church.”  The  church  has  never 
been  large,  but  it  has  shown  a  sturdy  Baptist  spirit. 

WILDEN  BAPTIST 

This  church  claims  1806  as  its  foundation,  but  its  old  Church 
Book  is  lost.  It  is  known  that  Solomon  Hawkins  was  Pastor 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Jabez  Hawkins,  who  had  a  small 
farm  at  Begwary  and  journeyed  across  every  Sunday  from  1845 
to  1857.  His  successor,  Mr.  Ganton,  baptist  sixteen  young  men 
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and  women  one  Sunday  in  an  open-air  baptistry,  the  water  being 
brought  in  buckets  from  the  brook  a  hundred  yards  away. 

WOOTTON  BAPTIST 

This  church  was  formed  on  September  28th,  1826,  and  met 
for  ten  years  at  a  school  in  the  village.  The  chapel  was  built  in 
1836,  with  room  for  150  people.  The  Church  Covenant  is 
Calvinistic,  with  Strict  membership.  The  membership  still  con¬ 
sists  of  baptised  persons,  and  they  practise  Open  Communion. 
The  Church  Book  begins  in  1839.  It  tells  of  one  old  man  who 
was  not  received  because  his  doctor  said  that  he  must  not  be' 
baptised;  but  it  does  not  say  whether  they  gave  him  the  same 
consideration  as  one  old  woman  whom  they  admitted  to  occa¬ 
sional  attendance  at  the  Lord’s  Supper.  They  permitted  one  man 
to  be  baptised,  but  to  remain  a  Methodist.  In  1861  they  made 
a  new  rule  allowing  women  as  well  as  men  to  vote  at  the  election 
of  a  Pastor.  In  1922  it  was  proposed  to  group  Wootton  with 
Cranfield,  but  they  decided  to  keep  on  as  before. 


A  Statement  of  Faith,  ]  822 

The  Rev.  John  Holloway’s  Confession  of  Faith  given  by  him  at  the 
time  of  his  Ordination  to  the  Pastoral  Office  over  this  Church.  [This  was 
the  Church  at  Cotton  End,  near  Bedford,  and  the  Confession  is  in  their 
Church  Book,  June  6th,  1822.] 

I  believe  in  the  one  only  living  and  true  God,  the  self-existent, 
independent,  all-sufficient,  immutable  and  eternal  I  Am,  the  great  first 
cause  and  the  last  end  of  all  creatures  and  things.  That  He  is  holy,  just 
and  good  in  His  nature,  infinite  in  His  wisdom,  omnipotent  in  His  power 
and  unbounded  in  His  presence.  The  Lord  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  longsuffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy 
for  thousands  and  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin.  That  in  this 
one  incomprehensible  Jehovah  there  are  three  persons,  three  in  name  and 
office.  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  yet  but  one  in  nature,  equality, 
purpose  and  eternity. 

I  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  are  the  Word  of  God.  That  they  contain  a  complete  revelation  of 
his  mind  and  will  to  man,  and  are  a  perfect  rule  to  his  people,  in  doctrine, 
experience,  worship  and  practice.  That  they  were  given  to  man  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  been  preserved  entire  by  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  to  the  present  time,  and  by  the  same  power  will  be  continued  in  a  state 
of  perfection  to  the  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  the  Almighty,  according  to  the  account  given  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  angels  and  men,  with 
all  the  other  creatures  and  things  that  exist.  That  He  created  them  by  the 
word  of  His  power,  and  all  very  good.  That  He  is  the  great  and  inex¬ 
haustible  fountain  of  life,  vegetable,  animal,  angelical,  spiritual  and  eternal 
life  all  proceeding  from  himself.  That  He  created  the  human  body  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth  and  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life  and  man 
became  a  living  soul,  in  his  Maker’s  image,  wise,  holy,  and  happy. 
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I  believe  that  God  entered  into  a  covenant  of  works  with  Adam  as 
His  creature,  and  as  being  the  head  and  representative  of  all  his  posterity. 
That  it  was  in  the  power  of  man  as  he  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creator  in  a  state  of  innocency,  to  have  kept  the  law,  or  conditions  of 
the  covenant  given  him  in  Paradise.  That  the  Lord  Jehovah  was  strictly 
righteous  in  the  Test  of  obedience  He  gave  to  man,  he  being  then  perfectly 
free  and  holy^  and  that  He  was  legally  just  in  sanctioning  the  breach  of  it 
with  threatenmgs  of  death,  and  the  fulfilment  of  it  with  promises  of  life. 

I  believe  that  Adam  as  the  head  of  the  human  race,  wilfully  and 
deliberately  broke  the  covenant  or  law  of  works,  and  that  in  so  doing  he 
disobeyed  the  holy  commands  and  rebelled  against  the  just  authority  of 
God  his  Maker,  fell  from  his  original  purity,  and  involved  himself  and  all 
mankind  in  sin,  death,  and  misery  as  the  ruins  of  his  fall.  That  man  as 
a  fallen  creature  is  totally  depraved  in  all  the  powers  and  passions  of  his 
soul.  Therefore,  that  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  first  parents  are 
conceived  in  sin  and  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  their  hearts  desperately  wicked 
and  deceitful  above  all  things  past  fuiding  out.  That,  left  to  themselves, 
all  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  would  be  only  evil, 
and  that  continually.  That  by  sin  man  is  in  himself  both  helpless  and 
hopeless :  for  the  corrupt  fountain  of  a  depraved  nature  can  never  send 
forth  pure  streams,  nor  the  imperfect  works  of  a  guilty  creature  constitute 
a  righteousness  to  justify  his  soul  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God.  That  by  his 
original  corruptions  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  in  a  state  of 
captivity  to  Satan;  and  by  his  actual  transgression  exposed  to  the  curse 
of  a  violated  law,  the  justice  of  an  offended  Deity,  and  the  misery  of  an 
eternal  hell. 

I  believe  that  God  has  not,  though  in  strict  justice  He  might  have, 
left  the  whole  race  of  sinners  in  this  helpless,  hopeless  and  miserable 
condition.  But  that  He  has  so  loved  the  world  of  mankind  as  to  give  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believes  in  Him  should  not  perish  but 
have  everlasting  life.  That  He  has  set  His  saving  love  upon  those  of  them 
whom  He  will  take  to  Heaven.  And  as  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  has  entered  with  a  covenant  of  grace  and  peace  with  Him 
the  great  Mediator  on  their  behalf.  A  covenant  that  is  everlasting  in  its 
date,  well  ordered  in  its  plan,  sure  in  its  accomplishment  and  containing 
all  toem  and  all  their  salvation  in  its  blessings. 

I  believe  in  the  true  and  proper  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  And  because  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  He  is  called  by  the 
names,  is  said  to  possess  the  perfection,  to  have  done  the  works,  and  to 
receive  the  glory  of  the  Almighty  and  Eternal  Jehovah.  And  that  as  the 
unspeakable  gift  of  His  Father’s  love  and  the  effect  of  His  own,  agreeable 
to  His  covenant  engagements  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  came  into  our  world, 
was  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  His  people  who 
were  under  the  law.  Also  that  by  His  perfect  obedience  and  cursed  death 
He  performed  the  conditions  of  the  covenant,  fulfilled  the  law,  satisfied 
justice,  bore  the  punishment  of  sin,  conquered  Satan,  destroyed  death,  and 
became  the  all-sufficient  Saviour  of  souls. 

I  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  Divine  Person  in  the  sacred  Trinity. 
That  He  inspired  the  word  of  Revelation,  discovers  the  perfections  of  the 
Father,  and  manifests  and  applies  the  work  of  the  Son.  That  as  the 
Spirit  of  life,  of  wisdom,  of  truth,  of  grace,  of  power,  of  consolation, 
etc.,  he  quickens,  enlightens,  regenerates,  converts,  sanctifies,  establishes, 
comforts  and  preserves  all  the  people  of  God. 

I  believe  in  the  doctrines  of  grace,  viz.  personal  election,  partiralar 
redemption,  imputed  righteousness,  free  justification,  progressive  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  final  perseverance,  and  eternal  glorification.  I  also  believe  that  though 
the  child  of  God  is  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  law  and  delivered  from 
it  as  a  covenant  of  works,  he  is  under  it  to  Qirist  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct. 
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And  that  the  preceptive  part  of  the  word  containing  commands,  exhortations, 
cautions,  reproofs,  admonitions,  etc.,  is  as  much  to  be  attended  to  in  its 
proper  place  as  the  promissory  part.  That  doctrine  and  experience, 
precept  and  promise,  duty  and  privilege,  holiness  and  happiness,  Christ  as 
a  pattern  and  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  are  never  to  be  separated. 

I  believe  that  God  by  various  means,  but  in  general  by  His  word  and 
the  instrumentality  of  His  ministers  and  the  agency  of  His  Spirit,  con¬ 
vinces,  converts,  and  calls  sinners  to  Himself ;  and  thus  brings  them  out 
of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light,  out  of  the  world  into  the  Church, 
from  Sinai  to  Sion,  from  self  to  Christ,  from  sin  to  holiness,  in  a  word 
from  hell’s  dark  door  to  heaven.  I  believe  that  no  man  can  possess  an 
evidence  that  he  is  interested  in  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  the  atonement 
of  the  Son,  or  enjoy  the  comfort  of  the  Spirit,  and  be  blessed  with  a 
meetness  for  heaven,  but  as  he  is  taught  by  the  grace  of  God  to  deny 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  righteously,  soberly,  and  godly 
in  this  present  evil  world. 

I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  members  of  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ  to  unite  themselves  together  in  visible  church-fellowship.  That  all 
the  objects  of  His  love  and  the  purchase  of  His  blood,  as  they  become  the 
subjects  of  His  grace,  among  ail  denominations  of  Christians  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  constitute  the  universal  catholic  Church  of  Christ.  But  that 
a  regularly  organised  Church  is  a  company  of  gracious  and  holy  men  and 
women,  uniting  themselves  together  by  a  voluntary  agreement,  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  word  and  in  subjection  to  Christ  as  their  Head, 
with  their  proper  officers  of  Pastor  and  Deacons,  for  the  public  worship 
of  God,  the  administration  of  holy  ordinances  and  each  other’s  edification. 

I  believe  that  Christ  has  appointed  and  ordained  that  there  should  ^ 
a  holy  gifted  and  standing  ministry  in  His  Church  down  to  the  end  of  time. 
That  He  calls,  qualifies,  and  sends  forth  to  labour  in  His  vineyard  whom¬ 
soever  He  pleases.  That  He  appoints  them  their  places,  fits  them  for  their 
work,  succeeds  them  in  their  ministry,  and  secures  their  support  And 
that  it  is  by  these  means  and  instruments  (through  the  influence  of  His 
Spirit  and  grace)  that  He  fulfils  His  purpose,  spreads  His  Gospel,  edifies 
His  Church,  completes  the  salvation  of  His  chosen  and  glorifies  His  name. 

I  believe  that  our  L^rd  as  king  in  Sion,  has  instituted  and  ordained 
two  (Christian  ordinances  in  His  Church,  to  be  attended  to  by  all  its  members, 
viz.  Baptism  and  the  Supper.  That  it  is  the  baptism  of  believers  by  immer¬ 
sion;  because  it  is  a  public  profession  of  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ’s 
name,  from  principles  of  love  and  obedience  to  Him  as  their  Saviour, 
and  as  the  mode  represents  their  death  to  sin  and  resurrection  to  holiness. 
That  the  sacred  Supper  is  frequently  to  be  administered  to  the  members 
of  the  Church  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  as  lively  figures  of  the 
broken  body  and  flowing  blood  of  Christ.  His  body  broken  and  blood  shed 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  received  by  faith  for  their  spiritual 
nourishment  and  growth. 

I  believe  where  God  begins  the  good  work  He  will  carry  it  on  by  the 
ministry  of  His  word,  the  ordinances  of  His  house,  and  the  supplies  of  His 
grace,  till  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  that  He  will  do  this  in  opposition 
to  all  the  corruptions  of  nature,  the  temptations  of  Satan,  the  persecution 
of  the  world,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  until  He  has  brought  the  happy 
subjects  of  it  to  death  and  glory. 

I  believe  that  as  the  Lord  Jesus  took  on  Him  the  nature  of  man,  and 
died  the  death  of  tiie  Cross  ;  so  He  was  buried  and  rose  again  the  third 
day  according  to  the  scriptures,  triumphing  over  death  and  the  grave.  That 
His  rising  again  with  the  same  body  is  both  the  pledge  and  the  pattern 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  identical  bodies  of  His  people.  That  as  He 
ascended  up  into  heaven  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
ever  living  to  make  intercession  for  all  them  that  came  unto  God  by  Him, 
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so  He  will  come  again  the  second  time  without  sin  to  the  everlasting  salva¬ 
tion  of  His  Church,  and  will  cause  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  both  of 
the  just  and  the  unjust. 

I  believe  that  God  has  appointed  a  day,  the  great  day  of  general 
judgement,  in  the  which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  the 
man  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  hath  ordained  to  be  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead,  and  whereof  He  has  given  assurance  unto  all  men  in  that  He  hath 
raised  Him  from  the  dead. 

I  believe  that  Christ,  the  righteous  Judge  will  reward  every  man 
according  as  his  works  and  character  shall  be.  That  He  will  call  the 
righteous,  His  bwn  people,  to  Himself,  place  them  on  His  right  hand,  and 
say  to  them  before  the  assembled  universe,  “  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,” 
and  they  shall  go  away  into  life  eternal  and  be  for  ever  with  the  Lor^ 
perfectly  holy  and  completely  happy.  But  to  the  wicked  forced  to  His 
left  hand.  He  will  say  before  God  His  Father,  angels,  devils  and  saints : 
“Depart  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels,”  and  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment  where  there 
will  be  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Here,  Sir,  I  conclude  this  imperfect  statement  of  my  faith,  resting  on 
your  candour  and  that  of  my  brother  ministers  and  Christian  friends,  and 
also  intreating  an  interest  in  all  your  prayers,  that  myself,  the  church,  and 
die  whole  congregation  may  not  only  profess  to  believe,  but  possess  and 
enjoy  the  graces  doctrines  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  And 
that  my  orethren  and  Fathers  in  the  ministry  present,  every  soul  in  this 
large  assembly,  all  the  members  of  the  Church  at  Cotton  End,  and  every 
individual  in  the  congregation  that  may  attend  here,  may  be  saved  from  the 
misery  of  the  wicked  and  obtain  the  everlasting  life  of  the  righteous  is 
and  shall  be  the  prayer  of  your  friend  and  servant  in  our  common 
Lord. — Amen. 

George  E.  Page. 


Internationale  Zeitschriftenschau  fiir  Bibelwissenschaft  und 
Grenzgebiete,  1951-52.  Heft  1.  (Katholisches  Bibelwerk, 
Stuttgart,  25s.) 

The  first  part  of  volume  1  of  the  “  International  Review  of 
Biblical  Studies  ”  is  edited  by  Dr.  F.  Stier,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  in  the  Catholic  Theological  Faculty  at  Tubingen  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  the  assistance  of  other  members  of  the  University 
Staflf  and  associated  scholars  and  students.  No  less  than  1,391 
articles  from  393  peridicals  are  listed,  almost  none  earlier  than 
1949,  and  published  in  more  than  twenty  countries.  The  refer¬ 
ences  are  classified  according  to  subject  matter — text,  interpreta¬ 
tion,  translation,  theology,  history,  archaeology,  etc. — ^and  fre¬ 
quently  a  summary  of  the  article  is  given,  usually  in  German. 
More  summaries  are  promised  for  the  next  issue  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  and  also  an  index,  which  will  add  to  the  convenience 
of  what  promises  to  be  a  most  useful  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
current  publications  on  Biblical  Studies. 

G.  Farr. 


Notes 

EXETER  COMMUNION  CUPS 

*  I  *riE  fellowship  of  Baptists  in  Exeter  like  some  elderly  folk 
1  is  not  sure  of  the  year  of  its  birth.  There  is  clear  evidence, 
however,  of  a  Baptist  community  in  the  city  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years-  The  South  Street  Baptist  Church  is  the  natural 
descendant  of  the  first  Meeting,  and  there  are  now  four  other 
Churches  within  the  city  boundaries  founded  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  population  of  78,000. 

Exeter  has  long  been  a  most  important  town,  claiming  a 
history  of  two  thousand  years,  and  it  is  interesting  to  allow  the 
imagination  to  envisage  the  physical  circumstances  in  which  these 
early  Exonian  Baptists  met  for  worship.  Perhaps  they  gathered 
in  a  humble  cob  dwelling,  or  in  the  timbered  house  of  a  city 
merchant.  There  is  a  record  suggesting  that  in  1649  they  met  in 
the  Refectory  of  the  Deanery.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Army,  Captain  Paul  Hobson,  a  noted  lay-preacher,  was 
a  prominent  Exeter  Baptist  in  1654,  and  in  that  year  the  com¬ 
munity  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  require  a  large  hall,  which 
was  provided  by  a  Mr.  Carew  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cathedral 
Close. 

It  was  in  1725  that  a  Mr.  Heath,  merchant  of  the  city, 
gave  the  land  on  which  the  present  chapel  stands,  the  church 
having  previously  worshipped  in  Gandy’s  Lane.  It  was  also  in 
1725  that  John  Elston,  Junior,  a  local  silversmith,  made  for  the 
church  two  silver  wine  cups.  Of  exquisite  workmanship,  they  are 
two-handled,  3f  in.  in  height,  3^  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  pair 
weighed  fourteen  ounces.  A  further  pair  to  match  were  made  in 
London  in  1764,  the  maker  being  unknown.  Each  of  the  four 
cups  is  engraved  “  Baptist  Meeting,  Exon.” 

Exeter  had  an  Assay  Office  or  Hall  in  those  far-off  days, 
and  John  Elston,  Junior  was  registered  there  in  1723.  John 
Elston,  Senior,  whose  mark  was  entered  in  1701  and  last  noted 
in  1728  was  a  very  famous  silversmith,  renowned  for  much 
beautiful  workmanship.  A  Guild  of  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths 
existed  in  Exeter  long  before  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  L 
It  is  recorded  that  John  de  Wewlingworth,  a  Goldsmith,  flourished 
in  the  city  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Assay  Office  was 
eventually  closed  in  1883. 

These  Exeter  Communion  Cups  are  of  intrinsic  value,  but 
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they  are  more  than  that.  They  continually  remind  the  local 
Baptists  of  their  heritage.  The  first  pair  of  Communion  Cups 
were  in  hallowed  use  for  two  hundred  years  before  giving  way  to 
the  individual  cups.  It  is  not  difficult  to  envisage  these  historical 
cups  passing  from  hand  to  hand  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord  during 
these  two  centuries,  and  they  are  now  on  special  occasions,  placed 
on  the  Communion  Table,  when  the  church  members  of  today 
listen  again,  as  did  those  who  have  gone  before,  to  the  words : 
“  This  Cup  is  the  New  Testament  in  My  blood,  which  is  shed 
for  you.” 

A  former  South  Street  Pastor,  when  referring  to  those  who 
had  served  the  Church  and  had  joined  the  Church  triumphant  said : 
“  Such  men  were  our  forefathers ;  men,  real  men,  Christian  men. 
They  laboured,  and  we  have  entered  into  their  labours.  They 
suffered;  we  are  free  to  serve  as  conscience  dictates,  catching 
their  spirit,  emulating  their  loyalty  to  conscience,  to  truth  and  to 
God,  transmitting  their  energy  and  zeal.  Let  us  prove  we  are  not 
feebler  sons  in  feebler  days.”  These  Communion  vessels  serve 
as  a  link  between  the  Church  tritimphant  and  the  Church  militant. 

F.  M.  Sleeman. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  PIONEER  BAPTIST 

From  London  on  27th  July,  1834,  the  barque  George  Hibbert 
set  sail  for  Port  Jackson,  carrying  144  female  convicts.  Among 
the  free  passengers  on  board  was  the  ship’s  chaplain,  a  young 
Baptist  pastor,  aged  twenty-seven,  named  John  Saunders.  With 
his  wife  he  was  travelling  to  a  strange  land  to  become  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  community  in  Sydney,  to  whom  he  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  B.M.S.  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Rev-  J.  McKaeg  who  had  conducted  the  first  Baptist  services 
from  1831  to  1833.  The  George  Hibbert  arrived  in  Sydney  on 
1st  December,  1834. 

John  Saunders  conducted  his  first  services  in  the  St.  James’ 
schoolroom  in  Elizabeth  Street,  the  premises  being  made  available 
by  the  Governor,  Sir  Richard  Bourke.  Soon  afterward  he  set 
about  to  establish  firmly  the  Baptist  faith  in  the  young  and 
growing  colony.  He  was  a  man  with  progressive  ideas  and  gifted 
with  leadership  and  organising  ability,  and  to  him  must  be  given 
the  credit  for  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Baptist  witness  in 
Australia. 

With  a  small  but  loyal  band  of  Baptist  settlers,  Saunders  lost 
no  time  in  erecting  a  church  building  on  a  grant  of  land  in 
Bathurst  Street.  In  the  Sydney  Herald,  dated  27th  July,  1835, 
appeared  the  following  : — 
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“  BAPTIST  CHAPEL 

The  friends  of  the  Rev.  J.  Saunders  have  the  pleasure  of  informing 
the  public  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  has  been  pleased  to 
confirm  the  grant  of  an  allotment  in  Bathurst  St.,  for  the  erection  of 
a  Baptist  Chapel,  to  the  Rev.  J.  Saunders,  and  four  trustees,  upon 
condition  that  the  building  shall  be  completed  within  a  given  time, 
and  the  expenditure  amount  to  eight  hundred  pounds  at  the  least. 

As  the  present  place  of  worship  in  the  Old  Court  House,  has  for 
the  last  two  months,  proved  inconveniently  small,  it  is  important  that 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  place  of  worship  should  be  commenced 
immediately.  The  trustees,  therefore,  depending  on  the  liberality 
of  the  public,  intend  to  commence  the  building  forthwith,  in  order 
that  the  Chapel  may  be  ready  for  occupation  wifiiin  six  months 
if  possible. 

The  trust  of  the  Chapel  empowers  the  trustees  to  receive  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Chapel  until  they  are 
repaid  their  outlay,  when  the  whole  will  be  conveyed  to  trustees, 
according  to  the  usual  form  of  the  Baptist  Chapel  Trusts  in  England. 
The  trustees,  therefore,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  invite  the 
liberal  donations  of  their  Christian  friends,  and  the  public  in  gener^. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  by  the  following  gentlemen : — Mr.  C.  Nicholson,  Jamieson  St., 
Mr.  Edward  Hunt,  Jamieson  St.,  Mr.  McDougall,  Castlereagh  St., 
Mr.  White,  Castlereagh  St.  South,  John  Dean,  Esq.,  Prince  St..  Mr. 
Bourne,  36  Pitt  St.,  and  Mr.  Tibbey,  opposite  the  Old  Burial  Ground, 
George  St.’’ 

After  the  advertisement  there  appear  the  names  of  thirty- 
three  subscribers  who  commenced  the  fund  by  contributing 
the  total  sum  of  £177  6s.,  John  Saunders  donating  £7  10s. 

One  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  C.  Nicholson,  was  a  medical  doctor. 
Later  he  became  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Australia's  first  baronet, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University  of  Sydney. 

In  the  Sydney  Herald  of  10th  September,  1835,  the  following 
advertisement  appeared : — 

“BAPTIST  CHAPEL 
To  Builders 

Persons  willing  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  above  Chapel 
in  Bathurst  Street,  or  any  branch  or  branches  of  the  works  relating 
thereto,  may  see  the  Plans  and  Specifictions  by  applying  to  Mr. 
Verge,  Sussex  Street,  where  Tenders  for  same  will  be  received  tmtil 
the  18th  instant. 

N.B. — Approved  security  will  be  required  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  works  within  a  given  time,  and  the  Committee  will  not  bind 
themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. — September  4th,  1835.’’ 

On  26th  November,  1835,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first 
Baptist  Church  built  in  Australia  was  laid,  and  within  ten  months 
the  chapel  was  opened  for  public  worship — on  23rd  September, 
1836. 

After  twelve  years  of  successful  pioneering  ministry  and  the 
opening  of  Baptist  preaching  stations  in  the  very  out-back  of  the 
colony,  John  Saunders  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Bathurst 
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Street  Church  owing  to  ill-health-  Prior  to  returning  to  his 
beloved  homeland  a  public  meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by  the 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  J.  A.  Plunkett,  and  attended  by  religious 
and  civic  leaders  of  the  colony.  A  gift  of  £300  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Saunders  as  a  token  of  appreciation  for  his  services  in 
promoting  the  spritual,  social  and  intellectual  well-being  of 
the  colony. 

Kenneth  Palmer. 


PILGRIMAGE 

Members  of  the  Doncaster  Federation  of  Baptist  Lay 
Preachers  with  local  Baptist  friends  of  all  ages  to  the  number  of 
sixty  set  out  on  a  historical  tour  on  Saturday,  May  17th,  through 
the  Isle  of  Axholme,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  haunts  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  early  Baptists. 

At  Austerfield  Parish  Church  (Yorks.)  we  noted  the 
memorial  to  William  Bradford  as  the  first  American  to  be  elected 
to  office  by  the  free  choice  of  his  brethren.  In  the  churchyard  we 
read  the  story  of  the  flight  from  these  parts,  in  whidi  early 
Baptists  were  involved,  from  Valerian  Paget’s  excellent  rendering 
of  Bradford’s  History  of  the  Plymouth  Settlement.  At  Scrooby 
Manor  House  (Notts.)  a  few  miles  south,  we  read  Bradford’s 
description  of  Wiliam  Brewster  and  of  his  qualities  as  a  preacher. 
“  He  had  a  singularly  good  gift  of  prayer  both  public  and  private 
in  ripping  up  the  heart  and  conscience  before  God  in  the  humble 
confession  of  sin  and  begging  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  for 
the  pardon  of  it.”  Whereas  Brewster  is  the  name  now  so  con¬ 
nected  with  Scrooby,  the  persecuting  party  in  1607  evidently  con¬ 
sidered  the  leader  of  importance  to  be  “  Gervase  Nevyle  of 
Scrowby.”  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Angelo  Raine,  the 
honorary  City  Archivist  of  York,  the  writer  had  been  given  the 
privilege  of  reading  all  the  entries  of  the  Archbishop’s  registry 
of  the  Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  York,  from  1562 
onwards.  Of  the  hundreds  of  indictments  prior  to  that  against 
Nevyle,  this  indictment  by  length  and  vehement  emphasis  is  out¬ 
standing.  It  marks  him  unmistakeably  as  the  greatest  Separatist 
caught  yet.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  High  Sheriff  of  Notts, 
and  a  local  landowner.  It  was  he  who  about  one  year  later  in 
Holland  in  company  with  John  Smyth  became  Baptist.  W.  H. 
Burgess  in  his  work  on  John  Robinson  quotes  the  case  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  against  Gervase  Nevyle  of  November  10th. 
1607.  The  quotation  only  makes  one  omission  of  importance  at 
the  end,  viz.,  “  In  the  Castle,  22  March,  1607-8.” 

At  Gainsborough  Mr.  W.  H.  Brace,  the  local  Quaker  and 
historian,  with  Mrs.  Brace  and  their  son,  most  graciously 
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welcomed  our  party  to  the  Old  Hall,  so  closely  associated  with  the 
Pligrim  Fathers  and  John  Smyth.  It  was  Mr.  Brace  who  first 
drew  attention  to  the  earliest  reference  to  John  Smyth  at  Gains¬ 
borough  in  the  parish  register:  “Mar.  11,  1603-4.  Baptized 
Chara,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Smyth,  preacher.”  We  do  well  to 
note  that  a  man  who  could  not  obtain  license  to  preach  but  who 
could  and  did  preach  set  the  balling  rolling  of  the  Pilgrim  Father 
movement  in  the  north  and  of  the  Baptist  movement  and,  as  Mr. 
Baker  had  informed  me,  indirectly  of  the  Quaker  movement. 
Let  us  beware  today  of  precluding  such  by  artificial  barriers.  We 
thought  also  of  John  Murton,  the  Baptist,  known — by  the  Dutch 
marriage  records — to  have  come  from  Gainsborough. 

Re-crossing  the  lovely  Trent  we  made  our  way  to  Epworth 
through  the  fields  which  still  evidence  the  Anglo-Saxon  method 
of  strip  farming.  We  passed  Misterton  where  there  had  been  a 
Baptist  church  for  centuries  and  where  the  first  official  amalgama¬ 
tion  had  ever  taken  place  of  Particular  with  General  Baptists. 
We  remembered  a  local  preacher  of  the  early  eighteen  hundreds, 
Mr.  Skidmore,  who  trudged  for  many  years  from  Retford  to 
Misterton  to  conduct  the  services  every  Sunday,  twelve  miles 
there  and  twelve  back.  He  tramped  some  twenty  thousand  miles 
to  minister  to  only  half-a-dozen.  After  his  day  there  was  a  great 
revival  there.  He  was  totally  blind.  His  wife  led  him  every 
step  of  the  way. 

At  Epworth  Mr.  R.  W.  Tonge,  a  local  preacher  for  over 
fifty  years,  welcomed  us  at  Samuel  Wesley’s  tomb.  He  showed 
us  the  beautiful  church  register  of  Baptist  churches  of  Epworth, 
West  Butterwick  and  Crowle  dated  16/3.  It  sheds  light  on  every 
phase  of  Baptist  life  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  This  register  and 
that  of  Coningsby  are  rivals  as  the  most  interesting  of  old  Baptist 
records  in  Lines.  With  only  time  for  a  glance  at  the  Baptist 
Chapel  of  1670,  we  made  for  the  river  Tome  and  Dipping  House 
Farm.  At  the  periodical  dippings  there  through  the  centuries 
literally  thousands  would  line  the  banks  and  join  in  the  service. 
They  came  in  wagons  from  afar  and  pitched  tents.  The  ceremony 
had  always  been  by  immersion,  as  evidenced  by  Joseph  Hooke  s 
writings  referring  to  Epworth  in  1701,  and  indeed  by  those  of 
earlier  opponents.  The  name  “  dipper  ”  was  the  usual  term  for  a 
Baptist  in  the  district.  The  17th  century  brick  farm  house  was 
noted  where  the  candidates  prepared  themselves  and  the  spot 
where  they  were  baptised  into  the  Name  of  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost — the  greatest  earthly  honour  conferred  on  thinking 
man.  We  returned  in  beautiful  evening  light  and  cool  to 
Doncaster  and  distributed  to  our  six  local  communities  after  living 
for  six  hours  in  the  past  and  taking  courage  for  the  future. 

A.  DE  M.  Chesterman. 


William  Watts  and  William  Lindoe 

Among  the  items  lost  when  St.  Mary’s,  Norwich  was 
destroyed  in  the  blitz  in  1942  was  a  faded  and  rather  ragged 
note-book  which  had  lain  in  the  vestry  cupboard  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half.  It  had  been  kept  by  a  deacon,  William 
Lindoe,  who  jotted  down  in  it  some  notes  of  church  events  and 
of  his  own  spiritual  experiences  and.  copied  out  some  similar 
notes  made  by  his  predecessor,  William  Watts. 

A  few  facts  are  known  to  us  about  Watts  and  Lindoe.  On 
January  17th,  1705,  the  former  was  admitted  a  freeman  of 
Norwich  after  apprenticeship  to  Richard  Spratt,  a  baker.  This 
Richard  Spratt  had  for  some  years  been  a  member  of  the  “  Bap- 
tisted  Church  in  the  city  of  Norwich  ”  and  by  1716  was  a  deacon. 
By  1713,  William  Watts  had  also  joined  the  church.  From 
that  date  he  was  an  active  member,  regularly  signing  the  minutes 
in  the  Church  Book.  In  due  course  we  read : — 

“  At  a  Solem  meeting  on  y®  18th  May  1725  Set  apart 
for  prayer  and  in  seeking  y*  Lord  Mr.  William  Watts  was 
chosen  Deacon  of  this  church.” 

Thereafter  he  acted  as  treasurer,  keeping  the  church  accounts 
for  the  next  twenty  years^  about  the  end  of  which  time  the  church 
bought  the  site  in  St.  Mary’s  parish  and  built  the  first  “  St. 
Mary’s  Meeting.”  Lindoe,  baptised  in  1746,  was  also  an 
assiduous  churA  member.  In  1762  the  church  unanimously 
gave  him  a  “corle  to  the  office  of  a  deacon  ”  which  he  accepted. 
He  died  a  fortnight  after  the  last  entry  in  his  note-book,  leaving 
the  church  an  endowment  of  £410  5s.  Od.  in  Five  Percents.  He 
was  commemorated  by  a  marble  tablet  in  the  Meeting : — 

In  Memory  of 
Mr.  William  Lindoe 

who  was  an  honourable  member  &  Deacon 
in  this  Meeting 

ob :  Maii  30,  Aetatis  51.  1773 
He  adorned  the  Christian  Profession 
in  every  relation  of  Life 
and  his  Death  was  greatly  lamented 
by  all  his  Acquaintance 
The  Memory  of  the  Just  is  blessed 
Prov.  10.  7. 

Also  Ann  his  beloved  Wife 
who  (after  persevering  in  an  honourable 

^  A  transcript  of  these  accounts  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Norfolk  Record  Society — Vol.  xxii.,  A  MisceUany,  1951,  p.  41. 
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Profession  of  Religion 
near  forty  years  in  the  Church 
which  Assembles  in  this  Place.) 

Died  June  14th.  1782.  Aged  72  Years. 

The  Righteous  shall 
hold  in  his  way. 

Job.  17  .9. 

The  following  extracts  from  Lindoe’s  note  book  were  made 
by  the  writer  of  this  article  before  the  war  : — 

"A  Peece  of  Experience  of  Mr.  Watts  Sen'  as  rote  by 
himself  Novem'  1729. 

At  the  time  above  mention^  I  was  under  the  afflicting 
hand  of  God  in  my  body.  I  was  set  in  my  room  very  dull 
and  havey,  under  douts  and  fears  of  my  intrest  in  Crist 
thinking  with  myself  whi  I  sat  thus  sturt  up  and  took  the 
Bible  into  my  hand  and  earnestly  desired  of  the  Lord  that 
he  would  direct  me  to  some  sutable  word  of  comfort  that  I 
might  have  a  fuller  asureence  of  my  intrest  in  Crist  Jesus 
and  it  plased  the  Lord  to  direct  me  to  open  the  Bible  on 
these  words  wich  came  with  power  to  my  soul  from  the 
Lord  Jesus.  John  6  and  47.  Varyly  varily  I  say  unto  you 
he  that  beleveth  in  me  hath  everlasting  life  which  made  me 
brake  forth  into  tears  of  joy  and  comfort.  More  then  this 
severall  sutable  places  in  that  chapter  whear  comfortable 
allso.  In  the  manewhile  Satan  was  not  wanting  to  inject 
disbeleef  into  my  mind  and  I  was  riddy  to  question  wether 
what  I  had  just  before  read  whear  of  God  or  no.  Then 
those  words  in  the  63  of  the  above  chapter  was  a  farther 
confarmation  of  it,  The  words  that  I  spake  unto  you  they  are 
Spirit  and  they  are  Life,  which  filled  me  with  much  joy 
and  comfort.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Watts’s  Himn  Book 
being  thear  I  took  it  and  opend  upon  the  149  Himn  of  the 
first  book  and  dropt  my  eye  upon  ye  2  and  3  varses  wich 
whear  at  that  time  vary  sutable  which  is  as  follows 

But  O  what  condiscending  ways 
He  takes  to  teach  his  heavenly  grace 
My  eyes  with  joy  and  wonder  see 
What  formes  of  wowe  he  boore  for  me 
The  Angle  of  the  covemant  stands 
With  his  commishon  in  his  hands 
Sent  from  his  fathers  milder  trone 
To  make  the  great  salvation  known. 

I  desire  this  might  be  for  the  Glory  of  God.  W  .Watts.” 

“  More  belong  to  W.  Watts  found  amoung  his  ritings 
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We  should  not  omit  the  Lest  duty  or  comit  the  Lest  sin  to 
gain  the  greatest  good  and  I  due  perpose  in  the  strength  of  God 
to  follow  this  rule  unto  my  life’s  end.  W.  Watts.” 

“  The  means  to  be  used  for  the  Living  a  stedy  life  in  the 
Lord  by  faith  and  to  enjoy  much  .seasonable  communion. 

1.  Prayer — at  lest  morning  and  evening 

2.  Watch  your  heart.  When  you  find  sin  rampant  or  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  cry  unto  God  and  keep  crying  till  help  come. 

3.  Be  much  in  reading  the  word  of  God. 

4.  Give  yourself  to  much  reflection  as  to  your  religious  state. 
Avoid  every  occasion  of  sin  and  use  all  meanes  of  praching 
holiness. 

W.  Watts  ” 

1746  (concerning  the  ordination  of  John  Steane  in  July  of  that 
year)  ”  Mr.  Simpson  from  Cambridge  Mr.  Simmons  from 
Beckles  Mr.  Dunkhorn  from  Ellingham  whear  pres*,  the 
former  two  prach**  Mr.  Simpson  to  the  people  Mr.  Simmons 
to  the  pastor.” 

1746  Mar.  15.  “I  [William  Lindoe]  was  Baptised  and  taken  into 
church  communion.  I  was  the  first  person  Baptised  in  the 
Baptistry  in  the  new  meting.” 

1750  May  5.  (He  took  an  evening  walk  out  of  the  city  gates  and 
thought  of  Isaac  going  into  the  field  to  meditate.  He  sought 
a  profitable  subject  for  meditation  and  thought  .  .  .) 

“  if  I  should  dye  within  the  space  of  an  oure  what  good 
ground  have  I  to  beleve  I  should  be  admited  into  the  heavenly 
manshons.” 

(This  thought  was  a  great  weight  on  his  mind.  He  felt 
himself  compassed  with  thick  darkness,  but  remembered  the  text 
“  Let  him  that  walketh  in  darkness  and  see  little  or  no  light  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  stay  himself  upon  his  God.” 
These  words  proved  “  A  staff  to  keep  me  from  sinking  ”  and  it 
pleased  God  to  bring  to  his  mind  some  particular  times  when  he 
had  received  tokens  of  His  love  and  grace  and  so  he  was  com¬ 
forted.) 

1752.  "  There  is  always  good  cause  to  trust  the  Lord.” 

1755  July.  “  The  Rev.  Mr.  John  Steame  departed  this  life. 

As  a  minister  he  was  well  qual**.  by  the  Holy  Gost  for  that 
important  Service  a  workman  that  need**,  not  to  be  ashamed 
Rightly  divideing  the  word  of  thurth  and  haveing  the  Glory 
of  God  and  good  of  souls  much  at  heart.  In  the  affears  of  life 
he  was  Remarkably  prudent  allwais  riddy  to  communicate  to 
any  that  applyd  for  advice  in  matters  Spiritual  or  Temporal 
being  well  able  to  give  advice  in  Either  respects.  He  was  a 
harty  frind  a  courteous  neighbour  an  indulgent  husband  a 
tender  father  Lived  examplarily  and  dyed  comfortably.” 
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[The  inscription  of  John  Stearne’s  tablet  at  St.  Mary’s — also 
destroyed  in  1942  was  : — 

In  Memory  of 

The  Rev**.  Mr.  JOHN  STEARNE 
late  Pastor  of  the  Church  here  assembling 
All  whose  remains  are  underneath  interr’d. 

He  was  faithful  in  his  Office, 
prudent  in  his  conduct, 

A  ready  Scribe  in  the  Law  of  his  God, 
well  instructed  in  ye  mysteries  of  ye  Kingdom 
Sedulous  and  successful  in  his  Work, 
amiable  in  every  relation. 

Courteous  to  all, 

in  fine  ornamental  to  his  Christian  profession. 

Who  when  he  had  finished  his  Generation  work 
fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  July  19th  1755.  Aged  43. 

Psal.  CXII.  6. 

The  righteous  shall  be  in  Everlasting 
Remembrance.] 

1761.  “  How  strangely  hath  sin  defaced  the  whole  creation.” 

1765.  “  After  a  work  in  the  round  of  earthly  concerns  which 
had  two  much  ingrossed  both  atten“.  &  affections  and  left 
little  hart  for  the  Lord  was  this  day  sased  with  a  virelent 
disorder  which  gave  indications  of  my  dissolution.  .  .  . 

My  disorder  was  terrible  yet  bless  the  Lord  not  so  bad  as 
it  might  havel  been.  When  the  pain  abated  I  was  much 
affected  with  His  great  mercy  and  goodness.  ...  In  this 
affliction  His  blissed  word  has  been  very  presous  to  me.  .  .  . 
O  how  sure  how  perminent  this  blissed  word  is,  a  tried  word 
.  .  .  .  O  may  I  find  this  precious  word  so  powerfully 
apply**,  to  my  soul  by  the  Blessed  Spirit  as  to  fit  me  for 
every  good  word  and  work  and  inable  me  to  spend  my  few 
remaining  days  to  the  glory  and  honhour  of  his  Great  Name 
and  at  the  last  finish  my  course  with  joy.” 

1773  May  15.  (He  had  been  under  very  heavy  afflicions  for 
some  time  past,  sin  being  the  cause.  He  can  say  he  does  in 
part  love  God  and  trust  in  Him.  He  wants  a  further  con¬ 
formity  to  his  dear,  dear  Image  as  long  as  continued  in  this 
life  and  a  comfortable  passage  into  that  to  come) — “  May 
the  Holy  Eternal  Spirit  assist  me  through  life  and  in  death 
for  Christ’s  sake.” 


Charles  B.  Jewson. 
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A  Critical  and  Exegeticcd  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Kmgs, 
by  J.  A.  Montgomeiy,  edited  by  H.  S.  Gehman.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Critical  Commentary  (T.  and  T.  Clark,  35s.  net). 
This  is  a  monumental  work  by  a  great  American  scholar  who 
did  not  live  to  see  its  publication.  Although  not  published  till 
1952,  the  book  had  been  ready  for  publication  twice  before,  in 
1941  and  1944,  Each  postponement  led  to  invaluable  revision 
and  additions.  The  final  editing,  at  the  author’s  request,  was 
carried  out  by  one  of  his  former  students.  Professor  H.  S. 
Gehman,  who  brought  the  bibliography  up  to  date  and  added  an 
excellent  chronological  table  and  the  indices.  The  Commentary  is 
on  the  grand  scale  that  the  reader  has  come  to  expect  from  the 
I.C.C.  and  is  a  powerful  example  of  painstaking  and  erudite 
scholarship,  reflecting  the  results  of  a  life’s  work.  It  is  more 
than  a  Commentary  on  the  text ;  it  is  an  essay  that  “  involves  the 
related  linguistics,  text-criticism  history  of  interpretation  from  the 
ancient  versions  down  to  the  present,  and  the  attempt  at  exact 
translation  with  critical  display.”  A  most  valuable  part  of  this 
book  isi  the  twenty-three  page  bibliography,  listing  books  and 
articles  either  of  general  interest  or  of  frequent  citation  and 
having  some  direct  bearing  on  the  Books  of  Kings.  Another 
admirable  feature  of  the  Commentary  is  the  lengthy  section, 
supplied  by  the  editor,  dealing  with  the  complicated  question  of 
chronology.  Here  again  a  bibliography  is  given  setting  forth 
recent  literature  on  this  subject.  The  difficulties  involved  in  trying 
to  date  according  to  our  calendar  are  made  abundantly  clear. 
Of  particular  interest  are  seven  full  pages  containing  tables  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  form  of  synchronisms  with  events 
in  external  history.  Both  in  the  Introduction  and  in  the  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  text  the  book  is  very  well  documented  and  pays 
particular  attention  to  the  significance  of  recent  archaeological 
discoveries  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  period  of  history  under 
review.  The  author’s  use  of  such  evidence  is  balanced  and  sane, 
and  reveals  a  true  critical  discernment.  The  style  of  writing 
throughout  is  easy  and  attractive.  In  the  Book  of  Kings,  says  the 
author,  we  have  ”  a  history  written  with  a  theological  theory  and 
a  practical  aim.  It  has  for  subject  not  mere  History,  but  the 
lessons  of  History.”  The  commentator  remains  conscious  of  this 
fact  all  through  his  work  and  reinforces  the  impression  already 
made  by  the  text  that  ”  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  the  God  of 
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History.”  The  production  of  this  book  is  up  to  the  admirable 
standards  set  by  T.  and  T.  Clark  in  this  whole  series.  There  is, 
however,  one  printer’s  error — a  repetition  of  the  word  “  may  ”  on 
page  twenty-five,  line  twenty-one. 

D.  S.  Russell. 

The  Servmt  of  the  Lord.  And  other  Essays  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  by  H.  H.  Rowley  (Lutterworth  Press,  25s.). 

In  this  volume  Dr.  Rowley  brings  together  a  collection  of 
unpublished  and  previously  published  essays.  In  the  first  essay 
in  two  parts  on  “  The  Servant  of  the  Lord,”  Dr.  Rowley  not  only 
reviews  Individual,  Collective  and  Fluid  Theories  of  the  Servant, 
but  advances  his  own  view.  All  readers  will  be  struck  with  the 
author’s  emphasis  on  the  fluidity  of  interpretation  not  only  in  the 
original  conception,  but  also  in  the  “  fulfilment  ”  of  the  portrayal 
in  the  Servant  Songs.  This  opening  essay  gives  us  nearly  sixty 
pages  of  scholarship  and  insight. 

Thq  seven  essays  which  follow  have  already  appeared  in 
various  journals  and  works  in  Holland,  Hungary,  United  States 
and  Britain,  but  now  appear  conveniently  and  in  revised  and 
expanded  form.  Successively,  Professor  Rowley  brings  to  light 
the  newly  conceived  connections  between  The  Servant  and  the 
Davidic  Messiah  (a  point  of  view  which  will  probably  be  new 
to  many  readers),  considers  the  religious  values  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Prophecy,  reaffirms  his  continued  support  of  the  order  of 
Nehemiah  and  Ezra  despite  strong  attempts  to  reinstate  the 
traditional  order  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  offers  an  interpretation 
of  Ruth’s  marriage  which  is  eminently  sound  and  acceptable,  sees 
in  The  Song  of  Songs  a  collection  of  Love  Songs,  and  explains 
why  we  may  still  regard  this  book  as  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the 
Canon,  and  returns  to  his  first  love  in  discussing  and  affirming  the 
unity  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  Finally,  the  author  deals  with  the 
ever  growing  literature  on  the  Patriarchal  Narratives  and  shows 
how  these  narratives  are  to  be  taken  far  more  seriously  in  a 
historical  sense  than  was  formerly  common.  Indeed  as  various 
facets  of  the  Patriarchal  narratives  are  seen  to  reflect  contempor¬ 
ary  conditions,  the  question  arises  whether  the  revelation  to 
Abraham,  for  example,  may  not  also  be  seen  to  be  congruous 
with  its  context? 

This  book  is  a  further  proof  of  Professor  Rowley’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  range  of  knowledge  and  of  his  capacity  to  be  constructive 
in  spite  of  the  weight  of  knowledge.  All  will  profit  from  the 
volume  and  Baptists  in  particular  will  be  justly  proud  that  the 
leading  British  Old  Testament  scholar  is  also  a  Baptist  Minister. 

G.  Henton  Davies. 
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The  Chrisl  of  the  New  Testament,  by  A.  W.  Argyle  (Carey 

Kingsgate  Press,  10s.  6d.). 

Mr.  Argyle  has  assembled  and  enlarged  a  series  of  papers 
contributed  to  the  Expository  Times.  His  purpose  is  to  show  that 
the  divine  Sovereignly  of  Christ  is  the  real  unifying  principle  in 
the  New  Testament. 

An  introductory  study  emphasises  the  importance  of  the 
Logos  conception  and  its  New  Testament  parallels  for  the  belief 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The  remainder  of  the  book  falls  into 
two  broad  sections,  the  former  of  which  examines  the  words  of 
Our  Lord,  and  show  how  His  claims  to  a  unique  relationship  with 
the  Father  are  common  to  all  the  main  sources  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  In  the  second,  the  major  part  of  the  book,  Mr.  Argyle 
deals  mainly  with  the  testimony  of  the  early  Church  in  Acts  and 
the  Epistles.  If  we  cannot  speak  of  a  “  theory  ”  of  Incarnation, 
it  is  there  in  embryo :  belief  in  the  fact  is  richly  clear,  and  the 
interest  is  practical,  not  speculative — belief  in  the  “  saving  fact.” 
Revelation  and  redemption  are  two  sides  of  the  one  Divine  activity. 
So,  Mr.  Argyle  goes  on  to  show  how  the  Incarnation  reaches 
its  consummation  in  the  Death,  Resurrection  and  Exaltation  of 
the  Lord ;  one  great  divine  act  for  the  salvation  and  life  of  men. 
A  useful  appended  note  sets  out  a  number  of  parallels  between 
Pauline  passages  and  words  of  Jesus  from  the  Q.  tradition;  the 
parallels  vary  in  degree,  but  their  cumulative  impression  is  striking, 
so  as  to  dispel  any  notion  that  the  apostle  was  lacking  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  or  interest  in  our  Lord’s  teaching. 

Mr.  Argyle  writes  in  a  fine  spirit  of  devotion,  and  many  will  be 
helped  by  him  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  true  purpose  of  the 
New  Testament  writings.  On  a  number  of  points  one  feels  a 
desire  for  a  fuller  treatment;  that  is  inevitable,  however,  when 
the  greatest  of  all  themes  has  to  be  confined  in  so  limited  a  space. 
But  sometimes  Mr.  Argyle  may  evoke  mild  protest  by  a  tendency 
to  a  summary  treatment  of  views  contrary  to  his  own.  For 
example,  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Rawlinson,  quoted  on  page  seventy- 
four,  is  dismissed  with  a  piece  of  heavy  irony,  while  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Argyle  admits  that  the  suggestion  would  reinforce  the 
point  of  the  passage,  and  that  it  would  be  "  quite  in  the  Pauline 
manner.”  More  serious,  however,  is  the  dismissal  of  difficulties 
which  have  been  sincerely  felt  concerning  the  Virgin  birth  stories. 
To  say  that  “  those  who  deny  the  fact  and  object  to  the  doctrine 
are  often  radical  critics  who  doubt  all  the  miracles  ”  is  true,  but  it 
contains  an  unjust  innuendo.  Further,  Mr.  Argyle  quotes  with 
approval :  “  Our  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Virgin  Birth 

depends  upon  whether  we  believe  that  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  and  not  that  of  error  brooded  over  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity.”  This  just  will  not  do.  That  is  a  bludgeon  which 
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many  a  rigid  conservative  might  as  fairly  use  against  Mr.  Argyle 
himself  on  many  points  in  his  book.  Indeed,  one  feels  that  this 
chapter  is  weakened  by  the  stress  that  is  put  upon  this  question. 
His  attempt  to  spread  this  doctrine  over  the  whole  New  Testament 
is  not  convincing — in  parts  the  ice  is  very  thin. 

W.  S.  Davies. 

The  Doctrine  of  the’  Knowledge  of  God.  A  Stu(^  in  the  Theology 

of  John  Calvin,  by  T.  H.  L.  Parker.  (Oliver  and  Boyd, 

10s.  6d.) 

In  this  book  the  author  furthers  the  study  of  Calvin  and  also 
makes  a  notable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  natural  theology, 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  natural  theology  and,  if  so,  how 
far  can  it  take  us?  This  question  has  come  into  importance 
through  the  revival  of  Thomism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  theology 
of  Karl  Barth  on  the  other.  Barth  and  Brunner,  though  of  the 
same  school,  have  crossed  swords  on  it  and  both  have  appealed 
to  Calvin.  With  great  care  and  thoroughness,  Mr.  Parker  has 
examined  Calvin’s  teaching  on  the  point  and  his  verdict  is  that 
on  the  whole  Calvin  would  seem  to  justify  the  Barth  side  of  the 
argument.  But  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  value  of  this  book, 
which  is  indeed  a  very  detailed,  documented  exposition  of  Calvin’s 
theology  of  Revelation.  According  to  Calvin  the  important  thing 
is  the  knowledge  of  God.  But  what  is  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
how  is  it  acquired?  This  is  obviously  a  major  question  for  all 
theologians  and,  indeed,  all  preachers  and  teachers  of  religion. 
Well,  this  book  gives  a  good  exposition  of  Calvin’s  views  on  this 
important  issue.  Hence  it  repays  close  and  serious  study.  The 
author  has  already  given  us  a  book  on  Calvin  as  a  preacher  and 
his  theory  of  preaching  {The  Oracles  of  God,  1947).  Now  he 
adds  this  new  volume  to  his  exposition  of  the  great  master. 
May  we  hope  for  still  more?  The  author  has  himself  a  clear  mind 
and  a  gift  of  lucid  exposition.  This  is  theological  writing  of  a 
very  high  standard  and  it  will  take  its  place  immediately  amongst 
recent  books  on  Calvin  and  Calvinism. 

A.  Dakin. 


The  Principle  of  Authority,  by  P.  T.  Forsyth.  (Independent  Press, 
18s.  6d.). 

Dr.  Wheeler  Robinson  used  to  say  that  if  Christians  could 
only  agree  about  the  nature  of  authority,  other  differences  would 
rapidly  be  resolved.  The  subject  of  this  book  is  certainly  of 
fundamental  importance  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  publishers 
for  producing,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  a  second  edition 
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of  a  contribution  to  the  problem  by  so  distinguished  an  author. 
Authority  is  here  related  to  certainty,  sanctity  and  sociey.  Under 
the  first  head  are  discussed  such  matters  as  experience,  faith, 
obedience  and  the  source  of  certainty.  Under  “  sanctity  ”  are 
considered  the  object,  guarantee  and  foundation  of  religion.  The 
last  section,  concerning  society,  includes  discussions  on  the  Church, 
liberty,  individualism,  humanity  and  election. 

This  is  not  one  of  Forsyth’s  best  books.  There  is  some 
overlapping  in  the  arrangement  of  material  and  the  style  is  some¬ 
times  obscure.  The  unity  and  authority  of  the  Gospel  could  have 
been  more  clearly  and  happily  expressed.  The  truth  is  obscured 
rather  than  elucidated  by  such  random,  sweeping  and  inaccurate 
statements  as,  “  Not  only  is  Luke,  Pauline,  but  even  Mark  ” 
(p.  140).  Nevertheless  the  author  has  sufficiently  shown  the 
inwardness  and  spirituality,  yet  also  the  divine  given-ness  and 
objectivity,  of  true  authority  (“  We  have  an  external  authority 
which  is  not  foreign  to  the  soul,  yet  not  native  to  it.”  p.  401) 
which  is  in  its  essence  not  limiting  but  expansive  and  creative. 
The  service  of  God  is  indeed  at  once  the  completest  submission 
to  true  authority  and  the  realisation  of  perfect  freedom.  As 
Forsyth  truly  says,  “  It  is  in  the  region  of  theology  that  this 
greatest  of  questions  must  be  fought  out.” 

A.  W.  Argyle. 


The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  A  Preliminary  Survey,  by  A.  Dupont 

Sommer,  translated  from  the  French  by  E.  Margaret  Rowley. 

(Basil  Blackwell,  Oxford,  7s.  6d.) 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  in  a  cave  near 
‘  Ain-Feshka  in  1947  much  has  been  written  on  their  origin  and 
significance.  A  good  deal  of  this  literature  is  not  easily  accessible 
to  the  general  reader,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Miss  Rowley, 
daughter  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Rowley,  for  making  available  in  English 
this  fascinating  little  book.  She  has  done  her  work  so  well  that 
rarely,  if  ever,  are  we  consciously  reading  a  translation.  The 
first  chapter  relates  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery  and  subse¬ 
quent  editing  and  publishing  of  most  of  the  scrolls,  either  wholly 
or  in  extracts,  by  the  American  Schools  of  Oriental  Research  and 
Prof.  Sukenik  of  Jerusalem  University.  The  following  chapters 
are  devoted  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  various  scrolls — the 
two  of  Isaiah  giving  us  a  Hebrew  text  which  is  perhaps  1,000 
years  older  than  the  oldest  examples  of  the  Massoretic  text. 
The  Habakkuk  Commentary  contains  cryptic  references  to  the 
“  Master  of  Justice  ”  and  the  “  Wicked  Priest  ”  or  the  “  Man/ 
Prophet  of  Untruth,”  whom  the  author  identifies  with  both 
Aristobulus  II  and  his  successor  Hyrcanus  II.  Extracts  are 
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given  from  the  Rule  or,  as  the  American  scholars  call  it,  the 
Manual  of  Discipline.  Prof.  Dupont  Sommer  connects  this  and 
another  scroll,  the  Rule  of  Battle  for  the  Sons  of  Light,  with  the 
Damascus  Document,  as  all  coming  from  the  same  community, 
which  is  identified  with  the  Essenes.  The  scrolls  were  hidden 
in  the  cave  about  66  a.d.  Not  every  reader  will  agree  with  the 
author’s  dating  and  interpretation  of  these  Scrolls,  but  everyone, 
specialist  and  non-specialist  alike,  may  read  this  book  with 
pleasure.  The  clear  illustrations  add  considerably  to  its  value. 

George  Farr. 


God  Spake  by  Moses,  by  Oswald*  T.  Allis.  (Marshall,  Morgan 

and  Scott,  9s.  6d.). 

This  book  make  rather  laborious  reading.  The  author 
sketches  quite  adequately,  in  the  space  available,  the  outline  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  here  and  there  attempts  little  Christian  homilies 
on  its  teaching  and  history.  The  book  is  written  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  Mosaic  authorship  upon  which,  it  would  seem,  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  depend.  The  arguments 
which  the  author  uses  to  substantiate  his  claim  are  not  at  all  con¬ 
vincing,  and  he  conveniently  passes  over  passages  which  the 
reader  anticipates  might  cause  him  considerable  difficulty  in  ex¬ 
plaining.  In  addition,  most  of  the  arguments  put  forward  by 
critics  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  are  left  severely  alone.  The 
arguments  he  does  bring  forward  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very 
general  character,  but  they  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are  not 
only  decisive,  but  at  times  even  dogmatic.  The  “  higher  critics  ” 
— at  whom  he  tilts  his  lance  more  frequently  than  is  perhaps 
necessary — "  involve  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  difficulties  and 
contradictions  ”  when  they  reject  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch.  But  the  reader  is  left  wondering  at  the  author’s  own 
parlous  plight.  A  typical  expression  is  that  made  concerning 
Deuteronomy — “  No  book  of  the  Pentateuch  .  .  .  gives  clearer 
indication  of  authorship  and  occasion  than  does  Deuteronomy.” 
And  yet  it  is  in  his  treatment  of  this  book  that  the  author  is,  if 
anything,  least  convincing.  Moses,  being  a  prophet,  anticipates 
the  kinds  of  laws  that  must  apply  in  the  new  circumstances  of  life 
in  Canaan  and  even  changes  some  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation 
to  make  it  applicable  to  this  new  situation.  It  is  too  much,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Moses  should  write  his  own  epitaph,  and  so  chapter 
xxxiv,  10-12  are  attributed  to  some  unknown  author  who  wrote 
them  as  ”  a  worthy  tribute  to  that  mighty  man  of  God.” 

D.  S.  Russell. 
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The  Prickly  Pear,  by  E.  G.  Fisk.  (Marshall,  Morgan  and  Scott, 
7s.  6d.) 

The  prickly  pear  is  the  author’s  symbol  of  the  Moslem  world 
— cruel,  forbidding,  yet  with  refreshing  fruit  for  those  with  faith 
and  courage  to  brave  the  thorns.  This  record  of  the  writer’s  many 
years  of  missionary  work  in  Morocco  bears  heartening  witness  to 
God’s  redeeming  grace  and  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
sustain  both  missionary  and  convert  in  the  midst  of  the  harshest 
hostility.  These  sincere,  unstudied  pages  will  increase  our  know¬ 
ledge,  and  strengthen  sympathy  and  prayer  for  all  who  work  in 
Moslem  countries. 

My  Servant  Moses,  by  G.  E.  Hicks.  (Marshall,  Morgan  and 
Scott,  8s.  6d.) 

The  author  is  convinced  that  Moses  is  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  that  the  account  of  Israel’s  journey  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan  is  his  personal  record  of  events.  In  a  series  of  short 
chapters  he  expounds  the  outstanding  incidents  in  the  life  and 
leadership  of  Moses,  and  the  dominating  place  he  has  won  in 
Hebrew  and  Christian  thought.  He  writes  vividly  and  with 
imagination,  aptly  applying  the  story  to  our  present  conditions 
and  needs.  He  gives  a  moving  picture  of  this  faithful  leader  of 
men  and  servant  of  God.  Even  those  who  cannot  accept  the 
writer’s  critical  position  will  find  themselves  re-reading  the  records 
with  quickened  insight  and  understanding. 

F.  Buffard. 

The  Free  Churches  and  Episcopacy.  Ernest  A  Payne  (Carey 
Kingsgate  Press,  9d.) 

We  welcome  this  reprint  of  Dr.  Payne’s  paper,  which 
appeared  in  Theology  (June  1951)  in  which  he  offers  a  reply  to 
the  proposal  made  in  the  now  famous  sermon  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  for  an  experimental  episcopacy  among  the  Free 
Churches.  The  paper  maintains  that  the  true  issue  is  the  historic 
episcopate,  and  useful  discussion  on  this  basis  is  vitiated  not  only 
by  its  begging  of  the  fundamental  question,  but  also  by  the  variety 
of  interpretations  of  episcopacy  amongst  the  Anglicans  themselves. 
Dr.  Payne  states  forcibly  the  biblical  and  theological  reasons  for 
the  original  and  continuing  break  with  the  established  episcopal 
system.  The  Free  Church  attitude  is  influenced  by  experience 
of  the  past,  by  the  realisation  that  episcopacy  has  not  in  practice 
maintained  unity,  continuity  or  purity  of  doctrine  and  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  in  non-episcopal  bodies.  The 
gist  of  the  reply  is  that  we  are  always  ready  to  discuss,  but  that 
it  is  always  more  helpful  to  know  what  one  is  discussing.  The 
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pamphlet  is  to  be  warmly  commended  to  Baptists  and  all  Free 
Churchmen. 

The  New  Testament  Teaching  on  Baptism,  by  Stephen  F. 

Winward  (Carey  Kingsgate  Press,  2s.). 

This  is  a  useful  guide  to  a  systematic  study  of  Baptism  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  contains  twenty-eight  separate  studies, 
with  Scripture  passages  and  brief  comments.  The  emphasis  is, 
on  the  whole,  sound,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  theological 
significance  of  Baptism.  But  whether  so  extended  a  series  of 
lessons  on  Baptism  is  needed  is  open  to  question.  The  statement 
on  page  thirty-nine  that  it  is  through  Believers’  Baptism  that  we 
become  Sons  of  God  is  the  transference  to  our  own  lips  of  the 
contention  that  generations  of  Baptists  have  fought  vigorously! 
It  is  surely  no  legitimate  inference  from  the  passage  to  which  it 
is  attached — Gal.  Hi.  26f. 

W.  S.  Davies. 

So  Great  Salvation,  by  Steven  Barabas.  (Marshall,  Morgan  and 

Scott,  17s.  6d.). 

One  may  study  the  Keswick  Convention  from  books  as  one 
would  study  any  interesting  varieties  of  religious  experience; 
for  such  a  pursuit  this  volume  is  indispensable.  It  is  a  masterly 
summary  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Keswick  movement, 
now  seventy-seven  years  old.  We  are  initiated  into  the  secret  of 
the  Keswick  technique  and  method.  These  are  “  Bible-centred,” 
the  basic  conviction  being  that  the  whole  Bible  is  God’s  word  to 
us.  The  annual  Conventions  aim  at  the  promotion  of  “  scriptural 
holiness.”  Its  speakers  are  always  those  who  can  witness  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  sanctification  by  faith.  Speakers  and  hearers 
alike  testify  to  the  unity  of  spirit  expressed  in  the  words  ”  All  one 
in  Christ  Jesus  ”  on  large  signs  outside  and  inside  the  marquee  in 
which  the  meetings  are  held  and  emphasised  in  the  Communion 
Service  which  brings  each  Convention  to  a  close.  The  teaching  at 
Keswick  follows  a  sequence,  there  is  a  distinct  moving  forward 
of  the  thought  of  the  Convention  from  day  to  day  throughout  the 
week  and  in  everything  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  sought.  There  is  a  chapter  on  ”  The  Spirit  Filled  Life  ” 
and  another  on  “  Christian  Service.”  The  book  concludes  with 
biographical  sketches  of  nine  well-known  Keswick  leaders  in¬ 
cluding  our  own  F.  B.  Meyer.  One  may  study  the  Keswick  Con¬ 
vention  by  attendance  at  some,  at  least,  of  the  meetings.  This  the 
author  has  not  managed  to  do:  indeed  he  has  never  visited 
Britain.  In  view  of  this  his  book  is  a  most  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  reviewer  has  been  to  several  sessions  at  Keswick  and 
can  testify  that  Dr.  Barabas  has  made  himself  familiar  with  its 
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spirit  and  teaching.  One  may  study  this  movement  in  an 
endeavour  to  appreciate  the  special  contribution  that  Keswick  has 
made  to  the  life  of  the  Christian  Church  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
R.  H.  Coats  in  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics 
acknowledges  that  such  movements  “  seek  to  conserve  a  neglected 
truth  and  in  an  age  of  materialism  and  externalism  in  religion 
have  incalculably  deepened  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church."  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  the  possibility  of  weakness,  the  most 
serious  being  the  tendency  to  “  an  exaggerated  individualism  ” 
(Frederick  Platt  in  E.R.E.)  This  book  lends  weight  to  Coats’ 
appreciation  and  Platt’s  criticism.  There  are  several  misprints. 
Here  and  there  the  author,  unfamiliar  at  first  hand  with  the 
religious  life  of  this  country,  seems  to  slip  up  e.g.  (page  11)  : 
“  Of  the  Dissenting  Churches  perhaps  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
although  tew  in  number,  had  the  most  far-reaching  influence.” 
(In  the  early  1870s.)  An  index  of  Scriptural  passages  would 
have  increased  the  value  of  the  volume.  The  bibliography  is  ex¬ 
tensive  and  comprehensive :  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the  author  is 
seen  here  also,  for  he  includes  books  and  articles  written  from 
another  point  of  view  than  that  of  Keswick  or  containing 
criticisms  of  the  movement. 

W.  R.  Weeks. 


The  Fellowship  of  Believers,  by  Ernest  A.  Payne.  (Carey  Kings- 

gate  Press,  enlarged  edition,  8s.  6d.). 

Dr.  Pa)me  has  done  well  to  issue  this  new  and  enlarged 
edition  of  his  deservedly  well-known  book.  A  number  of 
revisions  have  been  made,  certain  passages  have  been  brought  up 
to  date,  while  further  historical  references,  two  new  appendices 
and  two  entirely  new  chapters  have  been  added.  When  the  first 
edition  appeared  in  1945  the  reviewer  in  this  journal  expressed 
regret  that  Worship  and  the  Church  Meeting  had  not  received 
greater  attention.  In  the  present  volume  the  author  has  added  a 
chapter  on  the  former  theme  and  given  a  few  pages  to  the  latter, 
though  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  Church  Meeting  would  have 
added  to  the  value  of  the  book.  The  decline  of  the  Church 
Meeting  is  partly  due  to  the  weakening  hold  of  modem  Baptists 
in  this  country  on  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 
This  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Ministry,  to  which  the 
third  chapter  is  devoted.  One  fears  that  there  is  growing  up 
among  us  an  idea  of  the  Ministry  as  some  kind  of  caste  set  apart. 
We  should  do  well  to  remember  that  John  Smyth  and  others  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  ministry  which  Christ  set  in  His  Church  others 
beside  pastors  or  elders.  All  service  in  the  Church  is  ministry. 
Also  quoted  often  nowadays  is  the  practice — referred  to  by  Dr. 
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Payne — of  certain  Baptist  churches  in  earlier  times  refraining 
from  holding  a  Communion  until  a  recognised  minister  or  settled 
Pastor  was  available  to  preside.  But  surely,  so  to  deprive  church 
members  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  wrong?  Our  ancestors  were 
not  always  right.  But  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  reflections 
which  arose  in  one’s  mind  in  reading  this  competent  work.  Many 
issues  of  interest  and  importance  are  raised  and,  as  the  author 
rightly  says,  it  introduces  themes  which  require  much  further 
thought  and  study  if  Baptists  are  to  realise  what  is  really  involved 
in  membership  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
we  welcome  Dr.  Payne’s  timely,  informative  new  edition  of  a 
valuable  book. 


Religious  Dances,  by  E.  Louis  Backman  (George  Allen  and 

Unwin,  35s.). 

It  is  an  unusual  and  in  some  ways  intriguing  subject  with 
which  this  book  deals — the  origin,  history  and  significance  of 
religious  dancing  in  the  Christian  Church.  Professor  Backman, 
of  the  University  of  Upsala,  has  obviously  pursued  the  most 
extensive  researches  in  compiling  what  promises  to  be  the  standard 
work  in  this  particular  field.  Introduced  in  the  third  century, 
perhaps  earlier,  dancing  in  the  Church  was  believed  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  supposed  dancing  of  the  angels  in  Heaven,  and 
it  soon  came  to  be  associated  with  the  mysteries  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  Old  Testament  references,  Matt,  xi,  17  and  Luke  vii,  32, 
were  cited  in  its  support.  In  some  places  converts  danced  to  their 
baptism — according  to  Ambrose  of  Milan.  As  a  Church  ritual 
dancing  has  continued  to  this  day,  especially  in  the  Roman 
Catholic,  Greek  Orthodox  and  Coptic  Churches.  But  the  reviewer 
recalls  a  Baptist  Sunday  School  procession  in  which  there  took 
place  at  intervals  along  the  route  ribbon  dancing  similar  to  some 
described  in  this  book,  and  one  has  heard  of  “  pentecostal  ” 
meetings  where  the  command  in  Ezekiel  vi.  11,  “  smite  with  thine 
hand,  stamp  with  thy  foot,”  would  seem  to  have  been  obeyed  with 
gusto.  The  author  devotes  particular  attention  to  the  dancing 
epidemics  (connected  with  ergot  poisoning)  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  shows  how  prominently  religious  dancing  has  featured  in  the 
histpfy  of  medicine.  Packed  with  information,  the  book  has 
a  large  number  of  illustrations,  many  of  them  most  unusual,  and 
there  is  a  full  bibliography.  While  this  scholarly  work  will  appeal 
prirnarily  to  experts  in  certain  specialised  fields  the  more  general 
readeij.will  also  find  it  interesting  and  instructive  to  follow  Pro¬ 
fessor  Backman  along  the  curious  and  comparatively  little-known 
by-road  down  which  he  leads. 


Graham  W.  Hughes. 
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